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Preface. 
General    Observations. 

As  the  present  work  differs  in  many  respects  from  other 
grammars  in  use,  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  briefly  note 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  I  have  made,  and  in 
some  cases  discuss  the  grounds  of  the  change.  In  the  work  itself 
I  have  refrained  from  dissertation,  and  auned  at  giving  the  facts 
of  the  language  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  If  facts  are  stated 
with  their  real  limitations,  they  either  explain  themselves,  or  at  least 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  theory  to  work  on.  If  they  are  grouped 
according  to  their  natural  affinities  and  arranged  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, the  briefest  statement  is  the  most  illustrative. 

I  have  called  the  book,  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from 
Plautus  to  Suetonius,  Now  first,  by  Grammar^  I  mean  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  facts  which  concern  th.^  form  of  a  language,  as  a 
Lexicon  gives  those  which  concern  its  matter.  The  ordinary  divi- 
sion into  four  parts  seems  to  me  right  and  convenient.  The  first 
three  Books  on  Sounds,  Inflexions,  and  "XYord-formation,  are  often 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  Formenlehre.  The  fourth 
Book,  on  Syntax,  contains  the  use  of  the  inflexions  and  of  the  several 
classes  of  words.  I  have  given  much  greater  extension  than  is 
usual  to  the  treatment  of  Sounds  and  Word-fonnation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  have  cut  away  from  the  2nd  and  4th  Books  several 
matters  which  6.0  not  properly  belong  to  them.  For  instance, 
numerals  and  pronouns  are  often  included  in  Book  II.  in  a  way 
which  conceals  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  their  inflexions  are 
peculiar,  that  they  demand  specific  notice.  Again,  the  use  of  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions  is  often  discussed  in  the  Syntax;  whereas 
so  far  as  the  use  depends  not  on  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs, 
but  on  the  meaning  of  the  individual,  the  discussion  belongs  to  lexi- 
cography.    The  error  lies  in  thinking,  that  because  certain  words 
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are  more  general  than  others  in  their  application,  they  are  therefore 
formal.  However  there  is  no  doubt  a  convenience  in  irxcluding 
some  of  these  matters  in  a  Grammar,  and  accordingly  I  have  put 
them,  or  some  of  them,  in  the  Appendices  to  this  or  the  second 
volume.  Further,  I  have  not  attempted  to  twist  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  persons  who  are  first 
learning  the  language  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  find  their  own  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  books  for  that  purpose. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  Grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  not  a 
Universal  Grammar  illustrated  from  Latin,  nor  the  Latin  section  of 
a  C(3mparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  nor  a 
Grammar  of  the  group  of  Italian  dialects,  of  which  Latin  is  one. 
I  have  not  therefore  cared  to  examine  whether  the  definitions  or 
arrangement  which  I  have  given  are  suited  to  other  languages  of 
a  different  character.  A  language  in  which  like  Latin,  the  Verb  is 
a  complete  sentence,  or  in  which  e.  g.  magnus  can  be  made  to  de- 
note great  men  by  a  change  in  the  final  syllable,  may  obviously 
require  very  different  treatment  from  one  in  which,  hke  English, 
the  verb  requires  the  subject  to  be  separately  expressed,  or  the 
adjective  great  requires,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  meaning  as 
magni,  the  prefix  of  the  definite  article,  or  the  addition  of  the 
word  men.  I  have  confined  myself,  with  rare  exceptions,  strictly 
to  Latin,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  Latin  is  the  only 
language  which  I  have  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  about  its  Grammar,  and  I  have  learnt 
in  the  process,  how  little  trustworthy  are  the  results  of  an  incom- 
plete examination.  Greek  I  have  referred  to  in  Books  I.  and  III. 
because  of  its  close  connexion  with  Latin,  and  I  could  rely,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  I  have  used  it,  on  Curtius'  Griechische  Etymologie. 
The  Italian  dialects,  other  than  Latin,  I  have  studied  but  little. 
Such  results,  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  remains  which  we 
have,  will  probably  be  found  in  Corssen's  pages,  but  I  hesitate  to 
regard  them  as  sufficiently  solid  to  allow  one  to  rest  any  theories  of 
Latin  Grammar  upon  them.  My  second  reason  for  declining  frequent 
reference  to  other  languages,  is  the  belief  that  such  reference  is  in- 
compatible with  a  natural  treatment  of  my  own  proper  subject.  Each 
language  has  its  own  individuality,  and  this  is  distorted  or  disguised 
by  being  subjected  to  a  set  of  general   categories,    even   though 
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guarantied  by  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  language  is  to  be  attained  only,  as  in  other 
sciences,  by  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  theory  and  observa- 
tion ;  of  the  comparison  of  phenomena  in  different  languages  with  the 
special  investigation  of  each  for  itself.  I  have  chosen  the  latter  part 
of  the  work,  without  supposing  that  all  the  secrets  of  Latin  etymo- 
logy could  be  discovered  by  so  limited  a  view.  But  it  is  true  all 
the  same,  that  if  one's  eyes  are  but  armed  or  practised  (and  some 
study  of  Comparative  Philology  alone  can  arm  them),  a  closer  and 
longer  gaze  detects  something  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Lastly  this  is  a  Grammar  of  Latin  from  Plant  us  to  Suetonius. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  confined  my  statements  of  facts  and  lists  of 
words  or  forms  (except  with  distinct  mention)  to  the  period  from 
the  commencement  of  Latin  literature  to  the  end  of  the  silver  age, 
i.e.,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  three  centuries  from  cir.  200  B.C.  to  cir. 
120  A. D.  There  are  but  few  inscriptions  before  200  B.C.  What  there 
are  I  have  of  course  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  inscriptions  which  come  within  this  period  are  not  yet  con- 
veniently accessible  in  trustworthy  texts.  The  silver  age  I  take  to 
end  at  latest  with  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  as  real  a  division  with  the  line  drawn  at  the  right  place,  as 
literature  admits  of.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  many  forms  and 
words  are  wholly  confined  to  later  writers  or  are  used  in  common 
with  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  in  Pliny  the  elder,  Suetonius, 
&c.  Nor  can  any  subsequent  writer  be  fairly  regarded  as  within  the 
pale.  The  literature  of  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  is  but  small.  Aulus 
Gellius  and  Fronto  are  near  in  time,  being  indeed  contemporaries  of 
Suetonius'  later  life,  but  their  claims  are  vitiated  by  so  much  of  their 
language  being  conscious  antiquarianism.  The  lawyers  Pomponius, 
Gaius,  Javolenus,  Julianus,  &c.  have  perhaps  the  strongest  claim, 
for  they  naturally,  as  lawyers,  use  a  somewhat  older  style  than 
their  age  would  imply.  Their  inclusion  however  would  not  notice- 
ably aiFect  the  statements.  But  it  is  intolerable  to  find  frequently 
given  in  modem  Grammars,  without  a  word  of  warning,  forms 
and  words  which  owe  their  existence  to  Apuleius  or  Tertullian — 
imaginative  antiquarian  Africans,  far  removed  indeed  from  insig- 

'^  Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Ccesars,  date  about  120  A.D.,  though  he 
lived  to  cir.  160  a.d.     Teufifel,  Gesch.  Rwn.  Lit.  §  324. 
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nificance,  and  not  at  all  wanting  in  interest,  but  certainly  not 
representative  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  language  of  the  Romans. 
Some  other  writers,  e.g.  Justin,  Florus,  &c.  are  of  too  uncertain 
an  age,  and  too  unimportant  to  be  worth  considering.  Writers  of 
the  third  and  fourth  century,  however  good,  are  quite  inadmissible. 
Nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  a  mention  of  a  word 
or  form  in  Priscian  or  other  Grammarians,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  clearly  intelligible  quotation  from  an  author  before  120  A. d.,  or 
thereabouts.  I  do  not  mean  that  distinct  proof  can  or  need  be 
alleged  e.  g.  for  every  person  of  every  tense  of  an  ordinary  verb ; 
but  any  typical  form  not  shewn  to  have  been  used  in  the  period 
here  taken,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  a  Grammar  of  Classical 
Latin,  or  mentioned  only  with  the  authority  affixed.  E.g.  indultum 
is  usually  given  as  the  supine  of  indulgere,  but  neither  it  nor  its  kin 
(inaultor,  Sec.)  are  found  before  Tertullian;  and  this  fact  is  seen  to 
be  important  when  it  is  observed  that  they  deviate  from  the  regular 
analogy  of  stems  in  -Ig  (§  191,  3),  and  that  their  occurrence  is  in 
fact  contemporaneous  with  the  use  of  indulgeri  as  a  personal  passive. 
Again,  I  have  said  in  §  395  that  quercus  has  no  dative  singular  or 
dat.  abl.  plural.  But  Servius  uses  (and  the  form  seems  right  enough) 
quercubus  (Neue,  i.  p.  376).  It  should  be  understood  therefore  that 
a  statement  in  the  following  pages  that  a  form  or  word  is  not  found, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  it  is  not  found  within  the 
classical  period.  A  form  or  word  first  found  in  subsequent  writers 
may  be  legitimate  enough,  and  the  absence  of  authority  for  it  may  be 
only  accidental,  but  in  such  cases,  the  subsequent  use  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  for  its  legitimacy, 
i.e.  it  does  not  make  it  more  probable  that  Cicero  or  Livy,  or 
Horace,  or  Quintilian,  or  even  Plautus  might  have  used  it.  The 
character  of  the  formation  and  the  probability  that,  if  no  objections 
had  been  felt  to  lie  against  it,  it  would  have  been  used  by  some  now 
extant  author,  who  wrote  before  120  A.D.,  form  the  real  turning  points 
of  such  a  discussion.  And  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  the  discussion 
Vv^e  must  have  the  facts  of  the  normal  Latin  usage  clear  from  later 
and  inferential  accretions.  Corssen  has  made  his  wonderful  col- 
lection of  facts  much  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  by  not 
distinguishing  alwoays  between  later  and  earlier  forms.  Of  course 
an  exclusion  of  the  later  forms  from  a  book  like  his  is  not  at  all 
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to  be  desired ;  but  it  is  thoroughly  misleading  to  put  together 
words  first  found  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  along  with 
well-known  words  belonging  to  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans. To  take  one  instance  (hundreds  might  be  given) ;  he  adduces 
{Beitr.  p.  107;  Ausspr.  i.  §  77)  nine  substantives  in  -edin  (edon, 
as  I  call  it),  which  he  says  are  from  verbs  with  -e  stems,  and 
stand  beside  six  adjectives  in  -ido,  from  six  of  the  same  verbs. 
Now  the  six  adjectives  are  all  well  accredited.  But  of  the  nine  sub- 
stantives, two  only  (torpedo,  gravedo)  are  well  accredited;  one 
more  (pingvedo)  occurs  once  in  Pliny  the  elder,  and  then  not  again 
till  the  4th  century :  one  other  (frigedo)  is  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
Varro;  three  others  are  first  found  in  Apuleius,  two  more  not 
until  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  Now  these  last  five  words  are  pro- 
bably mere  creations  of  a  later  age  in  conscious  imitation  of  the 
earlier  Vv^ords,  and,  it  may  be,  imitating  them,  because  they  were 
rare.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  conscious  imitation  by  literary 
speculators,  the  value  of  the  words  as  evidence  of  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  language  is  gone. 

My  authorities  then  are  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  as 
above  defined ;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  admitted,  without  distinct 
mention,  any  word  which  they  have  not  used,  or  made  any  state- 
ment which  their  writmgs  critically  examined  do  not  justify.  But, 
Donat  and  Priscian  have  so  long  reigned  over  Latin  Grammar, 
and  Latin  Grammar  has  so  impregnated  literary  speculation,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  emancipate  oneself 
from  their  influence.  Still  it  is  important  to  decline  to  recognize 
them  as  authorities  for  the  grammatical  usage  of  classical  Latin, 
except  where  they  may  be  taken  to  be  v^dtnesses  to  facts.  They  no 
doubt  had  access  to  some  writings  which  are  now  lost,  and  they 
often  transmit  the  theories  of  older  grammarians ;  but  they  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  misunderstood  them,  they  avowedly  regarded 
Greeks  as  their  supreme  authorities,  they  lived  when  Latin  had  long 
ceased  to  be  pure,  and  they  probably  would  have  regarded  a  state- 
ment by  Caesar  or  Phny  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actual  fact  of  what  Caesar  or  Pliny  did  say.  But 
■^t  is  to  the  usage,  not  to  the  grammatical  theories,  of  good  writers 
that  we  should  look  for  our  standard  of  right.  And  for  my  part, 
if  canons  of  grammar  are  to  be  laid  down,  I  prefer  Madvig  to  any 
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Roman  whatever,  and  believe  Ritschl  and  Mommsen  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Diiellian  inscription  (§467)  than  Quintilian  did. 

The  arrangement  adopted  requires  a  few  words. 

In  Book  I.  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  a  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  analysis  of  vocal  sound  and  of  the  laws  of 
phonetic  change.  The  special  Latin  phenomena  are  treated  at  some 
length;  but  I  have  been  desirous  rather  that  the  instances  given 
should  be  tolerably  certain,  than  that  all  possible  instances  should 
be  included.  In  most  grammars  these  phenomena  are  collected  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Omission^  Contraction^  &c.  If  any  one 
desires  such  an  arrangement,  he  can  make  it  for  himself,  by  simply 
turning  to  those  heads  under  each  letter.  But  as  the  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  fruitful 
to  make  each  particular  letter  the  centre  of  discussion.  Whether  it 
be  changed  or  inserted  or  absorbed  must  ultimately  depend  on 
the  sound  it  represents  and  on  the  relations  of  this  sound  to  others. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  the  same  as  if  a  treatise  on  chemistry 
arranged  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action  under  such  heads 
as  Explosion^  Solution^  Combination,  &c.  Schweizer-Sidler's  arrange- 
ment by  the  affections  of  groups  of  letters  is  rational  enough,  but 
not,  I  think,  very  convenient. 

I  have  distinguished  with  some  care  between  instances  of  corre- 
spondence and  representation  (see  note  on  p.  24).  The  distinction  of 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  ignored  in  many  of  the  earlier 
grammars,  and  is  still  not  unfrequently  forgotten.  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  great  moment.  In  questions  of  pronunciation  representa- 
tion gives  very  important  evidence,  while  correspondence  witnesses 
at  most  to  the  pronunciation  of  primasval  or  at  least  pras-historical 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  affinities  of  language, 
correspondence  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument,  and  repre- 
sentation can  only  mislead. 

The  arrangement  of  the  letters  has  been  adopted  as  the  one 
which  best  brings  into  connection  allied  sounds.  Gutturals  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  dentals,  and  dentals  into  Unguals ;  and  these 
classes  should  therefore  come  in  this  order.  Labials  form  a  class 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  have  therefore  put  them  first, 
out  of  the  way.      The  relations  of  the  nasals  are  on  the  whole 
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more  with  the  labials,  gutturals,  and  dentals  respectively  than  with 
one  another.  The  order  of  the  vowels  is  that  given  by  Ritschl,  and 
is  the  same  to  a  great  extent  as  that  given  by  Corssen.  It  is  without 
doubt,  so  fer  at  least  as  it  is  common  to  these  two  authors,  the 
order  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  language.  Any  one  re- 
ferring to  Bell's  Visible  Speech  (p.  73),  will  see  that  the  order  has  a 
physiological  side  also,  in  so  far  that  the  vocal  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  progressively  diminished  from  a  in  this  order  to  i. 

I  have  not  followed  Schleicher  and  others  in  the  treatment  of 
Latin  vocalization  according  to  what  for  brevity  I  may  call  Sanskrit 
principles.  This  method  applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in 
basis  and  result.  Corssen's  elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensifica- 
tion in  the  first  volume  of  his  new  edition  is  not  more  satisfactory ; 
and  on  this  point  I  can  refer  to  Curtius  (Studien,  I.  2,  p.  294)  who 
commenting  on  Corssen's  sanguine  view  of  the  result  of  his  medley 
collection  of  long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  suffixes  and  endings, 
points  out  that  vowel-intensification  is  "  after  all  only  a  name  for 
the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel,  when  we  expect  a 
short  one."  The  parts  of  my  Grammar  which  deal  with  contrac- 
tion^ hiatus^  change  of  n)o^wel  quantity^  &c.,  are  far  from  being  \^^hat 
I  should  like,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  vowels,  which  were,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been,  the  components  of  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  at  the 
time  when  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong  first  arose.  O  ur  knowledge 
of  the  language  begins  at  a  later  period,  when  this  process  was 
already  over,  and  we  have  therefore  not  facts  enough  for  the  histori- 
cal method.  I  have  little  right  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  greatest  light  upon  this  branch  of  philology 
is  now  to  be  expected  from  strengthening  the  theoretical  side  of  this 
investigation,  but  strengthening  it  not  so  much  by  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  grammar  as  in  Sanskrit,  but  by  a  more  accurate  study  of 
the  physiological  conditions,  and  by  a  closer  contact  with  nature 
as  exhibited  in  groups  of  dialects  of  living  tongues.  But  the  appli- 
cation to  Latin  must  in  any  case  be  difficult. 

In  Book  II.  I  have  regarded  the  main  division  as  twofold  only, 
Nouns  and  Verbs.    Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  have  place 
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here  only  as  being  originally  parts  of  nouns  or  verbs.  Numerals, 
as  I  have  said  before,  have  no  right  to  a  separate  place  at  all :  they 
are  either  adjectives  or  substantives  or  adverbs,  and  should  be 
classed  accordingly.  (For  convenience  they  are  also  given,  in  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  in  Appendix  D,)  Pronouns  are  similarly 
referable  to  the  other  classes. 

Understanding  by  a  declension  a  mode  of  forming  the  cases  by 
a  separate  set  of  inflexions,  1  have  made  tv^o  declensions  only 
instead  of  five.  The  distinction  of  the  stem  is  subordinate  to 
this.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  appear  worth  w^hile  to  separate 
such  forms  as  filiabus  from  the  more  usual  forms,  and  put  them 
under  the  head  of  the  second  class,  to  w^hich  they  strictly  belong. 
Pronouns  are  in  their  main  features  clearly  words  of  the  first  class ; 
but,  as  the  genitive  singular  is  differently  formed  throughout,  they 
are  here  kept  together  in  a  separate  chapter.  Qvis  of  course  belongs 
to  the  second  class,  but  here  again  convenience  seemed  to  forbid 
its  separation  from  cLvi. 

The  ordinary  separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives,  and  the 
gradually  growing  tendency  to  confine  the  term  noun  to  substantives, 
seems  to  me,  in  Latin  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  wrong  and  misleading. 
The  difference  between  substantives  and  adjectives  is  almost  entirely 
syntactical,  and,  even  as  such,  not  so  great  as  is  generally  assumed. 
What  slight  inflexional  differences  there  are,  will  be  found  noted  (cf. 
§§  352,  403).  The  modification  of  adjectives  to  express  degree  in  a 
comparison  has  clearly  as  little  right  to  be  put  in  Book  II., 
instead  of  Book  III.,  as  the  formation  of  diminutives,  or  any  other 
common  derivatives,  which  the  language  allowed  to  be  formed 
very  much  at  pleasure  from  any  stem,  because  it  retained  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  meaning  of  the  sufiix.  (In  Appendix  C  I  have  for 
convenience  sake  treated  the  matter  more  in  the  ordinary  way.) 

The  formation  of  participles,  &c.  ought  no  doubt  to  be  put  in 
Book  III. ;  but  they  have  so  much  bearing  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  verbal  stem,  that  I  have  preferred  to  leave  them  as 
usual  in  Book  II.  The  formation  of  the  several  parts  of  verbs  has 
been  treated  under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  endeavour  to  form 
the  verbs  into  classes  by  combined  consideration  of  their  present 
and  perfect  and  supine  stems,  as  is  done  in  Vanigek's  Grammar, 
after  the  analogy  of  Curtius'  Greek  Grammar,  seems  to  me  to  lead 
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to  inconvenience  without  much  compensatory  advantage.  Chapter 
XXX.  contains  a  list  of  so  called  irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  being  that  which  is  far  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  reference. 

I  have  followed  the  Public  Schools  Primer  in  putting  generally 
the  future  instead  of  the  imperfect  next  to  the  present  tense. 

It  is  very  common,  perhaps  invariable,  to  prefix  to  Book  II. 
a  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.  So  far  as  this  bears  on 
Book  II.  I  have  briefly  touched  it.  But  in  the  main  it  is  of  a  syn- 
tactical nature,  and  in  Book  IV.  it  will  therefore  be  found. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  see  so  imperfect  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
"\^^here  I  have  seen  my  way  tolerably  clearly,  I  have  briefly  stated 
the  view  which  appeared  most  probable,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 
preferred  merely  to  mention  views  entertained  by  others;  in  some 
cases  I  have  stopped  short  at  the  facts,  and  left  the  origin  un- 
touched. This  indeed  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate  at  present,  the  proper 
position  of  a  Latin  grammarian.  What  can  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  of  the  historical  language  comes  fairly  within  his  province,  but 
more  than  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  light  derived  from  other 
languages.  And  greater  agreement  among  philologers  is  necessary 
before  any  theory  of  the  precise  origin  and  meaning  of  these  in- 
flexions can  claim  more  than  a  very  subordinate  place  in  a  grammar 
of  historical  Latin. 


In  Book  III.  will  be  found  fuller  lists  of  Latin  words,  arranged 
under  their  endings,than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  grammar,  except 
Leo  Meyer's  (which  has  too  the  advantage  of  containing  lists  of 
Greek  words  as  well  as  of  Latin).  My  lists  are  distinguished  from 
his  in  two  ways.  His  embrace  a  great  many  words,  often  without 
notice,  which  are  only  found  in  writers  after  the  Silver  age;  and 
the  arrangernent  is  more  subjective  and  consequently  less  convenient 
than  that  which  I  have  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
any  arrangement  made  on  some  principle  brings  together  words 
which  have  a  claim  for  common  consideration  and  thereby  may 
give  rise  to  useful  result.  The  ordinary  arrangement,  when  of  aa 
etymological  character,  has  been  to  class  compound  endings  under 
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the  first  part  of  the  suffix,  not  the  last^.  This  seems  to  me 
wrong  both  as  matter  of  convenience  and  theory.  A  word  is  not 
so  easy  to  find  because  the  analysis  is  more  uncertain :  and  the 
practice  contradicts  the  essential  character  of  a  (Latin)  suffix,  that 
it  is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  course  if  we  were  quite  cer- 
tain what  is  suffix,  what  is  root,  either  arrangement  (i.e.  by  the  first 
part  of  the  suffix  or  by  the  last)  would  be  in  some  sort  natural. 
But  when  to  the  uncertainty,  which  in  many  words  there  is  on 
this  point,  is  added  the  fact,  that  though  some  compound  suffixes 
are  apparently  used  as  if  they  were  simple,  and  are  appended  at  once 
to  a  root  or  simple  stem,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  last 
part  only  of  the  suffix  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly  suffixal  in  the 
feeling  and;  apprehension  of  the  people,  the  safest  plan  seems  to 
be  that  followed  in  the  present  volume ;  viz.  giving  all  the  words 
of  any  importance  and  certainty,  and  arranging  them  under  the  final 
suffix,  or  that  final  part  which,  if  anything,  would  be  the  suffix, 
or  which  is  at  least  parallel  to  what  is  suffixed  in  other  stems. 

There  are  other  principles  of  division  which  are  followed  in 
some  grammars  either  with  or  without  the  above.  One  is  the 
separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives  and  enumeration  of  the 
suffixes  under  these  supreme  heads.  Besides  the  general  objection 
to  such  a  division  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  the  lists  will 
shew,  that  in  far  the  majority  of  instances  the  suffixes  or  endings 
belong  to  both  classes,  and  the  separation  of  them  is  cumbrous  and 
misleading. 

Another  division  is  according  to  the  part  of  speech  from  which 
the  derivatives  are  formed.  This  again  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Many  substantives  are  not  so  different  from  adjectives 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  establish  any  sharp  distinction  betv/een 
their  respective  progenies.  And  though  some  suffixes  are  parti- 
cularly or  exclusively  applied  in  derivatives  from  verbs,  others  in 
-derivatives  from  nouns,  or,  subordinately,  from  substantives  or 
adjectives,  many  have  no  such  exclusive  attachment. 

To  treat  the  '  derivation  of  adverbs  '  as  coordinate  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs  is  the  same,  as  it  would  be  to  treat  so  the 

^  Key's  Grammar  is  an  exception.  See  his  tables  in  pp.  26,  28, 
'%%  39-  . 
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derivation  of  the  several  persons  of  a  verb  or  cases  of  a  noun.  So 
far  as  an  adverb  is  formed  with  derivative  suffixes  &c.,  of  the  same 
kind  as  adjectives,  they  may  belong  here,  but  most  adverbs  are 
merely  cases  of  nouns. 

Many  words  formed,  so  far  as  we  know,  directly  from  a  root 
are,  as  I  have  implied  (see  also  §  748),  included  in  these  lists.  Where 
any  tolerably  certain  indication  of  the  meaning  of  these  roots  was 
known  to  me,  it  has  been  given ;  but  to  add  either  Sanskrit  homo- 
nyms or  investigations  into  doubtful  etymologies  would  have  been 
unsuited  to  my  plan. 

I  have  also  added  to  the  lists  a  considerable  number  of  proper 
names,  chiefly  of  persons.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  ex- 
haustive in  this  matter,  those  only  as  a  rule  being  given,  which  are 
either  clearly  intelligible  and  therefore  instructive  derivatives,  or 
which  are  names  of  well-known  or  at  least  not  merely  private 
persons.  There  is  however  probably  somewhat  more  vacillation 
in  the  extent  to  which  this  enumeration  has  been  caiTied,  than  there 
is  in  the  case  of  appellatives. 

The  list  of  derivative  verbs  is  fuller  than  I  have  hitherto  seen, 
though  in  no  way  exhaustive  as  regards  stems  in  a.  Still  here  as 
in  nouns  it  brings  into  strong  light  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
different  classes.  And  this  is  a  matter  which  is  commonly  left  with 
little  notice. 


The  Chapter  on  Composition  deviates  considerably  from  ordi^ 
nary  treatment.  In  the  first  place  the  lists  are  tolerably  complete 
except  in  the  case  of  (i)  very  common  classes,  e.g.  words  com- 
pounded with  numerals  or  with  -fero,  and  the  like;  and  (2)  of  some 
momentary  formations  found  in  Plautus  or  Petronius  or  the  like. 
The  result  is  to  shew  that,  except  with  prepositions,  there  was  no 
great  development  of  composition  in  Latin, — certainly  nothing 
approaching  the  Greek.  Secondly,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down 
(§  979)  more  broadly  than  is  usual,  at  least  in  Latin  Grammars, 
the  principle  that  Composition  is  simply  welding  together  in  one 
word  two  words  conceived  as  standing  in  ordinary  syntactical 
relation  with  each  other.  The  welding  however  is  a  v."elding  of 
stems,  and  the  changes  of  letters  are  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  habits  of  the  language  and  require  no  separate  treatment. 
Thirdly,  the  form  of  the  compound  word  is  given  by  the  necessity 
which  produced  it.  If  an  adjective  was  wanted,  an  adjective  was 
formed ;  if  a  verb,  a  verb ;  and  a  suitable  derivative  or  stem  suffix 
was  appended,  which  might  or  might  not  be  like  that  possessed  by 
the  simple  words.  No  doubt  much  of  this  view  is  identical  with 
the  ordinary  division  into  composita  determinati'va^  co72stj~ucta^  pos- 
sesji'va^;  but  it  seems  in  the  ordinary  treatment  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  special  and  adventitious  cltaracteristic  of  some  particular 
classes  than  as  the  natural  result  of  the  determining  cause  of  all 
Composition.  The  compounds  with  prepositions  used  absolutely 
may  however,  at  least  with  our  present  notions  of  prepositions, 
be  a  separate  class. 

Many  will  doubtless  think  the  lists  of  words,  derivative  or 
compound,  needlessly  full.  But  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  from 
those  who  desire  to  study  as  a  whole  the  formation  of  Latin  words, 
or  to  ascertain  the  meaning  or  use  of  particular  suffixes,  or  the 
lav/s  of  combination  and  change  of  the  several  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, or  the  etymology  of  particular  words,  I  have  indeed 
found  these  lists  of  much  use  in  testing  various  etymological  and 
phonetic  theories  which  I  have  seen  in  other  writers  or  which  have 
occurred  to  myself.  I  have  especially  borne  the  possibility  of  this 
use  in  mind  when  the  multitude  of  instances  forced  me  to  make  a 
selection  only.  Indeed  many  of  the  instances  inserted  have  been  in 
fact  the  answers  I  have  found  to  various  doubts  which  occurred  to 
me  respecting  the  possibility  or  the  behaviour  of  certain  groups 
of  sounds  or  of  certain  elements  of  composition.  Nonconformists 
have  a  special  right  to  a  place  in  such  a  representative  assembly. 

The  interjections  I  have  tried  to  identify  with  inarticulate 
sounds  of  emotion.  But  a  greater  knowledge  of  phonetics  and 
more  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  peoples  of  southern  Europe 
than  I  possess  is  required  to  do  this  clearly  and  fully. 

^  I  worked  the  matter  out  for  myself  with  the  hint  given  by  this 
division.  But  L.  Tobler's  book  [ilber  die  Wortzusainmensctziing^  Berlin, 
1 8  68)  is  well  worth  reading. 
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particularly  on 

Pronunciation. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  several  letters  took  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  finding  a  tolerably  firm  basis  for  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  real  sound  of  each.  But  any  inquiry  of 
this  kind  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  leading 
divisions  of  articulate  sound,  so  far  as  they  are  actually  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Europeans  and  Western  Asiatics.  For  this 
reason  I  have  prefixed  to  the  discussion  of  Latin  sounds,  a 
brief  account  of  articulate  sound  in  general,  omitting,  however, 
many  of  the  finer  distinctions,  and  many  of  the  sounds  (chiefly 
Asiatic  and  Slavonic)  which  there  seems  little  room  for  sup- 
posing were  known  to,  or  at  least  represented  by,  Greeks  or 
Romans.  Etymology  becomes  a  science  only  when  its  physiological 
conditions  are  understood  and  applied,  and  I  believe  no  greater 
service  could  be  rendered  to  Comparative  Grammar,  than  the  pub- 
lication of  a  brief  and  clear  Grammar  of  Phonetic,  with  illustrations 
(d)  from  misformations  of  sounds,  such  as  are  now  heard  from  in- 
dividuals ;  (J?)  from  varieties  of  sound  in  living  languages  and  dia- 
lects ;  and  (c)  from  well  ascertained  facts  in  the  history  of  words. 
To  write  such  a  book  would  require,  besides  knowledge  and  caution, 
an  acute  and  trained  ear,  as  well  as  sensitive  and  flexible  organs. 
Few  possess  these  qualifications.  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  of  them. 
At  present,  the  only  book  which  can  be  named  as  combining  these 
different  parts  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  ancient  languages 
is  Max  Muller's  Lectures^  Vol.  ii.     But  it  is  not  nearly  full  enough. 

^  A  few  copies  of  these  Observations  and  of  Book  I.  were  privately 
distributed  m  April  last.  Some  verbal  corrections,  and  one  addition 
(p.  xli.),  have  been  since  made. 
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Some  other  books  which  I  have  used  are  named  in  the  note  to 
p.  i^.  But  to  these  must  be  added  Alex.  J.  Ellis'  elaborate 
work  (not  yet  finished)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation —2i  work 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted  till  after  Book  I.  was 
stereotyped,  and  of  which  I  have  consequently  made  hardly  any 
use  in  that  book  (except  in  the  list  of  vowels).  When  I  see 
the  admirable  mode  in  which  English  pronunciation  is  there  dis- 
cussed, I  feel  how  very  imperfect,  nay  almost  perfunctory,  by  the 
side  of  it  is  any  inquiry  into  Latin  pronunciation,  which  has  yet  been 
made.  And  yet  Mr  Ellis'  inquiry  is  into  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  still  living,  and  familiar,  and  only  five  or  six  centuries  old. 
An  inquiry  into  classical  Latin  is  into  a  pronunciation  which  has 
not  been  uttered  by  any  accredited  representative  within  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years.  Still  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation which  I  have  given,  may  be  taken  to  be  one  which  would 
at  least  have  been  intelligible  to  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  which  would 
not  have  differed  from  his  own,  more  than  the  pronunciation  of 
educated  men  in  one  part  of  England  would  differ  from  that  heard 
in  other  parts. 

I  have  assigned  little  weight  to  the  accounts  of  pronunciation 
given  by  Roman  grammarians,  except  so  far  as  they  imply  the 
nonexistence,  at  the  time,  of  sounds  which  the  letters  might  on  some 
other  grounds  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Some  isolated  state- 
ments made  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  worth  careful  notice ;  but 
to  describe  sounds  properly  requires  a  large  acquaintance  with 
possible  and  actual  sounds,  and  who  in  the  ancient  world  had  that  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  see  loose  statements  of  writers  of  uncertain  age, 
but  probably  between  a.d.  200  and  600,  and  often  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former,  taken  as  authenticated  evidence  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero  and  Cassar,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  by  writers  who  have  themselves  a  loose  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  that  derived  only  from  books,  not  from  close  study  of  the  human 
voice  itself.  Assuming  that  the  Roman  spelling  was  in  the  mam 
phonetic,  i.e.  that  it  varied  with  the  sound,  (though  doubtless  the 
change  in  the  spelling  lagged  behind  the  change  of  sound,)  I  am 

^  On  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  a  pamphlet  by  Friedrich  Blass, 
uber  die  Aiissprache  des  Griechischen  (1S70J.  has  lately  come  to  me.  It 
will  be  found  well  worth  reading. 
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sure  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  actual  history  of  the  letters, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  possible  and  likely  sounds. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  put  together  here 
some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my  view  of  the 
Roman  pronunciation  is  based,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  accounts  of  the  several  letters  in  Book  I.  Some 
points  I  have  treated  at  greater  length  than  others,  because  there  is 
not  that  general  agreement  which  would  permit  of  my  using  more 
dogmatic  brevity.  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  has  recently  (^Academy ^  Feb,  i^^ 
187 1)  thrown  doubt  on  what  he  fairly  states  to  be  the  conclusion 
almost  all  scholars  have  come  to  with  respect  to  the  Latin  c.  Prof. 
Munro  has  in  a  privately  circulated  pamphlet  ^  replied  to  his  argu- 
ments on  this  question,  besides  expressing  his  own  opinion  on  most 
other  points  of  Latin  pronunciation.  My  own  argument  was 
written  before  I  saw  Mr  Munro's  remarks,  but  I  have  since  taken 
one  or  two  hints  from  them.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  views  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  generally  accord  closely  with  those  of  one 
whose  fine  taste  and  many-sided  scholarship  need  no  commendation 
from  me.  I  have  mentioned  candidly  my  difference  on  some  points, 
though  I  am  well  aware  how  probable  it  is  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  question  What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation?  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  question,  Shall  we  adopt  it  ?  Prof.  Miiller's 
argument  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them.  I  quite  admit  that  a 
change  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  inconvenient,  but  the  in- 
convenience is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be 
soon  overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology  will  be 
very  great.  With  our  English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  of  j, 
V,  c,  g,  r  and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we 
shall  not  be  approaching  to  the  pronunciation  of  continental  nations. 
We  shall  approach  them  considerably  at  once,  and  if,  as  seems  to  me 
probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation  eventually,  we  shall  be 
coincident  with  them  in  proportion  as  we  and  they  respectively 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that 
can  or  ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.    Argu- 

J  The  reply  to  Prof.  Muller  is  now  reprinted  in  Academy,  March  15. 
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ment  from  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  sound,  as  sound,  to 
another,  seems  to  me  worthless :  the  question  is  one  of  historical 
fact,  not  of  sesthetical  selection ' ;  and  we  shall  do  better  in  speaking 
Latin  as  the  Romans  spoke  it,  if  we  can  but  discover  how,  than  in 
either  indulging  fancy  or  being  svv^ayed  by  delusive  associations 
however  habitual. 

I  assume  throughout,  until  the  contrary  be  proved,  that  a 
letter  has  but  one  sound,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered 
by  its  position  as  initial  or  medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  most  letters  in  English  of  sound  and  sign  having  but  a 
fortuitous  connexion  is,  I  believe,  nearly  unique. 

On   V  consonant. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  pronunciation  of  v  con- 
sonant as  Eng.  -w,  or  perhaps  sometimes  as  French  ou  (in  oui)^  and 
not  as  the  labio-dental  v. 

1.  The  same  letter  was  used  without  any  distinction  for  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant  sound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vowel  sound  was  English  oo.  '  By  a  slight  appulse  of  the  lips 
the  vowel  oo  becomes  the  consonant  w.'  (Bell,  p.  151).  'W  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  vowel,  but  is  not  so.'  (Ellis,  p.  580).  At 
the  same  time  the  Romans  were  quite  alive  to  the  distinction. 
The  emperor  Claudius  proposed  a  new  letter,  and  Quintilian 
thought  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  one.  For  (he  says) 
neither  uo,  as  the  ancients  wrote,  nor  uu,  as  those  in  his  time 
wrote,  expressed  the  sound;  which  he  compares  to  the  digamma 
(i.  27.  26,  XII.  10.  29,  quoted  in  Book  i.  p.  29).  The  later  gram- 
marians, e.g.  Terentianus  Maurus,  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
difference.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  sound  was  rather  w 
than  French  ou.     Comp.  Gell.  xix.  14  with  id.  x.  4. 

2.  A  sound  practically  identical  with  w  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  the  sound  of  u  when  following  q.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,    as   Mr   Ellis  says,    that  qu   in    Latin   represents    only    a 

^_  If  the  matter  were  really  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  the  questions :  Is  a  sibilant  or  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  a  mute  or 
semivowel  ?  Are  seas  and  cheese  pleasanter  sounds  than  keys,  sin  and 
chin  than  kin;  or  veal  and  vain  more  expressive  than  weal  and  wane? 
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labialised  guttural,  not  a  clearly  pronounced  kw,  for  it  never 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable:  but  then  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  labialised  k  is  k-w,  certainly  not  kv  (comp.  Quint.  12. 
10.  §  29). 

3.  The  vowel  0,  v^^hen  following  v  (consonant  or  vowel),  was 
retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after  other  letters 
it  had  usually  changed  to  u ;  e.g.  servos,  later  servus  ;  quom,  later 
(in  4th  century)  quum.  Compare  this  fact  with  Bell's  statement : 
'  ^^^hen  w  is  before  00,  the  combination  is  rather  difficult  from  the 
'  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  their  articulative  (i.e.  consonantal) 
'  action :  the  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speak- 
'ers,  c'joo/ being  pronounced  00/,  'woman^  ooman,  &c.'  (Bell,  p.  171). 
It  is  worth  notice,  that  in  English  the  pure  Italian  a  was  retained 
after  w  in  several  words  Qwater^  &c.),  and  in  the  17th  or  i8th 
century  gave  way  to  its  present  usual  sound  of  aw  (Ellis,  187-8). 

4.  u  and  V  were  frequently  passmg  into  one  another :  compare 
milvus  and  miluus,  relicuum  and  reliqvum ;  genua  sounded  as 
genva,  pituita  as  pitvita,  tenuia  as  tenvia  (§92). 

Again  v  is  vocalised  in  soluo  for  solvo,  acuse  (Lucr.)  for  aquse, 
siluse  for  silvae,  &c,  (§  94.  2).  So  solvo  has  solutus,  volvo,  volutus, 
just  as  acuo  has  acutus. 

5.  V  between  two  vowels  constantly  falls  away,  not  sapped  by 
a  slow  decay,  but  as  it  were  melted  before  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  people.  Compare  amaveram,  amaram;  audiveram,  audieram ; 
cavitum,  cautum ;  sevitas,  setas ;  juvenior,  junior ;  reversum,  rur- 
sum;  providens,  prudens,  &c.  (§  94).  This  phenomenon,  repeat- 
edly occurring,  seems  hardly  explicable,  except  on  the  assumption  of 
the  V  being  a  vowel,  or  the  closest  approach  to  a  vowel. 

6.  V  in  Latin  never  (except  in  nivis,  and  the  compounds  bi- 
vium,  tri-vium,  &c.)  follows  short  i.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  Engl,  iv,  but  iw  is  very  far  from  easy.  Indeed 
v  after  any  short  vowel  is  not  common  in  Latin.  I  have  only 
noticed  the  following  instances:  avis,  avus,  Bavius,  bovis,  brevls, 
cavus,  exuviae,  induvise,  favus,  fluvius,  gravis,  Jovis,  juvenis,  levis, 
ne-vis  (§728),  novem,  novus,  ovem,  ovis,  pluvia,  pover(  =  puer),  sim- 
puvium;  and  the  verbs  caveo,  faveo,  juvo,  lavo  (also  luo),  moveo, 
paveo.    (The  syllable  preceding  v  is  in  all  accented.)    The  cause  of 
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this  rarity  is  the  great  tendency  to  fusion  of  two  vowels  when 
only  separated  by  a  v.  (See  preceding  paragraph,  and  comp. 
Schleicher,  Deutsche  Sprache^  p.  159,  ed.  2). 

7.  Consonantal  v  is  never  found  before  a  consonant  (Prise.  1. 
-23)  or  final;  but  always  before  a  vowel.  This  is  quite  as  it  would 
be  if  V  be  equal  to  w ;  for  w  scarcely  gains  any  consonantal  power, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  absolutely  unpronounceable,  except  before  a  vowel ; 
but  V  is  as  pronounceable  after  as  before  a  vowel.  Thus  sive  (older 
seive),  neve  when  they  drop  the  final  e  become  seu,  neu,  not  siv, 
neyi.  Compare  this  with  Italian,  where  (the  labio-dental)  v  is  fre- 
quent before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  e.g.  a-vro 
(liabebo),  co'vrire  (cooperire),  &c. 

8.  The  English  name  of  the  labio-dental  voiced  fricative  is  vee. 
This  name  is  derived  from  van,  the  term  applied  to  the  digam.ma, 
with  which  the  Latin  f,  on  account  ot  its  symbol  f,  and  the  Latin 
consonantal  u,  on  account  of  its  sound,  were  identified  (cf.  Quint. 
XII.  10.  §  29).  But  in  classical  times,  at  any  rate,  v  consonant 
and  V  vowel  (like  i  consonant  and  i  vowel)  were  not  distinguished 
either  in  symbol  or  name.  Nor  were  they  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 
Priscian  (i.  20)  speaks  of  the  name  vau  being  given  it  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  digamma.  But  had  the  sound  of  English  v  belonged 
to  it,  at  the  time  when  the  other  letters  received  their  name,  it 
would  have  been  called  ev.  For  it  is  the  law  of  Roman  nomencla- 
ture 2  to  denote  vowels  by  their  sounds,  mute  consonants  by  sound- 
ing a  vowel  after  them,  be,  ce,  de,  ge,  &c.;  continuous  consonants 
by  a  vowel  before  them  (e.g.  ef,  el,  em,  en,  er,  es),  probably 
because  in  this  way  each  consonant  gets  its  fullest  and  most  charac- 
teristic sound  (Prise,  i.  8)  ;  the  explosives  being  chiefly  distin- 
guishable when  they  precede  a  vowel  (§  274),  the  continuous 
consonants  having  when  final  an  opportunity  of  being  prolonged 
at  pleasure.     Varro  is  said  to  have  given  va  as  the  name  and  sound 

1  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2465),  stands  alone,  I  believe,  in  thinking 
that  obverto,  obvius  should  be  ovverto,  ovvius. 

2  The  names  of  all  the  letters  are  given  in  Pompei.  Comm.  ad 
Vonat.  Vol.  V.  p.  ici  Keil.  Cf  also  Serg.  iv.  p.  478,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Mr  C.  B.  Cayley,  Philol.  Soc.  Trans,  for  1870, 
pp.  5- — 16  (the  only  paper  which  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  question  of 
the  names  of  the  letters),  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  Latin  names  have 
not  been  assigned  on  phonetic  principles.     Comp.  App.  A.  xxiii. 
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of  the  digamma.  If  the  Romans  had  named  their  consonantal  use 
of  u,  they  would  have  denoted  it  similarly  by  va  or  ve  (pronounced 
wa,  we),  as  w  like  li  only  obtains  its  full  sound  before  a  vowel. 

9.  The  labio-dental  f  differs  from  the  labio-dental  v  only  as  p 
from  b,  t  from  d,  s  from  z,  tli  (in  thin)  from  th  (in  the-ii).^  &c.; 
i.e.  the  former  is  whispered,  the  latter  is  voiced.  The  Saxons  and 
(formerly  at  least)  Welshmen  do  not  notice  the  difference,  or  rather 
they  sound  the  voiced  consonants  as  the  voiceless  (e.  g.  pet  for  bed) ; 
we  give  to  each  of  the  symbols,  s  and  th,  both  the  sounds.  With 
so  great  similarity  between  f  and  v  is  it  likely  that  the  Romans,  if 
their  v  was  a  labio-dental,  would  not  have  confused  them  or  noticed 
the  resemblance  ?  Yet  {a)  no  inscription  substitutes  F  for  v 
(Corssen,  Aussprache^  I.  p.  136) ;  and  (b)  the  Roman  writers  (at  any 
rate  before  the  4th  century^)  seem  not  to  have  noticed  this  close 
resemblance,  although  (as  was  said  before)  the  symbol  F  was  the 
ordinary  symbol  of  f,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  digamma  to 
which  the  Roman  v  corresponded.  Quintilian's  description  (xii. 
10,  §  29)  of  the  Roman  f  indicates  strongly  its  dental  and  voiceless 
character.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  his 
words  than  'blown  out  between  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  with  no 
sound  of  the  voice  2.'  In  the  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  '^olic 
letter  which  we  utter  in  seruum,  ceruum,'  but  seems  in  no  way 
conscious  of  any  close  similarity  of  it  to  f.  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  {y.  227)  describes  f  quite  correctly  as  uttered  'with  a  gentle 
breathing  while  the  under  lip  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,' 
and  speaks  of  v  consonant  at  considerable  length,  but  never  suggests 
any  resemblance  to  f. 

10.  The  ordinary  and  regular  mode  of  expressing  the  Latin  v 
in  Greek  is  by  oy^,  and  no  distinction  is  made  whether  it  be  a  vowel 

^  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2465),  speaks  of  the  '  cognate  letters  b,  f, 
m,  p,  u,'  which  is  of  course  in  some  sort  correct  on  any  supposition. 

^  Some  think  that  a  still  harsher  articulation  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish f  is  here  meant,  and  no  doubt  this  is  possible  enough,  but,  con- 
sidering that  Quintilian  regards  it  as  quite  peculiar,  some  emphasis  of 
expression  is  not  unnatural.  Even  in  English  f  and  V  are  different 
enough  from  any  other  consonants. 

^  The  sign  8  (originally  a  T  put  with  its  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  0) 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions  or  coins  till  the  end  of  the  second  century 
p.  Chr.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigraph.  Grcec.  p.  246). 
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or  consonant.  On  the  other  hand,  Latin  v  is  never  used  in  the 
transcription  of  a  Greek  word,  except  as  a  vowel,  usually  for 
o  or  ov  (cf.  §  90.  ii.). 

But  Latin  v  consonant  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  by  o, 
and  sometimes  by  /3.  Now  o  was  an  occasional  descendant  from 
a  digamma  (cf.  §  91,  and  Curt.  Gr.  Etym.  11.  145  =  500,  ed.  2),  and 
is  certainly,  next  to  ov,  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  the  Latin  u.  This 
use  of  o  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  ov ,  viz.  that  Latin  v  consonant  was  the 
consonantal  sound  nearest  to  the  vowel  u ;  and  that  is  Engl.  w. 

The  expression  of  the  Latin  v  consonant  by  /3  is  one  of  the 
main  arguments  upon  which  the  theory,  which  makes  Latin  v= 
English  V,  rests.  The  argument  proceeds,  as  I  understand,  thus: 
'  Greek  /3  either  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  or,  if  not,  it  had  a 
'  sound,  say  l>,  nearer  to  v  than  to  w.  And  it  is  probable  that  Greek 
'  /3  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  for  it  has  this  sound  in  modem 
'  Greek.' 

Now  the  extent  to  which  ^  was  used  to  represent  Latin  v  is 
commonly  taken  to  have  been  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 
Nothing  but  an  undoubting  acquiescence  in  an  accredited  belief  could 
have  caused  so  vigilant  and  industrious  a  philologer  as  Corssen  to 
treat  the  question  in  the  superficial  way  which  he  has  done  i^Aus- 
sprache,  T.  311,  ed.  2).  He  gives  no  authority  for  the  instances  in 
which  V  in  proper  names  is  represented  by  ^,  and  he  quotes,  as  in- 
stances of  the  same  in  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  two  only 
from  inscriptions  (date  not  specified :  they  are  from  Lycia),  three 
from  Suidas,  and  four  from  Lydus.  Lydus  was  a  Byzantine,  and 
not  born  before  a.d.  490;  Suidas  is  later,  and  indeed  is  often  put  as 
late  as  the  nth  or  12th  century  p.  Chr.  Both  therefore  are  wit- 
nesses of  little  weight  in  such  a  question ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  there  was  a  frequent  confusion 
between  Latin  v  and  Latin  b  (which  began  as  early  as  the  2nd 
century  but  not  before^),  we  see  that  the  use  by  any  writers  later 

^  See  §  72.  Corssen,  Aiissprache,  i.  131  sq. ;  Schuchardt,  I.  131; 
Goschen's  Pref.  to  Gains,  p.  xxxxii.  ed.  Lachmann ;  and  Naber's  edit, 
of  Fronto,  passim.  So  Priscian  {Part.  23  =  111.  465,  Kail)  makes  the 
strange  statement,  that  '  all  words  beginning  with  vi  are  written  with  v, 
'  except  bitumen,  bills  and  the  compounds  of  Ms.' 
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than  the  4th  century  of  a  /3  for  v  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
sound  of  V  in  the  age  of  Cicero  or  of  Quintihan. 

The  Greek  writers  of  most  importance  for  this  matter  are 
Polybius  (2nd  cent,  B.C.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ist  cent.  B.C.),  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Strabo  (Augustan  age),  Josephus  and 
Plutarch  (latter  half  of  ist  cent.  p.  Chr.),  Appian  (middle  of  2nd 
cent.  p.  Chr.),  Dio  Cassius  (end  of  2nd  or  beginning  of  3rd  cent, 
p.  Chr.).  I  have  examined  these  attentively,  though  not  ex- 
haustively, and  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  of  transcrip- 
tion of  Latin  words,  principally  proper  names.  I  have  since 
examined  Benseler's  most  painstaking  dictionary  of  Greek  proper 
names,  and  the  result  is  in  both  cases  the  same ;  viz.  that,  except  in 
one  writer,  the  instances  of  v  consonant  being  represented  by  /3  are 
few  absolutely,  and  very  few  relatively  to  the  instances  of  its  being 
represented  by  ou.  The  one  exception  is  Plutarch,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed,  most  instances  commonly  quoted  have  or  might  have 
been  taken  from  him.  He  has  /3  for  v  frequently,  though  not  as 
often  as  he  has  ov.  The  same  name  appears  with  /3  in  some  of  his 
Lives,  in  others  with  01;.    Other  names  are  always  written  one  way. 

But  this  matter  has  been  so  little  noticed  that  some  details  may  be 
interesting.  I  have  looked  particularly  through  (i)  all  Plutarch's  lives 
of  Romans,  and  that  of  Pyrrhus  (in  Sintenis'  edit.,  Teubner  series) ; 
(2)  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius  (Hultsch's  edit.),  i.e.  all  that  is 
preserved  in  a  continuous  narrative ;  and  (3)  Books  iv. — VT.  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  (in  Kiessling's  edit.,  which  in  these  books  rests 
on  a  better  collation  of  the  most  important  MS.  than  in  the  first  three). 
The  result  is  as  follows,  the  numbers  being  possibly  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  at  any  rate  accurate  enough  for  the  present  purpose  ^. 

(i)  In  Plutarch  there  are  of  names  of  persons  (almost  all 
Romans),  or  places,  or  peoples,  50  written  with  ov^  and  43  with  /S; 
and  the  occurrences  of  these  names  are,  in  all,  323  with  ov^  180  with 
/3.  Of  these  Valerius,  Valeria,  Valens,  Ventidius,  Verginius,  Ves- 
pasianus,  Vibius,  Vindicius,  Vinius,  Vitellius,  Volsci  occur  at  least 
5  times  each  (Valerius  and  Volsci  nearly  50  times  each),  and  always 

^  I  have  not  included  instances  where  neither  ov  nor  /3  are  used, 
e.g.  in  Pkitarch,  ^awftos,  No^/u-jSpios,  S/caioXas  :  nor  instances  of  u  after 
q  (cf.  §  90,  2);  though  both  these  speak  for  a  light  value  being  given  to  v. 
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with  ov;  Fuivius,  Fidvia,  Varro,  Verres  occur  at  least  8  times  each, 
and  always  with  j3.  Others,  e.g.  Veil,  occur  both  with  ov  and  /3; 
Volumnius  (in  Brutus)  always  with  /3,  Volumnia  (in  Coriolanus) 
always  with  ot; ;  Octavius  i6  times  (chiefly  in  Crassus  and  Pom- 
peius)  with  ov,  30  times  (chiefly  in  Gracchi  and  Marcellus)  with  /3; 
but  Octavia  (in  Antony)  22  times  with  ov,  and  only  twice  (in  Mar- 
cellus) with  /3;  Servilius  9  times  with  ov,  twice  with  jS;  Servilia 
once  with  ov,  14  times  with  /3.  Yet  other  writers  have  ov  in  the 
names  which  Plutarch  writes  with  /3  only.  For  instance,  no  one  else 
(according  to  Benseler's  Lex.)  writes  Bappcov  (except  once  Dionys. 
Hal.  I.  14)  or  Beppjjs- 

(2)  In  the  first  three  books  of  Polybius  I  find  10  names, 
making  in  all  20  occurrences,  all  with  ov',  not  a  single  instance  of 
jS.  In  the  4th  and  5th  books  I  find  no  instance  of  either.  On 
turning  to  the  extracts  from  Polybius'  lost  books  I  find  nothing 
in  those  from  the  6th  and  7th  5  but  in  the  8th  Ovakepios  once, 
At/3tos-  four  times. 

(3)  In  Books  IV.  to  VI.  of  Dionysius  I  find  21  names  written 
with  ov  (besides  AvevT7vos),  and  the  occurrences  are  184,  Valerius, 
Volsci,  and  Servilius  being  exceedingly  frequent.  There  are  5  names 
only  in  which  v  is  represented  by  j3;  Naevius,  Flavus  (written  in 
the  two  best  MSS.  tjAa^Los),  Servius,  PulviUus,  and  Elva,  the  last 
only  occurring  twice,  the  others  once. 

How  much  of  this  comparative  frequency  of  /3  in  Plutarch  is 
due  to  the  author,  how  much  to  his  copyists,  how  much  to  his 
editors,  I  do  not  know.  The  text  of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  may, 
I  suppose,  be  fairly  trusted  as  far  as  the  editors  are  concerned.  And 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  the  text  of  the 
most  trustworthy  author  (Polybius)  gives  no  instance  of  ^. 

Now  in  this  representation  of  v  by  /3  something  doubtless  is  due 
to  the  source  of  the  Greek  writer's  narrative  in  each  case.  Some- 
thing also  to  the  instinctive  desire  of  assimilating  a  word  to  Greek 
fornis;  hence  the  frequent  use  of  j3  before  -los,  e.g.  AljBlos  (in 
Plutarch  once  only  Aiovios),  ^XuIBlos,  'OKra/3tos,  ^ovX^los,  &c. 
Something  again  is  due  to  phonetic  reasons.  Thus  while  ov  is  (in 
Plutarch)  initial  in  34  names  and  medial  in  16,  /3  is  initial  in  17  and 
medial  in  26.  In  15  of  these  26  (3  follows  X  or  p,  and  in  the 
rest  it  is  between  vowels ;  which  are  exactly  the  positions  in  which 
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a  German  b  is  pronounced  like  Germ,  w^  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  instances  from  Dionysius  are  all  thus  disposed  of.  As  regards 
Plutarch  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  he  expressly 
tells  us  he  was  not  a  good  Latin  scholar  {Vit.  Demosth.  2, 
p.  846),  and  secondly,  that  he  was  a  Boeotian;  and  the  relations  of 
the  Boeotian  dialect  to  the  digamma  were  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  his  native  pronunciation  or  habits  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity.  But  all  the  MSS.  of  these  authors  are, 
I  suppose,  posterior  by  many  centuries  to  the  time  of  confusion  of 
V  and  b;  and  this  fact,  while  not  at  all  impairing  their  testimony 
when  they  represent  v  by  on,  is  strong  against  its  trustworthiness 
when  writing  ^.  For  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  copyist,  if 
he  found  /3  written,  should  have  changed  it  to  ov,  while  the  change 
of  ov  (for  consonantal  v)  into  /3  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  either  of  pronunciation  itself  or  of  its  expression.  A 
reference  to  Benseler's  lexicon  \n\\  show  at  once  a  number  of  words, 
written  earlier  with  ov^  which  in  Byzantine  writers  received  a  /3. 
Or  look  to  the  names  of  consuls,  &c.  given  from  various  authorities 
side  by  side  in  the  Corpus  Inscript.  Latin.  I.  483  sqq.,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  persistently  the  Chronicon  Paschale  of  the  7th  century 
writes  /3  where  Dionysius  or  Diodorus  or  Dio  has  ou,  and  how 
often  the  V  of  the  Inscriptions  gives  place  in  the  Latin  of  the  4th 
century  to  b ;  e.  g.  Calvus  to  Calbus,  &c. 

Again,  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  MSS.  existing  (except  some  papyri  and  the  Herculaneum 
rolls),  and  the  following  facts  may  therefore  be  of  use.  The  name 
Silvanus  occurs  four  times  (2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  i  Thess.  i.  i ;  2  Thess. 
i.  I ;  I  Pet.  V.  12).  In  St  Peter  Vat.  alone  (against  Sinait.  Alex.) 
has  2iXl3avos.  In  St  Paul  Vat.  like  the  rest  (and  Ephr.  in  2  Cor,, 
being  lost  in  i,  2  Thess.)  has  y,iXovavos :  two  bilingual  MSS.  Clar. 
Boern.  (cent.  6  and  9)  with  the  transcripts  Sang.  Aug.  and  (once)  the 
second  hand  of  No.  67,  are  the  only  MSS.  late  or  early,  as  Mr  Hort 

''  Schleicher  {Deutsche  Sprache,  p.  212,  ed.  2)  says:  'b  and  g  we 
'write  in  accordance  with  the  old  language,  but  pronounce  these  sounds, 
'  when  medial,  between  vowels,  as  v/  and  [voiced]  cli,  consequently  as 
'spirants  not  as  momentary  sounds... e.g.  graben,  sagen,  2iS  g)'dwen, 
'  sdc/ien... The  b  also  in  the  combinations  lb,  rb  is  pronounced  as  W; 
'  e.  g.  in  gelber,  far  be,  but  not  when  the  1  and  b  belong  to  different 
'  words,  e.g.  stiUbein,  harbeutel.' 
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informs  me,  which  are  known  to  spell  the  word  with  ^.  The 
Latin  version  of  Clar.  (though  not  of  Boern.)  has  Sill)aims.  The 
solitary  instance  of  SiA/Sai/os-  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  (as  Mr  Hort 
suggests)  only  one  of  several  indications  of  the  Vatican  scribe  being 
familiar  with  Latin ;  the  confusion  of  v  and  b  being  common  in 
early  as  well  as  late  Latin  bibhcal  MSS,;  e.g.  the  Codex  Vercel- 
lensis  of  the  Gospels  (middle  of  4th  cent.;  i.e.  same  date  as  the 
Vatican), 

What  then  was  the  value  of  /3  ?     Not  I  think  that  of  the  labio- 
dental V.     For  the  only  argument  that  is  brought  for  this  value  is 
that  it  has  this  value  in  modern  Greek.     I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
Greek  speakers  give  it  this  sound,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  all  those  who  think  they  hear  this  sound  are  right.     The  truth 
is  there  is  a  labial  f  and  v,  as  well  as  a  labio-dental  f  and  v,  and  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labial  the  sound  is  often  taken 
for  that  of  the  labio-dental.     Mr  Ellis  (p.  518)  says  of  an  eminent 
modern  Greek,  '  The  letters  /3,  (j)  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced 
'  by  Prof.  Valetta  as  a  labial  v  and  f,  but  when  he  became  particularly 
'  emphatic  he  made  them  the  labio-dental  v  and  f.'     Mr  Geldart 
(yourn.  of  Philology  for  1869,  II.  p.  159)  says,  '/3  is  pronounced  in 
'  Greece  not  like  our  v  but  like  the  German  w,  only  much  more 
'  strongly  and  explosively,  if  one  may  use  the  word.     It  is  not 
'  sounded  by  bringing  together  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth, 
'  but  by  compressing  the  two  lips  together.     So  too  ^,  and  the  con- 
'  sonantal  sound  of  v,  are  pure  lip-letters,  and  very  different  in 
'  point  of  formation  from  f  or  v.'     (See  also  Appendix  A.  xviii.) 
It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  like  this  stands  in  at  least  as  close  a  rela- 
tion to  the  English  w  as  to  the  English  v. 

Here  then  we  meet  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  confusion  of  Latin  v  with  b,  by  the  occasional  representation 
of  Latin  v  by  /3,  and  by  the  historical  substitution  of  the  labio- 
dental V  in  the  Romance  languages  for  the  Latin  v.  The  phonetic 
pedigree  of  the  Romance  v  might  be  at  once  stated  as:  i.  u  vowel; 
a.  French  ou,  pronounced  as  in  oui;  3.  English  w;  4.  Labial  v; 
5.  Labio-dental  v.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  this  represents  an 
historical  succession  in  a  single  line.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
labial  v  existed  dialectically  in  Italy  (and  probably  in  Greece)  in 
classical  times,  and  that  this  accounts  for  such  instances  of  the  tran- 
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scription  of  Latin  v  by  /3,  as  may  be  really  the  writing  of  Polybiiis, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  others^  (e.g.  BeV^ioi/  opos  for 
Vesuvius),  and  such  vacillation  in  names  of  places  as  may  be  really 
due  to  the  ancient  authors  (e.g.  Labici,  Cic.  Agr.  i.  2)5  \  so  also 
Greek  writers  generally;  but  Lavici,  Liv.  2,  39.  4,  45).  In  and  after 
the  3rd  century  this  sound  encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the  -w, 
and  rendered  e.  g.  verba  indistinguishable  from  berba.  But  because 
the  Greek  /3  may  very  possibly  have  had  this  sound,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  Latin  v,  it  does  not  follow  that  Latin  v  had  this 
sound,  but  only  that  in  the  want  of  an  exact  representative  /3  came 
near  enough  to  be  used.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  in  classical  times  educated  persons  pronounced  the  letter  v  (u) 
(except  in  certain  positions)  otherwise  than  as  the  vowel  00,  either 
with  a  pause  after  it,  or  running  on  to  a  succeeding  vowel,  (as  in 
French  oui,)  or  as  English  w.  The  first  of  these  modes  was  the 
usual  sound  of  v  when  called  a  vowel,  the  third  when  called  a  con- 
sonant. After  q.  it  may  have  been  a  mere  sign  of  the  labialisation 
of  the  guttural,  an  effect  which  most  people  would  not  distinguish 
from  w.  And  possibly  the  same  may  be  its  purport  sometimes 
after  g,  1,  r,  s.  (See  §§  89.  94,  2,  and  Append.  A.  xx. — xxii.)  With 
a  short  i  following,  qv  made  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  represented 
by  Ku,  i.e.  k  followed  by  the  12th  vowel  (see  below).  The  rise  of 
b  out  of  V  in  a  few  cases  is  noted  in  §  76,  and  this  was  probably 
negotiated  by  a  labial  v,  which  perished  in  the  transaction. 

Corssen  appears  to  think  such  a  sound  as  the  Engl,  w  to  be  too 
weak  for  v  generally,  and  points  to  its  having  expelled  the  preceding 
consonant  in  some  words.  But  the  words  in  which  this  took  place, 
leaving  evidence  in  historical  Latin  behind  it,  are  very  few^,  viginti 
from  duo  (§  76),  nivis  from  nigv-is,  shown  by  ninguit  and  nix,  vixi 
compared  with  vivo  (§  129),  possibly  reduvia  with  ungvis.  Others 
are  evidenced  only  by  comparison  with  Greek  or  Sanskrit  stems. 
That  these  changes  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mediation  of  a 


^  Some  fev/  instances  in  inscriptions  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  end  of  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  are  mentioned  by  Franz  [Elem. 
Epigraph.  GrcEC.  p.  248).  I  have  not  the  means  now  for  further 
inquiry. 

^  Corssen  does  not  mention  such  words  as  sevoco,  seviri ;  and  they 
are  only  instances  of  the  usual  habit  of  sed;  see  §§  93,  2.  113. 
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labial  v  is  likely  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  part  or  rem- 
nants of  the  changes  which  constituted  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
language  from  its  common  stock,  and  to  prove  nothing  for  the 
pronunciation  of  v  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  unless 
indeed  guard  (once,  I  suppose,  pronounced  g<ward)  compared  with 
ivard,  &c.  shows  that  w  is  in  English  pronounced  as  v.  That  Cors- 
sen  should  also  consider  (^Aussprache^  I.  315)  the  omission  of  v  in 
such  words  as  sos  for  suos,  savium  compared  with  svavium,  &c., 
or  the  absorption  of  v  in  fautor  for  favitor,  nuper  for  novum  per, 
as  proofs  that  v  had  not  a  '  weak  vowel  sound  like  the  English  w,' 
but  a  consonantal  tone  like  the  Germ,  tv^,  is  to  me  very  surprising. 
J  draw  the  precisely  opposite  inference.     (See  above,  5.) 

On  F. 

On  the  sound  of  f  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  xxxvii). 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  first  book  and  in  §§  766  of  the  third 
book  would  be  almost  enough  to  show  that  f  was  not  a  sound  of 
the  Indo-European  original  alphabet,  but  of  a  much  later  and  more 
special  source.  The  number  of  words,  in  which  it  occurs  as 
initial,  is  not  very  large,  but  the  number  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
initial  of  a  suffix  or  after  a  vowel,  is  exceedingly  small — four  or  five 
only.  (Of  course  compounds  must  for  such  a  purpose  be  separated 
into  their  members,  e.g.  in  sestifer  f  is  initial).  A  few  more  are 
named  by  Corssen  (Zr/V.  Nachtr.  p.  193  sqq.  Aussprache^  I.  140 
sqq.  Ed.  2),  e.g.  Alfius,  Orfius,  Ufens,  Aufidus,  but  these  are  proper 
names  and  probably  not  Latin.  Certainly  such  a  rare  occurrence  of 
f  in  suffixes  goes  far  to  show  that  the  sound  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
when  these  suffixes  first  assumed  shape  and  use.  It  may  well  be  that 
-"bro  is  of  the  same  stock  as  ferre  to  bear^  but,  if  so,  they  are  col- 
lateral relatives,  and  -toro  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Similarly  the 
verbal  tense  suffixes  -bam,  -bo,  &c.,  the  derivative  noun  suffixes 
-bulo,  -bill,  -bo,  the  case-suffix  -bi  in  tibi,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobis,  -bus 

1  Corssen  means  by  the  Germ.  "W  the  labio-dental  English  V.  The 
south  Germ.  "W  is,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  the  labial  V  (see  App.  A.  xviii.). 
But  this  is  not  known  to  all  Germans,  though  Rumpelt  {Deutsch. 
Graf?i.  I.  322 — 327  note)  seems  gropmg  for  it.  See  also  p.  319,  where 
he  argues  for  the  old  high  German  w  or  uu  having  had  the  sound  of 
English  w. 
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in  nouns,  may  very  possibly  have  con^espondents  in  Latin  (or 
Umbrian  or  Oscani)  beginning  v^dth  f,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  such  v^^ords  with  f  as  in  a  collateral  not  a  parental  relation 
to  those  with  "b.  And  thus  amavi  would  not  be  for  ama-fui,  but 
it  may  contain  a  suffix  from  the  same  root  as  fui. 


On  C  before  £e,  e,  i,  &c. 


That  c  before  e  or  i  was  in  Latin  not  pronounced  as  either 
Engl,  ch,  i.e.  tsli  (so  in  Italian),  nor  as  s  (so  in  French  and  English), 
nor  as  ts  (so  in  German),  nor  in  fact  noticeably  different  from  k, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  arguments, 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
letter  following  e,  without  any  sign  of  a  variance  in  the  sound  of  c 
when  followed  by  e  or  i.  Can  Vergil  in  writing  replictus,  instead 
of  the  usual  replicitus,  have  made  so  great  a  change  as  hardening  s 
or  sli  or  ch  into  k  ?  If  a  final  e  be  omitted,  could  the  effect  have 
been  to  harden  these  dentals  or  palatals  into  k  ?  Yet  die,  due,  sie,  hunc 
stand  for  dice,  duee,  sice,  hunce.  Eosce  is  common,  but  is  never 
abbreviated  into  liosc :  that  is  to  say,  c  is  frequently  added  when  it 
would,  if  a  sibilant,  be  indistinguishable,  it  is  not  added,  when  its  pre- 
sence would  have  been  audible  !  Can  decern  have  been  pronounced 
decliem  or  detsem  or  desem,  and  yet  its  derivative  ordinal  have  been 
sounded  dekumus,  and  then,  at  the  same  time  with  that,  decMmus, 
&c.?  Kailius  became  GEelius:  did  the  e  change  its  sound  when  the 
diphthong  ai  was  changed  into  the  diphthong  ae  ?  or  did  it  wait 
until  the  diphthong  ae  gave  place  to  the  single  vowel  e  (§  262)? 
Compare  audaeter  (Quint,  i.  6,  §  17)  with  audaciter;  difficulter 
and  difacultas  with  difacile ;  capio,  reeipio,  eepi,  eaptum,  receptum ; 
cano,  cecini;  acer,  acris;  locus,  loci,  loco,  loculus,  locellus;  lacus 
with  its  genitives  laci  and  lacus,  and  dat.  pi.  lacubus  and  lacibus  ; 
piscis,  pisciculus,  piseosus ;  qverqvetmn  with  qvercetum ;  prssqvo- 
quis  contracted  into  prsacox,  and  prsscox  with  its  genitive  prsBcocis ; 
fax  with  its  old  nom.  faces.     I  am  aware  that  the  substitution  of  a 

^  Is  it  certain  that  the  signs  in  Umbrian^  Oscan,  &c.,  for  which  we 
write  f,  had  the  sound  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Lathi  f,  and  not  rather 
a  labial  sound? 
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guttural  for  a  palatal  (die  =  dik,  for  dice  =  diche)  may  be  paralleled 
from  Sanskrit  as  no^w  pronounced^  but  the  change  of  sound  is  marked 
by  a  change  of  letter,  and  the  palatal  letters  are  not  dependent  for 
their  sound  on  one  vowel  rather  than  another.  But  in  classical 
Latin  the  change  supposed  is  not  justified,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
analogy.  Changes  of  consonantal  sounds  are  frequent,  but  they  are 
rarely  caused  by  any  change  of  the  subsequent  vowel:  and  the 
change  of  sound  is  frequently  shown  by  a  change  of  the  spelling, 
e.g.  in  veh-ere,  vec-tum,  which  is  the  nearest  analogy  that  I  know. 

2.  The  letter  c  was  used  in  early  times  in  words  which  were 
afterwards  spelt,  some  with  c,  others  with  g ;  and  some  instances  of 
this  use  remain  in  early  inscriptions  (see  §§  56,  104).  Whether  these 
words  were  at  the  time  pronounced  with  the  flat  guttural,  or 
whether  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
(cf.  App.  A.  vii.),  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  k  was  also  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  a  few  inscriptions,  generally  before  a,  but  also  before  0, 
and  (in  one  inscription  regarded  on  this  account  by  Mommsen  as 
Grsecising)  before  e ;  e.  g,  kalendas,  korano,  dekembres ;  and  it  was 
the  regular  abbreviation  for  the  prasnomen  Kseso  and  for  kalendas 
(§103).  It  is  not  likely  that  if  c  before  e  and  i  was  pronounced 
otherwise  than  before  a,  0,  and  u,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  retain  k  for  the  guttural.  Yet  such  an  idea  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  reformers  of  Latin  orthography — neither 
to  Accius  nor  to  Lucilius  nor  to  Claudius  Cassar,  in  the  name  of 
each  of  whom  (see  however  §  946  n.)  c  occurs  before  one  of  these 
supposed  influential  vowels.  Quintilian  (i.  7,  §  10)  speaks  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  grammarians  to  write  k  before  a,  (not 
before  0  and  u  also,)  but  his  remark  on  this  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  c  had  but  one  sound,  "k  quidem  in  nullis  verbis  utendum 
puto,  nisi  quse  significat,  etiam  ut  sola  ponatur.  Hoc  eo  non  omisi, 
quod  quidam  eam,  quotiens  a  sequatur,  necessariam  credunt,  cum 
sit  c  littera  quas  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  proferat."  '  k  should 
not  in  my  opinion  be  used  in  any  qvord  except  in  those  for  qjuhich  it  can 
stand  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation.  I  mention  this  because  of  the  opinion 
of  some  persons  that  k  must  be  used  if  the  'vo'wel  a  follo'w  it,  though 
c  is  a  letter  the  sound  of  q.vhich  is  heard  before  all  'voxels.'' 
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their  full  force  may  be  seen,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hint  in  any 
ancient  writer  whatever  of  c  having  more  than  one  sound,  since 
the  early  times  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  (Schneider,  Lat. 
Gr.  I.  244,  247  5  Corssen,  Aussprache^  I.  48).  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  are  many  parts  of  their  writings  in  which 
such  a  variety  of  sound  could  hardly  help  being  noticed,  if  it  had 
existed.  For  instance  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §§  7 — 9)  first  refers  to  the 
discussion  of  the  grammarians  whether  the  Romans  lacked  some 
necessary  letters,  and  then  to  the  counter  question  whether  some 
were  superfluous,  and  speaks  of  k  and  q.  In  7  §  28  he  is  speaking 
expressly  of  what  is  written  one  way  and  pronounced  another,  and 
instances  this  very  letter  c  as  used  to  denote  Gnseus  (cf.  infr.  §  104). 
Terentianus  Maurus  (who  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  at  end 
of  3rd  century  p.  Chr.)  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
three  letters  c,  k,  q  contained  each  a  different  vowel  (ce,  ka,  qu ; 
comp.  App.  A.  xxiii.),  says  expressly,  as  I  understand  him,  that  k 
and  q  are  alike  in  sound  and  are  both  superfluous,  because  it 
matters  not  whether  c,  k,  or  q  be  used,  whichever  of  the  vowels 
follow  (vv.  204 — 209)^. 

See  also  Diomed.  pp.  423,  424,  ed.  Keil ;  Priscian  Inst.  i.  14. 
17;  pp.  12,  13,  ed.  Hertz;  Servius,  p.  422  ed.  Keil;  Pompeius, 
V.  no  ed.  Keil;  Max.  Vict.  p.  1945,  Putsche ;  and  others  quoted 
in  Schneider,  Lat.  Gr.  i.  p.  292  sqq. 

4.  c  is  invariably  represented  in  Greek  transliteration  by  k,  be 
the  vowel  that  follows  what  it  may ;  and  k  is  invariably  represented 
by   Latin  c^.     Now  Greek  k  has  never  been,    and  is   not   either 

1  The  lines  stand  thus  in  Lachmann's  edition,  but  the  whole  pas- 
sage, beginning  at  v.  85,  should  be  read : 

k  perspicuum  est  littera  quod  vacare  possit; 

et  q  similis,  namque  eadem  vis  in  utraque  est; 

quia  qui  locus  est  primitus  unde  exoritur  c, 

quascunque  deinceps  libeat  jugare  voces, 

mutare  necesse  est  sonitum  quidem  supremum, 

refert  nihilum,  k  prior  an  q  siet  an  c. 
i.  e.      Whatever  vowels  you  please  to  titter  after  fori7iing  the  guttural 
contact  for  C,  yoit  must  change  accordijigly  the  last  part  of  the  soimd 
{i.e.   the  vowel  pai-t  of  the  syllable  ca,  CO,  ce  6^<r.),   but  it  matters  not 
whether  the  fortner  part  (z.  e.  the  consonant)  be  k  or  q  or  c. 

^  Except  possibly  in  a  few  early  words,  the  spelling  of  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  c  being  once  the  common  sign  of  both  the  sharp 
and  flat  sruttural. 
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palatalised  or  assibilated  betore  any  vowel,  but  is  the  sharp  guttural 
mute^ 

Against  this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that  as  the  Latin  c 
coincided  in  sound  with  k  before  a,  o,  u,  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
Greeks  to  use  k  for  c  before  e  and  i,  unless  the  sound  before  e  or  i 
was  clearly  different  from  the  sound  of  k  and  was  readily  ex- 
pressible by  some  other  Greek  letter  2. 

Now  the  actual  sounds  given  to  c  before  e  or  i  in  words  derived 
from  Latin  are  (i)  Engl,  ch  (  =  tsli)  by  the  Italians  and  Wallachians. 
(a)  Engl,  th  (sharp)  by  the  Spaniards.  (3)  s  (sharp)  by  the  other 
Romance  peoples  (and  the  English),  (4)  The  Germans  pronounce 
it  in  Latin  words  as  ts.  Further  it  may  be  argued  on  physiological 
grounds  that  it  may  have  been  sounded  as  ky,  or  Germ,  ch,  or  sli ; 
these  being  possible  mediating  sounds  between  the  sharp  guttural 
mute  and  the  various  existing  sounds  of  Latin  c.  (See  v,  Raumer, 
Gesam.  Schriften,  pp.  40 — 43,  90 — 95;  Schuchardt,  I.  164;  Ellis, 
p.  204,  quoted  in  App,  A.xxv.;  Max  Miiller  in  Academy  for  Feb.  15, 
1 8 71.)     Could  these  sounds  have  been  represented  in  Greek? 

The  sound  of  s  could  easily  and  accurately  have  been  expressed 
by  Greek  0-. 

sh  could  be  expressed  by  either  o-,  o-cr  or  cri  (cf.  Mullach,  Gram, 
d.  Griech.  Vulgarsprache^  p.  115). 

til  (sharp)  would  be  expressed  far  more  nearly  by  o-  than  by  k. 
The  sound  of  sharp  tli  is  now  expressed  in  modern  Greek  by  ^, 
but  it  is  not  clear  when  6  first  obtained  this  sound. 

ts  could  easily  be  expressed  by  ra  or  t^  (see  below).  I  regard 
this  value  for  Latin  c,  until  at  least  some  very  late  period,  as  utterly 
inadmissible.  No  combination  was  so  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
Romans,  who  never  tolerated  a  dental  mute  before  a  sibilant  in  the 

^  The  Tzakonians  say  r^e  for  /cat  (see  below,  p.  xlix.),  Mr  D.  Bikelas 
(in  the  Acade??iy  for  15  March,  1871)  says,  'in  many  of  the  Greek 
'islands  k  is  pronounced  like  Italian  c  before  the  vowels  e,  l,  i;,' 

2  Prof.  Max  Mliller  says  :  'Unless  we  admit  that  C  in  Cicero  was 
'  pronounced  either  exactly  like  f  or  exactly  like  c — and  this  nobody 
'  maintains — nothing  remained  to  the  Greeks  but  to  use  k  as  the  nearest 
*  approach  to  the  modified  c'  Surely  this  is  going  too  far.  He  himself 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Germans  wrote  z  or  tz  for  c,  as  proving,  not 
that  z  or  tz  was  the  exact  pronunciation  of  c,  but  that  they  came  nearer 
to  c  than  did  the  Germ,  k,  or  ch.      {Academy,  p.  146.) 
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same  word.  (Etsi  is  of  course  two  words.)  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
either. 

Germ,  ch  is  a  sound  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  actually  proposed  as  a  value  of  Latin  c  before  e  and  i.  In 
modern  Greek  ^  expresses  it  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think  ^  had  this 
sound,  at  any  rate  till  late  Imperial  times  (cf.  Curtius,  Gr.  Etytn.  p. 
371,  ed.  a).  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  wait  till  some  spark  of 
evidence  for  such  a  sound  is  produced.  It  can  never  be  a  formida- 
ble claimant. 

Engl.  cli  =  ts]i  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  r^by  Procopius  in  the 
sixth  century  p.  Chr.  (in  the  word  rCovpovXov,  now  Tchorlu,  and 
others  in  Benseler's  Lexicon),  and  probably  in  the  Ravenna  docu- 
ments of  the  same  time,  e.g.  a/cr^io,  ^ovaT^Love<i^  for  actio,  donationes 
(Corssen,  i.  65  sq.  Ellis,  p.  529).  So  in  modern  Greek  r^  is  used  to 
represent  either  ts,  or  sh,  or  tsli  (Engl,  cli)  or  zh,  i.e.  French  j 
(Mullach,  p.  115).  Compare  the  Tzakonian  dialect,  Mullach,  p.  94 
sqq.  M.  Schmidt  in  Curtius  Studien^  ill.  349.  Prof.  Max  Muller 
objects  to  the  supposition  of  ^  having  been  possible,  '  because  ^  was 
'  looked  upon  as  a  double  consonant,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
'  would  have  made  a  preceding  short  vowel  long.'  This  argument  is 
no  doubt  good  in  reference  to  verse  in  the  Augustan  age:  I  am  not 
sure  of  its  being  applicable  to  prose  even  then,  if  ci  had  really  been 
sounded  as  cM,  and  I  believe  it  has  little  or  no  weight  as  applied  to 
transliteration  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  when  yet  k  represented  c. 
(See  Prof.  Munro's  account  of  an  Algerian  inscription  in  Donald- 
son's Varronianus^  p.  522,  ed.  3  5  Mullach,  p.  71  ;  Luc.  Miiller's  2nd 
Appendix  to  his  De  re  metrica.)  But  is  not  the  prosodiacal  argu- 
ment as  good  against  the  supposition  of  ci  being  =  ts]ii,  as  it  is 
against  its  being  represented  by  ^  ?  (cf.  v.  Raumer,  p.  40) ;  and  is 
there  any  trace  v/hatever  of  a  tendency,  at  a  time  when  quantity  was 
felt,  to  make  the  first  syllable  in  e,  g.  cecidi,  long  ? 

There  remains  one  theoretical  sound  for  ce,  viz.  kye.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate.  It  is  possible  I  believe  to  articulate  ke  at 
the  same  part  of  the  mouth  as  ka,  but  neither  English  nor  Germans 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  European  people  do  so.  ke  is 
palatal  and  ka  is  guttural,  but  the  difference  is  imperceptible.  But 
the  real  question  is,  had  Latin  ke  either  a  full  y  sound  or  a  slight  y 
sound,  such  as  is  sometimes  heard  in  Engl,  kind^  cardf     Mr  Ellis 
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several  times  (e.g.  p.  ^-z^,  comp.  204)  suggests  that  it  had,  but  he 
nowhere  defines  the  time  to  which  he  is  referring,  and  he  seems  to 
think  the  distinction  of  ke  and  kye  is  too  slight  for  us  to  rely  upon 
its  being  noticed.  I  can  only  say  that  the  distinction  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  obvious  enough,  far  more  obvious  than  many  which  I 
find  noticed  by  Roman  grammarians ;  and  neither  my  ear  nor  tongue 
is  acute  enough  to  find  or  make  any  clear  distinction  between  sounds 
which  Ellis  discriminates,  viz.  a  palatalised  k  (as  heard  in  the  occa- 
sional pronunciation  of  M?id,  &c.)  and  a  full  ky.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  if  the  distinction  was  not  obvious,  surely  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it ;  if  it  was,  then  would  not  the  Greek  ki  have 
been  a  tolerable  representative?  Yet  no  Greek  gives  us  KLrjvacop 
for  censor,  or  KuKepcov  for  Cicero. 

5.  Latin  c  was  represented  by  Gothic  k,  and  the  early  Latin 
words,  received  into  High  German,  were  all  spelt  with  a  k,  what- 
ever vowel  followed;  e.g.  Caesar,  Kaiser;  career,  Goth,  karkara, 
Germ,  kerker.  Later  adoptions  into  German  were  spelt  differently, 
e.g.  census.  Germ.  %in5;  cancelli.  Germ,  chanzella,  &c.  (Prof. 
Max  M tiller  accounts  for  this  as  due  to  the  early  poverty  of  the 
German  alphabet,  not  to  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the  sounds ;  and 
as  regards  Gothic,  partly  to  this  cause,  partly  to  a  (supposed)  habit 
of  taking  letter  for  letter  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sound, 
partly  to  the  possibility  of  Ulfilas  having  received  the  words  through 
the  Greek.) 

But  the  argument  most  pressed,  for  c  having  sometimes  a  different 
sound  from  k,  is  the  confusion  which  existed  between  ci  before  a 
vowel  and  ti  before  a  vowel.  Now  first,  whatever  force  there  may 
be  in  this  argument,  it  is  one  which  cannot  justify  our  attributing 
an  altered  sound  of  c  to  ce,  ci,  &c.  when  before  a  consonant. 
Secondly,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  (Corssen,  i.  50 — 67)  that  many 
instances  of  the  miswriting  are  due  to  the  confusion  not  of  tM^o 
sounds  but  of  two  distinct  suffixes  -cio,  tio ;  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bable instance  of  ti  for  ci  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
p.  Chr.;  and  only  seven  instances  of  ci  for  ti  in  inscriptions  before 
the  7th  century  p.  Chr.i     Further,  of  these  seven  instances,  three 

^  Gorssen  points  out  (ti.  p.  1003)  that  Mommsen  speaks  to  the 
same   purport  (Liv.  Cod.   Veivn.  ^.  175).     '  Numquam  in  libro  Vero- 
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(pericise,  ocio,  prudencius)  are  not  of  early  times,  and  are  given  by- 
collectors  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spelling  ocio  at  least  was 
usual ;  one  (renunciationem)  is  from  a  notoriously  bad  collector :  a 
fifth  (disposicionem)  is  from  a  late  Neapolitan  inscription  contain- 
ing several  misspelt  words  i;  the  remaining  two  (terniinac[iones], 
defenciones)  are  from  an  inscription  at  Medjana  in  Africa  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  (^^^ — i-^S  P-  Chr.).  Even  if  these  last 
be  rightly  copied,  (which  is  not  certain,)  an  inference  from  African 
spelling  or  pronunciation  in  the  3rd  century  to  ordinary  Roman 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  (say)  the  Augustan  age  would  be 
about  as  justifiable  as  an  inference  from  the  usage  of  words  or 
constructions  in  Apuleius  or  Tertullian  to  that  of  Cicero  or 
Quintilian,  It  is  curious  that  the  grammarian  (Pompeius)  whom 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  quotes  as  his  authority  for  saying  that  '  we 
'  know  for  certain  that  in  the  jth  century  it  was  considered  wrong 
'not  to  assibilate  ti  before  a  vowel,'  was  also  an  African,  from 
Mauretania,  and  as  regards  his  age  all  that  is  tolerably  certain  is 
that  he  did  not  live  before  the  5  th  century,  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (Keil,  Gram.  Lat.  v.  p.  93.  See  also 
Teufiel,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Litt.  p.  982).  And  again,  another  African, 
Commodianus,  of  the  3rd  century,  has  in  an  acrostic  the  word  cum 
for  the  initial  word  of  the  line  which  is  to  give  the  last  letter  but 
three  of  eoncupiscen/laes  (L.  Miiller,  De  re  metr.  p.  262,  quoted  by 
Corssen  11.  1003). 

Thirdly,  what  does  this  confusion  really  prove  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ci  before  a  vowel,  at  the  time,  be  it  what  it  may, 
when  the  confusion  existed?  Prof.  M.  Miiller  says;  'The  only 
'  point  where  these  two  letters  (c  and  t)  can  possibly  meet  is  the 
'  assibilation.  Ti  may  go  as  far  as  tsi,  but  unless  ki  also  went  as 
'  far  as  tsM,  the  two  could  not  have  met,  and  no  Roman  whether  in 
'Italy  or  Africa  could  have  attempted  to  write  renuntiatio  by 
'  renunciatio '  (^Academy ^  p.  146).     I  reply  (i)  by  referring  to  Prof. 


nensi  commutatas  reperies  litteras  0  et  t,  quod  qui  ante  septimum 
sseculum  obtinuisse  sibi  persuadent,  ne  [assuredly)  ii  vehementer  errant.' 

^  Some  of  these  remarks  are  due  to  Prof.  Munro's  pamphlet. 

^  Prof.  Munro  tells  me  that  this  line  should  be  read,  '  Turn  pro  die 
tuo  vigila,'  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  imperatives_and  antitheses 
before  and  after. 
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Mullers  instructive  Lectures,  ii.  p.  i68,  where,  quoting  Marsli,  he 
says,  'We  are  told  by  careful  observers  that  the  lower  classes  in 
[French]  Canada  habitually  confound  t  and  k,  and  say  mekier, 
moikie  for  metier^  moit'ie.  Quintilian  (if  the  MSS  are  correct,  I.  ii. 
5,  ed.  Halm)  speaks  of  that  'fault  of  pronunciation  by  which 
c  and  g  are  softened  into  t  and  d'  (comp.  Schuchardt,  iii. 
8 1,  sq.).  (2)  I  refer  to  an  authority  whom  Prof.  Miiller  will 
respect — Mr  Ellis  (quoted  in  App.  A.  xxv.),  who  explains  dis- 
tinctly how  the  confusion  of  t  with  c  arises,  and  in  the  stage  of 
ky,  ty,  before  either  is  assibilated;  and  v.  Raumer  (who  seems 
to  me  to  have  inspired  M.  Muller  in  his  argument  generally) 
says  the  same  (Gesam.  Schriften^  p.  92).  (3)  I  venture  to  go  still 
farther,  and,  while  fully  admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  of  pala- 
talised k  and  t  (ky,  ty)  having  been  the  mediator  between  ce,  ci  and 
the  modern  assibilated  pronunciations,  such  as  s,  ts,  or  th,  I  hesitate 
as  to  its  reality.  For,  as  Corssen  says  (i.  49),  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
positive  evidence  for  it :  and,  if  c  once  became  t,  the  change  of  t  to  s 
is  far  too  common  a  phenomenon  in  Latin  to  necessitate  an  explana- 
tion, which  applies  only  to  t  before  i  (cf.  §  191  and  infr.  p.  liv.). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  palatalisation  of  c  into  cli=:sli  in 
French  is  before  the  vowel  a\  (Diez,  i.  249,  considers  here  the 
intermediate  step  to  have  been  a  guttural  aspirate.  Germ,  ch.) 

To  sum  up ;  as  there  is  not  one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence, 
before  at  least  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation 
of  c  than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural,  except  the  few  reminiscences 
of  the  sound  of  g,  two  African  inscriptions,  and  the  African 
acrostic  of  the  3rd  century  with  the  doubtful  inferences  deduced 
from  them,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  any  defence  of  so 
thoroughly  confusing  a  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  as  arises  from  sounding  c  as  s,  that  it  is  theoretically 
possible  for  the  Romans  to  have  made  a  difference  in  ci  compared 
with  ca,  which  was  yet  so  small  that  no  grammarian  noticed  it, 
and  no  writer  attempted  to  express  it. 

^  So  in  English  the  pronunciation  of  c  as  ky  took  place  only  (?) 
before  a.;  e.g.  card,  kind {  =  kyaind),  sky  {  =  skyai). 


On  g  before  s,  e  and  i. 


On  g  before  se,    e   and  i. 

That  g  in  Latin  was  not  pronounced  as  English  j  (  =  dzh),  and 
that  it  was  always  hard  before  all  vowels,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  arguments.  (Compare  also  the  discussion  of  o  before 
the  like  vowels.) 

1.  Closely  connected  foiTns  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
vowel  following  g,  without  any  evidence  of  a  desire  to  change  g 
before  e  or  i;  e.g.  malignus  for  maligenus;  gigno  for  gigeno  ;  teg- 
men  for  tegimen ;  tignum  compared  with  tigillum,  &c.  Similarly 
rego,  regis,  regit  becomes  rectum  (for  regtmn) ;  reg-  makes  regis, 
regi,  regum,  regiilus,  and  rex  (for  reg-s,  rec-s) ;  ager,  agri ;  fuga, 
fugse,  fugax,  fugio,  fugitivns. 

2.  In  Greek  g  is  always  represented  by  y\  and  y  is  represented 
by  g.  It  is  true  in  modern  Greek  y  before  e  and  i  is  Eng.  y;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  when  y  first  gained  this  sound.  And  more- 
over the  sound  of  y  is  not  that  of  Engl.  j. 

3.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  grammarians  of  any 
different  sound  of  g  before  the  several  vowels.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  because  they  speak  of  the  effect  of  g  and  c,  upon  a  pre- 
ceding n,  in  converting  the  dental  into  the  guttural  nasal.  But  they 
make  no  allusion  to  any  difference  in  the  g.  Yet  the  instances 
adduced  contain  the  lingual  as  well  as  the  labial  vowels,  e.  g.  angvis, 
ingenuus,  anceps,  Longinus,  angulus,  angens.  It  is  no  doubt  not 
impossible  that  this  change  in  the  sound  of  n  should  be  made  before, 
palatals  such  as  Engl,  ch  and  j  ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  in  English. 
I  infer  that  the  Latins  had  (in  these  cases  at  least,  and  if  in  these, 
why  not  in  others?)  c  and  g  hard,  v/hether  e  and  i,  or  a,  0,  u 
followed. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  g  having  such  a  sound  as  Engl,  j 
before  the  4th  or  5th  century  p.  Chr,,  according  to  Schuchardt; 
before  the  5th  century,  according  to  Corssen.  Diez  (i.  268)  infers 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  that  g  was  the  guttural  flat  mute  up 
to  the  7th  century.  The  omission  of  g  before  i,  in  major  for  magior, 
does  not  appear  to  imply  the  assibilation  of  g.     For  it  takes  place 
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before  v  as  much  as  before  i,  e.  g.  nivis  for  nigvis,  malo  for  magvolo ; 
and  g  is  too  commonly  omitted  before  consonants  to  make  its 
omission  before  semiconsonants  unnatural.  There  is  evidence  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  its  having  the  sound  of  Engl,  y  (=j), 
e.g.  magestates  for  majestates,  ^etevri  for  viginti.  Possibly  this 
may  have  existed  dialectically  earlier. 


On  dentals;    especially  ti  before  a  vov^el. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  ti  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 
Isidore  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  p.  Chr.,  viz.  that  before 
a  vowel  tia  should  be  sounded  as  zia.  And  Pompeius  (v.  pp.  104, 
286,  ed.  Keil)  and  Consentius  (v.  p.  395,  ed.  Keil)  appear  to  say 
the  same.  But  these  are  apparently  not  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  wit- 
nesses ;  and  accordingly  donationem,  donationes,  are  represented  in 
Ravenna  Greek  of  the  6th  century  by  ^covaCiovefx,  hovar^Loves.  And 
since  the  6th  century,  according  to  Corssen,  instances  occur  of  a 
similar  assibilation,  in  which  the  i  was  not  preserved,  e.g.  con- 
stantso,  constanzo  are  written  for  constantio.  Schuchardt  (i.  104. 
150)  thinks  that  assibilation  began  as  early  as  the  2nd  century 
p.  Chr.,  but  did  not  become  general  till  a  much  later  period.  In 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  it  appeared  before  the  first  Punic  War,  and 
the  origin  of  such  forms  as  formonsus  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
fonnontios  (see  §813).     Ondi  before  a  vowel  see  §  154. 

A  final  d  was  often  pronounced  as  t  (§  150)  ;  and  Quintihan's 
words  (i.  7,  §  5)  imply,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ad  and  at,  though  the  difference  in  spelling  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  long.  But  d  is  rarely  final  (§  155),  and 
Velius  Longus  (beginning  of  2nd  cent.  p.  Chr.)  speaks  of  apud 
and  sed  being  pronounced  with  d  (p.  2231,  Putsche). 

Mr  Munro  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  continental  t  (and 
therefore  of  course  d)  is  more  dental  than  with  us.  Mr  Ellis  {Phil, 
Soc.  Trans.  1867,  Suppl.  p.  12)  describes  the  European  dental  as 
formed  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  whereas  in  English 
the  tongue  scarcely  reaches  the  gums.  (See  however  Eng.  Pron. 
p.  477,  n.)     But  I  do  not  think  this  can  affect  the  question  of  the 
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interchange  of  d  and  t.  That  interchange  depended  on  the  tendency 
to  drop  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  the 
Germans  do  now,  e.g.  unt  for  w«i  (BrUcke,  pp.  38.  46.  See  also 
below,  A  pp.  A.  vii.). 


On  bs,  X,  bt,  &c. 

Thatbs  is  =  ps,  not  bz,  follows  from  the  general  law  of  Latin,  that 
the  former  of  two  consonants  is  made  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
from  the  fact  that  s  was  the  sharp  hiss.  Some  instances  are  found 
of  araps,  iirps,  pleps  (Neue,  i.  p.  137).  Compare  also  scribo, 
iscrip-si,  scriptum  (cf.  §  78).  Plutarch  writes  Upov  oij/eKovevTrjs 
for  templum  obseqventis  {Fort.  Rom.  10). 

Similarly  x  is  for  ks,  not  gz.  Compare  rego,  rexi,  rectum. 
Reg-si  first  becomes  rec-si,  then  is  written  rexi. 

So  also  obtulit  was  pronounced  optulit :  optimus  is  for  ob-timus, 
(see  Quint.  I.  7.  7).  And  usually  with  the  prepositions  in  compo- 
sition, we  shall  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  though  MSS.  and  in- 
scriptions vary  much  in  their  spelling,  the  assimilation,  entire  or 
partial,  was  expressed  in  pronouncing ;  the  spelling,  as  is  natural, 
oscillating  between  the  claims  of  etymology  and  sound ;  e.  g.  accedo, 
attulit,  affero,  &c. 


On  n  before  gutturals;  gn. 

The  pronunciation  of  n  as  ng  before  a  guttural  (c,  g,  qu)  is  clear 
from  Nigidius  Figulus,  aj),  Gell.  xix.  4.  7.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  absorption  of  the  g.  And  in  the  Greek  to  which  it  is  compared 
the  y  is  written  twice,  ayycXos- 

Gn  is  (or  was)  in  Germany,  I  believe,  pronounced  like  ng  +  n,  i.  e. 
dignus  is  sounded  ding-nus.  In  Italian  and  French  it  is  like  ny  in 
din-yus.  There  appears  to  be  no  allusion  to  such  pronunciations 
in  any  of  the  Latin  writers,  although  they  frequently  discuss  ng. 
This  seems  decisive  against  the  above-named  pronunciations  of  gn,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  for  them.  (See  Schneider, 
Lat.Gr.l.  272-,  Corssen,  11.  262,  ed.  2.) 
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On    s. 

Gorssen  maintains  {^Ausspr.  i.  294)  that  s  had  in  Latin  three 
sounds : 

(i)  Sharp  (i.e.  a  hiss)  as  initial,  and  medial  before  and  after 
other  consonants,  except  n. 

(2)  Soft  (i.e.  flat  =  Engl,  z)  between  two  vowels,  as  now  in  the 
Romance  tongues,  and  after  n. 

(3)  Dull  and  faint  at  the  end  of  words. 

Of  the  sound  of  s  as  s  sharp  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof.  For  (a)  it  maintains  its  place  before  sharp  consonants  in  st, 
sp,  sq,  sc,  and  it  does  not  maintain  its  place  before  flat  consonants, 
e.g.  d,  m,  n,  1,  r  (§  193.  a).  {¥)  It  changed  a  flat  consonant  preceding 
it  to  a  sharp.  It  may  be  said  that  consul,  mons,  ars  show  flat 
consonants  preceding.  But  consul  was  abbreviated  cos,  which  shows 
the  evanescence  of  the  n.  Mons,  ars  (from  stems  monti-,  arti-) 
are  instances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Romans,  when  sacrificing  some- 
thing, to  sacrifice  all.  The  ti  has  already  gone :  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  write  n  and  r  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  words. 
But  the  pronunciation  is  a  different  thing.  I  conjecture  that  both  n 
and  r  were  in  these  cases  nvhispered,  not  voiced  (cf.  App.  A.  viii. — x.). 
This  necessity  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  permit  the  retention 
of  n  and  r,  when  there  was  no  further  reason.  A  whispered  r 
exists  in  Icelandic  (written  hr,  Ellis,  p.  544).  A  similar  whispered  r 
may  be  presumed  in  words  like  prorsum,  sursum,  which  became 
prosum,  susum,  by  r  assimilating  to  s.  But  that  r  as  a  general  rule 
was  voiced,  appears  clearly  from  its  pathology  and  influence. 

The  third  sound,  attributed  by  Gorssen  to  s,  is  inferred  from 
the  frequent  omission  of  s  in  writing,  and  from  its  non-pronuncia- 
tion in  early  verse  (§  193.  5).  I  do  not  know  what  precise  sound 
Gorssen  means  to  give  it,  nor  what  it  could  have,  different  from  s 
or  z,  but,  this  difficulty  over,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

But  the  second  sound  seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  I  cannot 
estimate  properly  the  value  of  the  argument  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages^.    Their  list  of  sounds  is  not  so  closely  accordant  with  that 

^  Mr  Payne  {Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1868 — 9,  p.  419)  doubts  the  s  between 
two  vowels  having  a  z  sound  in  French  in  the  13th  or  14th  centuries. 
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attributed  either  by  Corssen  or  myself  to  the  Romans,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  suppose  any  identity  of  pronunciation  in  this  case. 
In  Italian  particularly  s  has  a  very  different  character  from  what  it 
had  in  Latin.  Witness  the  combinations  sb,  sm,  sg,  sd,  sn,  si,  sr, 
&c.  There  remain  three  other  arguments  which  appear  to  me,  if 
they  prove  anything,  to  prove  that  s  written  was  s  sharp. 

(i)  The  fact  that  r  supplanted  s  in  many  words  is  justly  ad- 
duced (p.  280)  as  a-  proof  that  s  was  in  these  words  pronounced 
like  z.  But  why  this  should  prove  that  s  was  pronounced  as  z  in 
other  words,  in  which  this  change  did  not  take  place,  is  far  from 
clear.  I  draw  exactly  the  opposite  inference.  If  s  had  in  these 
words  been  pronounced  like  z,  it  would  have  passed  to  r  as  in 
other  words.  This  rhotacism  swept  over  the  language  like  an 
epidemic,  and  seized  those  instances  of  s  as  its  victims  which  were 
predisposed  to  it  by  the  sound ;  and  it  is  surely  most  probable  that 
it  seized  all  such.     Reason  for  discrimination  I  see  none. 

(a)  Another  argument  (p.  281)  is  that  an  s  between  two 
vowels,  which  in  some  forms  was  changed  to  r,  in  other  forms  of 
the  same  stem  was  omitted.  I  cannot  see  what  this  proves,  except 
that  the  flat  s  which  changed  to  r  was  sometimes  omitted.  ^  But 
the  question  is,  what  was  the  sound  of  an  s  which  was  not  omitted, 
and  which  did  not  change  to  r? 

(3)  The  last  argument  brought  by  Corssen  (p.  284)  is  that  s 
after  n  was  pronounced,  in  certain  words  at  least,  as  if  between 
two  vowels,  the  n  being  omitted,  and  consequently,  it  would  have 
the  ordinary  sound  of  s  between  two  vowels,  i.e.  z  (see  §  168.  3). 
On  this  matter  I  would  refer  to  the  extract  from  Mr  Bell  given 
in  App.  A.  §  V.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cicero  tells  us  that  ns, 
nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel  (§  167).  Now  s  and  f  agree  in 
being  voiceless  continuous  consonants.  And  voiceless  consonants 
are  just  those  'before  which  n  is  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  add  any 
'appreciable  sound  to  the  syllable.'  I  conclude  from  these  facts  that 
s  was  a  voiceless  consonant  in  this  case  also ;  that  the  n  was  scarcely 
audible;  but  that  to  compensate  for  this,  the  Romans  lengthened 
the  preceding  vowel,  i.e.  dwelt  longer  on  the  preceding  vowel,  to 
signalize  the  fact  of  the  syllable  being  more  than  the  vowel  +s. 
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Greek  transcriptions  show  that  it  was  the  'vowel^  not  merely  the 
syllable,  that  was  lengthened. 

Gurtius  has  made  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominative 
case  of  certain  classes  of  Greek  substantives  the   subject  of  an 
instructive  essay  (as  indeed  all  he  writes  is  instructive),  Studien,  ii. 
I5g_ 175;  and  has  put  forth  a  theory  of  the  pathology  of  these 
cases,   which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Latin  long  vowel 
before  ns,  a  fact  which  he  naturally  notices  in  this  connection. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  setting  out  the  different  moments  of  the 
change  from  e.g.  Trareps  to  ivarr^p,  yvoifjiovs  to  yvatficov,  cjiepovrs  to 
(jyepav,  (Tacf)e(rs  to  o-acfii^s  (p.  1 69),  he  means  to  imply  any  chrono- 
logical interval,  even  the  smallest,  between  the  stages  of  the  change. 
But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unreality  about  it,  which  makes  me 
unable,  at  least  without  explanation,  to  adopt  his  theory.     He  de- 
scribes the  process  thus :  '  n,  r,  s  before  a  final  s  make  the  preceding 
'  vowel  long ;  and  thereby  becoming  weak  themselves,  run  a  risk  of 
<  passing,  as  it  were,  into  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
'  accusative  plural  (p.ov(ras,  musas,  for  nova-avs,  musams).    But  in- 
*  stead  of  so  doing,  they  draw  the  following  s  to  themselves,  assi- 
'  milate  it  to  themselves,  take,  as  it  were,  the  duration  of  the  s,  and 
'so  recover  their  full  sound  of  n,  r,  s.'    The  unreality  of  this  lies 
first  in  speaking  of  n,  r,  s,  as  going  through  successive  stages  of 
weakness  and  recovery,  and  secondly  in  the  notion  of  assimilation 
itself.    The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  vocal  u 
and  voiceless  s  were  incompatible.     The  Latin  generally,  after  its 
wont,  and  the  Greek  in  some  instances  (e.g.  ^lova-as,  Sov'?),  made  the 
former  of  the  two  give  way  to  the  latter ;   n  became  voiceless,  and 
the  vowel  was  lengthened  by  the  involuntary  dwelling  upon  it  in 
consciousness  of  the  obscuration  of  one  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
word.     In  Greek  generally  the  n  won  the  day,  and  the  so-called 
assimilation  of  ns  to  nn  is,  in  reality,  the  voice  dwelling  longer  on 
the  n  and  not  uttering  the  s  at  all,  the  previous  vowel  having  been, 
as  before,  prolonged  in  anticipation  of  the  loss.     If  I   may  use 
metaphorical  language,  the  voice  may  be  said  to  lengthen  the  vowel 
just  as  a  leaper  presses  the  ground  more  firmly  before  a  spring. 
The  speaker  is  aware  of  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  ap- 
proaching, and  instinctively  spreads  the  time  required  for  the  vowel 
+  a+  8  over  two  of  them,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  apportion  it 
strictly  and  preserve  them  all. 
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In  Latin  homons  became  homos ;  the  s  was  then  dropped, 
partly  perhaps,  because  otherwise  a  confusion  with  the  ace.  plur.  of 
0  nouns  would  be  imminent,  partly  from  the  slight  hold  a  final  s 
had  in  the  early  language.  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  -on  stems 
(cf.  §§  449,  450)  the  0  was  naturally  long.  The  stems  in  -r  and  -I 
(which  were  voiced  consonants)  repudiated  the  sharp  nominative 
sign  s.  Stems  in  -s  with  a  short  preceding  vowel  and  not  neuter 
are  rare.  In  some  we  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nominative  (e.g. 
Ceres,  arbos),  in  others  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  venus,  vetus,  lepiis, 
cinis).  Of  stems  in  -t  with  short  vowel,  only  aMes,  aries,  paries 
lengthen  it  in  nom.  sing. 

Origin  of  ss. 

It  passes  now  for  a  recognized  and  certain  theory  among  most 
philologers  that  ss  is  in  many  words  the  result  of  a  progressi've 
assimilation  (§31.  n.).  This  assimilation  is  alleged  in  («)  the  supine 
stem ;  and  (J?)  in  superlatives  and  ordinals.  It  is  always  assumed  by 
Bopp,  Curtius^,  Corssen,  L.  Meyer,  Schleicher. 

(a)  Corssen,  who  especially  has  defended  this  theory  against 
all  comers  (Beitr.  419,  426  sq.),  holds  that,  e.g.  tond-tum  became 
tons-turn,  and  then  tons-sum,  afterwards  tonsum ;  and  that  in  such 
cases  as  mer-sum,  lap-sum,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  dental  at  the  end 
of  the  stem,  the  change  of  t  to  s  is  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

Now  to  this  theory  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  fatal  ob- 
jections: (i)  tons-turn  is  a  perfectly  stable  sound,  and  if  this  form 
had  once  arisen,  no  further  change  (except  perhaps  to  tostum)  would 
have  occurred;  (2)  there  is  a  qjohok  class  of  stems  forming  their 
supine  in  -sum  (§  19 1 , 3),  for  which  the  theory  utterly  fails  to  account. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  possibility  of  Gorssen's  first 
step ;  viz.  that  tond-tum  became  tons-tum.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
tolerated  two  dental  mutes  coming  together.  It  was  important  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  suffix,  and  yet  tond-tum,  if  left  to  the 
ordinary  law,  would  have  become  simply  tont-tum,  and  the  double 


^  Curtius  says,   *  ar  is  in  all  Greek  dialects  one  of  the  most  favourite 
*oups.     I  only  know  at  the  most  c 
..The  passage  of  st  into  s  is  in  La 
'  Greek.'    {Stiidien^  i.  i,  p.  241— 2.) 


'groups.     I  only  know  at  the  most  of  one  instance  of  its  passing  into 
■'  ff..,The  passage  of  st  into  s  is  in  Latin  as  frequent,  as  it  is  strange  in 
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t  would  have  been  sounded  like  one  only.  The  Greeks  thei-efore 
softened  the  former  of  the  two  mutes  into  s;  e.g.  duvr-ros,  az/uoro?; 
aS-reoi/,  d(TTeov'y7r€i6-dfjvai,  rreKrBfjvai.  (Curt.  Gr.  Gr,  §46.  See  also 
§  50.)  The  Romans  also  adopted  this  course  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  important  to  preserve  the  t  (e.g.  in  est  for  edit  (edt),  eats)\  and 
where  an  r  follows  immediately,  because  an  s  immediately  before 
an  r  is  hardly  pronounceable;  e.g.  tond-trix  becomes  tons-trix  (not 
tond-srix,  tonsrix) ;  and  compare  miilctrum  with  mulsum.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  against,  but  much  to  favour,  the  first  step  of 
<2orssen's  theory,  if  dental  stems  only  were  concerned.  Tond-tum, 
mit-tura  may  well  have  become  tons-turn,  mis-tum ;  but  why  should 
any  further  change  have  occurred?  If,  as  Curtius  says  {Erl'dut.  %u 
§  147),  '  it  is  a  prevalent  law  of  speech  that  difficult  combinations 
'  of  sounds  are  more  bearable,  if  they  have  arisen  from  others  yet 
'  more  difficult,  language  setting  limits  to  the  change  of  sounds  in 
'  order  to  make  their  origin  more  patent,'  still  less  is  it  likely  that, 
when  change  has  secured  an  easy  combination,  a  causeless  further 
change  should  be  made.  The  combination  st  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  language i;  e.g.  fastus,  festus,  §  787;  arista,  costa, 
prsetexta,  &c.  §  788;  angustus,  funestus,  &c.  §  789;  astns,  csestus, 
&c.  §  800 ;  fustis,  hostis,  pestis,  &c.  §  803 ;  agrestis,  &c.  §  808 ; 
egestas,  potestas,  §  811;  ecLuester,  pedester,  &c.  §903;  post,  ast; 
ostendo,  abstineo,  sustento,  &c.;  est,  estis;  venisti,  audisti,  &c.; 
Stella,  stumns,  sto,  sterno,  antistes,  &c.  Nor  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
is  there  a  single  clear  instance  of  st  passing  into  ss  or  s-.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  assuming  that  os,  cssis,  or  the  old  forni 
ossu,  are  formed  from  oo-reov.  The  root  of  os  may  have  had  a  d  or 
t ;  in  which  case  this  instance  would  only  exemplify  the  very  same 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of  dealing  with 
double  dentals,  which  we  are  here  discussing.  Corssen  indeed 
brings  forward  adgretus,  egretus,  quoted  by  Festus  as  old  forms  of 
the  past  participles ;  ccmestum  is  also  found  in  one  or  two  places 
as  well  as  comesum;   and  ostensa  is  found  as  well   as  ostenta. 

'  Leo  INIeyer  calls  it  *a^  combination  for  which  our  languages 
*  (i.e.  Greek  and  Lathi)  have  a  general  and  strong  predilection.'  {J^er^l. 
Gr.  I.  243-) 

^  Even  in  the  later  imperial  times  there  seems  little  evidence  of  such 
a  change.     See  Schuchardt,  i.  145.  m.  .75.  . 
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Now  adgretus  and  egretus  are  of  course,  if  genuine,  simply  in- 
stances of  the  preservation  of  the  starting-point  common  to  all 
theories:  comestum  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  of  a  perfectly 
possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  double  dental  in  these  forms, 
but  may  be  equally  well  regarded  as  the  sister,  not  the  mother, 
of  comesum :  ostenta  may  be  an  instance  of  the  same,  but  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  ten-ere,  while  ostensa 
-belongs  to  tend-gre.  (On  infestus,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen,  see  my 
note  on  p.  220.  On  h^sum,  hausunis  see  below.)  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  change  of  st  into  s  or  ss. 

My  second  objection  to  Corssen's  theory  is  this.  All  the  verbs 
which  form  their  supine  in  -sum  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first,  stems  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  a  dental  mute,  viz. 
t,  d;  the  second,  stems  in  which  the  final  stem  consonants  are  1  or  r 
preceding  g,  1,  or  r ;  the  third  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  however  characterised  by  the  active  perfect  (if 
they  have  one,)  being  in  si  (§705).  Now  this  third  class,  not  a  large 
one,  (lapsiim,  jussum,  pressum;  parsurus,  mulsuin  from  miilcere; 
fixum,  fiuxum;  mansum;  censum,  hsssum,  hausurus),  but  containing 
stem.s  ending  similarly  to  other  verbs  which  have  -tmn,  exhibits 
probably  the  result  of  various  laws,  and  the  -sum  miay  be  partly 
due  to  a  kind  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  perfect.  At  any  rate 
no  light  on  its  origin  is  derivable  from  Corssen's  theory.  But  the 
second  class,  which  is  quite  as  numerous,  is  pervaded  by  a  law:  all 
-words  of  the  character  named  have  the  supine  in  -sum.  And  yet 
this  is  utterly  alien  from  Corssen's  theory.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  sparg-tum,  mulg-tum,  fall-turn,  curr-tum  became  spar-sum, 
mul-sum,  fal-sum,  cur-sum  by  passing  through  the  stage  of  spar-s- 
tum, mul-s-tum,  fal-s-tum,  cur-s-tum.  (Torreo  with  stem  tors- 
made  torstum,  then  tostum,  and  there  stayed.) 

Two  other  grounds  for  hesitation  in  accepting  Corssen's  theory 
may  be  mentioned,  (i)  It  supposes  a  progressi've  assimilation, 
whereas  this  is  very  rare  indeed  in  Latin  ^.  But  L  admit  that  it  is 
possible.     Its  probability  however  is  very  small.     Moreover  (2), 

^  It  is  rare  in  other  cognate  languages  too,  if  I  may  judge  from, 
Schleicher's  Compendium.  (For  the  definition  oi progressive  2cdA  regres- 
sive assimilation  see  note  to  page  11.  Kiihner  {Ausf.  Gr.  Gr.  §  64 
Vol,  I.  p.  ■J09,  ed.  2)  reverses  the  usual  application  of  these  terms.) 
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the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  stems  ending  in  s  originally  do  not 
follow  the  change  prescribed  by  Corssen;  e.g.  ges-tum  does  not 
become  ges-sum.  But  there  are  three  verbs  in  which  such  a  change 
appears  to  be  found ;  censeo,  haurio,  liaereo.  Now  censeo  is  origi- 
nally a  t-  stem  (comp.  /cevretu),  and  is  perhaps  a  secondary 
derivative  from  census,  which  would  in  that  case  be  the  participle 
of  a  lost  consonant  verb.  Hausurus  is  quite  anomalous.  I  find 
it  only  in  Verg.  A.  lY.  383,  and  an  imitation  in  Stat.  A.  I.  667, 
twice  in  Silius,  and  possibly  once  in  Seneca  (see  p.  247).  Hausturus 
(Gic.)  and  haustus  show  the  regular  supine  stem.  Hsereo  is, 
.1  suspect,  an  r  stem  (comp.  alpeco,  though  h  in  Latin  does  not 
usually  correspond  to  an  aspirate  in  Greek),  and  owes  its  supine  stem 
(hsesurus,  hsesito)  to  the  long  penult  (comp.  curro,  verro). 

The  theory  which  I  oppose  to  Corssen's  is,  as  applied  to  the 
dental  stems,  that  tt,  dt  became  first  ts,  ds,  and  then  ss  or  s.  This 
theory  fulfils  the  really  necessary  conditions  of  truth  as  completely 
as  Corssen's  fails.  For  the  first  step  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
stems,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  suffix  only  to  be  primarily 
affected:  the  second  step  is  inevitable  if  the  first  be  admitted.  Ts, 
ds  are  utterly  unstable  (in  Latin),  and  must  become  entirely  sibilant. 
The  only  objection  which  I  can  see  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
phonetic  cause  of  the  change  of  dt,  tt,  Igt,  bt,  Sec.  into  ds,  ts,  Igs, 
ps,  &c.  is  not  apparent.  But  neither  is  the  phonetic  cause  of  the 
change  of  dt  to  st.  Possibly  a  good  phonetician,  like  Mr  M.  Bell  or 
Mr  Ellis,  may  find  a  reason  for  the  change  where  others  cannot. 
I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Greek  r  before  t 
frequently  changed  to  s  (e.g.  cf)r]ai,  Dor.  (^art),  (jiacris  by  the 
side  of  (}}a.Tis'',  e'Uoo-L,  Dor.  c'Ikotl'^  dvai(T$r)aia  from  dvaLcrdrjros 
(Schleicher,  Fergl.  Gr.  §  148;  Curtius,  Gr.  Gr.  §  60);  and  some- 
times before  u;  e.g.  o-v,  Dor.  rv,  Lat.  tu  (but  also  croO,  o-ol);  and 
to  the  word  ipse,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  for  ip-te ;  noxa  for 
noc-ta;  capsa,  a  box,  from  capere;  Sec.     (See  App.  A.  xxvi.) 

A  double  t  is  found  in  a  few  words ;  e.  g.  Attius,  blatta,  cette, 
Cotta,  cottidie,  quattuor,  gutta,  matta,  sagitta,  vitta,  futtilis,  littera, 
Mettius,  mitto,  and,  it  may  be,  some  others.  The  question  is  perhaps 
one  rather  of  spelling  than  of  pronouncing.  But,  considering  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  commencing  with  t,  the  paucity  of  words  with 
double  t  is  striking.    As  I  hold,  the  Romans  had  two  ways  of  avoid- 
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ing  it;  they  changed  tt  either  into  ts  or  into  st.  The  first  produced 
an  unstable  combination,  and  therefore  passed  on  into  ss  or  s.  This 
was  the  course  usually  adopted.  The  second  produced  a  stable  com- 
bination, but  was  (in  Latin)  used  only  where  the  first  would  occasion 
further  difficulties  of  pronunciation.     (Comp.  §§  151.  2;   152.  3.) 

{b')     The  double  s  in  the  superlative  form  of  most  adjectives  is 
also  supposed  by  Corssen  (see  esp.  Ausspr.  11.  550  sqq.  1022,  ed.  2) 
and  many  philologers  to  have  arisen  out  of  st.     The  superlative  is 
formed  from  the  comparative  stem  in  ios,  by  adding,  as  is  supposed, 
tumus  (or  timus),  and  compressing  ios  to  is,  as  in  magis  for  mag-ios 
(^Ausspr.   II.   215).     My  objection   to  this  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  stable  combination  like 
sfc  changing  to  ss.  Corssen  states  that  his  theory  of  this  change  rests 
principally  on  his  explanation  of  the  two  words  sinistimus,  sollis- 
timus,  as  being  superlatives.    But,  even  granting  that  these  are  super- 
latives, the  fact  would  only  show  that  a  superlative  7night^  not  that 
it  must^  be  so  formed.     Here  again,  as  I  conceive,  the  Latins  had 
two  modes  of  forming  the  superlative;  either  by  a  suffix  -unio,  or  by 
a  compound  suffix  -tumo.     It  is  agreed  that  some  superlatives  are 
formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  suffix  (without  a  dental)  -mo  or 
-umo  to  the  positive  or  comparative  stem  (see  §  754;   Corssen,  i. 
780);  e.g.  primus,  minimus,  plurimus,  &c.     I  think  that  the  easiest 
way  of  explaining  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  superlative  is  by 
adding  the  same  suffix  -umo  to  the  comparative,  and  regarding  the 
double  s  as  accentual  and  phonetic  only,  i.e.  as  representing  the 
length  of  the  syllable  and  the  sharp  sound  of  the  s.     It  is  possible 
to  explain  the  superlative  of  words  in  1  or  r,  as  having  the  same 
suffix,  but  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  positi've,  and  to  give  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  double  1  or  r.     But  the  suffix  may  have  been 
appended  to  the  comparati've^  and  then  a  strong  contraction  have 
taken  place,  facilios-imus,  facillsumus,  facilsimus,  facniimus.     This 
presumes  indeed  a  progressive  assimilation.     But  1  and  r  seem  to 
me  the   only  sounds  in  Latin  which  show  signs  of  such  an  in- 
fluence; comp.  velle  for  volere,  turris  by  the  side  of  rupo-i?  (Cors- 
sen, Be'ttr.  p.  402),  and  the  evident  incompatibility  of  1  and  r  with 
a  final  s ;  e.  g.  consul  for  consuls,  pater  for  paters.     Corssen  con- 
siders miserrimus  to  be  for  misersimus,  and  that  for  misertimus ; 
'  for  t  after  r  and  1  is  frequently  changed  to  s'  (^Ausspr.  II.  552); 
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but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of 
t  after  a  simple  r  or  1,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  becoming  s.  The 
instances  are  after  rr,  11,  and  haurio,  lissreo ;  on  which  see  above,  p.  Ixii. 
Corssen  accounts  for  the  s  in  ordinal  numbers  on  a  similar 
hypothesis  to  that  which  he  applies  to  the  superlative  forms ;  e.  g. 
vigesimus  for  vigenstimiis,  for  vigentitimus.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
supine  form  I  suppose  nt-t  to  have  become  nt-s,  and  then  necessarily 
ns-s,  and  easily  ns  or  s  only.     (Cf.  §§  757.  c.  168.  3.) 


Besides  the  above-named  classes  of  formations  we  find  ss  also 
(c)  in  the  old  futures;  e.g.  proMtoessit,  levassit;  {d)  in  arcesso, 
capesso,  &c.;  (e)  in  verrucossus,  &c,;  (/)  in  essem,  amavissem, 
amavisse,  &c. ;  (^)  in  assis,  bessis,  tressis,  &c.;  {b)  to  represent 
Greek  ^. 

The  cases  of  double  s  in  proMljessit,  &c.  are  explained  in  §  622 ; 
and  here  I  have  the  authority  of  Corssen  in  supposing  the  double  s 
to  be  due  to  accentual  considerations  (^Aiisspr.  Ii.  563,  ed.  2).  For 
arcesso,  &c.  see  §  625;  for  verrucossus,  §§  168.  3.  813.  Essem,  &c, 
are,  I  imagine,  cases  of  a  natural  union  of  s  with  a  suffix  beginning 
with  s,  §§  609,  610.  Assis  is  of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be  a  mas- 
culine formation  from  the  same  stem  as  ses,  but  retaining  its  s  and 
therefore  defending  it  with  a  double  s. 

The  double  s  used  to  represent  the  Greek  ^,  at  least  in 
early  times  (§  189),  was  perhaps  really  from  the  Dorian  aa-. 
Whether  this  ss  represented  the  sound  of  s  or  sli  (which  Curtius 
once  attributed  to  a-cr)  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  certain.  Sli  appears 
to  my  tongue  and  ears  a  more  natural  result  of  ky,  ty,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  era-  in  Greek,  than  s  (Curt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  57). 
But  see  above,  pp.  li,  Hi. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  sound  of  sli  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy.  The  Etruscans  had  it  (Mommsen,  Unter- 
Ital.  Dial.  p.  6) ;  the  Greek  alphabet  of  Ccere  had  it  (p.  15) ;  the 
Umbrian  had  it  (p.  22);  perhaps  also  the  Sabellian  (p.  24)  and 
Oscan  (p.  26).  Moreover  the  Romance  languages  have  the  sound, 
Ital.  and  Wallach.  c  before  i  and  e  being  =:tsli;  Spanish  and 
Provencal  ch^tsli;  Portuguese  and  French  cli:=sli.  (See  Diez 
Gram.  Vol,  I.) 


,    On  the  vouch,  especially  o  and  e.  Ixiii 

On  the  assumption  made  in  the  above  explanations  that  ss  may- 
stand,  merely  for  s,  or  at  least  for  s  when  some  letters  or  syllables 
have  been  extruded,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  fact  that  the  early 
Romans  wrote  no  double  letters  (§  58)  seems  to  me  a  very  im- 
portant one.  For,  when  first  the  Romans  took  to  writing  them 
double,  what  clue  did  they  follow?  It  is  possible  that  they  followed 
the  pronunciation,  as  an  Italian  now  makes  a  difference  between 
such  sounds  as  ato  and  attc — a  difference  which  Englishmen  do  not 
make.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early  Engl.  Pron,  p.  ^d^  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Quintilian's  language  (quoted  in  note  to  p.  58)  should  be 
taken  to  imply  a  real  difference  in  pronunciation,  though  the  word 
dixerunt  looks  like  it^.  But,  when  the  practice  of  writing  double 
letters  came  in,  it  is  surely  very  probable  that  they  were  guided,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  etymological  theories;  and  thus,  though 
I  regard  the  supposition  that  levasso  arose  by  assimilation  from 
levaviso  as  unsound,  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely- that  the  notion 
of  a  syllable  being  dropt  justified  to  the  popular  apprehension  the 
spelling  levasso^. 

On  the  voT\'els,  especially  0  and  9. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  vowels  is  a 
problem  which  scarcely  admits  of  satisfactory  solution.  Descrip- 
tions of  vowel  sounds  are  worth  very  little,  and  the  ancients  had  no 
full  list  of  customary  or  possible  vowels,  derived,  either  fi-om 
observation  of  provincial  pronunciations,  or  from  analysis  of  vowel 

1  Mr  Mimro  (in  his  note  on  Lucr.  iii.  545)  quotes  Servius  on  j^n. 
L  616  :  '  appllcat:  secundum  pi-sesentem  usuni  per  d  prima  sj'llaba  scri- 
'  bitur :  secundum  antiquam  orthographiam,  quae  prrepositionum  ultimam 
*  iitteram  in  vicinam  mutabat,  per  p :  secundum  vero  euphoniam  per  a 
'tantum;'  and  adds,  'i.e.  only  one  p  was  sounded.  In  this,  as  in  so 
'  many  other  points,  it  is  clear  that  the  artificial  modern  Italian  pronun- 
'  ciation  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  old  Latins,  with  whom  causa 
'  and  caussa,  excisus  and  exscissus,  were  identical  in  sound.'  In  his 
note,  Lucr.  iii.  504,  he  points  out  the  striking  instances  of  mamma, 
mamilla;  offa,  ofella;  tintino,  tintinnabulum ;  Porsenna,  Porsena; 
Oatillus,  Ca,tilxis;  and  perhaps  currus,  curulis;  quatt-uor,  quater; 
littera,  iitnra.   See  also  on  iii.  1044.  And  comp.  oinitto,  operio,  §  784. 

2  A  similar  account  may  be  given  of  dissicio,  porricio  for  dis-jicio, 
por-jicio  :  cf.  §  144,  2  and  143.  (I  doubt  these  being  analogous  to 
aXXos  for  alius,  &c.  on  which  see  Curt.  (7r.  E^jym.  p.  592  sqq.  ed.  2.) 
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sound,  so  as  to  assign  to  any  particular  vowel  its  nearest  representa- 
tive. Still  less  had  they  any  such  definitions  of  vowels  as  Mr  Bell's 
system  affords,  and  his  Visible  Speech  exhibits.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  same  letter  did  not  always  represent  the  same  quality  of 
vowel;  indeed,  when  we  see  one  letter  supplanted  eventually  by 
another,  we  may  be  sure  (as  I  have  said  before)  that  the  sound  had 
been  already  supplanted,  before  the  letter  was  changed. 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  a,  u,  i  were  what 
they  are  now  in  Italian,  the  distinction  between  the  Germ,  a  and 
Ital.  a  being  relatively  unimportant,  o  and  e  are  intermediate 
vowels,  0  being  somewhere  between  a  and  u,  e  somewhere  between 
a  and  i.  Modern  Italian  which,  as  the  local  representative  of  Latin, 
has  perhaps  the  right  to  maintain  its  identity,  until  a  reason  for 
inferring  a  difference  is  brought  forward,  has  two  sounds  of  each  of 
these  vowels.  They  will  be  found  included  in  the  list  on  p.  9, 
the  close  sounds  being  further  from  a  and  nearer  respectively  to  i 
and  u  than  the  open  sounds.  Illustrations  of  the  present  use  of  these 
sounds  in  connection  with  their  Latin  original  are  given  in  Diez, 
Gram.  Vol.  I,  ed,  3  (see  also  Schuchardt  ill.  p.  161  sqq.).  The 
most  important  facts  seem  to  be  these : 

Open  e  arises  (i)  from  short  e,  (2)  from  e  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  83 : 

close  e  arises  (i)  from  short  i,  (2)  from  i  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  long  e;  and  (4)  is  usually  heard  when  e  is  final. 

Open  0  arises  (i)  from  short  0,  (a)  from  0  before  two  consonants, 
(3)  from  au;  and  (4)  is  heard  (without  exception?)  when  0  is  final: 

close  o  arises  (i)  from  short  u  ;  (2)  fiom  u  or  y  before  two 
consonants ;  (3)  from  long  0  in  the  suffixes  one,  oso,  ore,  ojo 
(though  this  last  is  identical  with  orio  which  has  open  0). 

From  most  of  these  rules  there  are  more  or  fewer  individual  ex- 
ceptions, especially  (perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  real  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel)  from  the  rules  relating  to  the  vowel  before 
two  consonants :  and  both  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound  frequently, 
when  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  is  n.  Moreover  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  always  an  agreement  as  to  whether  a  particular 
word  has  the  close  or  open  vowel  ^. 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Italian  myself.  My  notion  of  the  Italian 
sounds  is  mainly  derived  from  Mr  Ellis's  book. 
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Two  points  here  are  noticeable.  The  first  is  that  both  e  and  o 
are  often  written  in  Italian  where  the  Romans  had  i  and  u,  and  in 
this  case  the  e  and  o  have  the  close  sound,  i.e.  a  sound  nearer  to  i, 
u  than  the  open  sound  is.  If  the  cultivated  Latin  dialect  had  been 
the  parent  of  the  Italian,  we  should  have  had  here  a  reversal  of  the 
early  tendency  by  which  o  became  u,  and  e  became  i  (§§  196,  213, 
234).  But,  as  the  Italian  has  sprung  not  from  the  cultivated 
language,  but  from  one  or  more  rustic  provincial  dialects,  the 
explanation  is  simpler,- — the  old  sounds  having  been  preserved,  if  the 
close  sounds  were  original,  or,  more  probably,  having  advanced  only 
half,  and  not  the  whole,  distance  towards  i  and  u.  In  either  case 
we  gain  little  if  any  light  on  the  question,  how  0  and  e  were 
pronounced  in  the  cultivated  language  of,  say,  the  Augustan  age. 

The  second  point  is  that  long  e  and  (though  less  decisively)  long 
0  in  Latin  generally  receive  in  Italian  the  close  sounds,  short  e 
and  o  receive  the  open  sounds.  The  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  is  confirmed,  as  Schuchardt^  maintains,  in  the  case 
of  e,  by  the  fact  that  se  is  often  miswritten  for  6,  and  i  for  e ;  by  the 
language  of  the  grammarians,  who  describe  6  as  having  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong  (apparently  se),  e  as  having  the  sound  of  i;  and 
by  the  same  difference  in  quality  accompanying  the  difference 
in  quantity  in  the  e  of  the  Greeks,  Kelts,  Germans,  English 
(Schuchardt,  i.  461  sq.).  In  the  case  of  the  0  sounds  the  mis- 
writing  is  not  so  decisively  oneway.  And  though  Marius  Victorinus 
(p.  2454,  ed.  Putsche)  says,  '  O  geminum  vocis  sonum  pro  con- 
'  dicione  temporis  promit,..Igitur  0  qui  correptum  enunciat,  nee 
'  magno  hiatu  labra  reserabit,  et  retrorsum  actam  linguam  tenebit : 
'  longum  autem  productis  labiis,  rictu  tereti,  lingua  arcu  oris 
'  penduia,  sonum  tragicum  dabit ;  cujus  observationis  et  in  e  litera 
'  similis  pene  ratio  est : '  yet  other  grammarians  (Sergius  in  Donat.  i  v. 
p.  520,  ed.  Keil ;  Pompeius  v.  p.  102,  ed.  Keil),  probably  copying 
from  Donatus,  speak  of  6  as  being  expressed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lips  (primis  labris  exprimitur),  and  6  as  sounding  within  the  palate 
(intra  palatum  sonat),  which  apparently  would  make  0  to  be  a 

^  In  reading  Schuchardt  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his  distinction 
of  'clear'  and  'dull'  corresponds  with  'open'  and  'close'  in  the  O 
sounds,  with  '  close'  and  'open'  in  the  e  sounds.  His  use  of  accents 
in  Italian  words  is  different  from  Diez's  (see  11.  p.  146  n.,  but  also  III.  ■213). 
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sound  nearer  a,  and  6  to  be  nearer  u.  And  the  Greek  ©^  never 
became  so  completely  u  as  77  became  i  (Schuchardt,  li.  p.  146), 
though  the  Germans  and  English,  it  may  be  added,  give  to  their 
long  0  a  sound  nearer  to  u,  and  to  their  short  o  a  sound  nearer 
to  a. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  with  much  confidence  any  argument  from 
this  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans  in  the  classical  period. 
For  (i)  Italian  is  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  not  the  child  of 
classical  Latin,  but  of  one  or  more  unsubdued  dialects.  (2)  The 
inference  from  misspellings  is  by  no  means  clear  in  the  case  of  0, 
and  is  not  very  weighty  in  the  case  of  e.  For  se  is  frequently  mis- 
written  for  long  e,  and  i  for  short  e ;  and  many  instances  of  se  for 
short  e  are  probably  due  to  mistaken  etymology  (e.g.  prseces, 
ssecundum,  qusestus  for  oiuestus).  (3)  The  grammarians  quoted 
(Schuchardt,  ill.  151,  212)  are  none  of  them  earlier  than  the  4th 
century  2;  and  three  centuries  are  a  long  interval,  when  delicate 
distinctions  of  sound  have  to  be  caught.  (4)  The  analogy  of  other 
languages  is  proof  only  of  what  was  possible,  not  of  what  was 
actual,  still  less  of  what  was  actual  at  a  particular  time.  And  long 
e  and  long  0,  even  if  they  changed  at  all,  may  yet  very  well  have 
been  open  e  and  open  o  in  the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
Mr  Ellis's  investigations  into  English  pronunciation  show  a  similar 
direction  and  at  least  as  great  an  extent  of  change  within  the  period 
from  the  1 6th  to  the  19th  century.  The  whole  section  of  Mr 
Ellis's  book  (chap.  iii.  §  6)  is  very  illustrative  of  the  question, 
but  some  of  his  words  describing  the  change  may  be  quoted. 
'  The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  vowels.     The 

*  voice  being  sustained,  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel-sound  to 

*  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker  may  have  come 
'  more  into  play.    This  has  generally  given  rise  to  a  refining  process, 

*  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lingual  or  the  labial  aperture.     The 

*  lingual  aperture  is  materially  diminished  in  the  passage  from  a  long 

*  Italian  a  (2nd  vowel)  successively  to  Somersetshire  a  (13th  vowel), 

1  Mr  Ellis  says  (p.  523),  that  Prof.  Valetta  (Greek)  pronounced 
Greek  {0  and  oj)  and  English  with  a  clear  7th  vowel  (Ital.  open  0),  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  8th  vowel  at  all. 

^  Terentianus,  quoted  by  Pompeius  i^Keil.  v.  p.  102),  does  not  bear 
out  the  quotation,  at  least  if  the  poem  of  Terentianus  Maurus  is 
meant. 
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'to  open  e  (i5.th  vowel),  to  close  e  (i6th  vowel);  and  again  in  the 
'  passage  from  open  e  to  Ital.  i.  The  change  of  long  open  o  (yth 
'vowel)  to  long  Ital.  u  (loth  vowel)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
'sisting  first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  corresponding 
'  narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  long  9th  vowel,  and 
'  secondly  in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.  The  change  from  open 
'  0  to  close  0  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngeal  cavity .' 
(Ellis,  p.  232.) 

This  tendency  of  long  vowels  is  a  tendency  working  through 
long  periods  of  time,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Mr  Bell's 
assertion,  'that  the  tendency  of  all  vowels  is  to  open  in  prolonga- 
tion' {Principles,  p.  34,  comp.  122).  This  latter  physiological  ten- 
dency accords  with  the  following  line  of  argument,  which  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  us  with  some  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  0  and  e 
in  Latin.  It  has  two  premises;  (i)  the  representation  of  Latin 
vowels  in  Greek,  and  of  Greek  vowels  in  Latin ;  (2)  the  compo- 
nents which  under  crasis,  contraction,  &c,,  gave  rise  to  co  and  r] 
or  a. 

The  details  of  the  representation ^  will  be  found  under  that  head 
in  Book  I.  Chap.  9  (viz.  0  in  §§  208,  218,  219;  e  in  §§  229,  239). 
The  facts  of  Greek  contraction,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Greek 
Grammars  (e.g.  Kiihner's  Ausfilhrliche  Gram,  ed.  2,  §§  50,  51. 
Curtius,  Gr.  §§  36 — 38.     Comp.  also  ib.  §  42). 

Now  the  very  introduction  of  the  new  symbols  co  and  r;  proba- 
bly implied  a  sound  different  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  from 
o  and  e  respectively.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  o  was  ou,  not  «,  and  of  e  was  et,  not  77 ;  in  other  words 
that,  as  the  voice  dwelt  on  the  sound  of  o,  it  naturally  uttered  ov, 
and  as  it  dwelt  on  e,  it  uttered  et.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
vowels  e  and  o  were  lengthened  in  compensation,  as  it  is  called  (see 
below,  §  273.  4),  for  an  omitted  consonant,  they  become  et  and  ov. 
But  when  ao  and  oa  are  contracted,  we  get  co  in  Attic :  when  ae 
is  contracted,  we  get  a ;  from  ea,  usually  n)  in  Attic.  From  these 
facts  I  infer  that  co  and  -q  differed  in  quality  from  o  and  e  by  being 
nearer  a,  and  not  by  being  nearer  the  u  and  i  sounds ;  i,  e.  (a  and  r] 

^  Correspo7tdejtce,\.Q..  Et}aTiological  representation  (seep.  24,  n.)  is 
not  here  concerned.  And  to  this  head  belong  the  suffixes  of  inflexion, 
e.  g.  Hecuba, '  E/cctjSi/. 

e  2 
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were  opener,  not  closer  than  o  and  e.     But  rj  was  perhaps  nearer  to 
€  than  (o  was  to  o. 

But  Latin  6  represents  Greek  «,  and  «  represents  Latin  o. 
Both  Latin  6  and  Latin  u  represent  Greek  o;  Greek  o  represents 
Latin  o ;  and  both  o  and  ov  represent  Latin  u  (as  well  as  Latin  v, 
cf,  §§  90,  91).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Greek  o  was  between 
Latin  6  and  Latin  u.  Again  Latin  e  represents  Greek  77,  and  rj  re- 
presents Latin  e.  Latin  6  represents  Greek  e,  and  Greek  e  re- 
presents both  Latin  e  and  often  Latin  i.  This  seems  to  imply  that- 
e  was  between  Latin  6  and  Latin  i;  but  possibly,  considering  the 
sphere  of  t,  e  was  nearer  to  Latin  6,  than  o  was  to  Latin  0. 

In  the  stricter  Doric  00  gives  co,  ao  and  oa  give  a^;  ee,  ae  and 
ea  give  tj.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
o  and  e  to  have  been  opener  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  or  Ionic,  and 
perhaps  a  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  o  sound  than  it  did  in 
Attic.  But  the  language  with  which  we  compare  Latin  is  the 
language  of  Polybius,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  &c.,  and  this  is  an 
Attic  dialect,  though  a  late  one. 

Now,  without  professing  to  be  able  to  assign  any  absolute  quality 
to  the  ancient  vowels,  I  may,  if  this  argument  be  sound,  express 
their  relati've  qualities  by  a  tabular  arrangement.  I  take  a,  aw, 
Fr.  au,  u  to  represent  four  regions  of  labial  vowel  sound,  and 
a,  6,  e,  i  to  represent  four  regions  of  lingual  vowel  sound.  Then 
we  may  arrange  Attic,  Doric,  Latin  somewhat  as  follows :  , 
Labial  a  aw  Fr.  au  u 

Attic  a  a>  o,  ov 

Doric  a  a,  o  ou?       v? 

Latin  a  6  6  u 

Lingual  a  d  6  i 


Attic 


V 


Doric    a  t}  e  t 

Latin  a  e  6  i 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  transcrip- 
tion of  a  v^^ord  in  different  languages,  that  each  can  supply  only 

^  The  Doric  substitution  of  a  for  w  is  reproduced  in  the  Cumberland 
quarter^  and  Somersetshire  cord  with  2nd  vowel  instead  of  6th;  the 
Ionic  substitution  of  ?;  for  a  by  the  Somersetshire  Bath  with  the  13th 
vowel  instead  of  the  2nd.     (Cf.  Ellis,  p.  67.) 
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what  it  possesses,  and  therefore  if  the  sounds  are  not  the  same  (and 
the  whole  range  never  is  the  same),  the.  representation  of  them  can 
be  but  approximate.  Hence  the  Latin  u  and  the  Greek  o  may 
sometimes  be  representative  of  one  another.  But  generally  Gr.  o 
and  0  go  together,  and  ov  represents  Latin  u.  That  ov  should  in 
the  Roman  period  represent  u  even  exactly,  is  no  obstacle  to  its 
having  earlier  represented  the  long  sound  of  the  Greek  o.  This 
change  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  befallen  ?;,  which  is  now 
identical  with  long  i.  And  both  are  but  instances  of  the  same  law 
as  that  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  in  English.  So  ei  (at  least 
before  consonants,  §  229)  was  in  the  Roman  period  a  long  i,  but 
earlier  a  long  e.  Whether  both  et  and  ov  had,  at  first,  the  slight 
diphthongal  termination  which  we  hear  in  our  ordinary  Southern 
English  long  a  (r=  et),  0  (  =  oi;),  is  not  easy  to  say  positively,  but  it 
looks  probable  enough  on  the  mere  face  of  it. 


On   the  diphthongs  ai,   ae,   oi,  oe,   ui. 

The  Latin  se,  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  Greek  ai,  be- 
came eventually  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  e,  just  as  ai 
was  confounded  with  e.  Originally  it  was  doubtless  a  diphthong. 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Varro's  time ;  for  he  states 
{Lat.  Ling.  V.  §  97,  Miill.)  that  in  the  country  edus  was  used,  in 
the  city  sedus,  '  with  the  addition  of  a  as  in  many  words ;'  (see 
also  VII.  §  96,  Miill).  Speaking,  not  writing,  must  be  meant. 
Now  a  diphthong  with  so  small  an  interval  between  its  limiting 
vowel-positions  easily  passes  into  a  single  intermediate  sound.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  sound,  if  it  differed  from  e,  lay  on  the 
side  nearer  a  and  not  on  the  side  nearer  i.  So  that  if  Latin  e  be 
represented  by  the  Italian  open  e,  perhaps  the  English  a  (13th 
vowel)  may  be  taken  (in  quality)  for  se.  The  sounds  are  quite  near 
enough  to  be  readily  confused,  and  yet  are  in  themselves  distinct. 
A  Saxon  (says  Mr  Ellis,  p.  58,  106)  would  pronounce  the  English 
words  had^  head,  with  the  substitution  of  the  Italian  open  e  for  the 
vowel  in  each.  If  the  Latin  e  be  represented  by  the  English  open  e, 
we  get  a  somewhat  greater  distinction  (and  that  is  desirable)  be- 
tween Latin  se  (13th  vowel)  and  e  (15th  vowel). 
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The  sound  of  ce  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr  Ellis  has  suggested 
(Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1867,  Supp.  p.  65,  and  Early  Eng.  Pron.  p.  529) 
that  Greek  ol  was  originally  ui  with  the  first  element  preponder- 
ating, Latin  ce  was  originally  ue  with  the  second  element  preponder- 
ating. This  seems  possible  enough  for  the  Greek,  as  o  had  fre- 
quently that  approximation  to  our  w,  which  is  here  presumed  (see 
App.  A.  xii.).  But  the  Latin  sound  is  much  more  doubtful.  It  is 
true  that  ce  is  the  successor  of  Latin  oi  and  the  representative  of 
Greek  oi^  and  that  both  oi  and  ce  passed  frequently  into  u,  e.g. 
coirare,  ccerare,  curare ;  moerus,  murus ;  moenia,  munia ;  pcena,  punire, 
&c.;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  indication  that  Latin  0  had  any 
such  approximation  to  our  w ;  and  ce  never  alternated  with  ui.  The 
passage  of  oi  and  of  ce  into  u  seems  to  imply  that  at  that  time  the 
first,  not  the  second,  element,  the  0,  not  the  i  or  e,  was  in  the  pre- 
ponderance. In  imperial  times  oe  became  confused  with  e  and  se, 
and  then  the  second  element  may  have  been  preponderant.  And 
this  was  the  case  also  in  the  words  which  in  very  early  times 
were  spelt  with  ce,  e.g.  Icebertas,  oloes  (cf.  §§  264,  363,  366),  and 
afterwards  were  written  with  i.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
diphthongal  sound  implied  by  the  letters  o  and  i,  or  0  and  e,  (with 
their  Latin  sounds)  is  the  safest  conclusion,  and  that  in  the  words 
which  the  ordinary  language  spells  with  ce  (e.g.  amcenus,  ccepi, 
mcenia,  foedus,  Poeni,  pcena,  oboedio)  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
o  rather  than  the  e. 

ui  as  a  diphthong  occurs  (besides  an  interjection  or  two)  only  in 
liuic,  cui.  In  both  of  these  words  it  represents  an  earlier  oi,  e.g. 
lioic,  quoi.  In  Quintilian's  time  (i.  7.  §  27)  cui  and  qui  appear  to 
have  been  pronounced  alike.  Probably  the  sound  was  French  oui. 
In  the  dative  of  -u  stems,  e.g.  gradui,  the  vowels  would  probably 
be  pronounced  separately,  when  both  written.  But  a  diphthongal 
pronunciation  may  have  led  to  the  omission  of  the  i.  On  the  pro- 
nunciation of  -aius,  -oius,  -eius,  see  §  138. 


On  a  supposed  sound  like  ii. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  it  appears   more  or  less  pro- 
bable that  the  Latins  had  a  modified  sound  of  a  short  vowel  similar 
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to  that  of  French  u  or  Germ,  ii,  especially  when  it  inclines,  as  it 
does  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  more  to  i  than  to  u. 

(i)  The  first  case  is  in  the  combination  qui-,  which  is  generally 
represented  in  Greek  by  ku,  though  sometimes  by  kvl  or  koi.  Cf. 
§  90.  2.  And  in  some  Latin  words  qui-  is  descended  from  cu-  or 
CO-;  e.g.  Quirinus  from  cures,  esquilise  from  sesculus,  inquilinus 
from  incola,  sterquilinium  (§  934)  from  stercus.  So  Tarquinius 
from  the  Etruscan  Tarchun  (Schuchardt,  11.  277).  The  labialisa- 
tion of  the  guttural,  which  is  expressed  by  qu,  affected  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  and  the  result  was  a  pronunciation  like  kU  instead  of 
kwi. 

(2)  The  second  case  is  that  of  i  after  v,  which  is  noticed  by 
several  of  the  grammarians  in  almost  the  same  words.  Priscian 
{Part.  §  24,  25,  III.  p.  465,  Keil)  lays  down  generally,  that  words 
beginning  with  vi  followed  by  d,  t,  m,  r  or  x  appear  to  have  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  u,  and  instances  video,  vim,  vis,  virgo,  virtus, 
vitium,  vix,  and  says  most  people  gave  the  same  sound  to  fl.  But  I 
see  no  other  authority  for  such  a  statement,  the  only  examples 
quoted  by  Diomedes,  Servius,  Sergius  and  Cledonius  being  vir, 
to  which  Velius  Longus  adds  virtus,  and  the  Appendix  to 
Probus  (iv.  p.  198,  Keil)  adds  virgo  and  virga.  (Cf.  Schuchardt, 
II.  219.  Schneider,  l.  19  sq).  I  notice  this  because  vir  and  its 
probable  kin  are  almost  the  only  words  in  which  short  i  occurs 
before  r,  and  some  peculiarity  of  the  sound  of  i  in  these  words  is 
therefore  not  unnatural  (cf.  §  184,  3). 

(3)  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  of 
superlatives  and  ordinal  numbers,  which  was  u  in  the  earlier  language, 
and  i  usually  in  the  subsequent  language.  Jul.  Csesar  is  said  to 
have  first  written  i.  The  variation  in  spelling  remained  for  long. 
Quintilian  (i.  7.  21)  expressly  says  that  the  sound  of  i  in  optimus 
was  intermediate  between  i  and  u,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  grammarians. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties,  (i)  It  appears  likely 
that,  if  the  sound  of  this  vowel  had  been  that  of  the  French  u,  the 
Latin  y,  which  was  the  Greek  v,  would  have  been  freely  used  to 
represent  it.  But  from  Schuchardt's  collections  (11.  224,  225),  it 
appears  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  termination.    Indeed  it  is  more 
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common  in  gyla,  Sylla  (Schuchardt,  ii.  198,  205).  Its  rarity,  how- 
ever, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  Romans 
from  writing  their  own  words  with  a  foreign  letter,  (a)  The  Greek 
transcription  of  these  words  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  uniformly  by 
I,  not  by  v.  (3)  Quintilian  dwells  on  the  beauty  of  two  Greek 
sounds,  0  and  v,  and  expressly  says  the  Romans  have  not  got  them 
(xii.  10,  §  37).  (4)  The  later  grammarians,  except  Marius  Victor- 
inus,  do  not  suggest  the  y  sound  for  this  vowel,  though  Priscian 
does  almost  in  the  same  sentence  suggest  it  for  i  after  v. 

I  do  not  see  much  likelihood  or  possibility  of  u  changing  to  i, 
without  some  such  intermediate  step.  But  yet  it  may  be,  that  the 
vowel  was  not  specifically  u  or  specifically  i,  bu{  simply  an  unac- 
cented vowel  in  a  suffix,  which  for  a  time  was,  under  the  influence 
of  the  following  labial,  retained  at  the  stage  of  u,  but  afterwards  was 
carried  away  by  the  general  drift  and  became  i.  In  this  case  the 
precise  quality  of  the  vowel  need  never  have  been  very  sharply 
defined,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  one  of  the  five  vowel  signs 
was  approximate  only.  Or,  indeed,  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds 
in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  may  be  more  analogous  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  sounds  in  different  languages.  U  may  have  belonged 
to  one  dialect  and  i  to  another,  and  the  eventual  substitution  of  i 
may  have  been  mainly  the  triumph  of  the  second  dialect.  Thus 
Mr  Elhs  (p.  473,  n)  speaks  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  having  two 
distinct  pronunciations  of  e.g.  sheep,  and  one  of  these  is  a  sound 
which  one  Southerner  might  interpret  one  way  and  another  another. 
Thus  sheep  might  be  sounded  with  the  i6th  vowel,  or  the  i8th  or 
the  diphthong  3  to  18.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  print 
proxumus  or  proximus  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  may  have 
respecting  the  particular  author  in  whose  text  it  occurs,  or  the 
period  at  which  each  author  wrote,  and  then  pronounce  accordingly 
either  u  or  i  lightly.  But  our  English  sound — the  3rd  vowel — is, 
I  suppose,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  I  expect  many  English 
speakers  often  utter  it  in  these  as  in  many  other  unaccented  syllables. 

Miscellaneous:    chiefly   on   vowel   pronunciation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  respecting  the  pronunciation 
of  vowels  which  may  here  be  mentioned. 
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The  length  of  the  'vo<wel  should  be  preserved,  as  much  before 
two  consonants,  as  before  one  or  more.  In  the  cases  of  ns,  nf  a 
vowel  originally  short  was  lengthened  by  position  (§  167).  Mr  Munro 
takes  Priscian's  statement^  (li.  63),  that  the  vowel  before  gn  was 
always  long,  as  meaning  that  the  gn  makes  it  long  by  nature :  but 
I  cannot  agree  to  this.  Priscian  could  on  his  principles  come  to 
no  other  conclusion;  for  he  held  that  gn  begun  the  final  syllable 
(11.  8)  and  that  gn  made  a  preceding  syllable  common,  i.e.  allowed 
a  short  vowel  to  remain  short  (i.  11;  il.  iz).  Hence,  finding  all 
words  which  ended  in  gnus  had  the  penultimate  long,  he  concluded 
the  'vo^el  must  be  long.  But,  I  believe,  gn  did  not  belong  to  the 
last  syllable;  the  g  belonged  to  the  penultimate'^.  And,  as  in  Greek 
such  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  %yv(iiv)  is  always  long  by 
position,  although  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  occasionally 
it  remained  short,  there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  in  general 
the  njoqvel  to  be  lengthened.  In  ignavus,  &c.  where  the  n  is  omitted, 
the  i  may  be  lengthened  in  compensation.  Many  words  no  doubt 
had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  naturally  long  vowel,  e.g.  reg- 
num  from  reg-,  rex,  instead  of  from  reg-gre ;  but  tignum,  signum, 
magnus,  &c.  (comp.  tigillum,  sigiUum,  magis)  probably  have  a  short 
vowel.  The  Latin  words  Egnatia,  Egnatius  occur  not  unfrequently 
in  Greek  with  e.     (See  Benseler's  Lexicon). 

Of  course  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants  (unless  length- 
ened as  above)  should  be  pronounced  with  its  usual  short  quantity. 

In  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  changing,  or  pronouncing  ob- 
scurely, short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.  in  the  first  syllable 
oi  appear^  together^  &c.,  and  in  the  final  syllable  oi  mention,  goodness^ 
cabbage,  futile,  honour,  &c.  In  Latin  the  pronunciation  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been,  as  in  Italian,  more  distinct;  and  though 
changes  of  the  vowels  occur,  we  shall  be  safest  in  following  the 
spelling,  which  represents,  though  no  doubt  sometimes  laggardly, 
the  pronunciation. 

^  Priscian  is,  I  think,  unsupported  in  this  statement. 

^  See  §  ■a 72.  The  Verona  palimpsest  of  Livy,  which  was  probably 
written  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  Chr.,  and  consequently  before  Priscian's 
time,  always  divides  words  with  gn  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  line  be- 
tv/een  the  g  and  n,  so  as  to  give  the  g  and  n  to  separate  syllables  (Momm- 
sen,  Cod.  Liv.  Ver.  p.  164). 
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The  pronunciation  of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  that  it  was  not  omitted,  but  either  lightly 
pronounced  separately,  or  formed  into  a  diphthong  with  the  initial 
vowel,  seems  both  in  oratory  and  poetry  to  be  the  right  conclusion, 
both  from  the  language  of  Cicero  {Orat,  13.  §  77;  14.  §  150  sqq.), 
and  Quintilian  (ix,  4,  §  t^t^^  xi.  3.  34),  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
vowel  was  written,  not  omitted.  (See  Corssen,  Aussp7\  11.  pp.  770 
" — 793)-  The  chief  points  of  usage  in  this  matter  in  Latin  verse  are 
given  (after  Luc.  M tiller)  in  §§  2  8  8 — 2 91.(1  have  there  used  the  terms 
elided  and  elusion  in  conformity  with  general  usage  and  for  brevity). 

The  modern  analogies  are  thus  stated  by  Mr  Ellis  (p.  324). 
'  In   common  French   discourse  the    final  e  and   many  medial  e^s 

'  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided When  singing,  the  French 

'  not  merely  pronounce  these  ^'j,  but  dwell  upon  them,  and  give 
'  them  long  and  accented  notes  in  the  music.  This  recognition  is 
'  absolutely  necessary  to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending 
'  solely  upon  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no 
'  relation  to  the  position  of  accent,  is  entirely  broken  up  and 
'  destroyed  when  these  syllables  are  omitted.  And  yet  when  they 
'  declaim,  the  French  omit  these  final  e^s  without  mercy,  producing 
'  to  English  ears  a  hideous,  rough,  shapeless,  unmusical  result, 
'  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  the  omitted  syllables  can 
'mass  into  rhythm.'  Again  (p.  329  n.),  '  In  German  and  French 
'  poetry  the  omission  of  the  vowel  is  complete  and  absolute.  It  is 
'  not  in  any  way  slun^ed  over,  or  rapidly  pronounced  in  connection 
'  with  the  following  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
'  poetry,  and  even  in  Italian  singing.  The  Germans,  like  the  Greeks, 
'  do  not  even  write  the  elided  vowel.  The  Latins  wrote  the  elided 
'■  vowel,  as  the  Italians  do,  and  may  therefore  have  touched  it  briefly, 
'■  as  in  the  English  custom  of  reading  Latin  verse ;  whereas  it  is 
'  the  German  custom  to  omit  such  vowels  altogether,  even  in  reading 
'  Latin  verse.  Except  in  a  few  instances  as  /',  t\  &c.  the  French  do 
'  not  make  the  elision  of  a  final  e  before  a  following  vowel,  and  in 
'  old  English  the  vowel  was  written  even  when  elided.'  Mr  Ellis 
thinks  Chaucer  sounded,  at  least  usually,  his  final  e's. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  was,  according  to  Quintilian  (ix. 
4,  40),  sounded,  though  slightly:  '  Etiamsi  scribitur,  tamen  parum 
^  exprimitur,  ut  multum  ilk  et  quantum  erat,  adeo  ut  paene  cujus- 
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*  dam  novas  litteras  sonum  reddat.  Neque  enim  eximitur,  sed 
'  obscuratur  et  tantum  in  hoc  aliqua  inter  duas  vocalis  velut  nota 
'  est,  ne  ipsae  coeant.'  Mr  Ellis  {Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1867,  Suppl.  p.  20) 
suggests  that  the  m  may  have  simply  nasalized  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  is  the  case  with  m  frequently  in  Portuguese  and  French,  and  with 
n  always  in  the  latter  language. 

The  omission  of  the  initial  vowel  in  est  is  mentioned  in  §  721. 
Perhaps  also  the  same  may  have  taken  place  in  istuc,  &c,  (§  375). 

The  chief  rules  of  accentuation  are  given  in  Book  I.  Chap.  xiii. 
I  confess  to  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  a  short  syllable,  when 
followed  by  an  enclitic,  receiving  the  accent,  e.g.  primaque.  As 
the  Romans  would  not  have  accented  primaque  on  the  penult,  if  it 
had  been  one  word,  I  do  not  see  why  the  i  should  have  lost  the 
accent  by  the  addition  of  the  enclitic.  But  the  grammarians  no 
doubt  are  against  me,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  accentuation  and  quantity. 

Division  of  words  into  Syllables. 

The  general  doctrine  given  (in  §§  14 — 16,  27a — 274)  is,  I 
think,  in  fair  accordance ^  with  the  teaching  of  Mr  Bell  and 
Mr  Ellis.  To  a  pamphlet  of  the  latter  I  owe  the  first  hint  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  views  will  be  found  in  Bell's 
Visible  Speech^  p.  69  sq..  Principles  of  Speech^  P-  B7  sq.;  Ellis's  Early 
English  Pronunciation.^  P-  51  sqq. 

The  application  of  this  doctrine  to  Latin  brings  me  at  once  into 
collision  with  the  doctrine  faithfully  transmitted  from  Priscian 
(Lib.  2),  and  even  with  the  same  doctrine  as  modified  by  Kriiger 
(Lat.  Gr.  §§  32,  2>2)  ^^d  Madvig  (Bemerkungen^  p.  17).     Madvig's 

1  But  the  mode  of  representing  the  pronunciation  is  often  different 
from  what  they  appear  to  recommend.  For  instance,  Mr  Bell  {Visible 
Speech,  p.  119;  and  comp.  ElUs,  p.  55  note)  says  critical  is  pronounced 
cri-ti-ccil  not  crit-ic-al.  I  am  quite  aware  that  his  ear  is  far  better  than 
mine,  but  I  cannot  think,  if  we  are  to  assign  the  t  to  one  syllable 
more  than  the  other,  that  it  would  be  generally  thought  to  belong  to 
the  second  syllable.  However,  write  the  division  how  we  may,  I  do 
not  mean  more  in  what  I  say  of  Latin  pronunciation  of  mutes  than 
that  the  consonant  was  pronounced  as  much  with  the  vowel  before  it 
as  t  is  (invariably  I  believe)  in  this  word  critical.  And  this  is  not  the 
notion  which  I  get  from  the  ordinary  statement. 
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account  of  both  is  as  follows  (^Lat.  Gr.  §  13):  'A  consonant  be- 
'  tween  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vowel,  and  with  this  it  is 
'  combined  in  pronunciation.  Of  two  or  more  consonants  the  last, 
'  or,  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the  two  last,  belong  to  the 
'  following  vowel,  the  remaining  consonant  or  consonants  to  the 
'  preceding  vowel  (pa-tris,  fa-scia,  ef-fluo,  perfec-tus,  emp-tus). 
'  The  double  x  is  best  united  with  the  preceding  vowel.  In  words 
'  compounded  with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposi- 
'  tion  is  not  separated  from  it  (ab-eo,  ad-eo,  praeter-eo,  also  prod-eo, 
'  red-eo). 

'  According  to  a  generally  spread  custom'  [this  is  Priscian's  doc- 
trine] '  words  are  in  many  books  so  divided,  that  all  consonants 
'  which  in  Greek  can  begin  a  word,  and  all  mutes  with  hquids 
'  (even  though  they  could  not  begin  a  Greek  word,  e.  g.  gm),  and 
'  similar  combinations  of  two  mutes  (e.  g.  gd  as  ct)  are  drawn  to 
'  the  syllable  following  (i-gnis,  o-mnis,  a-ctus,  ra-ptus,  Ca-draus, 
'  i-pse,  scri-psi,  Le-sbos,  a-gmen,  Da-phne,  rhy-thmus,  smara-gdus).' 

I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  tended 
to  unite  a  consonant  with  the  preceding,  not  with  the  following, 
vowel;  and  I  have  briefly  mentioned  in  §  273,  and  need  not  here 
repeat,  the  indisputable  facts  of  Latin  etymology  and  prosody,  which 
seem  to  me  to  justify  this  inference.  I  have  in  §  274,  p.  89,  briefly 
noted  (in  some  words  of  Mr  Bell's)  the  probable  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine,  and  will  now  remark  on  some  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  urged  to  three  of  my  four  arguments. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  0  after  v  (instead  of 
allowing  the  change  to  u  §  93)  shows  a  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing, not  with  the  preceding,  vowel.  Unquestionably  it  does,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  vowel  u  only  becomes  consonantal  at  all  by  its 
rapid  pronunciation  before  a  following  vowel.  V  (  =  w)  is  not  a 
consonant  standing  independently  between  two  vowels  (as  it  ought 
to  have  been  to  invalidate  my  principle),  but  a  vowel,  which,  if  it 
be  distinctly  pronounced  as  such,  does  not  necessarily  affect  either 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  sounds,  but,  when  coming  before 
a  different  vowel,  naturally  gains  a  semiconsonantal  character.  W  is 
hardly  pronounceable  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.     See  above,  p.  xxxvi. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  a  change  of  the  final  sound  of  a  word  is 
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sometimes  caused  by  the  initial  sound  of  a  'word  following;  e.g. 
dfjL-TTedov  for  di/a  rredov  ;  imprimis  for  in  primis ;  and  that  therefore 
such  a  change  does  not  imply  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  the  con- 
sonants so  affecting  each  other.  I  do  not  deny  that  sounds  in 
different  syllables  may  affect  one  another ;  the  law  of  assimilation  or 
dissimilation  does  undoubtedly  extend  over  several  syllables,  and  in 
some  languages,  I  believe,  prevails  much  more  largely  than  it  does 
in  Latin ;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  do  in  Latin,  such  changes 
frequent  and  regular,  almost  invariable  indeed,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tiguous consonants,  and  very  rare,  in  the  case  of  separated  conso- 
nants, it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  contiguous 
consonants  were  separated  in  speech.  And  such  instances  of  the 
influence  of  initial  sounds  of  a  word  on  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
preceding  word  rather  show  that  the  two  words  run  into  one 
another  in  pronunciation.  This  is  confirmed  (a)  by  the  express 
statement  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  that  prepositions  with  a  case 
had  no  separate  accent  (§  299) :  (^)  by  their  being  constantly  writ- 
ten as  one  word  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Aussprache^  11.  863 — 872) ; 
(c)  by  the  change  of  vowel  in  (for  instance)  illico  for  in  loco 
(lb.  p.  869). 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prosodiacal  law,  of  a  syllable  being 
long  if  its  vowel  has  two  consonants  after  it,  applies  just  as  much 
when  these  two  consonants  are  in  different  words,  as  when  they  are 
in  the  same  word  as  the  vowel ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lengthening  of 
the  syllable  proves  that  the  consonants  are  in  the  same  syllable,  it 
proves  also  that  the  initial  consonant  of  a  word  must  be  regarded  as 
in  the  same  syllable  as  the  end  of  a  preceding  word.  This  is  so, 
no  doubt,  but  how  else  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
Romans  did  not  arbitrarily  invent  the  laws  of  prosody :  these  laws 
must  in  substance  rest  on  sounds  actually  heard.  Part  of  the 
solution  of  the  apparently  strange  confusion  of  word  with  word  is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  words  were  not  divided  in 
writing,  and  that  consequently  a  law  strictly  applicable  to  con- 
sonants in  the  same  word  was  applied  also  to  consonants  in  different 
words,  partly  from  a  real  confusion  in  rapid  speech,  partly  from  a 
want  of  distinction  in  writing.  When  both  consonants  are  in  the 
second  word,  the  Romans  were  much  more  reluctant  (cf.  §  293)  to 
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admit  in  theory,  because  they  were  less  liable  to  produce  in  prac- 
tice, the  same  prosodiacal  effect.  The  confusion  of  two  words 
here  supposed  finds  an  analogy  in  French,  when  the  final  consonant 
otherwise  mute  is  revived  in  order  to  be  pronounced,  not  with  its 
own  word,  but  with  the  following  word.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early 
Eng.  Pron.  p.  56.) 

To  the  4th  argument  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  made. 


Madvig  {Bemerk.^  pp.  17,  a 6.  «.)  points  to  the  vowel  e  being 
found  in  perfectns,  nomen  compared  with  i  in  perflcio,  nominis,  and 
considers  it  to  be  due  to  the  syllable  being  closed  in  the  first  two 
words,  open  in  the  last  two.  And  it  may  be  urged  that  on  my 
theory,  though  perfect-us  compared  with  perfic-io  may  admit  of 
explanation,  there  are  not  two  consonants  to  account  for  the  e  in 
nomen.  True,  but  neither  is  there  a  closed  syllable  to  account  for 
mare  compared  with  maris ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  words  like  iste, 
ante,  compared  with  istic,  antistes,  &c.  (see  §  234,  3.),  the  open 
syllable  exhibits  the  e,  but  becoming  closed  takes  i  instead.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  e  in  nomen,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of:  it  might 
perhaps  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  suffix  having  once  been,  as 
some  philologers  (e.g.  Leo  Meyer,  11.  263)  suppose,  ment(for  mant), 
in  which  case  the  e  has  remained  as  in  eques  for  equets,  &c.  But 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  on  examining  carefully  the  laws  of 
change  as  set  forth  (more  systematically  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen) 
in  §  224,  3,  it  will  be  found  that  nomen,  nominis  is  quite  consistent 
with  other  words,  and  that  these  laws,  be  their  basis  what  it  may, 
do  not  depend  on  the  syllable  being  open  or  sfiut. 


The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  probable  pro- 
nunciation of  educated  Romans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to 
Quintilian,  say  70A.C.  to  90  P.c  (The  references  in  brackets  are 
to  pages  of  the  preface  or  sections  of  the  book  where  arguments 
are  given.) 
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I.    Vowels  : 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably  identical  in 
quality.     In  English  they  are  always  different. 

a  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  m  father  ]  not  as  vs\  fate. 

a  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  in  French  chatte;  not  as  in  hat. 

6  as  Italian  open  o,  nearly  as  in  dot. 

6  as  Italian  open  o,  or  the  Cumberland  pronunciation  of  home, 

a  sound  nearer  to  English  aiv  than  is  the  ordinary  o  in  dote, 

or  in  the  ordinary  English  home.     (pp.  Ixiii — ^Ixix.) 
ii  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  French  ou  in  jjouk,  nearly  as  in  pull ; 

not  as  in  lu/I. 
d  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  oo  in  pool ;  not  with  a  prefixed  j-sound,  as 

in  pule,  mule. 
§  as  Italian  open  e ;   nearly  as  in  pet,  met. 
e  the  same  sound  lengthened ;  not  as  in  peat,mete.  (pp.lxiii. — Ixix.) 
I  as  Italian  i,  i.e.  as  in  machine;   not  as  in  shine,  pine. 
I  the  same   sound   shortened:    but    practically  the    ordinary 

English  short  i  may  be  used,  as  in  pin. 
y  as  Germ,  ii,  but  inclining  to  i,  e.  g.  Miiller,  which  is  nearer 

Miller  than  Muller. 

[This  pronunciation  of  o  and  e  is  recommended,  partly  be- 
cause it  appears  more  probably  to  be  right  than  the  sound  of 
French  au  and  French  k'.  partly  because  the  ordinary  English 
long  0  and  long  a,  which  might  be  otherwise  used,  are  usually 
diphthongs,    (see  §  21.)] 

A  long  vowel  was  pronounced  long,  and  a  short  syllable  short, 
whether  by  itself  or  before  one  or  more  consonants,  e.  g.  lilx,  llice ; 
pater,  patre ;  mater,  matre ;  amant,  regunt,  &c.  (p.  Ixxiii.) 

A  vowel  before  ns  or  nf  was  pronounced  long  (§  167). 

In  unaccented  syllables,  each  vowel  probably  had  its  proper 
sound,  instead  of  their  being  all  alike  reduced  as  in  English  to  the 
sound  in  mention,  paptr,  label,  turbdin,  &c.    (p.  Ixxiii.) 

When  est  followed  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  (§  721). 
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II.     Diphthongs. 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the 
constituent  vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order.  (See 
a  more  exact  account  in  App.  A.  xi.  xii.)  This  will  give  as  fol- 
lows: 

au  as  in  Germ,  haus,  i.  e.  a  broader  sound  than  ow  in  conv ; 

not  as  au  in  cause. 
eu  as  in  Italian  Europa,  i.e.  as  ow  in  Yankee  toqvn. 
ae  nearly  as  (the  single  vowel)  a  in  the  Somerset  pronunciation 

of  Batb,  i.e.  as  in  bat  lengthened,    (p.  Ixix.) 
oe  as  a  diphthong,    (p.  Ixx.) 
ei  nearly  as  in  feint^  but  with  the  stress  on  the  latter  vowel ; 

not  as  long  English  i.     (Cf.  §  267.) 
ui  (in  huic,  cui)  as  French  ouL    (p.  Ixx.  and  §  222.) 

The  diphthongs  ou  (§  251)  and  oi  (§  263)  are  found  only  in 
early  Latin. 


III.     Consonants  : 

c  always  hard,  as  k  in  kitty;  not  as  c  (  =  s)  in  city.    (pp.  xliii — 

1.) 
g  always  hard,  as  g  in  give;  not  as  in  gin.    (p.  li.) 
ng  as  ng  +  g  i.e.  as  in  anger  (i.e.  ang-ger);  not  as  in  hang-er. 

So  nc,  nq,  as  ng  +  c,  ng  +  q.    (p.  liii.) 
j  as  English  y,  mjear;  not  as  English  j  inyV^r.    (§  138.) 
V  as  English  w  in  ^vine^  or  perhaps  sometimes  French  ou  in  oui; 

not  as  V  in  tnne.    (pp.  xxxii — xlii.) 
qu  as  in  English,  e.g.  queen.     But  quu  should  be  avoided,  and 

e.g.  quom  or  cum  uttered.     On  qui-  see  p.  Ixxi. 
r  always  trilled,  never  vocalized  as  commonly  in  English  when 

a  vowel  does  not  follow.   (See  App.  A.  xiii. — xvii.)    Thus 

per  should  be  sounded  as  in  perry.,  not  as  in  pert;  ere  as 

English  d-iy^  not  airy:  ire  as  (English)  ee-ry^  not  eary. 
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s  always  sharp  as  in  hiss]  not  (like  z)  as  in  his.  (pp.  liv — ■ 
Ivii.)  The  mispronunciation  by  Englishmen  occurs  most 
when  s  follows  e  or  n. 

bs  as  ps,  not  as  bz.    (p.  liii.) 

X  always  as  ks,  as  in  axe;  not  gz,  as  in  exact,    (p.  liii.) 

ti  always  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  case  may  require),  not  (as 
before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  natio)  as  sh  or  she.    (p.  Hi.) 

pli,  cli,  tb  were  not  like  English  f,  German  cb,  English  tb, 
but  as  p  +  b,  k  +  b,  t  +  b:  sounds  somewhat  difficult  to 
Englishmen,  but  often  heard  from  Irishmen  (§  132). 

In  prepositional  compounds  assimilation  in  pronunciation  was 
usual  in  certain  cases  : 

a,d  was  completely  assimilated  to  all  consonants,  except  b 
and  m.    (§  160.  9.) 

sub,  Ob  were  completely  assimilated  to  c,  f :  and  became  sup, 
op,  before  sharp  consonants.    (§  78.) 

com  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r;  became  co  before  ga. 
and  b ;  and  became  con  before  all  other  consonants,  ex- 
cept labials.    (§  85.  4.) 

in  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r,  and  became  im  before 
labials.    (§§  168.  i.  2;  176.  i;  184.  i.) 

per  was  completely  assimilated  to  1.    (§  176.  i.) 
On  other  cases  see  Book  I. 

The  other  consonants  in  Latin  were  probably  pronounced  as 
we  now  pronounce  them.  But  final  m  was  sometimes  not  sounded, 
or  perhaps  gave  only  a  nasal  sound  to  the  vowel,  (p.  Ixxiv.) 

An  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  for  accentuation  does  not  in- 
.volve   much   which   is   different  from  the  usual  English  practice, 
(p.  Ixxv).     On  the  division  of  the  words  into  syllables,  see  §§  15, 
232  ;  pp.  Ixxv — Ixxviii. 
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A  few  examples  will  show  plainly  the  great  difference  between 
the  ordinary  English,  and  what  is  here  represented  to  be  the  Roman, 
pronunciation.  To  express  the  pronunciation  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  follow  no  exact  system,  but  to  select,  where  possible,  common 
English  words  or  syllables.  I  have  however  used  ah,  se,  eli,  and  6 
for  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  sounds  of  Latin  a,  se,  e,  and  o 
as  defined  above ;  6rr  for  the  sound  in  herring^  not  in  English  err  ; 
ay  for  the  ordinary  English  long  a. 


Pronounce 

as 

not  as 

cerno,  crevi 

kerr-no,  kreh-wee 

sur-no,  kree-vie 

civitates 

kee-wi-tah-tace 

sigh-vi-tay-teez 

exercitui 

eks-err-kit-oo-ee 

eg-zur-sit-you-I 

fagis 

fah- geese 

fay-jis 

fieri 

fee-err-ee 

fire-eye 

fumare 

foo-mah-reh 

few-Mary 

infra 

een-frah 

in-fray 

jaciunt 

yahk-i-oont 

jas-i-unt  or  jay-si- 
unt,  jay-shi-unt 

jovis 

yo-wis 

joe- vis 

natio 

nah-ti-6 

nay-shi-o 

obscurior 

ops-koo-ri-orr 

obz-kyoor-i-or 

pauc32 

pow-kae 

paw -see 

rerum 

reh-room 

rear-um 

scire,  cire 

skee-reh,  kee-reh 

sire-y 

sciscitari 

skis-ki-tah-ree 

sis-si-tare-eye 

vCni,  vidi,  vici 

weh-nee,  wee-dee. 

vee-nigh,  vie-die, 

wee-kee 

vie-sigh 

The  division  of  syllables  in  the  above  is,  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  reader,  accommodated  in  the  main  to  the  ordinary  view. 
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Noun-stems   ending   in    e. 

I  believe  the  general  doctrine  of  grammarians  may  be  represented 
to  be,  that  the  stems  commonly  forming  the  fifth  declension  have 
the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  except  occasionally  in  poetry,  in  ei ; 
that  the  ei  is  a  dissyllable ;  and  that  the  e  is  usually  long,  e.  g,  diei, 
but  short,  if  it  follows  a  consonant,  e.g.  fidSi.  And  accordingly 
it  is  common  enough  to  find  modern  writers  using  such  words  as 
materiel,  and  referring  (e.g.  Corssen,  ii.  723)  without  hesitation 
to  words  like  faciei,  notitiei,  amicitiei,  as  if  they  were  of  common 
and  undoubted  occurrence.  Now,  putting  aside  the  Latin  authors 
subsequent  to  the  silver  age,  into  whose  usage  on  this  point  I  have 
made  but  little  investigation,  and  speaking  of  the  older  period,  that 
which  alone  I  regard  in  this  volume,  I  believe  all  the  above  parts 
of  the  ordinary  doctrine  to  be  quite  unfounded.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  read  through  all  the  writers  of  the  gold  and  silver  ages  with 
a  view  to  this  inquiry,  but  I  have  used  such  other  means  as  were 
available,  and  have  had  the  point  before  me  for  some  years.  The 
result  is  stated  in  §§  340 — 343,  and  357  and  ^60.  The  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Gellius,  ix.  14,  and  in  Quintilian's 
significant  question  (v.  6.  §  26)  quoted  in  the  note  to  p.  116;  and 
the  inference,  which  may  be  thence  drawn,  is  confirmed  by  Neue's 
collection  of  the  facts  of  actual  usage.  The  great  mistake  com- 
monly made  is  in  starting  fi-om  the  assumption,  derived  from  Roman 
grammarians,  that  a  dissyllabic  ei  is  the  regular  ending,  and  con- 
sequently only  noticing  what  are  supposed  to  be  deviations.  In 
§§  35  7.  360  will  be  found  all  the  instances  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  use  of  a  genitive  or  dative  singular  of  an  e  stem  at  all. 
It  will  be  seen  that  dies,  res,  spes,  fides  and  plebes,  are  the  only 
words  which  are  found  in  these  cases,   except  quite  sporadically. 

/2 
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Of  these,  only  dies  has  i  before  e,  and  the  i  here  is  a  vowel  of  the 
root,  not  part  of  a  derivative  suffix,  as  in  notities,  &c.  As  for  the 
rule  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  e,  diei  alone  when  dissyllabic 
has  always  an  e  long  (as  indeed  a  short  e  between  two  i's  would 
be  utterly  unstable  in  Latin)  :  rei  is  used  with  e  long  in  Plautus 
and  Lucretius,  with  ■"§  short  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace :  fidei 
has  e  long  in  Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Lucretius;  6  short  in  Manilius 
and  Silius.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  other  instances  in 
verse  of  a  genitive  and  dative  singular  in  ei.  The  dissyllabic  nature 
of  ei  can  be  shown  only  by  express  mention  or  by  verse. 

Now,  putting  together  the  following  facts,  (i)  that  at  least  in 
many  words  the  stems  in  e  are  collateral  to  stems  in  a;  (2)  that  an 
antique  genitive  of  -a  stems,  in  ai,  was  preserved  in  poetry  by  occa- 
sional usage  for  some  time ;  (3)  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  genitive 
and  dative  of  the  -e  stems  were  written  either  with  e  or  with  i : 
(4)  that  ei  was  an  accredited  spelling  of  either  an  intermediate 
sound  between  e  and  i,  or  of  long  i:  (5)  that  the  use  of  any 
genitive  or  dative  sing,  of  these  stems  is  decidedly  rare,  except  in 
three  or  four  words,  and  that  Quintilian  regarded  the  form,  at  least 
as  regards  progenies,  as  either  non-existent  or  disputed ; — putting 
these  facts  together,  we  may  conclude  that  while  ei  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  one  mode  of  spelling  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
and  dative,  it  was  probably  monosyllabic,  except  in  poetic  and 
antiquarian  writers.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
after  Gellius'  times,  this  was  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  possibly, 
under  the  deceptive  influence  of  diei,  fidei  in  the  phrases  bonse  fidei, 
and  plebei  (in  tribunus  plebei.  plebeiscitum),  and  the  monosyllabic 
stems  re-,  spe-,  the  ei  was  regarded  as  dissyllabic.  I  have  given 
in  the  paradigms  of  the  declension  (§  343)  what  I  suppose  Cicero 
or  Livy  would  have  given. 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  course  in  modern  times 
to  continue  to  write  ei,  but  we  should  pronounce  it  as  a  diphthong 
(§  267),  and  use  such  forms  as  little  as  may  be.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  considering  the  words  ^,  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  genitive  and  dative  is  not  in  some  degree  the  result  of  a  felt 
difficulty :  and  some  of  the  instances  which  do  exist  are  probably 

^  e.  g.  acies.  I  have  not  hit  upon  any  place  in  Livy  where  the  geni- 
tive or  dative  of  this  word  is  used. 
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tlue  to  copyists  who  restored  the  ordinary  spelling  of  their  time, 
not  to  the  writing  of  the  authors  of  the  gold  or  silver  age  them- 
selves. 


Noun-stems   ending   in   i  and   in   a   consonant. 

In  determining  which  are  i  stems  and  which  are  consonant 
stems,  I  have  followed  principally  the  clue  given  by  the  genitive 
plural,  and,  in  the  case  of  neuter  substantives  or  of  adjectives,  that 
of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  also.  But  I  have  also 
taken  into  account,  especially  where  evidence  on  the  above  points 
was  either  non-existent  or  vacillating,  the  use  of  -is  in  the  nom. 
or  accus.  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  and  of  course, 
in  the  few  nouns  which  exhibit  it,  -im  in  the  accus.,  and  the  more 
frequent  i  in  the  abl.  singular.  Many  writers  have  considered  words 
like  axs,  mens,  &c.,  which  do  not  exhibit  the  i  in  the  nominative 
singular,  as  having,  either  in  this  case  or  in  the  singular  number 
generally,  passed  into  the  consonant  declension,  or  as  having  two 
stems,  a  consonant  stem  and  an  i  stem.  But  the  thorough-going 
distribution  of  the  words  of  the  third  declension,  adjectives  in- 
cluded, between  consonant  stems  and  i  stems,  and  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  words  (except  very  numerous  derivatives),  with  mention 
of  any  peculiarities  they  may  show,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  done  before.  And  this  has  brought  into  light  two  important 
points,  stated  respectively  in  §  406  and  in  §  408,  compared  with 

§  435- 

I.  The  first  of  these  points  is  that  the  difference  between  re- 
taining or  omitting  the  i  in  the  nominative  singular  is  due  to 
phonetics  and  not  to  etymology.  The  i  was  evidently  so  weak 
in  this  final  syllable,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  was  retained 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  preceding  consonants  was  such  as 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  an  adjoining  s.  Thus  stems  in  -mi, 
-vi,  -qvi,  -gvi,  -ni,  -li,  -ri,  -si,  retain  the  1  with  rare  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  show  the  extent  to  which  the  stem  would  have  been 
disguised,  if  this  protective  influence  had  not  been  exerted.  Thus 
nix  is  hardly  recognizable  as  of  the  same  stem  as  nigvis  or  nivis ; 
prsecox,  though  looking  very  different,  really  stands  to  prsecoqvis  in 
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the  same  relation  that  cocus  does  to  coquos.  Ci  generally  drops  i, 
but  sci  retains  it,  clearly  because  fascis  would  otherwise  have  been 
confused  with  fax.  Ti  generally  dropped  it,  notwithstanding  that 
this  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  t  also.  I  presume,  the  close  affinity 
of  the  continuous  dental  sharp  s  to  the  explosive  dental  sharp  (t) 
rendered  the  former  a  sufficiently  clear  symbol  of  the  real  stem. 
But  this  clearness  could  not  last,  if  other  consonants  were  also  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  nominative  suffix;  and  therefore  sti  and  -di 
retain  the  i,  and  thereby  retain  their  distinctive  consonants;  restis 
is  not  allowed  to  become  res,  nor  pedis  to  become  pes.  Assis, 
semissis,  toessis  (cf.  App.  D.  p.  449),  are  found  both  in  the  full 
form,  and  as  as,  semis,  "bes,  the  abbreviation  being  the  natural 
result  of  constant  usage.  Again,  where  t  is  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel,  the  omission  of  the  i  would  confuse  stems  having  a  short 
vowel,  with  stems  b.aving  a  long  vowel.  Hence  natis  does  not  be- 
come nas,  because  nas  would  presume  a  stem  nati-;  sitis  is,  by  the 
retention  of  its  i,  presei-ved  from  an  identity  with  the  commonly 
occurring  word  sis.  On  the  other  hand,  intercus,  compos,  com- 
pared with  cutis,  potis,  show  the  tendency  allowed  to  operate,  in 
consequence  of  the  desire  of  shortening  a  long  word  overpowering 
the  risk  of  confusion — a  risk  which  is  indeed  less  when  a  word 
has  a  prefix  than  when  it  is  a  simple  stem.  But  the  confusion 
is  evident,  where  such  principles  have  been  disregarded.  Princeps 
may  fairly  enough  represent  principis,  but  then  prsecipitis  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  an  apparently  analogous  prse- 
ceps.  Ennius  indeed,  and  another  old  poet,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nominative,  and  used  prsecipim,  praecipe,  for  accus. 
and  abl.^  Clear  evidence  of  the  antipathy  of  n,  1,  and  r,  to  an  ad- 
joining final  s  is  afforded  by  the  nominative  of  such  consonant 
nouns  as  had  stems  ending  in  these  sounds.  It  would  not  have  been 
well  to  cut  all  such  w^ords  down,  as  supellectilis  was  cut  down, 
simply  through  this,  to  (supellectils,  supellects)  supellex.  Who 
could  have  borne  messis  becoming  mes,  tussis  becoming  tus  ? 

Ccrbis  and  orbis  retained  their  i,   probably  because  otherwise 
they  might  be  confused  with  p  stems.     Thus  urbs  was  doubtless 

^  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  very  early 
poets  (Greeks  by  origin)  seem  to  have  simply  bhmdered. 
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pronounced  urps,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness 
so  to  write  it,  lest  the  last  evidence  of  the  b  stem  should  vanish. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  modern  theory  of  stems,  yet  they  were  struck  by  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  writing,  e.g.  urps  in  the  nominative  and  urbem  in 
the  accusative. 

It  is  probable  that  the  i  has  a  very  different  origin  in  some 
of  these  words  from  what  it  has  in  others ;  in  some  it  may  be 
original,  in  others  a  weakened  a  (or  o  or  e);  in  others  it  may 
have  been  inserted  in  order  to  give  more  distinctness  and  indepen- 
dence to  a  puny  stem,  and  ward  off  the  dangers  of  an  overbearing  s. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  cards,  juvenis.  Senex  found  another 
way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

The  stems  with  nom.  in  -es,  I  have  thought  best  to  class 
with  the  i  stems,  as  those  with  which  they  have  most  resemblance. 
I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  often  supposed  properly  to  have 
their  sterns^  not  merely  their  nominative  case,  in  -es  (cf.  e.g. 
Schweizer-Sid.  Lat.  Gr.  §  50,  and  see  Leo  Meyer,  Corssen,  &c.), 
but  this  appears  to  me  far  from  certain  (see  §  405).  And  in  a  case 
of  obscurity  I  have  preferred  to  be  guided  in  my  arrangement  by 
the  balance  of  objective  facts. 

2.  In  §§  408,  435,  I  have  pointed  out  some  striking  differences 
between  the  words  which  have  i  stems,  and  the  words  which  have 
consonant  stems.  While  fully  admitting  the  probability  of  some 
of  both  classes  of  stems  being  as  original  as  stems  in  a  and  0,  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  the  second  class  of  nouns  as  on  the  whole 
of  later  birth  than  the  first  class,  and  the  majority  of  these  stems  as 
being  weakened  forms  of  0  and  a  stems,  the  so-called  i  stems  having 
been  for  phonetic  reasons  arrested  at  an  intermediate  stage,  the 
consonant  stems  showing  the  latest  and  furthest  stage.  As  the 
words  increased  in  length  by  the  addition  of  derivative  suffixes, 
they  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin  accentuation  first  thinned  the 
final  vowel,  then  dropped  it  altogether.  This  final  vowel  was, 
it  is  true,  originally  very  important  as  the  sign  of  gender,  but  as 
the  language  grew  older,  the  imagination  which  saw  sex  in  inani- 
mate objects  grew  duller,  and  first  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female  became  unimportant  in  such  matters,  and  then  the  distincr 
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tion  of  sex  and  no  sex.  The  new  derivatives  which  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  rational  faculty  were  names  of  abstractions,  not  of 
things,  and  they  wTre  by  the  process  of  their  formation  descriptions, 
not  pictures.  Thus  the  gender  became  masculine  or  feminine 
according  to  some  distant  analogy,  instead  of  present  vision ;  and 
it  was  recognized  not  by  one  special  and  invariable  suffix  for 
each  sex  (o  or  a),  but  by  the  character  of  the  derivative  suffixes 
themselves;  e.g.  -on  masculine,  -ion  feminine;  -tor  masculine,  -trie 
feminine.  Sec. ;  -us  or  -es  neuter.  So  again  some  suffixes  were 
confined  primarily  at  least  to  adjectives,  e.g.  -till:  others  to  sub- 
stantives, e.g.  -on,  -ion. 

Gossrau  (Lat.  Gr.  §  86,  p.  92)  has  called  attention  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  genitive  plural  with  the  accent,  and  proposed  the 
following  rules:  '  (i)  All  pari-syllables,  as  belonging  to  the  i  de- 
'  clension,  have  -ium.  (2)  All  words,  which  with  the  ending  in 
'  -ium  need  not  draw  the  accent  forward  from  the  syllable  on  which 
'  it  falls  in  the  genitive  singular  or  nominative  plural,  have  ium ; 
'  others  have  um.  Or  the  rule  may  be  thus  stated:  all  words  which 
'in  the  genitive  singular  have  the  penultimate  syllable  long  have 
'  -ium,  those  which  have  it  short  have  -um.  This  rule, '  he  adds, 
'  is  good  also  for  all  adjectives.'  But  there  are  some  considerable 
exceptions,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  these  rules. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  truth,  contained  in  these  rules,  is  what 
I  have  before  referred  to;  viz.  that  the  consonant  stems  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  stunted  i-  stems,  the  Roman  law  of  accentuation 
exerting  a  constant  influence  to  shorten  the  word  at  the  end,  and 
this  particularly,  when  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short. 

Verbs   w^ith   vowel   stems. 

Some  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  final  vowel 
of  some  verb-stems  marked  as  short ;  e.  g.  doma-,  mone-,  faci-,  and 
others  of  the  classes  to  which  these  belong.  My  reasons  for  regard- 
ing them  as  short  are  these. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  e  stems ^.     (i)  A  few  verbs  with  e 

■^  A  very  competent  comparative  philologer,  Grassmann,  has  already 
taken  a  similar  view,  and  on  much  the  same  grounds  (Kuhn's  Zai- 
schrift,  XI,  p.  89). 
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radical  (all  but  one,  -ole,  being  monosyllabic  stems)  have  -etum 
in  the  supine  (§  692).  But  the  great  mass  of  the  rest  have  -itum 
(§  693).  A  few  omit  the  vov^^el  altogether  (§§  700 — 709).  Short 
i  is  a  very  frequent  substitute  for  6,  especially  in  unaccented 
syllables  (§  234).  The  occurrence  therefore  of  a  short  i  in  the  great 
majority  of  suffixes  from  verbs  with  e  stems  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  shortness  of  the  final  stem  e. 

(2)  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  adjectives  with  stems  in  -do 
(§  816).  Most  of  these  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  all  but  a  few 
of  these  are  from  verbs  with  e  stems.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
a  vowel  preceding  the  -do,  and  this  vowel  is  short  i.  In  no  in- 
stance is  there  a  long  vowel,  unless  radical,  preceding  -do,  and  in 
no  instance  is  the  adjective  derived  from  a  stem  with  a  or  e  or 
il  or  i.  This  again  points  to  a  connection  of  i-do  with  shortness 
of  the  stem  vowel  of  the  e  verbs. 

(3)  The  perfect  of  verbs  with  e  stems  which  have  -itum  in 
the  supine  is  in  -ui,  never  in  -evi.  And  the  same  perfect  is  found 
in  a  great  many  other  verbs  of  the  like  stems,  which  have  no  supine 
or  other  word  of  this  formation  in  use.  Now  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  ui  (instead  of  evi)  in  e  verbs, 
compared  with  -avi  in  a  verbs,  unless  from  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  being  different.  The  difference  in  quality  between  a  and  e, 
when  these  vowels  come  before  u,  does  not  seem  of  a  kind  to 
account  at  all  for  the  nearly  universal  solution  of  the  one  vowel 
and  maintenance  of  the  other.  Verbs  which,  as  monosyllables  and 
as  having  radical  e,  have  the  best  claim  on  a  priori  grounds  to  e 
long,  have  evi  in  the  perfect,  accompanying  etum  in  the  supine. 
But  g  +  u  seems  calculated  to  pass  into  eu  and  then  into  u  with- 
out difficulty. 

These  facts  together  seem  to  me  to  make  strongly  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  h  in  mone-  and  such  like  verbs.  Nor  do  I  see  any  argu- 
ment^ for  its  length,  which  is  not  drawn  from  facts  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  this  theory.     I  conceive  the 

^  Gellius  indeed  speaks  (vii.  =vi.  15)  as  if  '  calescit,  nitescit,  stu- 

pescit,  et  alia  hujuscemodi  midta '  had  e  long,  and  '  qviescit '  e  short. 

Those  who  consider  this  a  proof  of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  6  verbs 

•being  long  naturally,  may  explain  how  '  quiescit'  came  to  be  (according 

to  Gellius)  short. 
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length  of  e  in  parts  of  the  present  stem,  e.g.  mones,  monemus, 
monetis,  monere,  and  similar  parts  of  the  passive  verb,  to  be  explica- 
ble by  a  contraction  of  the  final  e  with  the  initial  vowel  of  this 
suffix,  monS-gre  =  monere.  For  the  existence  of  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  suffix,  I  refer  to  the  consonant  stems.  (For  Corssen's  theory- 
respecting  these  consonant  stems,  see  §  743.) 

The  analogy  of  Greek  stems  appears  to  confirm  the  same 
view.  There  the  e  is  unquestionably  short,  e.g.  0iAeco;  and 
wherever  a  long  vowel  appears  in  its  stead,  a  contraction  has  taken 
place. 

I  might  refer  to  the  quantity  of  the  e  in  the  half  compounds, 
e.g.  pudefacis,  but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  All  the  instances 
will  be  found  collected  in  §  994.  The  majority  of  them  have 
e  short,  and  of  the  dozen  which  are  found  with  a  long  e, 
three  (experge-,  rare-,  vace-)  are  not  from  e  stems,  one  (sve-)  from 
a  verb  with  radical  e,  four  others  (liqve-,  pate-,  putre-,  tepe-)  are 
also  found  with  e  short ;  and  the  remaining  four  (conferve-,  contabe-, 
perfrige-,  obstupe-)  are  each  used  once  only,  and  that  in  writers 
(Plaut.,  Ter.,  Lucret.)  whose  use  in  such  a  matter  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  decisive.  The  probable  solution  of  this  occasional  lengthen- 
ing may  be  sought  in  a  wrong  inference  from  the  length  of  the  e  in 
monemus,  monere,  or  in  a  fancy  that,  e.  g.  perfrige-facis  is  contracted 
for  perfrigere  facio.  Anyhow  the  evidence  from  these  compounds 
on  the  whole  inclines  considerably  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
final  e  of  the  stem  being  short. 

There  are  a  few  verbs  with  a  stems  which  seem  to  me  to  have  a 
short.  They  will  be  found  named  in  §§  645  and  688.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  markedly  distinguished  from  ordinary 
a  verbs  by  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been  noticed  in  most  e 
verbs,  viz.  a  perfect  in  -ui  (instead  of  avi),  and  a  supine  in  -itum 
(instead  of  atum).  Some  of  these  show  indications  of  having  their 
natural  character  eventually  overborne  by  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
Hence  we  have  micui  and  dimicavi,  enecui  and  enecavi,  -plicui 
and  -plicavi.  Da-  retains  its  radical  short  quantity  throughout, 
except  in  das;  sta-  is,  as  regards  the  present  stem,  swept  into  the 
strong  current  of  the  derivative  verbs;  sona-  gives  place  to  a  verb 
son- ;  or  it  may  perhaps  be  held  that  sonis,  sonere  are  really  attempts 
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at  preserving  the  proper  quantity  without  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  a  short  a.  Ra-  and  sa-  deviate  in  other  ways.  On  incivam,  see 
§561. 

The  argument  from  the  supine  will  be  best  appreciated  by  an 
examination  of  Book  11.  Chap.  xxiv.  It  will  be  seen  how  few  are 
the  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  found  before  turo-  in  the  supine,  with- 
out the  other  parts  also  showing  a  voAvel  stem.  (See  §  698,  also 
fruiturus  and  miturus.)  Nor  are  the  instances  many  more  in 
which,  if  the  above  principles  be  adopted,  the  quantity  of  this 
vowel  does  not  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem 
vowel.  (Corssen  supposes  in  the  case  of  e  stems  a  shortening  of 
an  original  e ;  in  the  case  of  the  a  stems  the  coexistence  of  a  verb 
of  the  3rd  conjugation.    Ausspr.  11.  292 — 295  ed.  2,) 

The  verbs  like  facio,  capio,  &c.  are  generally  regarded  as  having  an 
inorganic  i  inserted  in  some  parts,  whilst  in  others  what  is  considered 
its  real  consonant  stem  is  shown.  I  have  ventured  to  consider  these 
verbs  to  be  vowel  verbs  with  stem  ending  in  -i.  For,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  vocalization  in  Latin,  the  phenomena  are  exactly 
those  which  would  be  found,  if  they  had  this  stem  ending  :  i  would 
maintain  its  place  before  a  labial  vowel  (0  or  u),  and  would  be 
omitted  before  i;  comp.  adice  for  adjice,  &c.  (§  144).  But  when 
s  becomes  r,  i  would  of  course  become  e,  and  this  completely  ac- 
counts for  what  otherwise  seems  such  strange  variation  as  capio, 
capis,  capit,  capiimt,  capiebam,  capias,  capies,  capere,  caperem^, 
&c.  The  imperative  singular  cape  from  a  stem  capi-  is  evidently 
analogous  to  mare  from  a  stem  mari-,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way,  whatever  that  be  (see  §  196).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  final  i  is  very  rare  in  Latin  words  (see  §§  280,  243,  4).  Such 
instances  as  do  occur  are  all  due  to  poetic  shortenings  of  original 
long  vowels. 

Some  of  these  verbs  exhibit  this  i  short  in  the  supine.  In  others 
it  is  omitted,  as  it  is  in  many  vovy-el  verbs.  Any  short  vowel  in 
this  position  would  almost  inevitably  have  become  i,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  i  in,  or  adjoining  to,  suffixes  is  far  from  being  uncommion.  I 

^  Comp.  Grassmann  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xi.  p.  50. 
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am  not  confident  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem  vowel  in  such 
verbs  as  senti-  (sentio,  sensi,  sensum).  I  have  sometimes  marked 
it  long  as  usual.  It  may  be,  these  verbs  are  instances  of  a  semi-per- 
version by  the  analogy  of  more  regular  i  stems,  e.  g.  audio,  audivi, 
auditum ;  or  the  i  is  here  distinctly  reaUzed  as  a  suffix  of  inflexion 
only,  a  mark  of  the  present  stem,  instead  of  the  verb  stem.  In  verbs 
which  have  reduplicated  perfects,  or  perfects. in  -si,  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  practically  recognized. 

Concluding    Remarks. 

I  have  stated  in  different  parts  of  the  book  such  obligations  as 
I  thought  necessary  to  mention  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  can 
rarely  be  formed  by  independent  research  from  the  original  authori- 
ties directly.  But  I  desire  here  expressly  to  recognize  the  debt  I  owe 
to  Ritschl,  Corssen,  Neue,  and  Curtius,  to  all  of  whom  I  hope, 
at  a  future  time,  to  express  renewed  obligations  for  further  infor- 
mation. Many  of  the  statements  about  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Republican  period  are  taken  from  Ritschl,  and  taken  with  the  con- 
fident belief  that,  though  they  may  not  prove  always  right,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  I  should  be  able  to  correct  him.  Some  of 
his  writings  on  Inscriptions  are  not  easily  accessible.  I  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  their  republication  in  his  Opuscula^  as  well  as 
to  the  new  edition  of  his  Plautus,  and  the  promised  Grammar 
of  old  Latin,  if  indeed  the  last  is  not  put  off  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
The  statements  about  later  inscriptions,  and  some  respecting  repub- 
lican inscriptions,  are  chiefly  founded  on  statements  by  Corssen  or 
Brambach  {Die  Neugesialtung  der  lateinischen  Orthographie,  1868). 
These  of  course  cannot  claim  anything  like  the  weight  of  RitschUs 
statements,  which  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  skilled  and  careful 
labour.  To  Corssen  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  acknowledge  my 
frequent  obligations,  because  his  very  prominence  in  the  field  of 
Roman  phonetics  has  made  it  necessary  for  me,  in  some  cases, 
to  express  and  vindicate  my  dissent  from  his  views.  The  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Aussprache  did  not  reach  me  in 
time  to  make  much  use  of,  except  in  occasional  reference  and  cor- 
rection.    Curtius'  verv  careful  identification  of  Latin  and  Greek 
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roots  has  been  followed  almost  implicitly  to  this  extent,  that  I  have 
rarely  suggested  an  identity  which  he  has  not  approved,  though  I 
have  frequently  omitted  some  which  were  either  superfluous  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  or  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  some  doubt, 

Neue's  Formenlehre  (1300  closely  printed  pages  without  an  index) 
has  enabled  me  to  give  a  more  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
briefer,  account  of  Latin  inflexions  than  will  be  found  in  other 
Grammars.  It  seemed  to  m.e  useless,  as  a  general  rule,  to  encumber 
my  book  with  references  to  the  passages  where  a  particular  form 
occursj  when  this  work  has  been  done  exhaustively  already,  and 
the  result  can  be  easily  obtained  by  any  scholar  who  seeks  to  test 
a  mxatter  himself.  On  the  other  hand  Neue's  book  is  quite  unreadable 
by  the  majority  of  students,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  grammar 
itself,  as  a  quarry  from  Mhich  grammars  will  be  built,  I  hope 
greatly  to  improve  my  own  ist  and  3rd  Books  when  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  Neue's  work  are  published.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  that,  being  mainly  a  collection  of  references,  it  is  accessible  to 
a  great  extent  by  students  who  have  little  knowledge  of  German, 
I  have  tested  his  references  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  rarely  found 
them  inaccurate.  Of  course,  later  critical  editions  of  authors  will 
sometimes  alter  his  results, 

Madvig's  Grammar  (3rd  Germ,  edit.)  has  not  been  of  so  much 
service  to  me  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  Syntax.  In  that  my  obliga- 
tions to  him  are  paramount  to  all  others.  To  Key's  Grammar 
I  certainly  owe  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  but  how  much 
I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  often  used  it  for  many  years,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ideas  which  have  been 
more  or  less  borrowed,  and  those  which  have  been  obtained  by 
independent  inquiry  with  eyes  fixed  in  the  same  direction.  But 
there  is  no  recent  Latin  Grammar,  that  I  know  of  (except  Madvig's 
in  the  Syntax),  which  is  based  on  so  fresh  a  study  of  the  facts, 
or  has  done  more  in  awakening  a  more  scientfiic  treatment.  I  have 
also  read  some  of  his  other  Philological  papers,  and  sometimes  got 
useful  hints  even  fi'om  those  with  whose  general  arguments  and 
conclusions  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  deal. 

Gossrau's  elaborate,  but  not,  as  I  think,  very  happily  conceived 
Grammar,  and  Schweizer-Sidler's  Formenlehre^  were  not  published 
till  my  first  two  books  were  in  print.     And  two  English  books, 
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Peile's  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology^  and  Ferrar's 
Comparati've  Grammar^  vol.  I.,  did  not  come  into  my  hands  till 
still  later. 

I  have  intended  to  use  alv^^ays  the  best  texts  of  the  Latin  authors. 
What  I  have  used  are  Cicero  by  Baiter  and  Kayser,  and  the  larger 
edition  by  Baiter  and  Halm ;  Sallust  by  Jordan ;  Caesar  by  Kraner 
and  Dinter;  Livy  by  Madvig ;  Curtius  by  Hedicke  ;  Pliny  the 
elder  by  Detlefsen,  so  far  as  it  had  appeared  (now  3  vols,  containing 
Books  i. — xxii.),  and  Jan  for  the  rest;  Quintilian  by  Bonnell,  and 
latterly  the  edition  by  Halm ;  Plautus  by  Ritschl,  and  Fleckeisen, 
with  Wagner's  Aulularia;  Terence  by  Wagner  and  Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius  and  Horace  by  Munro,  to  whose  notes  on  Lucretius 
I  am  often  indebted ;  Vergil  by  Ribbeck,  whose  grammatical  index 
has  been  of  much  service  to  me.  For  most  other  books  I  have 
used  the  editions  in  Teubner's  series. 

Of  some  plays  of  Plautus  which  have  had  no  recent  critical 
editors,  and  of  Cato  and  Varro,  de  re  rustica^  I  have  made  less  use 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  able  to  regard  the  text  as  in  a 
fairly  trustworthy  condition. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  who  has  kindly  read  over  most 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  whose  criticisms  I  have  always  benefited : 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Backhouse,  who  read  and  commented  on  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  book  when  in  an  early  stage.  The  draft  he  saw 
(an  enlargement  of  my  Elementary  Latin  Grammar^  published  in 
1862)  has  however  been  twice  superseded  since,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  the  present  book  has  not  passed  under  his  most  accurate  eye. 

There  are  several  real  or  apparent  inconsistencies,  especially  in 
the  printing  of  the  volume,  which  I  mention,  lest  they  should 
deceive  any  one.  I  have  by  no  means  always  distinguished 
(as  I  think  it  desirable  to  do  in  a  grammar)  the  consonant  v 
from  the  vowel  u;  nor  always  marked  the  suffixes  or  parts  of 
suffixes  with  hyphens,  nor  always  marked  the  quantity  of  vowels, 
nor  been  rigid  in  spelling,  especially  in  cases  of  assimilation,  e.g. 
qvanqvam    or   qvamoivam,    &c.,   nor  named   a  word   always  ac- 
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cording  to  its  form  at  the  same  stage  of  the  language,  e.  g. 
proxumus  and  proximus ;  com,  cum,  con ;  &c.  Nor  have  I  been 
always  consistent  in  noticing  or  not  noticing  very  exceptional  oc- 
currences of  v^ords  or  forms,  or  rare  occurrences  in  extinct  writers 
(e.  g.  the  early  dramatic  poets)  ;  or  the  non-use  of  particular  cases 
of  nouns,  where  the  non-use  was  probably  accidental,  and  the  like. 
In  some  cases  I  have  had  a  reason  for  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  unintentional.  I  fear  too  that  there  are 
some  unintentional  omissions  and  misplacements  of  words  in  the 
lists  in  Book  III. 

The  second  part  containing  the  Syntax  is  half  printed,  and  will 
be  ready,  I  hope,  in  a  few  months.  References  made  here  to  sections 
bearing  numbers  higher  than  999  are  to  the  Syntax. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one 
who  may  take  the  trouble,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  point 
out  any  mistakes  I  may  have  made. 


H.  J.  ROBY. 

London,  May,  1871. 


Addenda  et  Cor?'igenda. 

Preface,  p.  xxix,  last  line,  for  p,  xli  read  p.  xxxix. 

xlii,  in  14th  line,  for  p.  xxxvii  read  p.  xxxv. 
xlvi,  in  ist  line  of  notes,  for  p.  xlix  read  p.  xlvii. 
Ixii,  in  3rd  line,  for  p.  Ixii  read  p.  Ix. 

in   9th  line  from  bottom,  for  pp.  li,  Hi  read   pp. 
xlix,  1. 
Ixxvi,    in    2nd   line   from   bottom,    for   p.    xxxvi    read 
p.  xxxiv. 
Page  14,  §  38  (a),  after  'mixtus'  add  '  ?  but  comp.  §  dzs'- 
45,  in  5th  line  from  top,  for  '  t'  read  '  p '. 
47,  in  9th  line  from  top,  for  'fece'  read  'fece'. 
78,  §  239,  i.  I,  for  '  Opitor'  read  '  Opiter'. 
125,  §  369,  for  'fimus,  fimum'  read  'fimus,  fimum'. 
176,  §  5^4,   'qvasi'  is  probably  for  'qvam  si',  not  for  'qva  si'.. 
248,  for  'inqv-'  read  '  in-qva-  or  in-qvi'. 
279,  §  764,  I  (<j),  for  'lucra-re-'  read  'lucra-ri'. 
287,  §  788,  last  line,  add  '  lixa,  a  carnp-foUo^uer.'' 
2,oT,,  §  822,  for  '-ed  (-id)'  read  '-6d  (-id)'. 

After  'od,'  &c.  add  'ud     palils  (f.),  a  marsh' 
310,  26th  line  from  top,  dele  '  of  Plautiis\ 
ib.    §  839  (-^),  angina  is  from   ayxovr],  ace.   to   Luc.   Miiller 

[Ritschl,  Trinnm.  (18  71)  p.  Ixvii], 
316,  §  852,  I  («),  for    'esurio   (Plaut  running'    read  '  esurio 

(Plaut.  punning'. 
320,  §  856  (fl),  add  'Scsevo-la  (m.),  proper  name  (scseva-,  left- 
hand)  '. 
330,  last  line  but  one,  for  '■  kvXos''  read  '/cavAos'. 
358,  §  933,  I,  at  end,  add  'and  others'. 

360,  in  nth  line  from  bottom,  read  '  jMici-arius,  of  the  law- 
courts  (judicio-) '; 
362,  §  943,  2  («),  add  [from  §  928  (b)'\   '  vic-tor-ia,  'victory'. 
406,  xii.,  for  '  Ellis,  p.  4,  8  '  read  '  Ellis,  p.  418  '. 
424,  in  1 6th  line  from  top,  after  '  Lachm.'  add  '  ad  Lucr/ 
453,  in  24th  line  from  top,  for  'facie'  read  'face'. 
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SOUNDS. 

CHAPTER   1/ 

ELEMENTS  OF  SPEECH;  and  particularly  CONSONANTS. 

The  human  voice  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  sin*eam  of  i 
air,  emitted  as  breath  from  the  lungs,  changed,  as  it  leaves  the  laryilx, 
by  the  vibration  of  two  ligaments  (called  (Jliordse  vocales)  into 
vocal  sound,  and  either  modified  by  various  positions,  or  inter- 
rupted or  compressed  by  various  actions,  of  the  uvula,  the  tongue, 
and  the  lips.  In  a  v^hisper  the  ligaments  do  not  vibrate,  but  other- 
wise the  description  holds  good. 

Interruption  by  complete  contact,  or  compression  by  approxi- 
mation of  certain  parts  of  the  organs,  or  vibratioii  of  the  tongue 
or  uvula,  produces  consonants. 

Modification,  without  interruption  or  compression,  and  without 
vibration  of  the  tongue  or  uvula,  produces  'vonvels^ 

Consonants. 

Consonants  admit  of  a  fourfold  classification,  according  to  2 

1.  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  contact; 

2.  the  accompaniment  or  absence  of  vocal  sound; 

3.  the  position  of  the  organs,  where  the  contact  takes  place; 

4.  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  or  nose. 

^  In  this  and  the  next  two  Cliapters,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
Lepsius'  Standard  Alphabet  (1S63);  Max  Miiller's  Survey  of  Languages 
(1855)  and  I^ectures  ^nd  series;  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech 
(1863);  Briicke's  Physiologic  der  Sprachlaicte  (1856). 

1—2 


4  Sounds.  \Book  I. 

1.  {a)     If  the  contact  is  complete,  so  as  to  cause  an  entire  in-  3 
terruption  of  the  passage  of  the  breath,  we  get  mutes  (explosi've 
consonants,  checks,  &:c.);  as  p,  b;  k,  g;  t,  d. 

(h)  If  the  contact  is  only  partial,  i.e.  ?f  the  organs  do  but 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  each  other,  we  get  a  continuous 
sound  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  breath  against  the  parts. 
These  sounds  are  called  fricatinje  consonants  (continuous^  spirants, 
flatus,  breathings,  &c.);  as  s,  z;  sli,  zli  (French  j);  tli;  f,  v;  &c. 

2.  («)    Again  the  contact  or  approximation  may  be  made  with  4 
the  vocal  chords  wide  apart,  in  which  case  a  whisper  only  takes 
place.     These  consonants  are  called  sharp  or  'voiceless   (breathed, 
hard,  surd,  tenues,  &c.) ;  as  p,  k,  t,  s,  sh,  th  (in  thin),  f,  •wk,  h  (in 
huge),  rh  (as  r  in  French  theatre,  f  acre),  &c. 

(b)  If  the  contact  or  approximation  is  made,  with  the  vocal 
chords  close  to  one  another,  the  consonants  are  called  Jlat  or  -voiced 
(soft,  blunt,  sonant,  medise,  Sec.))  as  to,  g,  d,  z,  zh,  tli  (m  then'),  v,  "W, 
y,  r,  &c.  The  chords  being  thus  ready  to  vibrate  usually  do  vibrate, 
causing  voice,  either  during  the  approximation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  mute,  the  instant  that  the  contact  is  released.  But  the  sound  of 
the  voice  is  not  essential,  as,  in  whispering,  a  rustle  in  the  throat 
takes  its  place.     (See  App.  A,  vii.) 

3.  Again  the  parts  of  the  mouth  which  are  put  in  contact  or  5 
approximation  or  movement  are  very  various,  and  the  sound  is 
modified  accordingly.  For  the  purposes  of  classification  in  Euro- 
pean languages  five  parts  may  be  especially  distinguished;  viz.  the 
lips,  the  throat  (or  rather  the  soft  palate  just  above  the  larynx),  the 
hard  palate,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue. 

(a)  Consonants  formed  at  or  with  the  lips  are  called  Labial; 
viz.  p,  b,  m,  vr,  and  labial  f,  v.  The  ordinary  f,  v  are  labio-dentals , 
being  formed  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

(b)  Consonants  formed  in  the  throat  (or  soft  palate)  are  called 
Guttural;  viz.  k  (c,  c"),  g,  ng,  cli  (in  loch). 

(c)  Consonants  formed  at  the  hard  palate  are  called  Palatal, 
of  which  some  approach  nearer  to  gutturals,  some  to  dentals: 
such  are  y,  ch  (in  Germ.  Ich,  or  li  in  Engl,  huge),  sh,  French  j. 
TThe  Italian  c  (in  cima)  i.  e.  English  ch  (in  church),  and  Italian  g 
(in  giro)  i.  e.  English  j  (in  join),  which  are  sometimes  classed  as 
palatals,  appear  to  be  really  double  consonants ;  viz.  cli  =  tsli;  j  =  dzli 
where  zli  is  French  j.) 
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(d)  Consonants  formed  at  or  just  above  the  teeth  are  called 
Dental;  viz.  t,  d,  n;  tli;  s,  z. 

(i?)  Two  other  consonants,  called  Lingual  consonants  or  liquids 
(or  trills)^  are  r,  1.  r  is  caused  by  the  breath  passing  over  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  more  or  less  vibrated:  1  is  caused  by  the 
breath  passing  over  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
then  removed  from  its  position  to  complete  the  sound.  For  an  r 
(common  in  France),  caused  by  vibration  of  the  uvula,  see  A  pp.  A. 

4.  If  the  uvula  be  lowered  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  6 
air  through  the  mouth,  but  allow  it  to  vibrate  in  the  cavities  of  the 
nose,  a  nasal  sound  is  produced.  If  the  organs  are  otherwise  in 
the  positions  required  for  t),  d,  g,  but  the  air  passes  into  the  nose, 
the  nasal  consonants  m,  n,  ng  (a  single  sound  as  in  sing)  are  respec- 
tively produced.  (The  palatal  n  has  much  the  same  sound  as  a 
dental  n.) 

The  nasals  resemble  the  explosive  consonants  in  requiring  a 
vowel  before  and  after  to  give  the  full  effect;  they  resemble  the 
continuous  consonants  in  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  sound, 
which  is  however  that  of  the  first  half  only  of  the  consonant. 


5.     The  semivowels  w  and  y  will  be  best  described  after  the  7 
vowels  (§  ^3). 

Another  letter  has  yet  to  be  noticed,  viz.  h  (spiritus  asper). 
This  is  a  mere  expulsion  of  breath  through  the  perfectly  open 
glottis,  i.e.  with  the  vocal  chords  apart,  not  approximated  and 
vibrating,     li  stands  to  the  vowels,  as  p  to  b,  k  to  g,  &c. 

(If  h  is  breathed  immediately  after  an  explosive  consonant  we 
get  sounds,  represented  in  Greek,  viz.  0  =  p  +  li,  ;^  =  k  +  li,  ^  =  t  +  h, 
and  in  Sanscrit  (g  +  h  &c.).  A  strong  articulation  of  consonants 
e.g.  by  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  gives  a  similar  sound.) 

There  is  also  a  very  slight  sound  heard  before  any  initial  vowel, 
and  best  caught  when  two  vowels  come  together,  but  are  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  in  go  o'uer.  This  is  rarely  expressed  by  any 
letter.     It  is  the  spiritus  lenis  of  the  Greeks. 

The  principal  sounds  in  European  languages  may  be  tabulated  e 
as  follows,  the  letters  being  supposed  to  be  sounded  as  in  English, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated. 
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Explosive.   Nasal. 
Sharp.  Flat.    Usually 
flat. 


Sharp. 


Fricative. 


Labial. 
Labiodental. 

Guttural. 


Palatal. 

Lingual. 
Dental. 


b 


k     g  hard    ng 


Flat. 


w^ 


It  may  be  added  that  s, 
called  sibihmts. 


^labial  f  labial  v 

ordinary  f  ordinary  v 

fell  in 

I  Scotch  loch  g  in  Germ. 

I  (Germ,  cli  after  tage 
La  or  o) 

ill  in  huge  y 

I  (Germ,  cli  after  g  in  Germ. 

I  i  or  e)  ^iege 
[            sh            2h  (French  j) 

r    whispered  r  r 

I    Welsh  (?)E  1 

f                    S  2                 ■ 

n      ^             tH  th 

[_       (in  Mi«)  (in  then) 

and  sometimes  sli  and  French  j  are 


CHAPTER  IL 
COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Single  consonants  may  be  sounded  either  before  or  after  a  9 
vowel.     But  the  semivowels  y  and  w  are  sounded  only  before  a 
vowel. 

A  continuous  consonant  has  always  the  same  sound  whether 
its  vowel  be  before  or  after :  but  an  explosive  consonant  has  not 
the  same.  The  full  pronunciation  of  an  explosive  consonant  re- 
quires both  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  organs.  Thus  in  ap 
only  half  the  p  is  properly  sounded:  in  pa  we  have  the  other  half. 
The  full  pronunciation  is  heard  in  apa,  or,  as  commonly  written, 
ap-pa.  In  ap-ka  the  first  half  of  p  and  the  second  half  of  Ir  is 
sounded. 

Writing  consonants  double  has  either  an  etymological  origin, 
when  it  is  done  to  preserve  the  mem.ory  of  distinct  sounds  now  lost; 
e.g.  ac-cedo  for  ad-oedo;  aW-os  compared  with  ali-us;  &c.,  or  a 
phonetic  origin,  as  in  English  it  is  used  to  distinguish  a  short  accented 
vowel  from  a  long  one,  e.g.  kite^  kitten;  Sec.  In  either  case  the 
consonant  is  vv^holly  pronounced  once  only. 

^  The  continuous  part  of  the  sound  'Wli  is  really  a  blcnuing^  the  con- 
tinuous part  of  w  is  the  vowel  u. 
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Two  or  more  consonants  may  be  pronounced  with  only  one  10 
vowel,  but  the  possible  combinations  are  somewhat  different,  when 
the  vowel   is  before  the  consonants  and  when  it  is  behind  them. 
When  the  vowel  is  sounded  after  the  consonants,  the  combination 
may  be  called  initial;  when  the  vowel  is  before  the  consonants. //z^/. 

(The  Germans  give  the  name  Anlaut,  Inlaut,  Auslaut  (on- 
sound,  in-sound,  out-sound)  to  the  sound  of  a  consonant  with  the 
vowel  following,  on  both  sides,  and  preceding,  respectively.) 

An  Initial^  combination  may  not  consist  of  a  liquid  or  nasal  n 
followed  by  any  other  consonant,  except  that  an  m  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  n,  nor  of  a  fricative,  except  a  sibilant,  followed  by  an 
explosive:  nor  of  two  explosives  unless  the  former  of  the  two  be  a 
labial  or  guttural,  the  latter  a  dental.  Semivowels  are  never  fol- 
lowed by  any  consonant. 

Of  the  rarer  combinations  may  be  given  as  instances: 
Greek,  rXaco,  tttvco^  KreiVco,  ■\\r€vb(o,  ^aivco,  iivrjfxa,  (j^divco,  X^^^' 
German,  Pfanne,  Pfaum,  Pfropf  Zerren  (i.e.  Uerreri). 

K  final  combination  may  not  consist  of  a  nasal  preceded  by  any  12 
consonant,  except  a  liquid ;  nor  of  a  liquid  preceded  by  any  consonant, 
except  that  1  may  be  preceded  by  r;  nor  readily  of  two  explosives 
or  two  fricatives,  unless  the  latter  of  the  two  be  a  dental :  e.  g.  akp, 
apk,  atk,  atp,  seem  harsher  than  akt,  apt;  and  (taking  th  as  in 
English  and  ch  as  in  German)  athf,  asf,  athch,  afch,  than  afth,  afs,  ^ 
acMh,  acM. 

Instances  of  the  rarer  combinations  are 

English,  j^/;7z,  kiln^  strength^  nvatch^  texts ^  cringed, 

German,  kopf  dumpf  obst^  balgst^  birgst. 

Neither  in  initial  nor  final  combinations  are  sharps  pronounceable  13 
before  flats,  or  readily  flats  before  sharps.  When  they  occur  to- 
gether in  writing,  the  former  of  the  two,  if  a  sharp,  is  usually  changed 
in  speaking  into  the  corresponding  flat ;  if  a  flat,  into  the  corre- 
sponding sharp.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  changed,  to  suit  the  former, 
which  is  retained:  e.g.  obst  is  either  pronounced  opst,  or  obzd. 
(But  midst ^  stri'vst^  hugg'st  are  pronounced  without  this  change.) 

Nor  can  either  an  initial  or  final  combination  contain  more  ex- 
plosives than  two,  with  or  without  a  fricative  before  or  after  each. 

A  syllable  is  such  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  as  can  be  14 
uttered  with  one  breath.     It  may  consist  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong) 
only,  or  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  combined  with  one  01  more 
consonants. 

A  word  consists  of  as  many  syllables,  as  it  has  vowels  separately 
pronounced. 

1  The  languages  of  the  Grasco-Latin  and  Teutonic  stocks  are  alone 
regarded  in  the  following  statements. 
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A  single  syllable  may  contain  a  vowel  with  two  or  more  con-  is 
sonants  on  each  side  of  it.  Two  consecutive  syllables  may  therefore, 
if  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins  with  a  combination  of  con- 
sonants, bring  together  in  the  middle  a  twofold  aggregation   of 
consonants. 

The  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  its  being  capable  of  precise  division 
into  a  pronounceable  final  combination  followed  by  a  pronounceable 
initial  combination. 

But  in  ordinary  pronunciation  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
is  uttered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is 
t  herefore  neither  before  nor  after  the  consonant,  but  in  the  middle 
(;f  it,  i.  e.  after  the  closing  of  the  organs  and  before  the  opening. 

Accordingly  a  valid  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  must  be  such  that  some  one  of  the  consonants  shall  fitly  close 
the  first  syllable,  and  also  open  the  second  syllable :  e.  g.  actra  is 
divisible  into  act-tra ;  but  act-pra  is  not  divisible  into  act-tpra  or 
into  actp-pra,  tpra  not  being  a  possible  initial  combination,  noractp 
a  possible  final  combination. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  is  in  modern  languages  i6 
decided  rather  by  the  etymological  than  by  a  phonetic  division. 
So  far  as  this  phonetic  principle  is  disregarded,  the  word  is  either 
resolved  not  into  separate  syllables,  but  into  separate  words,  or  else 
a  vowel  is  lightly  interposed  between  the  consonants  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  organs  to  complete  one  consonant  before  uttering  the 
next ;  e.  g.  actpra  becomes  actepra  or  ac6t6pra. 

On  the  division  in  Latin,  see  Chap.  xi. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
VOWELS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  VOWELS. 

The  shape  of  the  mouth  determines  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  17 
There  are  two  great  agents  in  modifying  vowel  sound,  the  tongue 
and  the  lips.    The  tongue  by  the  elevation  of  its  hinder  part  towards 
the  palate  diminishes  internally  the  oral  channel :  the  lips  being  pro- 
truded lengthen  the  oral  channel  and  contract  the  external  aperture. 

The  purest  and  simplest  vowel  is  Italian  a,  English  all.  The  18 
extremes  are  Italian  i  (i.  e.  English  ee),  being  the  vowel  with  the  nar- 
rowest channel :  and  Italian  u,  English  00,  the  vowel  with  the  long- 
est channel  and  narrowest  external  aperture.  Of  these  a  is  formed 
nearest  to  the  guttural  point  of  contact ;  i  at  the  palato-dental 
point ;  u  at  the  labial. 

Other  vowels,  i.e.  other  modifications  of  vowel  sound,  may  be  iq 
regarded  as  intermediate  either  between  a  and  i  {lingual  vowels),  or 
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between  a  and  u  {labial  or  round  vowels),  or  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  characters  of  both  lines.  Each  vowel  also  may  be 
<u)tde  or  close ^  according  as  the  pharynx  (i.e.  the  cavity  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  above  the  larynx)  is  more  or  less  expanded. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  any  precise  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
vowels,  most  nations,  and,  indeed,  most  individuals,  differing  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  vowel  pronunciation.  But  the  vowels 
most  worth  notice  for  an  English  student  of  Latin  are  given  in  the 
following  Hst.  All  may  be  either  long  or  short.  (Ellis's  palaeotypic 
symbols  and  Bell's  names  are  subjoined  to  each.  Most  of  the 
parallelisms  are  from  Ellis.) 

1.  Germ,  a  {a.  'Low  back  wide').  Scot,  m^n;  Germ,  imkun, 
mshjien. 

2.  Ital.  a  (a.  *  Mid  back  wide ').  Engl. /a//z^r;  Ital.  ni^ktto,  m9.n0; 
Fr.  cJii^tte. 

3.  A  common  Engl,  vowel  (a  or  g;.  *  Mid  mixed '  or  '  Mid  back  '). 
Engl,  ti/,  sXm,  does;  nearly  tailor,  paper;  long  in  \xxn,  word,  /exit,  bird; 
nearly  Fr.  qiieje  ?ne  repente. 

4.  Ital.  close  0  {u\i.  '  High  mixed  wide  round ').  Ital.  c?'Oce,  dolce, 
Roma.     It  sounds  to  English  between  3  and  9,  but  nearer  9. 

5.  Engl,  short  0  (o.  '  Low  back  wide  round ').  Engl,  odd,  do//, 
John.,  dog. 

6.  Engl.  a"W  (A,  'Low  back  round').  Engl,  awe^,  t2,ll,  psiwn ; 
Austrian  a ;  short  in  Engl,  zwgust. 

7.  Ital.  open  0  (o,  '  Mid  back  wide  round ').  Cumberland  ho7ne; 
Ital.  uomo ;  French  short  o,  e.  g.  homme;  Germ,  short  o,  e.  g.  gold. 

,  8.  French  au  {0.  '  Mid  back  round ').  Engl.  6mit,  window,  home 
(but  cf.  §  21) ;  Germ,  long  o,  e.g.  gross. 

9.  Engl,  short  u  {u.  'High  back  wide  round').  Engl.  p\xll,  book, 
wood. 

10.  Ital.  u  (u. 'High  back  round').  Engl. /5ru/^,  rule,  do,  mood; 
short  in  French  ponle,  coupe. 

11.  French  eu  (oe.  'Mid  front  wide  round').  Fr.  p&xr,  jeune', 
Germ,  o,  e.g.  bocke,  Gothe. 

12.  French,  u  (y.  '  High  front  wide  round').  Devonshire  combe, 
you;  French  du,  hutte;  Germ,  ii,  e.g.  lucke,  Muller. 

I'^y.  Engl,  short  a  (ae.  '  Low  front  wide').  Engl,  hdd,  m'&.n;  long  in 
(sometimes)  hdilf,  Sisk,  and  in  Somersetshire  BdUh. 

14.  Ital.  open  e  (E.  'Low  front').  Scot,  ell, pei;  Ital.  bello,  lettOf 
bene,  Galileo;  Germ,  a,  e.g.  V'eUer ;  Fr.  m^me. 

15.  Engl,  short  e  (e.  'Mid  front  wide').  Engl,  ell,  pet,  men; 
Scot,  ill,  pit;  Gexxn.fett,  eben;  Fr.  elle,  les. 

16.  Ital.  close  e  {e.  'Mid  front').  Engl,  a  in  z£rial;  Ital.  qiiello, 
detta,  retfio ;  Fr.  e,  e.g.  6ti. 

17.  Engl,  short  i  {i.  '  High  front  wide').  Engl,  shin,  fit,  pity;  the 
long  sound  is  heard  in  singing  and  in  Icelandic. 

J 8.  Ital.  i  (i. '  High  front').  Engl,  machine,  feet;  Scot,  pity;  the 
ordinary  Fr.,  Germ.,  and  Ital.  i. 
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Of  these  5  to  i8  may  be  arranged  tubularly  from  their  common 

base  a  to  each  of  the  extremes: 

Labial.                 Labio-lingual.                     Ling^ual. 

Wide               Close            Wide               Wide 

Close 

5                        6                                            13 

14 

Engl,  short  0      Engl,  aw                           Engl,  short  a 

Ital.  open  e 

7                       8                   II                     15 

16 

Ital.  open  0        French  au   French  eu    Engl,  short  e 

Ital.  close  e 

9                      10                 12                     17 

18 

Engl,  short  U     Ital.  u          French  u      Engl,  short  i 

Ital.  i 

A  diphthong  is  the  sound  made  by  the  voice  while  passing  from  20 
one  vowel  position  to  another.  The  precise  sound  varies  according 
to  (i)  the  quality  of  the  limiting  vowels;  (a)  the  distance  between 
them;  (3)  the  evenness  of  the  rate  of  speed.  The  most  usually 
recognized  diphthongs  are  formed  when  the  passage  is  from  an 
open  to  a  close  position,  i.e.  when  the  initial  position  is  nearer  to 
a,  and  further  from  i  or  u  than  the  final  position  is. 

The  following  may  here  be  noted,  the  limiting  vowels  being  21 
denoted  by  their  numbers  in  the  list  given  above.    (Ellis'  symbol  is 
added  in  brackets.     On  diphthongs  with  Engl,  r  see  Appendix  A.) 

1  to  10  (au).     Germ,  /zauj-,  /au/. 
3  to  10  (9u).     Engl.  ;/ow,  boxxg/i,  house,  loud. 

8  to  10  \oou).  Southern  Engl,  long  o,  the  second  element  being 
faint,  e.g.  no,  bone,  hose. 

13  to  10  (aeu).     Cockney  town. 

15  to  10  (eu).     American  /ow;z ;  Ital.  and  Span.  Y.uropa. 

1  to  18  (ai).  Engl,  ay  {yes),  a  broad  sound  of  I,  Is'2Ciah;  Germ. 
/;ai«,  Kzxser,  th€\l;  Ital.  ai  (with  first  element  prolonged),  dzxno,  Mdo; 
French  ai  (with  second  element  prolonged), /ai^«f^. 

3  to  18  (si).     Engl,  long  i,  Q.g.f'ine,  eyt,  buy,  die. 

13  to  18  (sei).     Cockney  and  Scotch  long  i. 

16  to  18  (ee'i).  Southern  Engl,  long  a,  the  second  element  being 
faint ;  e.  g.  /a/^,  fain,  f€\nt. 

5  to  18  (oi).     Engl,  oi,  e.g.  boM,  boy,  oyster. 

7  to  12  or  18  (oy  or  oi).     Germ,  eu,  e.g.  htute,  euch. 

A  diphthong  sometimes  gives  way  to  an  intermediate  vowel,  22 
which  yet  is  often  written  as  a  diphthong.     Comp.  Germ,  au,  ai 
with  French  au,  ai.     Again,  an  intermediate  vowel  is  sometimes  re- 
solved into  a  diphthong;  e.g.  Cockney  au  for  6. 

The  sounds  represented  in  English  by  w  and  y  when  initial  23 
are  usually  called  semi'vo-ivels.  They  easily  arise  when  the  voice 
passes  from  a  closer  to  a  more  open  vowel  position;  i.e.  "w  in  pass- 
ing from  u  or  0,  y  in  passing  from  i  or  e,  backwards  towards  a. 
The  consonantal  character  (compare  Engl,  we  with  Fr.  oui)  is  pro- 
duced by  very  slight  pressure  of  the  lips  in  the  case  of  w,  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  the  case  of  y,  followed  by  instant  separation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LAWS    OF   PHONETIC    CHANGE i. 

i.     Phonetic  change  in  words  is  either  'voluntary.,  e.  g  such  as  24 
is  made  for  the  purposes  of  inflexion,  or  in^voluntary.     The  latter 
alone  is  the  subject  of  the  following  statements. 

ii.     Involuntary  phonetic  change  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  be-  25 
tween  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  of  articulation,  and 
the  intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  of  preserving  any  parts  of  the 
word  which   are   characteristic  of  its  meaning.     The  latter  acts 
mainly  by  way  of  resistance. 

e.  g.  ab  is  much  seldomer  changed  in  composition  than  sub, 
because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with  ad. 

In  the  passive  voice  forms  like  amabaris,  amaberis,  amareris  are 
shortened  into  amabare,  &c.,  but  amaris  is  not  shortened  to  amare 
lest  it  should  be  confused  with  the  present  infinitive. 

iii.  The  normal  condition  of  these  forces  is  one  of  apparent  26 
equilibrium,  but  really  of  slow  conflict,  which  however  is  called 
into  greater  and  more  perceptible  activity,  when  a  new  sound  or 
syllable  is  added  to  the  word,  as  is  done  by  inflexion  or  derivation 
or  composition  in  order  to  adapt  the  word  to  a  modification  or 
enlargement  of  the  conception. 


Sudden   phonetic   change. 

iv.     Such  an  addition  may  produce  phonetic   changes  in  two  27 
ways:  (i). by  its  adding  to  the  length  or  weight  of  the  word;  and 
(2)  by  its  bringing  into  contact  sounds,  which  do  not  then  admit  of 
easy  articulation  in  their  integrity. 


^  The  illustrations  throughout  this  Chapter  are  meant  as  illustra- 
tions only,  not  as  in  any  way  exhausting  the  phenomena.  Many  of  the 
facts  are  stated  more  fully  as  regards  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  following 
Chapters. 
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V.     So  far  as  such   an  addition   lengthens  a  word,  there  is  a  28 
tendency  to  counteract  this  in  other  ways,  especially 

1.  by  omitting  short  unaccented  vowels;  e.g.  audacter  for 
audaciter ;  jurgium  for  jurigium  ;  disciplina  for  discipulina,  &c. 

2.  by  omitting  entire  syllables ;  e.  g.  homicidium  for  homini- 
cidium  ;  veneficium  for  veneniflcium  ;  viginti  for  dvi-decen-ti  ;  cor- 
pulentus  for  corporulentus ;  voluntas  for  voluntitas,  &c. 

Compound  verbs  rarely  retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect ; 
e.g:  tango,  tetigi,  but  contingo,  contigi. 

So  in  French  semet  ipsissimuni  becomes  in  old  Provencal  smet 
essme ;  in  Proven(^al  medesme ;  in  old  French  meisme  •  in  modern 
French  meme.  Maleaptus  becomes  Prov.  malapti;  Ital.  malato ; 
French  malade. 

In  English  Cholmondeley  is  pronounced  Chumley;  Bright helmstone, 
Brighton;  Wymojidham^  Wyndham ;  To^ivcester^  To-xuster ;  Marjori^ 
banks,  Marchbanks ;  Cirencester,  Cicester ;  &c. 

3.  by  slurring  over  the  final  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always 
unaccented ;  e.  g.  amavere  for  amaverunt ;  amatdr  for  amator,  &c. 
Each  of  these  changes  may  again  bring  incompatible  sounds  into 
contact. 

vi.     The  incompatibility  of  neighbouring  sounds  may  be  abso-  29 
lute,    or   only  relative  to   other    combinations  ready   at   hand  to 
replace  them.     That  is,  it  may  be  impossible  to  pronounce  two 
neighbouring  sounds,  or.  at  least,  it  may  be  much  easier  to  pro- 
nounce other  sounds  nearly  allied  to  the  more  difficult  sounds. 

Thus  we  have  suggero  as  well  as  succurro,  though  subgero  con- 
tains no  such  incompatibility  as  subcurro  does. 

vii.     Sounds  are  incompatible  either  from  requiring  very  different  30 
positions  of  the  organs,  or  from  being  respectively  voiced  and  voice- 
less (flat  and  sharp). 

viii.  When  two  incompatible  sounds  would  otherwise  come  31 
together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the  organs 
being  left,  after  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can  with  the 
latter,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in  the  former,  or  at  least 
acts  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter.  (But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case^.) 

1  When  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  or  vowels  is  changed  to 
suit  the  latter,  the  assimilation  is  called  regressive ;  when  the  latter  is 
changed  to  suit  the  former,  progressive. 
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The  former  is  either  made  compatible  with  the  latter  by  par- 
tial assimilation,  or  by  complete  assimilation,  or  the  former  is  omit- 
ted altogether,  or  other  changes  are  made.  And  the  change  thus 
produced  may  propagate  effects  still  further  back. 

ix.     The  phenomena  are  naturally  divided   into   four   classes,  32 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  brought  into  contact : 

I.  Consonant  4- consonant ;  2.  vowel  +  consonant ;  3.  con- 
sonant +  vowel ;    4.  vowel  +  vowel. 

I.    Consonant  +  Consonant  :  33 

{a)     Partial   assimilation. 

Thus,  voiced  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  voiceless  conso- 
nants ;  e.  g.  sut»-porto  to  supporto ;  scrib-tus  to  scriptus ;  ag-tus 
to  actus ;  aug-si  to  auc-si  (auxi),  &c. 

Again  a  nasal  of  one  organ  is  changed  to  that  of  another ;  e.  g. 
com-tero  to  contero;    exim-de  to  exinde;  in-pero  to  impero,  &c. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  change  of  an  explosive  to  a  continuous 
consonant  as  seen  in  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr,  changing  a  following  suffixed  t 
to  s  ;  e.  g,  mulg-  mulsimi ;  curro,  cur  sum,  &c. 

(J))    Complete  assimilation  is  found,  chiefly,  either  (a)  when  34 
both  consonants  belong  to  the  same  organ,  or  (/3)  in  the  case  of 
prepositions  in  composition ;  (y)  rarely  otherwise. 

e.  g.  (a)  cessi  for  ced-si ;  fossus  for  fod-sus ;  pos-sidere  for 
por-sidere ;  summus  for  sub-mus ;  gemma  for  gen-ma ;  sella  for 
sed-la ;  pueUa  for  puer-la ;  columella  for  columen-la ;   &c. 

(/3)  ad  in  compounds  ap-pello,  accurro,  aggero,  afficio,  attralio, 
assideo,  arrideo,  allicio,  &c, 

Ob  in  oppono,  occurro,  oflacio,  oggannio,  &c.;  sub  in  suppono, 
summoveo,  succurro,  sufficio,  suggero,  &c. 

ec-  in  effero,  effugio,  &c. ;  dis  in  difFugio,  &c. ;  com  in  corruo, 
collide,  &c. 

(y)     press!  for  prem-si  (pren-si) ;  fiamma  for  flag-ma,  &e. 

(f)     O  mission  :  the  preceding  vowel  is  often  lengthened :  35 

(a)     Medial:  before  c;  e.  g.  hoc  for  hodce. 

Before  nasals ;  e.  g.  examen  for  exag-men ;  jdmentum  for  jGg- 
mentum ;  csBmentum  for  csed-mentum ;  semestria  for  ses-mestris ; 
pono  for  posno ;  luna  for  luc-na ;  deni  for  d6c-iii ;  satin'  for  satisne ; 
&c. 
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Before  t ;  e.g.  nitor  for  gnictor  (§  i  lo) ;  autunmus  for  auctmnnus. 

Before  d ;  e.  g.  jildex  for  jusdex. 

Before  s ;  e.  g.  sustollo  for  substollo ;  ostento  for  obstento  ;  as- 
porto  for  absporto. 

Before  1 ;  e.  g.  qualus  for  quas-lus. 

Before  j ;  e.  g.  dijudico  for  disjudico ;  rejectus  for  redjectus  ; 
pejero  for  perjSro ;  major  for  magjor. 

Before  v;  e.g.  brevis  for  bregvis  (§  129). 

The  middle  of  three  consonants  is  frequently  omitted ;  e.  g. 
fulmen  for  fulgmen :  fultus  for  fulctus ;  mul-si  for  mulgsi ;  pars 
for  parts.     Comp.  pergo  for  perrigo ;  surpuit  for  surripuit,  &c. 

(/3)  Initial:  e,  g.  lamentum  for  clamentum ;  lis  for  stlis ; 
bonus  for  dvonus ;  Janus  for  Djanus ;  nitor  for  gnitor,  &c. 

(y)  In  final  syllable;  e.g.  cor  for  cord;  lac  for  lact;  con- 
sul for  consuls ;  eciues  for  equets ;  pes  for  peds,  &c. 

{d)     Dissimilation:  e.g.  in  order  to  avoid  the   recurrence  36 
of  1,  the  suffix  alls  is  changed  after  1  to  -aris ;   e.  g.  puerilis,  but 
puellaris,  &c.    Similarly  parilia  from  Pales. 

{e)     Insertion;  e.g.  sumptus  for  sum-tus ;  Memps  tor  Mems,  37 

&c. 

So  also  in  early  Latin  ;  e.  g.  Alcumena  for  'A\Kfxi]vr] ;  Tecumessa 
for  TeK[xr]a(Ta]    .ffisculapius  for  'Aa-KXTjTnos. 

In  Greek  du8p6s  for  dvepos ",  [xearjiJ-IBpLa  from  jiecrr]  rjjxepa. 

In  French  chambre  from  camera]  tiendrait  from  tenir ;  humble 
from  humilis ;  nombre  from  numerus. 

In  German  qjuesetitlich,  namentlich  for  <wesenUch^  &c. ;  Fandrich 

for  Fanrich ;  aendlich  (in  rustic  dialect)  for  ahnlicb ;  in  Dutch  Hen- 

drick  from  Henricus,  &c. 

(/)     Transposition:  38 

(a)    of  two  consonants ;  e.g.  mixtus  for  misctus.    So  in  Greek 

eo-xiiroi  for  e^aros,  superlative  of  e| ;  English  avasp,  dialectically 

avaps, 

O)  of  liquid  (r,  1)  with  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  stra-,  stemo ; 
spre-,  sperno  ;  ere-,  cerno.  So  in  Greek  Kapdia  for  Kpa8ia ;  dpaK-, 
depKoi ;  &c.  duicis  compared  with  yXvKvs ;  in  English,  purty  for 
pretty;  burn  for  bren;  firth  Bxid  frith;  Althorp  pronounced  Altrup ; 
&e.;  and  all  terminations  in  -bre,  -ere,  -gre,  -tre;  -ble,  -cle,  -gle, 
-tie,  pronounced  ber,  cer,  ger,  ter ;  bid,  cul,  gul,  tul. 
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(^)  The  combinations  dt,  and  (almost  always)  tt  appear  to  have 
been  unbearable;  hence  they  are  usually  changed  to  ss,  apparently 
by  the  latter  letter  being  changed  to  s  and  then  the  former  assimi- 
lated to  it;  e.g.  cessum,  missum  for  ced-sum,  mit-sum  from  ced-tum, 
mit-tum.     (But  mitto,  quattuor,  &c.  are  allowed.) 

1.    Vowel  +  Consonant. 

{a)  The  vowel  6  is  substituted  or  retained  before  r  (also  br,  tr) 
in  place  of  i ;  e.  g.  pario,  peperi,  compgrio  compared  with  cado,  cecidi, 
concido;  fgro,  refero  with  l§go,  colligo;  funus,  fungris  with  homo, 
hominis;  anser,  ansdris  with  ales,  alitis;  regeris  from  regis;  &c. 

In  fieri,  fierem  (for  firi,  firem)  e  is  inserted  (or  not  absorbed) 
before  r.     So  in  English  mire^Jlre  pronounced  mier,jier. 

(J?)  If  a  precedes  two  consonants,  of  which  the  first  is  1,  a  is 
changed  into  u  instead  of  into  e;  e.g.  salsus,  insidsus,  compared 
with  cantus,  eoncentus;  calco,  conculco,  with  tracto,  contrecto,  &c. 

11  prefers  e;  e.g.  vello,  vulsum;  pello,  pulsum;  &c. 

Before  a  single  1,  6  is  changed  to  ft  (or  retained)  instead  of  being 
changed  to  i  (unless  i  follow;  cf.  §  41);  e.g.  popolus,  populus;  eVt- 
(TT0X1],  epistula;  compared  with  homo,  hominis;  Xeyo/xei/,  legimus,  &c. 

(c)  g  is  found  before  two  consonants,  where  i  is  found  before 
a  single  consonant;  e.g.  scando,  conscendo  compared  with  cano, 
concino;  nutrimentum  compared  with  nutriminis;  Mceps  with 
bicipitis;  &c. 

(d)  a  was  preferred  to  i  before  m  (at  least  before  Cesar's 
time);  e.g.  masumus,  documentum,  drachuma,  &c. 

3.    Consonant  4- Vowel.  -^ 

(a)  The  vowel  i  when  following  c,  g,  t,  d  assibilated  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  in  late  Latin,  and  languages  thence  derived.  Hence 
we  pronounce  nation,  nasbon;  musician,  musishon.  The  Italians 
pronounce  c  as  English  ch,  in  Cicero;  gi  as  English  j,  in  collegiato, 
religione,  &c.,  and  have  Mar%o  from  Martins;  palazzo  from  pala- 
tium ;  me'z.%0  for  medius,  &c. 

.  The  French  have  assibilated  c  before  other  vowels ;  e.  g.  chambre 
from  camera;   r /^zV/z  from  canis ;  fi?£"t^^/ from  cabaUus ;  &c. 

Q})  The  vowel  6  was  retained  (to  avoid  confusion)  after  the 
consonantal  v  (§§  93,  213)  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  had  given 
place  in  other  words  to  u ;  e.  g.  equos,  quom,  servos,  &c.  were  not 
changed  to  equus,  quum,  servus,  &c.  till  long  after  dominos  (nom. 
sing.),  &c.  had  given  place  to  domintis,  &c.  In  English  ^vent,  ivas, 
^ar,  &c.  the  sound  of  a  has  been  partially  assimilated  to  w. 
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4.    Vowel  +  Vowel.  41 

(a)  Though  1  has  a  liking  for  u  (or  earlier  0)  before  it,  yet 
if  i  follows,  i  also  precedes:  hence  similis,  facilis,  compared  with 
simulo,  simultas,  facultas;  inquilinus  from  incola;  ^milms,  familia, 
exsilium,  compared  with  ^Emulus,  famulus,  exul,  &c. 

(b)  A  similar  assimilation  is  seen  in  bene  for  bone ;  soboles  for 
suboles;   socordia  for  secordia;   solvo  for  se-luo  (Curtius). 

In  German  this  principle  has  a  much  wider  application,  under 
the  name  of  Umlaut,  when  a,  0,  u  of  the  stem  are  changed  to  a,  5,  (i 
in  consequence  of  an  i  or  e  in  the  termination,  e.g.  G/as,  Gl'dser; 
Schlosj,  Schlosser;  Kuh,  Kuhe;  Kunst,  kunstlich;  Jiog^Jloge;  &c. 

X.  The  usual  changes  are  sometimes  foregone  from  dread  of  42 
some  characteristic  part  of  the  word  being  obscured.  Hence  (i) 
sometimes  an  unstable  combination  of  sounds  is  preserved,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  the  result  of  previous  changes:  (2)  sometimes 
the  incompatibility  of  sounds  is  removed  by  other  methods  than 
those  usual. 

(i)  Thus  ars,  puis,  amans,  frons  are  allowed  to  remain  because 
they  are  for  arts,  pults,  amants,  fronds  or  fronts;  while  pater, 
consul  have  thrown  away  the  s,  and  homo,  sermo  for  homons, 
sermons  have  thrown  off  ns.  In  fers  (so  also  in  vis  for  vUs)  the  s 
is  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  second  person. 

(a)  In  tonstrix  for  tondtrix  the  suffixed  t  is  preserved,  because 
tonsrix  would  be  contrary  to  Latin  pronunciation;  tonsor  for 
tondtor  follows  the  ordinary  rule  by  which  dt  becomes  ss  or  s. 

In  pietas,  societas,  ebrietas,  &c.,  the  0  of  pio-,  socio-,  ebrio-,  is 
changed  to  e  instead  of  to  i  (as  in  bonitas,  &c.),  because  piitas 
would  have  become  pitas,  &c. 

Gradual  Phonetic   Change. 

xi.     The  more  gradual  phonetic   changes,  not  caused  by  any  43 
sudden  derangement  of  the  balance,  take  place  mainly  according  to 
the  following  laws  or  tendencies: 

I.  A  position  of  the  organs  requiring  greater  exertion  is  changed 
for  one  requiring  less  exertion. 

a.  The  change  is  either  between  sounds  of  different  characters 
(sharp,  flat,  nasal,  fricative)  uttered  at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth ; 
or 

3.  A  sound  made  in  the  more  forward  part  of  the  mouth  is 
substituted  for  one  which  should  have  been  made  further  back. 
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xii.     The  result  of  these  tendencies  (when  uninfluenced  by  the  44 
neighbouring  sounds)  is  that 

(a)     Explosive  sounds  change  to  fricative,  not  the  reversed 
c  =  k  to  c  =  s;  e.g.  centum  (  =  kentum),  Fr.  cent. 
k  to  cli  Fr.,  (sh  Engl.);  e.g.  caballus,  Fr.  che-val. 
g  to  y;  e.g.  Geist,  Berl.  Jeist;  Germ.  Gestern,  Y.n^\. yester-dsiy . 
t  to  s;  e.g.  Indo-Europ.  Lat.  tu,  Doric  rv,  Attic  o-v. 
g  to  Fr.  j ;  e.  g.  pagina,  Fr.  page. 
d  to  1;  e.g.  baKpv,  Lat.  lacruma;  'oSucrcrevs,  Ulysses, 
d  to  tli;  e.g.  ovde'v,  modern  Greek  §eV,  pronounced  as  English 

then. 
1)  to  v;  e.g.  habere,  Ital.  avere.     So  Greek  /3  =  b  has  become 

in  modern  Greek  a  labial  fricative,  between  our  v  and  w. 
p  to  v;  e.g.  sapere,  Fr.  savoir;  faba,  Yr.fen}e. 

So  the  three  aspirates  y^,  B,  0,  once  pronounced  k  +  h,  t  +  li,  p  +  h, 
are  in  modern  Greek  fricative;  viz.  ch  Germ.,  th,  f.  And  the 
Latin  Ii  and  f  are  representatives  of  earlier  aspirates. 

(F)     Gutturals  change  to  palatals  and  dentals,  not  the  reverse.  45 
Thusc  =  k  changes  to  c  =  Eng.  cb;  e.g.  Cicero  (KiKepcoj/)  to  Ital. 
Cicero:  caseus,  Germ.  Kase,  Engl,  cheese. 

hard  g  to  g  =  Engl.  j ;  e.g.  gyrus,  Ital.  gire. 

The  labials  conform  apparently  to  no  definite  law. 

(c)     Of  the  liquids  &c.,  r  appears  to  be  older  than  1,   Greek  46 
and  Latin  often  giving  1  where  Sanscrit  has  r.     In  the  Romance 
languages  they  interchange  both  ways;  e.g.  peregrinus,  Ital.  pelle- 
grino;  Tibur,  Ital.  Ti-voli;  lusciniolus,   Ital.  rossignuolo;  apostolus, 
Fr.  apotre;  &c. 

N  also  passes  into  either,  and  sometimes  vice  versa ;  e.g.  Bononia, 
Ital.  Bologna;  venenum,  Ital.  'veleno;  lamella,  'PiOYengal  name/a ; 
hominem,  Span,  bombre;  tjnnpanum,  Fr.  timbre.  In  Greek,  eX^eii/is 
in  Doric  evdslv;  (j^lXrarosj  (pivraros',  &C. 

m  appears  to  be  earlier  than  n;  e.g.  Sanscrit  damam,  (Lat.  do- 
mum),  Gr.  dofiov]  rem,  Fr.  rien,  Sec. 

s  changes  to  later  r  in  Latin ;  and  to  the  rough  breathing  in 
Greek;  e.g.  arbosem,  arborem;  Sansc.  saptan,  Lat.  septem,  Gr. 
inrd,  &c. 

1  See  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  p.  385,  ed.  2. 
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H  in  Latin  becomes  in  French  almost  always  inaudible :  1  is  often 
omitted  or  sounded  as  y;  final  s  is  not  sounded;  and  the  nasals 
merely  give  a  twang  to  the  vowels. 

{ci)    In  the  case  of  the  vowels  a  appears  to  have  been  earlier  47 
than  o  and  e,  and  changes  through  them  respectively  to  u  and  i. 
Thus  Sanscrit  frequently  has  a,  where  Greek  and  Latin  have  the 
more  forward  vowels.     In  Latin  the  order  of  priority  is  a,  0,  u,  e,  i, 
not  the  reverse.     (See  §  196.) 

xiii.     By  a  similar  laxness  of  pronunciation  parasitical  sounds  48 
often   arise,  the  organs  assuming  a  position  for  one  sound  in  the 
effort  to  reach  or  leave  the  position  required  for  another  sound. 

Thus  from  Latin  vastare  comes  Ital.  guastare;  from  vadium, 
guage;  from  vespa,  French  guepe  ;  &c.  The  same  was  perhaps  the 
case  w^ith  vivo  compared  with  vlc-si,  as  if  from  vigvo;  (see  §  129  c). 

So  in  English  a  parasitical  d  becomes  attached  to  n  in  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  goavn  a.sgo^vnd;  dro^jied  as  dro^nded'^. 

Y  is  by  some  speakers  inserted  before  i  (  =  ai)  in  guide  pro- 
nounced ^cy/W^;  kind^  kyind;  sky^  skyi;  Sec. :  and  before  u,  e.g.  duty, 
usually  pronounced  dyooty ;  music,  use,  Sec,  always  pronounced 
?}iyoosic,yoos;  Sec.     But  see  App.  A.  xx,  xxv. 

After  a  broad  a  =  ali  or  er,  a  slight  raising  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
suggests  to  some  speakers  a  vibration,  and  an  r  is  the  result ;  e.  g. 
Emma  An7i  becoming  Emma  ran,  Sec. 

xiv.  The  difficulty  of  uttering  a  particular  sound  varies  with  49 
different  individuals,  sometimes  fi-om  want  of  practice,  sometimes 
from  organic  defect ;  and  where  there  is  no  absolute  incapacity  or 
even  difficulty,  there  is  often  a  greater  tendency  for  the  organs  to 
assume  one  position,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  one  sound, 
rather  than  another. 

Thus  in  English  we  have  persons  pronouncing  rake  for  lake; 
lake  for  rake  (cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  45)  ;  thin  for  sin;  dound  for  round; 
civim^g^een.,  for  run,  green;  bat  for  at,  and  at  for  hat;  ^wine  for  "vine, 
and  "vine  for  qjuine ;  Sec.  Foreigners  often  pronounce  tree  and  dat 
for  three  and  that. 

XV.     As  with  individuals,  so  with  tribes  and  nations.     Certain  50 
sounds  and  certain  classes  of  sounds  are  preferred  or  avoided,  are 
frequently  or  never  pronounced.     In  this  way  the  same  word  may, 
when  tribes  separate  from  a  common  stock,  assume  gradually  a 

^  Prof.  Key  considers  this  tendency  to  have  been  widely  operative  in 
lajiguage.     Essays,  p.  204  foil. 
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somewhat  different  shape  (even  apart  from  inflexions)  in  one  tribe 
from  what  they  bear  in  another,  each  tribe  fixing  differently  an 
ambiguous  or  intermediate  sound,  or  developing  it  in  a  different 
way,  A  few  illustrations  only  can  be  given,  (i)  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  sounds  in  nations^;  (2)  of  the  different  shapes 
the  same  root  assumes  in  different  languages. 

1.  {a)  The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  easiest  sounds,  for  they  are  ; 
usually  the  first  uttered  by  children  and  they  are  the  most  universal. 
But  it  is  said  the  voiced  dental  d  does  not  occur  in  Chinese,   or  in 
the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages. 

{h)  Several  of  the  Polynesian  languages  have  no  gutturals;  and 
several  of  the  North  American  have  no  labials.  In  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  gutturals  and  dentals  are  indistinguish- 
able. "  It  takes  months  of  patient  labour  to  teach  a  Hawaian 
youth  the  difference  between  k  and  t,  g  and  d,  1  and  r."  Steel  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  kila;  Cook  as  tute;  &c. 

(c)  Again  the  sharp  and  flat  sounds  are  not  distinguished  in  any 
Polynesian  dialect.  So  the  Welsh  often  pronounce  sharp  for  fiat; 
^.%. pet  for  bed:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  said  not  to  know 
the  distinction.    Cf.  App.  A.  vii. 

(/)  The  Sanscrit  has  aspirated  flat  mutes  (Ib  +  li,  g  +  h,  d  +  h); 
the  ancient  Greek  had  aspirated  sharp  miutes  p  +  b,  k  +  li,  t  +  h; 
the  Romans  had  neither. 

{e)  The  labio-dentals  denoted  in  English  by  F  and  V  are  absent 
from  Hottentot  and  Australian  languages,  and  probably  from  an- 
cient Greek,  F  is  absent  also  from  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  Tamil, 
Burmese,  &c. 

(/)  R  is  absent  altogether  from  some  American  and  Polynesian 
dialects:  L  is  absent  from  Zend,  Japanese,  and  several  American  and 
African  tongues.  The  Chinese  substitute  1  for  r,  saying,  e.g.  Eu- 
lopa  for  Europa,  and  (avoiding  the  pronunciation  of  two  consonants 
together),  Ki-ll-sse-tu  for  Christ. 

{g)  The  Arabic  and  cognate  languages  have  peculiar  guttural 
and  gutturo' dental  consonants.  The  Indian  languages  have  a  pecu- 
liar palatal  class.  The  Hottentots  accompany  the  pronunciation 
of  other  letters  with  peculiar  clicks. 

2.  The  variation  of  the  same  root  in  languages  of  the  sam.e  . 
stock  is  best  illustrated  by  the  law   which  Grimm  (following  in 
Rask's  track)  showed  to  prevail  between  the  Sanscrit,  Greek  and 

^  These  statements  are  chiefly  from  Max  Miiller,  Lectures,  Second 
Series,  p.  167,  &c. 
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Latin  together,  compared  with  the  Gothic  and  low  German  dialects, 
en  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  High  German  and  its  stock  on  the 
other,  the  one  having  an  aspirated  mute  or  fricative,  where  the 
second  has  a  flat  mute,  and  the  third  a  sharp,  and  so  on.  Initial 
mutes  exhibit  the  law  most  clearly,  being  freest  from  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  consonants,  and  dentals  most  regularly.  The  Eng- 
lish is  here  taken  as  the  representative  of  Gothic,  and  the  modern 
German  as  representative  of  high  German. 


Greek  B 
Latin  f 
English  d 
German  t,  or  tli : 

Greek  S 
Latin  d 
English  t 
German  z  or  s 


6vya.T7]p, 


daughter 
■  t     tochter, 


6fjp, 
fera,, 

deer, 
thier. 


ovpa, 
fores. 

door, 
tbor, 


mead, 
meth. 


ooovs, 
dens, 

tooth, 
zahn. 


bafxav, 
doinare, 

tame, 
%'dhmen 


ovo, 
duo, 

tnVQ, 

z,^wei. 


edetv,  vocojj. 

6dere,  unda. 

eat,  ciuater. 

essen,  ^ivasser. 


Greek  r    Dor.  tv  Att.  (tv,  rpfU,  to. 

Latin  t  tu,  tres,  tenuis,  is-tud,  frater. 

English  th  thou,         three,  thin,       that,  brother. 

German  d  du,  drei,  dunn,     das,  bruder. 

Similarly  a  Greek  aspirate  often  corresponds  to  a  Latin  s. 

xvi.     It  results  fi'om  the  action  of  these  laws,  both  those   of  53 
sudden  and  those  of  gradual  change,  that  while  the  same  word  may 
under  different  influences  give  rise  to  variously  modified  forms,  the 
same  form  may  also  eventually  result  from  diff^erent  original  combi- 
nations of  sounds. 

e.  g.  page  in  English  is  in  its  different  senses  derived  respectively 
from  Greek  Traidiov  and  from  Latin  pagina. 

From  the  three  Latin  words  mare,  major,  mater  come  three 
French  words  all  pronounced  alike;  viz.  la  mer,  lemaire,  la  mere. 

xvii.  The  introduction  of  foreign  words  into  a  language  is  hA 
subject  to  special  phonetic  conditions.  One  nation  has  rarely  got 
just  the  same  set  of  sounds  as  another,  or  allows  the  same  combina- 
tions. Consequently  in  adopting  a  foreign  word  by  the  sound 
an  approximation  more  or  less  clumsy  has  to  be  made,  and  a  greater 
divergence  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  tendency  to  approximate  to 
a  familiar  indigenous  word,  especially  if  it  seem  to  afford  an  intelli- 
gible etymology. 

e.g.  the  Romans  had    Hercules    for  'HpaKX^s-;    and  in  early 
Latin  tecina  for  r^xy^  5   Clutemestra  for  EXvTatjxvTjo-Tpa. 
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The  English  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  pure  (j>yoor)  is 
said  to  be  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  u. 

As  errors  caused  by  what  has  been  called  Popular  Etymology 
may  be  quoted  Jerusalem  artichoke  for  Girasol  which  comes  from 
gyrus  and  sol:  nvalnut^  which  is  from  Angl.  Sax.  ^ealh-knut^  i.e. 
foreign  or  Italian  nut. 

xviii.  The  use  of  letters  reacts  on  the  sounds.  They  rarely  fit  55 
each  other  precisely  to  start  with;  and  the  pronunciation  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  change,  while  the  spelling  remains.  The 
letters  then  become  symbols  of  different  sounds  from  those  proper 
to  them,  and  sometimes  are  supposed  to  carry,  and  thence  do  carry 
these  new  sounds  into  other  words.  In  the  case  of  foreign  names 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  alphabets  is  an  additional  cause 
of  error  to  that  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


CHAPTER   V. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  GENERALi. 

The  alphabets  of  all  Italian  peoples  were  borrowed  immediately  36 
from  that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Roman 
or  Latin  alphabet  was  probably  obtained  fi-om  the  trading  colony  of 
Cumae.  Its  oldest  form,  as  collected  from  coins  and  inscriptions, 
dating  between  the  end  of  the  Samnite  w^ars  (272  B.C.  =482  u.c). 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (201  B.C.  =  553  u.c),  con- 
tained the  following  twenty  letters ;  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N, 
0,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X. 

The  Romans  appear  never  to  have  used  the  three  aspirates  which 
the  Greek  alphabet  contained,  0,  $,  V/  (  =  X):  and  there  is  but 
slight  evidence  of  their  having  at  first  taken  Z. 

In  the  course  of  the  century,  300  to  200  B.C.,  a  modified  form 
of  C,  viz.  G,  was  introduced,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  flat  from 
the  sharp  guttural ;  and  K  was  used  only  in  very  few  words.  Z,  if 
it  ever  had  been  in  use,  had  passed  out  again.  In  Cicero's  time  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  characters  Z  and  Y  were  used  in  writing  words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

The  Romans  devised  a  very  simple  nomenclature  for  the  letters,  57 
the  vowels  being  denoted  by  their  own  sound,  the  explosive  con- 
sonants and  h  by  a  vowel  after  them,  the  fricative  consonants  by 


^  See  Corssen,  Aussprache,  i.  i 


foil.  ed. 
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a  vowel  before  them.  The  vowel  used  for  this  purpose  was  e, 
excepting  that  the  gutturals  Is.  and  h  were  called  ka,  ha,  q  was  called 
qu,  and  x  was  called  ix. 

The  consonants  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  written  double  ss 
before  Ennius  (who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice),  the 
first  inscription  containing  doubled  letters  being  A.u.c.  565  :  but 
from  that  period  the  practice  began,  and,  if  v^e  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, became  predominant  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  con- 
stant twenty  years  later.  Plautus  could  have  used  the  doubled 
letters  only  in  his  last  years,  if  at  all. 

To  denote  the  length  of  a  vowel  several  methods  were  tried.  59 
(i)  They  doubled  the  vowel  1.  This  method  introduced  into  Latin 
by  the  tragic  poet  Accius  prevailed  in  inscriptions  from  about  130 
to  75  B.C.  It  was  also  used  by  other  Italian  nations,  but  neither  in 
Oscan  nor  Latin  was  0  doubled.  After  Cicero  and  Caesar's  thne 
the  douole  i  had  a  different  meaning,  the  second  i  being  a  semi- 
consonant;  e.g.  Pompeijus,  &c. 

(2)  The  length  of  an  i  was  often  denoted  by  writing  the  diphthong 
ei,  but  also  and  most  usually  since  Sulla's  time  by  making  the 
i  taller  than  the  other  letters.  In  imperial  times  this  sign  appears 
to  have  sometimes  stood  between  two  vowels  to  denote  the  semi- 
consonant  I  (i.e.  J).  In  later  times,  e.g.  even  in  Domitian's  reign, 
in  some  Spanish  inscriptions  the  tall  I  is  used  indiscriminately  for 
long  and  for  short  vowels,  and  also  for  the  semiconsonant. 

(3)  Since  about  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulate,  a  long  vowel 
was  frequently  denoted  by  an  accent,  e.  g.  Julio :  but  this  too  came 
gradually  to  be  misapplied. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new  cha-  60 
racters;  viz.  an  inverted  digamma  ( j)  for  v  when  used  as  a  semi- 
consonant:  a  reversed  Greek  sigma  (3)  for  the  combination  Ttjs  or 
ps:  and  the  sign  of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  (|-)  for  the  middle 
sound  betv/een  i  and  u;  that  is,  according  to  inscriptions  in  which 
we  find  it  used,  merely  to  represent  the  Greek  v  (not  for  the  doubt- 
ful vowel  in  ma.x^mus,  &c.).     The  first  and  the  last  of  these  new 

signs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  this  reign ;  the  antisigma,  as  it 
was  called,  is  not  found. 

The  following  table  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  ^^ 
with  their  signs  and  probable  pronunciation,  as  inferred  chiefly  from 
the  facts  respecting  the  several  leiters  given  in  the  ensuing  Chapters. . 

^  Probably  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  double  u  which  occurs  regu- 
larly in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  u  stems  in  MSS.  of 
Pliny,  &c. ;    e.  g.  vagituus,  specuus. 
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Latin  Alphabet  in  General. 


Old  signs 

cir.  So  B.C. 

Modern 

p,„„„„       Greek  letter 

(other  than  in 

(Ritschl. 

Name. 

f^ronun- 

"or  same 

next  col.) 

tab.  Lxix.) 

signs. 

ciation. 

sound. 

AAAAA 

A 

Aa 

a 

ah 

A 

S^B 

B 

Bb 

be 

h 

B 

< 

C 

Cc 

ce 

k 

K 

> 

D 

Dd 

de 

d 

A 

^Ell 

E 

Ee 

e 

jltal.  open 

Hfor  ^ 
(E  as  Ital. 
close  e) 

/*-F  1' 

F 

Ff 

ef 

/             < 

:cf.§98) 

CG 

G 

Gg 

ge 

gig'tn^e'j 

r 

H 

Hh 

ha 

h  {hat) 

* 

I 

li 

i 

^eeifeet] 
\y{yes) 

I 

K 

Kk 

ka 

k 

K 

I' 

L 

LI 

el 

I 

A 

Wt\ 

M 

Mm 

em 

771 

M 

N 

N 

Nn 

en 

(  n 
\ng 

N 

r 

ooo 

O 

O  o 

o 

^Ital.  open 

O  ^QT  5 

(0  as  Engl. 
din  it) 

r 

P 

Pp 

pe 

P 

n 

9 

a 

Qji 

qu 

k 

K 

kP 

K 

Rr 

er 

r  (trilled) 

p    . 

^X 

s 

Ss 

es 

s  (sharp) 

2 

-TY 

T 

Tt 

te 

t 

T 

Uu 

) 

^Engl.  00 : 

OY: 

N 
X 

Y 

\ 

xJ 

^         IX 

J  Engl,  tv 
1  (or  Fr.  ou 
'  in  07iz) 
X 

u  Fr. 

F; later 

OY 

Yy 

(Ypsilon) 

Y 

Zz( 

;Zeta) 

(cf.  §  195) 

Z 

Modern.  Pronunciation.         Greek. 

AI  ai  ay{=yes)         earlier  AI 

AE  ae  (cf.  §  258)  later  AI 

EI  ei  Engl,  {fate)  EI 

AU  au  Q>^xvi\.  au  {haus)     AY 

OU  ou  Engl.  0  {note)         OY 


Modern.  Pronunciation.         Greek, 

EU  eu  Ital.  eu                    eY 

01  oi  nearly  ©/(Z-oi/)  earlier  01 

OE  oe  (cf.  §  263)          later  01 

UI  ui  as  Fr.  ow"        (cf.§222) 
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The  Greek  v  was  Fr.  u.  (It  did  not  correspond  to  Latin  u, 
which  Greek  expressed  by  ov).  The  Greek  «  was  probably  the 
sound  of  English  aw.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  contraction 
of  oo  in  Greek  gives  ov,  not  co ;  of  ee  gives  ei,  not  t].  Moreover 
the  name  of  o  was  ou ;  of  e  was  ei.  On  the  English  6  and  a  being 
really  diphthongs,  see  §  ai. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  DETAIL. 

LABIALS    AND    LABIODENTALS^. 
P. 

Character:  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  P  (but  not  after  cir.620  62 
u.c),  then  P,  last  P. 

Sound:  always  the  sharp  labial  mute;  English  p.    Never  aspi-  63 
rated,  except  in  Greek  words ;  e.  g.  sphsera,  philosoplius. 

Position:   never  final,  except  in  volup  (for  volupe).     It  can  64 
stand  immediately  in  same  syllable 

1.  before  1  or  r;  e.g.  plaudo,  prandeo,  &c. 

2.  after  s;  e.g.  spatium,  splendor,  sprevi,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  of  Greek  i.  tt  (ps  for  -^y  e.g.  •nv^v^ia'  65 
tlkU,  pneumaticus;  IlroXe/iatos-,  Ptolemseus;  ^aXXco,  psallo;  &c. 

2.  rarely  /3;  e.g.  0pLafi(3os,  triumpus  (later  triumplms). 

3.  frequently  ^;  e.g.  nopcpvpa,  purpiira;  Aicfitkos,  na/u^tXos-, 
^iXovetKTjs,  Dipillus,  Pampilus,  PilSnices;  ^apvaKJis,  Parnaces;  &c. 
almost  always  in  inscriptions  before  cir.  660  U.C.  (see  §  132). 

^  In  the  following  account  of  each  letter,  the  term  Representation 
has  been  confined  to  the  way  in  which  one  language  transcribes  the  words 
borrowed  from  another  :  Correspondence  to  the  etymological  correspon- 
dence, i.e.  the  shape  which  the  same  stem,  though  forming  perhaps  a 
verb  in  one  and  a  noun  in  another  language,  assumes  in  sister  languages. 
The  instances  of  correspondence  are  almost  all  selected  from  Curtius, 
Griech.  Etym.  2nd  ed.  Infitience  is  used  for  the  way  in  which  a  letter 
affects  others,  weakness  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  others. 
The  sound  is  inferred  from  the  facts  here  collected.  Throughout,  great 
help  has  been  obtained  from  Corssen's  Aussprache,  &c.,  and  in  some 
parts  from  Luc.  Miiller's  De  re  metrica. 
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(ii)  in  Greek  by  tt  ;  e.  g.  Papirius,  UaTrelpios  (also  TLaTrlpios) ; 
capitolium,  KairiraXiov]  Spurius,  STropios;  Appius/'ATTTrios ;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  p.  ee 

2.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  rapio,  apTr-a^co;  septem,  eVra;  pac-iscor, 
pang-o,  pig-nus,  Trrjy-vviJLi,  aor.  iTray-rjv^  pater,  Trariyp;  imple-o,  ple- 
nus,  TTL-fi-TrXrj-iJLL,  7r\T]6co;  pannus,  nfjvos',  piiUus,  ttcUXos;  palma, 
TraXdfXT} ;  ngpos,  neptis,  dve-^ios ',  pismn,  nXaos ;  PiUeus,  nlXos ;  Pluo, 
TrXeo),  ttXvj/g);  pUs,  puteo,  ptltris,  nvea),  7rvd(o;  pulmo,  TrvevfKov,  TrXev- 

IX(OV]    &c. 

3.  to  Greek  0;  e.g.  caput,  capillus,  Ace^aX?;';  ops,  acfievos. 

4.  to  Greek  j3  in  pasco,  ^6(tk<o. 

5.  rarely  to  Greek  k.  So  probably  liipus,  Xvkos;  spSlium, 
<TKvKov\  ssepes,  praesepis,  cttjkos. 

Possibly  these  Latin  words  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Umbrian  or  Oscan,  in  which  p  often  corresponds  to  an  original  k. 

Subs-TITUTion:  p  is  often  a  substitute  for  b;   e.g.  sup-porto  67 
for  sub-porto;    op-timus   for   ob-timus;    scrip-si,   scrip-tus  from 
scrib-o;  op-sides  (in  early  inscriptions)  for  ob-sides;  &c. 

Influence:    i.  before  p  the  prepositions  sub,  ob,  ad  become  68 
sup,  op,  ap  in  pronunciation,  though  not  always  in  writing;  e.g.  sup- 
porto,  op-portunus,  ap-pello;  &c.     Possibly  this  was  the  original 
form  of  sub,  ob  (compare  super,  eVt). 

2.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  m,  not  n;  e.g.  impar, 
com-porto ;  &c.  ru-m-po  compared  with  fu-n-do. 

Weakness:    i.  changed  (dr.  650  u.c.)  to  b  before  1  in  the  £9 
word  publicus,  for  poplicus,  from  populicus  (old  form  pouplicos).  . 
So  Publius  is  UonXios  in  Polybius  and  Dion.  H.), 

2.  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  som-nus  compared 
with  s6p-or,  sop-io.     And  comp.  tr§pidus  with  trgmo. 

Insertion:     i.   P   is   naturally   pronounced  in  passing  from  7° 
m  to  t  or  s  or  1 ;  e.g.  sum-p-tus,  sum-p-si ;  em-p-tus,  em-p-si ;  tem- 
p-to for  the  (etymologically  better)  forai  ten-to ;  hiem-p-s  for  Mems ; 
exem-p-lum,  from  exim-§re;  tem-p-lum,  comp.  re/xei/os.     In  amp- 
sancti,  am-p-lus,  the  p  may  be  for  b  in  amb-. 

2.  In  late  imperial  language  we  have  dam-p-num,  calum-p- 
niare,  &c. 
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Character:   similar  to  modern  B.  i\ 

Sound:  the  flat  labial  mute ;  English  b.  72 

In  later  Latin  inscriptions,  not  frequently  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  words  were  written  with  v  for  b,  chiefly  between  vowels 
(e.g.  devitum,  sivi,  Lesvia,  verva),  and  b  for  v  (e.g.  bolo,  berba, 
bixit;  hence  Danubius  for  the  earlier  and  correct  Danuvius),  one 
or  both  having  then  perhaps  the  sound  of  labial  v.  The  confu- 
sion is  also  found  in  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  and  in  the  Florentine  MS. 
of  the  Digest.  Flabio,  Jubentius  are  rare  instances  from  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ. 

Position  :    Final  only  in  ab,  sub,  ob.  73 

It  can  stand  immediately  in  same  syllable  before  1  or  r;  e.g. 
blandus,  brevis,  bruma,  &c. 

Representation    (i)    in    Greek  by    ^;    e.  g.   AboriginuiE,  74 
'AjBopLyivcov;  Umbrici/'O/i/iipiKoi;  Bovillam,  BotAXavoi';  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek:  i.  ordinarily  /3;  jSAais,  basis;  Botwro/, Bceoti ;  &c. 

2.  For  (f)  and  tt  Ennius  always  used  b,  at  least  in  the  words 
Burrus  for  Ilvppos.  and  Bruges  for  ^pvyes  (Cic.  Or.  48,  §  160). 
Probably  Ennius  was  following  the  etymological  correspondence 
(see  next  section). 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  b  or  bli,  73 
or,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  to  an  original  db. 

2.  to  Greek  /3',  e.g.  brevis,  ^paxvs]  bulbus,  /3oX/3os-;  balare, 
^Xr]Xa-op.ai. 

3.  medial  b  to  Greek  0  (frequently)  ;  e.g.  amb-,  dp(})i]  ambr, 
a/x0a);  ab,  otto;  labor,  dXcp-dva]  iinibo,  umbilicus,  ofKJyaXos]  nilb-es, 
ve(p-os'i  orb-us,  6p(f)-av6s'i  sorb-eo,  pofpeoo;  gliibo,  yAvt^co;  scribo, 
ypa(j)co.  So  probably  the  derivative  suflix  -ber,  (comp.  fero)  to 
•!^<p6pos,  (<p€pco)  ;  e.  g.  salu-ber,  candela-brum. 

4.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  buxus,  nv^os]  carbasus,  Kaprraa-os '-,  lambo, 
labium,  Xotttco,  Xacfyvcra-a). 

5.  medial  b  to  Old  Italian  f;  e.g.  tribus,  Umbr.  trefu;  sta- 
bulmn,  Umbr.  stafu;  tibi,  Umbr.  tefe;  siM,  Oscan  sifei. 

Substitution:    i.  It  is  in  several  words  a  substitute  for  an  76 
earlier  dv.     Thus  bis,  beUum,  BeUona,  BeUius,  bonus  are  for  dvis, 
dvellum,  Dvellona  (so  in  S.  C.  de  Bacchan.  568  A.u.c),  DveUius, 
dvonus  (dvonoro  i.e.  bonorum  in  epitaph  on  Scipro,  son  of  Barbatus, 
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cir.  A.u.c.  500).    C.  Duelliusthe  consul  of  494  A.u.c.  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  family  called  Bellius^  (Cic.  Or.  45,  §  "i-SZ)- 

1.  In  a  few  words,  it  stands  for  medial  v  in  order  to  avoid 
the  combination  uu.  Thus  bubile,  butmlcus  from  bovile,  bobulcus, 
when  o  was  giving  place  to  u  (§213);  deferbui  from  deferveo; 
jiibeo  from  a  root  jou-  (comp.  old  perf.  jousi,  jiiro). 

Influence :  It  requires  the  preceding  nasal  to  be  m;  e.g.  com-  77 
buro  compared  with  conduce;  im-buo  with  in-duo;  im-berbis,  com- 
bibo,  &c. 

Weakness:  i.  Before  a  sharp  (s  or  t),b  is  sometimes  changed  78 
to  p ;  e.  g.  scrip-si,  scrip-tus  from  scrib-o ;  op-sequi  for  ob-sequi ;  op- 
tinaofor  ob-tineo,  &c.  In  compounds  with  sub,  ob,  the  inscriptions 
before  cir.  650  u.c.  have  p;  later  inscriptions  and  MSS.  oscillate. 
So  occasionally  urps,  pleps  for  urbs,  plebs.  But  in  os-teutum,  sus- 
cipere,  sustuli,  asporto,  &c.  b  in  subs  is  omitted. 

2.  Before  c,  sub  and  ob  are  assimilated;  e.g.  suc-curro,  oc- 
cunabo,  &c. 

3.  Before  f,  ab  takes  the  form  au;  e.g.  aufugio,  aufero;  (but 
abs-tuli,  ab-latum);  or  b  is  dropped;  e.g.  afui,  afOre.  (On  af  see 
§  97  n). 

4.  In  Snaitto,  5perio  (if  they  are  compounds)  the  b  is  omitted. 
[Some  consider  the  dat.  abl.  in  -is  to  have  arisen  from  an  omission 
of  b  (or  bb),  filiis  being  for  filjabus.] 

5.  b  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  sum-mus  for  sub- 
mus  (for  sup-imus) ;  scam-num  compared  with  scab-ellum ;  sam- 
nium  (ji  2avviTLs  Polyb.)  with  Sabini.  So  perhaps  glomus  is  for 
glob-mus. 

M. 

Character  :  In  a  few  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  before  500  u.c.  79 
/,he  modern  shape  with  the  middle  strokes  not  reaching  to  the 
bottom  is  found,  but  not  afterwards.  The  usual  form  has  the  four 
strokes  of  equal  length  and  all  inclined,  not  vertical.  Verrius 
Flaccus  (in  Augustus'  time)  wished  to  use  only  half  the  ordinary 
letter  as  its  sign  at  the  end  of  words  before  an  initial  vowel,  on 
account  of  its  faint  sound. 

Sound  :  the  labial  nasal;  English  m.  80 

At  the  end  of  words  it  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible. 

Position:    very  frequently  final:   viz.    i.   in  accusative  and  Si 
neuter  nominative  singular,  and  in  genitive  plural  of  nouns:    2.  in 

^  In  Polybius,  I.  2'2,  2^,  we  read  BtXios ;  (but  the  MSS.  have  AtjScos 
or  'AtLXios  A//3ios).     Diodorus  (xi.  68)  has  AoviWcos. 
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I  St  person  singular  of  verbs;  3.  in  some  adverbs;  e.g.  turn,  quam, 
nam,  clam,  autem,  enim,  partim,  &c. 

Never  before  or  after  another  consonant  as  the  commencement 
of  a  syllable. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by^i,;  e.g.  Marcius by  MapAcio?,  82 
Vimlnalis  by  OuifumXios ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  /x;  e.g.  yiapaQSyv^  Marathon;  TrpayfiariKos,  prag- 
maticus;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  Indo-European  m.  83 

2.  to  Greek  /x;  e.g.  simul,  similis,  a/xa,  o/moTos-,  ofiaXos'^ 
v6mo,  ejx-eoi  {fe}i)\  mol-lis,  fxakaKos\  me,  ju.e,  e/xe;  magnus,  magfis, 
/xeya?,  /xeyicrros' ;  mel,  ^eAi,  m6r-ior,  mor-tuus,  mar-ceo,  fiap-alvoif 
^poTos  (for  jxporos)  ;  minuo,  ixivvdca  ;  tim-erus,  J/ios-;  &c. 

3.  but  in  inflexions  final  m  corresponds  to  Greek  j/;  so  in  the 
ace.  sing,  and  gen.  pi.  of  nouns  and  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  verbs: 
e.g.  navem,  vavv]  musarum,  povcr^v]  sim,  siem,  e'lr^u  ;  feretoam,  ecfjepov- 

Substitution:    i.  for  p  or  b  before  a  nasal  suffix;    e.g.  som-  84 
nus,  comp.  s6p-or,  s6p-io;  scam-num  compared  w^ith  scalj-ellum; 
Sam-nimn  with  Sab-ini;  sum-mus  with  sub  or  sup-er. 

2.  for  n  before  a  labial ;  e.g.  im-pello  for  in-peUo;  &c.  Compare 
ru-m-po  v^ith  fu-n-do. 

Influence:  i.  often  occasions  the  assimilation  or  omission  S5 
of  a  preceding  consonant,  especially  if  three  consonants  v^^ould 
otherwise  be  together:  e.g.  flam-ma  (flag-);  exa-men  for  exag-men; 
ja-mentum  (jiig-);  tor-mentum  (torquere);  Ift-men  (liic-ere);  ful- 
men  (fulg-ere) ;  cse-mentum  (c88d-ere) ;  ra-mentiim  (rad-ere) ;  sum- 
movere,  sum-mus  (sub);  conta-minare  (contag-);  se-mestris  (sex). 

But  seg-men  from  sec-are;  ag-men  from  ag-6re;  &c. 

So  n  becomes  m;  e.g.  im-motus  for  in-motus;  imus,  immo  for 
Inlmus,  inimo  (superlative  from  preposition  in). 

2.  prefers  a  short  ii  (instead  of  6  or  i)  before  it;  e.g.  doc-u- 
mentum  (doc-e-);  monumentum  (mon-e-).  So  till  Caesar's  time 
deciimus,  facilliimus,  durissumus,  maritumus,  &c.  Similarly  sestiimo, 
lacrilma,  and  in  Greek  words  the  short  inserted  vowel  is  u ;  e.  g. 
Alciimena,  drachtima,  Tecumessa  (compared  with  tecina,  &c.). 

Weakness:  i.  Final  m  having  a  faint  sound  fell  away;  in  ist  86 
pers.  sing,  of  present,  and  perfect  indie,  and  future  in  -bo  of  all 
verbs ;  e,  g.  amo,  amavi,  amabo ;  the  words  sum  and  inquam  alone 
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retaining  it.    Cato  is  said  to  have  written  recipie,  dice,  &c.  for  reci- 
piam,  dicam  (recipiem,  dicem?).    Cf.  Qumtil.  I.  7,  §  23  ;  ix.  4.  §  40. 

a.  In  nouns  early  inscriptions  frequently  omit  final  m,  but  not 
regularly.  Thus  in  the  oldest  Scipionic  inscription  Luciom  is  found 
by  side  of  Corsica,  oino  (for  unum),  Scipione,  optumo  (all  accusatives), 
duonoro  (for  bonorum).  The  omission  is  rare  in  the  legal  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  others  also  after  620  u.c,  but  is  found  in  the  vulgar 
wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  becomes  frequent  again  (even  in  words  which  are 
not  nouns;  e.g.  mecu,  dece,  oli  for  mecum,  decern,  olim). 

Non  is  for  ncenum  (ne-oinom,  i.  e.  ne-mnim). 

3.  Before  a  vowel,  a  final  syllable  in  m  was  disregarded  in  verse  : 
and  com  in  composition  dropped  its  m ;  e.  g.  co-ire,  coliibeo,  coheres, 
coopto ;  cogo  (com-ago),  coperio  (com-operio),  como  (com-emo). 
But  m  is  retained  in  comes,  com-itium,  comitor. 

So  circu-itus;  but  circum-ago. 

4.  Before  most  consonants  except  the  labials  p,  b,  m,  m  becomes 
n;  e.g.  an-ceps,  prin-ceps,  nunc  (num-ce),  tantundem  (tantum), 
ean-dem,  eorun-dem,  con-sul,  con-fero,  con-jux,  con-venio,  septen- 
trio,  aliquan-diu,  &c.     So  OLUoniam  for  quom  jam. 

In  a  few  compounds  of  com  m  is  omitted ;  e.  g.  co-gnosco,  co- 
gnatiis,  co-necto,  conitor,  coniveo,  conuMum.  So  in  old  time  cosol 
for  consul  and  this  form  was  retained  in  the  abbreviation  cos ;  also 
in  inscriptions  cosentiont,  &:c.  Cf.  §§  168,  167,  2. 

5.  m  before  r  became  b;  e.g.  hibernus  is  for  Memrinus  (cf. 
Xeifiepivos).     So  in  Greek  (Bporos  from  root  ixop-,  morior. 

V  as  Consonant. 

Character:    always  v,    whether   as    vowel    or    consonant.  87 
(Throughout  this  article  v  is  used  for  the  consonantal  sound,  u  for 
the  vovx^el.) 

Sound:  as  the  English  w,  or  perhaps,  at  least  originally,  the  S8 
more  vocal  Fr.  ou  in  oui. 

Position:  always  before  a  vowel.     Not  after  any  consonant,  89 
except  q,  g,  s,  1,  r;  e.g.  qvis,  pingvis,  svavis,  salvus,  servus. 

Representation  :     (i)  in  Greeki,    j.  usually  by  ov  (which  90 
was  also  the  usual  representation  of  v  as  vowel) ;  e.  g.  Servius,  2ep- 

1  The  Oscan  v  was  represented  in  Greek  by  the  digamma ;  e.  g. 
Joveis,  Aiovfei ;  Clovatius,  KXoFdrm  ;  tovtiks,  toFto.  Quintilian  says 
^olicse  litterse,  qua  '  servum,'  '  cervoim'que  dicimus,  etiam  si  forma  a 
nobis  repudiata  est,  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  persequitur  (xii.  10.  29). 
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owtos;  Veniisia,  Ovevova-la  (Polyb.);  Veil,  Ovrjioi',  Volsci,  Ov6\(tkoi 
(Strab.),  OvokovaKoi,  (Dion.  H.,  Plut.),  OvoXoo-kgl  (Plut.);  Qvinti- 
lius  Varus,  KovivtIXlos  Ovapos  (Joseph.);  Juvenalia,  'lovovevdXia'y 
Qi'j-dratus,  Kovadparos  (Dion  Cass.,  Epit.)\  .ffiquum  Faliscum,  Ai- 
Kovovix(f)aXL(TKov'^  SvessiQa,  ^oveo-aovXa  (Strab.);  &c. 

2.  after  q,  before  i,  also  by  u  or  o;  e.g.  Qvintus,  Kolvtos  (Polyb., 
Diod.,  Dion.  H.),  Kvturos  (Dion  Cass.);  Qvintilius,  KolvtlXlos 
{Mon.  Ancyr.),  KvlvtlXcos  (Dion  C);  Nonis  Qvintilibus,  KvLvTiXlats 
'Noi/vaLs  (Plut.);  Aqvinuni,  'Akvlvov  (Strab.,  Plut.);   &c. 

But  qvi^Ku,  e.g.  Aqvillius,  "A<vXXio§-^  Qvirinus,  Kvplvos;  Qui- 
rites,  Kvpirat;  AQtvUeia,  'A/cuXr/ta;  Tarqvinius,  TapKvvLos. 

3.  by  /3  rarely,  except  in  Plutarch,  who  has  for  Flavius 
^Xa^Los  (also  ^XaovLos) ;  Livius,  \lj3los  (also  Polyb.) ;  Varro,  Bap- 
pcov;  Fulvius,  ^ouXiStos-;  Servilia,  ^ep^iXia,  (Servilius,  2epot;tAXtoj) ; 
Voconins,  Bokcovlos'i  &c.  So  Pulvillus,  UoX^lXXos;  Flavus,  Flavius, 
$Xa/3oy,  ^XdlBtos,  also  ^Xaovios  (Dion.  H.);  Vesuvius,  BeV/Sto? 
(Dio.  G.  App.),  but  Ov£(Tovovios  (Diod.);  Beneventum,  Bei-e/yei^roy 
(Appian),  but  Beveoveurov  (Appian,  Strabo),  Beneventana,  Ovspoav~ 
TavTj  (Polyb,).  Nerva  and  Severus  in  contemporary  inscriptions  are 
Nepovu,  Nep/ria;  ^eovrjpos,  ^ejSrjpos.  In  and  after  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ  /3  appears  frequently  for  v.     Compare  §  72. 

(ii)  of  Greek.  V  as  consonant  is  never  found  in  transferring 
a  Greek  name  into  Latin,  the  digamma,  which  alone  had  the  same 
sound,  not  being  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  writers. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  V:  sometimes  91 
(e.g.  in  first  four  instances  given  infr.  3)  to  G  (where  Greek  has  /3). 

2.  to  Greek  f ,  which  often  fell  away  without  altering  the  word, 
sometimes  was  replaced  by  o  or  v;  e.g.  sevum,  alFes^  aet';  ovis, 
orts'i  avis,  otcofo?  (of tcoi/o?) ;  ovum,  wFov]  silva,  vXr]  (for  i5Xfa); 
svavis  (for  svad-vis),  svadus,  rjhvs  (for  (TFr}8vs)'i  vaUus,  fj^Xos;  vel- 
lus,  villus,  FepLov,  elpns'^  Vgliere,  Foxos]  venum,  ven-eo,  covos^  ver, 
Feap,  j)p',  vertoum,  Fepeco,  prip-a'^  vesi)er,  Ftarrepos'i  vestis,  Fev-vvpi, 
eV(9?isS  vetus,  feros  {a  year) -^  videre,  Fcddv,  (Lac.  /StSelz^)  ol8a'^ 
viginti,  FetKoai,  Bocct.  FUarL,  (Lacon.  /SetKart);  vi51a,  Flov;  vitu- 
lus,  firaXos;  vitex,  vl-men,  Ftrea;  vomere,  fep-eli^;  volvo,  FeXvco, 
elXvco. 

vah,  vse,  Sd,  oval;  Vinum,  nivos;  vicus,  oIko?.  The  noise  of 
frogs  is  represerited  by  Kod^,  which  Ovid  imitates  by  '  sub  aqiia 
sub  aqua  maledieere  tentaat.'     {Met,  vi.  376.) 

Arvum,  dpoco,  dpovpa]  nervus,  pevpov]  vereor,  ovpos,  a  ^watcher 
(Fop-). 

3.  to  Greek  /3;  e.g.  ven-io  (beto,  perblto,  Osc. 'benust  =  V8nerit), 
/3a/Va);  vivo  /Sios-,  ^i6a>\  v6ro,  ^ijSpcoo-Kco,  ^opd]  ervum,  upo^os'^ 
severus,  ae(3as,  (Tej3op.ai  ;  volo,  ^ovXopaL. 
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Substitution  :  In  verse  the  vowel  u  is  sometimes  hardened  into  92 
the  consonant  V.  Thus  in  Plautus,  tvos,  svos,  tvi,  svi;  &c.,  fvit, 
pver,  pvella,  dvonim,  (comp.  above  §  7  6  dvonoro,  dvello) ;  in  dactylic 
poets,  svo  (Lucr.  twice);  genva  (Verg.,  Stat);  pitvita  (Hor.), 
patrvi  (Stat.),  sinvatis,  sinvatur  (Sil,).  Also  larva,  larvatis  (Hor.), 
for  larua,  laruatis  (Plant.) ;  rnilvus  and  reliqvus  after  the  8th  cent. 
u.c.  for  the  earlier  milMs,  reiieiius.  In  tenvis,  tenvia,  tenvior,  the 
consonantal  v  seems  to  be  the  regular  pronunciation :  Statius's  use 
is  pecuhar.     See  §  142. 

Influence:  i.  The  vowel  6  when  following  v  (consonant  93 
or  vowel)  was  retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after 
other  letters  it  had  usually  changed  to  u;  e.g.  servos,  nom.  sing., 
seqvom,  &c.  Vorto  and  derivatives  are  said  by  Quintilian  (i.  225), 
to  have  been  changed  to  verto,  &c.  by  Scipio  Africanus  (i.  e. 
minor),  but  the  forms  with  e  are  not  usually  found  in  repubhcan  in- 
scriptions. 

2.  medial  V  causes  omission  of  preceding  consonant;  e.g.  se- 
voco  for  sed-voco ;  seviri  for  sexvM ;  pavi  from  pasco  (for  pas-sco). 

3.  The  consonantal  character  of  v  is  shown  by  its  use  in  metre 
{a)  in  not  causing  elision,  e.  g.  dicere  verba : 

{h)  in  lengthening  with  another  consonant  a  preceding  short 
vowel.  Comp.  volvo,  vSlutus.  But  it  has  not  this  effect  when  fol- 
lowing q;  e.g.  aqva. 

Weakness:     i.  v  between  two  vowels  usually  fell  away,  or  94 
resumed  its  vowel  power  and  formed  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel 
with  the  preceding  vowel:  the  succeeding  vowel  was  absorbed  in 
either  case. 

{a)  in  perfect  suffix;  e.g.  amaram  for  amavgram;  fleram  for 
flSverain ;  noram  for  novgram ;  plni  for  pluvl ;  audieram  for  audiv§- 
ram;  amasse,  for  amavisse;  petiit,  petit  for  petivit;  fovi  for  fSv-vi;  &c. 

(h)  nauta  for  navita;  auceps  for  aviceps;  cautor  for  eavitor; 
cauneas  for  cave  ne  eas  (Cic.  Di^v.  11.  40);  Gnseus  for  Cnaivos; 
prides  for  provides;  setas  for  ssvitas;  prseco  for  prssvico  (voc-are), 
Horsuin  for  ho-vorsum;  horniis  for  ho-ver-nus ;  cunctus  for  eo(ni)- 
vinctus;  priidens  for  prSvidens;  Juppiter  for  JSvipater;  jHcundus 
for  jovicundus ;  jdnior  for  juveaior;  ilpilio  for  ovipilio  (cf.  ^ovtto- 
Xos);  niiper  for  ndvumper;  oblitus  for  oblivitus;  rursum  for  re- 
versum;  'brunia  for  brevima;  nolo  for  nSvolo;  neu,  seu  for  neve, 
sive  (neve,  save  old). 

So  in  Plautus,  JSvem,  6vis,  boves,  brgvi,  and  (after  Greek  model) 
navem  are  monosyllables,  and  avonculus,  oblivisci  trisyllables. 

2.  V,  after  any  other  consonant  than  q,  g,  s,  1,  or  r,  was  vocalised: 
e,  g.  vacuus  for  (old  form)  vocivos.  (Plautus  wrote  always  vacivos 
or  vocivos.)  Compare  conspicuus,  arduus,  annuus,  noctua,  with 
longinqvus,  curvus,  fulvus.     (But  also  suus,  irriguus,  patruus.) 
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The  dactylic  poets,  not  after  Augustan  age,  sometimes  vocalised 
a  (usually)  consonantal  v.  Thus  siiadeo,  suesco  (Lucr.) ;  siienint 
((]ic.);  suetus  (Lucr.,  Hor.);  soluo,  dissdluo,  &c.,  (Lucr.,  Cat.  and 
elegiac  poets) ;  consecue,  and  (for  acivse)  aciiai,  acfi»  (Lucr.) ; 
vdliio,  (elegiac) ;  siliise  (Hor.).     So  adsecue,  obsecMm  (Plaut.). 

decuria,  centuria,  cOria  are  probably  for  dec--vir-ia,  cent-vir-ia, 
co-vir-ia. 

3.  V  fell  out  in  some  few  words;  e.g.  savium  for  svaviiim; 
tibi,  te  for  tvibi,  tve ;  imgo,  tingo,  urgeo  for  ungvo,  tingvo,  urgveo. 
(In  slave  names,  e.  g.  Publipor,  Marcipor,  por  is  for  puer,  probably 
the  e  being  extruded). 

So  also  qum,  qur  is  sometimes  written  for  quom,  quor,  or 
cmn,  cur. 

4.  Apparently  an  initial  v  has  fallen  off  in  some  words  begin- 
ning with  r  and  1 ;  e.g.  rdsa,  pohov,  Ko\.  ^p68ov;  rigare,  ^pexftv; 
radix,  pt^a,  Lesb.  /SptaSa;  lacer,  paKos,  ^Eol.  ^paKos;  lupus.  Germ. 
zuoif;  laqueus,  (Bpoxos-  (Compare  our  pronunciation  of  ivreck^ 
^ivreak,  <wrong,  ^urougbt,  &c.) 

5.  V  after  d  hardened  to  b,  and  then  d  fell  off;  e.g.  duellum, 
bellum,  &c.  (see  §  76). 

In  a  few  words  medial  v  changed  to  b;  e.g.  deferbui,  bubile; 
see  §  76.  2,  and  compare  the  examples  in  §  90.  3. 

6.  On  the  confusion  in  late  Latin  of  v  and  b  see  §  72. 

F. 

Character:    before   500  u.  c.   sometimes  j*,   which  is  also  95 
found  in  (later)  cursive  writing;  e.g.  the  wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii. 
(See  also  E,  §  226.)     The  sign  F  is  the  ^olic  digamma,  which  the 
Latins  adopted  instead  of  8,  which  form  was  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  O  scans. 

Sound:  a  sharp  labio-dental  fricative  formed  between  the  upper  96 
teeth  and  under  lip:    English  F.     The  dental  element  appears  to 
have  been  predominant. 

Position:  never  final  except  in  the  old  rarely  used  form  of  ab,  97 
viz.  a£\  Can  stand  in  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  before  1  or 
r ;  e.  g.  fluo,  frango ;  but  not  after  a  consonant. 

Representation:     i.  in  Greek  by  0;  e.g.  Fabius,  ^djSios^  98 

^  This  word,  apparently  a  form  of  the  preposition  ab,  is  found  only 
before  consonants,  chiefly  in  Republican  inscriptions ;  e.g.  af  Capua, 
af  vobeis,  af  solo.  Corssen  holds  af,  ab  and  au  (see  §  78.  3)  to  be  all 
three  of  distinct  origin  {Atisspr.  i.  152 — 157,  ed.  2). 
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Fortuna,  ^oprovva:,  Furius,  ^ovpios',  Fidense,  ^ibrivr)\  prsefectorum, 
7rpat(f)€KT0)v  (Polyb.)  &c.  Quintilian  (i.  4, 14)  says  the  Greeks  used  to 
pronounce  the  Latin  f  with  an  aspiration,  and  instances  Cicero's 
ridiculing  a  witness  for  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  first  letter  of 
Fundanius. 

2.  of  Greek  0,  not  until  4th  century  after  Christ.  So  in  the 
MS.  of  Gaius,  elefantis,  chirografis,  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  bh,  and  dh.  99 

2.  to  Greek  initial  0  (which  was  tt  followed  by  an  aspirate, 
not  English  ph  or  f) ;  e.  g.  fa-ri,  :ra.-nia,  (f)dvai,  4>r]pir] ;  f^r,  0cop ; 
fero,  (pepco ;  fluo,  (pXvo)  {bubble) ;  frater,  cfipdrrjp  (^clansman) ;  fu-i, 
(pvco'^  folium,  cfivWov'^  farcio,  cjipdcrcrco'^  fuga,  cfivyq]  frigo,  cfypvyco', 
fagus  (beecb),  (firjyos  (oak)]  fallo,  acjiaXkco]  fungus,  aclioyyos'i  funda, 

3.  to  Greek  /3  (rare) ;  e.  g.  fremo,  jSpep-a ;  fascino,  ^aa-icacvco ; 
fod-io,  (Bod-pos. 

4.  to  Greek  x  (which  was  k  followed  by  an  aspirate  1) ;  e.g.  frio, 
Xpi€iv'i  fel,  xo^T]]  fa-mes,  f3,-tisco,  XV'^<^^:  Xo-tlCco]  frenum,  x^Xivos] 
funis,  (rxolvos. 

5.  to  Greek  digamma,  later  an  aspirate;  e.g.  frango,  Pprjyvvni, 
pr]yvvixi ;    frigeo,  frigus,  ptyeo),  piyos. 

6.  lo  Greek  initial  6  (which  was  r  followed  by  an  aspirate,  not 
English  tb)\  e.g.  fe-mina,  Grj-Xvs]  -fen-do,  Bdvco]  f§ra,  Q-qp,  -^ol. 
(^T^'p;  foris,  6vpa\  fu-mus,  sut)-fi-o,  ^ujuo?,  Bva.,  6vik\a\  fingo, 
fig-ura,  Qiyyavoa,  Qiyp^a.     Also  to  medial  6  in  rufus,  ipvO-pos- 

Substitution:     i.   for  d  in  preposition  ad;   e.g.  before  af-  100 
fero,  af-fatim,  &c. 

%.  In  ef-fero,  ef-fatus  for  older  ecfero,-  ecfatus,  the  first  f  may 
perhaps  be  only  a  mark  of  a  long  syllable  for  efero,  efatus. 

Influence:    i.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  n;  e.g.  in-  ici 
fero,  con-fero,  &c.  an-fractus  for  amb-fractus. 

2.  nf  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel ;   See  under  N  (§  167.  2). 

Weakness  :  Parts  of  the  stem  fu-  are  supposed  to  have  been  102 
modified  and  used  as  a  verbal  suffix,  viz.  ama-vi  to  stand  for  ama- 
fui;  ama-bam  for  ama-fuam,  ama-bo  for  ama-fuio.     But  see  Preface. 

1  In  English  we  substitute  f  (in  speaking)  for  the  guttural  gh  in 
laugh,  cough,  trough. 

3 
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CHAPTER   Aai. 
GUTTURALS    AND   PALATALS. 

K,  C. 

Gharacter  :  as  above,  except  that  e  was  in  early  inscriptions  103 
sometimes  angular  ^. 

k  went  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  probably  before  the 
decemviral  laws,  almost  entirely,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations ; 
e.  g.  in  republican  inscriptions,  K.  for  Kseso ;  k.  k.  for  kalumnise 
causa ;  XVIR.  SL.  IVDIK.  for  Decemvir  stlitibus  (litibus)  judicandis ; 
K.  or  KA.L.  for  Calends  ;  INTERKAL.  for  intercalares ;  MERE,  for 
Mercatus ;  and  in  later  times  K  for  caput,  cardo,  castra,  carus,  and 
KAR,  for  Carthago.  In  early  inscriptions  the  words  Kastorus  (Cas- 
toris),  Korano  (Coranorum  ?)  ;  Ksl.  for  Csslius  ;  Dekem.  for  Decem- 
bres  also  occur.  There  was  a  tendency  with  some  grammarians  in 
Quintilian's  time  (i.  7,  10)  to  use  k  always  before  a. 

Sound  :  K  always  as  the  sharp  guttural  mute :  i.  e.  English  k.      104 

C  was  used  indiscriminately  for  both  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural 
mute,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  u.c,  when  a  modified 
form  (G)  was  introduced  for  the  flat  sound.  A  few  instances,  pro- 
bably accidental,  are  found  in  later  inscriptions.  For  Gaius  and 
Gnseus  the  abbreviations  always  followed  the  old  form,  viz.  C.  Cn. 
C  had  not  the  sound  of  s  (as  in  English).  Nor  does  ci  before  a 
vowel  appear  to  have  been  pronounced  as  sh,  except  provincially, 
before  the  6th  or  7th  century  after  Christ  (see  §110.  4). 

Position:   never  final,  except  in  a  few  words  from  which  a  105 
short  §  has  fallen  oflT:  die,  due,  fae,  ac,  sic,  hie,  illic,  &c.  for  dice, 
duce,  &c.     Also  usually  lac  for  lacte  (nom.  sing,). 

It  can  stand  in  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  (i)  before  1,  r ; 
e.  g.  clamo,  crimen,  &c. :    (2)  after  s ;  e.  g,  scindo,  scribo,  &c. 


Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  k  always;  e.g.  Campani, 
Kaji-rravoL ;  Lucius  Csscilius,  Acvkios  KulklXios  ;  centurio,  Kevrvpimv ; 
Curius,  Kopios;  Cornelius,  Kopvi^Xios  (all  in  Polybius):  pontiflces, 
7rovTL<piKes ;  Numicius,  No/xt'/ctoy ;  Cicero,  KiKepav  ;  Compitalia,  Kojx- 
TTirdXia]   &C, 
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(ii)  of  Greek  i.  k\  e.g.  Xi^y/co?,  lyncis ;  KtA.i^,  Cilix;  Kv- 
tCkdi^,  Cyclops;  UepdiKKus,  Perdiccas ;  Kt/xcoz/,  Cimon;  Kddjxosy  Cad- 
mus; <S:c. 

2.  also  in  early  times  ;^ ;  e.g.  Bacas,  (i.  e.  Baccas)  for  BaKxas 
in  the  (so-called)  S.  C.  de  Bacanalibus,  A.U.C  568;  and  in  later 
inscriptions  Cilo  for  XtXcoi' ;  Antiocus  for  'Az/ri'o;^os';  &c.  But  the 
h  was  usually  written  in  Cicero's  time  {Or.  48.  §  160). 

Correspondence  :    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  k.  107 

1.  to  Greeks;  e.g.  arx,  arceo,  apKio^,  dpiceco;  decem,  SeVa; 
dico,  maledic-us,  deUvvfiL,  dUrj]  decet,  SoKeT;  centum,  eKarov  (i.e. 
eu-Kar-ov  one  hund-red)]  socer,  eKvpos'i  cadus,  Kudos]  calare,  ca- 
lends, nomenclator.KaXeti/jKXTy-roop;  cerefcrum,  Kapa]  caput,  K€(p-aXrj ; 
cluo,  cli-ens,  inciutus,  kXvco,  kXvtos'.,  canis  (for  cvanis),  kvcov; 
spgcio,  (TK07Teiv\    cucultis,  KOKKv^,  cuckoo ]   scipio,  O-KrJTT-TpOV]   &c. 

3.  to  Greek  TT  (cf.  §  118);  e.g.  voc-are,  vox,  eTr-o?  elnov,  oxj/ 
(stem  fcTT-);  6c-ulus,  on-a.^-a,  &)'^/^;   sucus,  sapio,  oVos;  j6cur,  ifj-nrap. 

Substitution:    i.  for  g  before  a  sharp  ;  e.  g.  actus  from  ag-o;  loS 
punctus  from  pungo ;  rexi  =  rec-si  from  reg-o ;  &c. 

2.  for  h  before  t ;  e.  g.  trac-tus  from  trah-o ;  vec-tus  from 
v§Ii-o. 

3.  frequently  written  for  final  consonant  of  ob,  su'o,  ad,  id,  in 
composition  before  c  or  ci;  e.g.  oc-curro,  suc-eurro,  ac-curro,  ic- 
circo,  quicquid,  acq.uiro.     So  also  ecce,  eccLuis  for  en-ce,  enqiiis. 

4.  cu  for  quo;  e.g.  cum,  cuius,  cui,  cur,  &c.  for  quom, 
quoius,  quoi,  quor,  &c. ;  cotidie  for  quotidie;  quicumque  for  qui- 
quomque ;  alicubi  for  aliquobi ;  ecus,  c5cus,  hircus,  secus,  anticus, 
oblicus,  for  equos,  coquos,  birquos,  sequos,  antiques,  oToliquos  (all  in 
nom.  sing.);  secuntur,  locuntur  for  sequontur,  loquontur.  Both 
forms  were  in  use  from  the  later  part  of  the  republic,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  Avhen  quo-  began  to  give 
place  to  quu,  the  forms  with  c  however  remaining  also,  and  being 
often  found  in  our  earliest  MSS.  Quum  appears  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Influence:    i.  changes  a  preceding  flat  consonant  in  prepo-  109 
sitions  and  pronouns  to  c  ;  e.  g.  ac-curo,  ic-circo,  &c.    §  108). 

2.  occasions  omission  of  preceding  dental ;  e.  g.  ac  for  ate, 
atque  ;  hoc  for  hodce. 

3.  changes  preceding  m  to  n  (sounded  here  as  the  guttural 
nasal  §  162);  e.g.  hunc,  nunc,  tunc,  for  hum-ce,  num-ce,  tum-ce ; 
anceps  for  am-ceps;  prin-ceps  for  primi-ceps;  sinciput  for  semi- 
caput;  &c. 
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Weakness:  i.  c  is  omitted  before  m,  n,  t,  the  preceding  n 
vowel  being  lengthened  to  compensate ;  e.  g.  lH-na,  lu-men,  com- 
pared with  luc-eo ;  de-ni  (for  decini)  from  dec-em ;  quini  (for 
cLuincini)  from  quinque ;  lana,  lanugo  compared  with  \a^-vr] ;  ara- 
nea  with  apaxvr] ;  limus,  slant ^  with  licinus,  crumpled^  oTDliq-uus, 
Xixpts,  \LK-pi(f)Ls ;  pi-nus  for  pic-nus  (pic-,  nom.  pix),  va-nus 
compared  with  vac-uus ;  au-tumnus  from  aug-eo ;  dUmeta  for 
dumec-ta;  setius  for  sectius;  nitor  for  gnic-tor,  comp.  nixus, 
geniculum. 

2.  c  is  often  omitted  when  preceded  by  1,  r,  n,  and  followed 
by  a  consonant ;  e.  g.  ar-tus  for  arc-tus ;  far-tus  for  farc-tus ; 
ful-tus  for  fulc-tus ;  ul-tus  for  ulc-tus ;  quin-tus  for  quinc-tus ; 
nac-tus  as  well  as  nanc-tus ;  nasturtium  for  nas-torctium ;  ful- 
mentum  from  fulc-ire ;  mul-si,  mulsum  from  mulc-ere ;  &c. 

3.  Initial  c  is  sometimes  omitted  before  1,  r,  n;  e.  g.  lamentura 
compared  with  clamare ;  Isena  with  x^alva ;  alapa  with  K6\a(f)os 
(a  Syracusan  word  ?) ;  raudus,  nidus  with  crudus  ;  nidor  with  Kvlaa, 

4.  ci  (before  a  vowel)  is  often  confused  with  ti  in  the 
spelling  of  derivative  suffixes,  partly  from  doubts  as  to  the  etymology 
of  a  word,  partly  from  the  palatilisation  of  both  ci  and  ti  (  =  sh)  in 
times  when  the  MSS.  were  written,  ci  for  ti  does  not  appear,  till 
an  African  inscription  in  3rd  century  after  Christ ;  and  not  numer- 
ously before  Gallic  inscriptions  and  documents  of  the  7th  century 
after  Christ,  ti  for  ci  is  not  certainly  found  before  end  of  4th 
century  after  Christ.  In  certain  proper  names  (e.  g.  Marcius, 
Martins)  both  forms  appear  to  have  existed  as  separate  names  with 
different  origin,  and  then  to  have  been  confused. 

The  following  appears  according  to  inscriptions  to  be  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  disputed  words :  dicio,  condicio,  solacium,  patri- 
cius,  tribunicius ; 

contio,  nuntius  (and  derivatives),  fetialis,  indutise,  otium,  nego- 
tium,  setius. 

Both  suspicio  and  suspitio,  convicium  and  convitium  are  found 
in  good  MSS. ;  neither  in  inscriptions. 


This  character  is  a  mere  abbreviation  for  cs.  It  is  first  found  in 
a  single  sexto,  referred  to  times  before  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  not  until  S.C.  de  Bacc.  186  B.C.  (The  inscriptions 
before  this  date  are  but  few.) 

In  inscriptions  at  all  times  (perhaps  fi'om  regarding  x  as  a  mere 
guttural  like  Greek  -^  xs  is  often  found  instead  of  x;  e.g.  exstrad, 
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(in  S.  C.  de  Bacc),  taxsat,  lexs,  proxsumus,  exsigito,  deixserit,  by- 
side  of  exigatur,  exterarum,  taxet,  &c.  in  laws  of  Gracchus'  time. 
So  in  Greek  '2e^aTos  and  ^e^ros.  In  the  Augustan  age  and  sub- 
sequently, the  simple  x  is  the  more  frequent. 

Influence  :  Words  beginning  with  s,  if  compounded  with  ex,  112 
usually  dropped  the  s,  but  the  retention  is  not  unfrequent ;   e.  g. 
exilium,  also  exsilium;  expecto,  also  exspecto;  &c. 

Weakness  :  Before  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  113 
sex  and  ex  in  composition  usually  dropped  x;  e.g.  seviri,  sejugis, 
semestris,    sedecim,    seni,    edueo,    escendo    (but    exsto    or    exto); 
evado,  ejuro,  emerge,  elicio,  enormis.     So  also  e  for  ex  out  of  com- 
position, after  (rarely  in  inscriptions  before)  Augustan  age. 

Before  c,  sex  became  ses ;  e.  g.  sescenti. 

Before  f,  ex  became  (or  reverted  to)  ec ;  e.  g.  ecfari,  ecf icio. 

Before  1  and  m  a  medial  x  was  sometimes  omitted ;  e.  g.  tela  for 
texula;  subtemen  for  subteximen ;  subtilis  for  sutotexilis;  mala 
for  maxida ;  paidus  for  pauxillus ;  ala  for  axiila;  &c. 
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Character  :  In  one  or  two  very  old  inscriptions  Q  is  like 
the  Greek  Koppa  with  a  short  vertical  stroke:  its  normal  form  in 
the  best  period  was  with  a  horizontal  stroke  to  the  right. 

Sound  :  the  same  as  k,  the  sharp  guttural  mute.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  consonantal  u,  except  in  some  old  inscriptions 
where  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  u  (§  119).  Qu  was 
probably  sounded  as  it  is  in  EngHsh,  i.e.  as  kw,  and  was  regarded  in 
prosody  as  a  single  sound.     But  see  App.  A.  xx. 

Position  :  never  final,  or  followed  immediately  (with  or  with-  ns 
out  the  consonantal  u)  by  any  consonant:  nor  preceded  immedi- 
ately in  the  same  syllable  by  any  consonant  except  s ;  e.g.  squama. 

Representation:  (i)  q  in  Greek  by  k:  qu  by  kov,  kv,  or  ko]  117 
see  §  90. 

(ii)  of  Greek.     Q  is  not  used  in  writing  any  Greek  word. 

Correspondence  :    i.  qv  to  original  Indo-European  kv  (so  ns 
Lepsius,  Donaldson,  Grassmann,L.  Meyer);  or  to  k,  to  which  a 
parasitic  v  very  early  fastened  itself  (Curtius,   Corssen).     Some 
languages  exhibit  the  labial,  some  the  guttural. 
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2.  to  Greek  TT,  Oscan  p;  e.g.  quo-d?  quo?  qua-ntus?  qva-lis? 
tto-Oli  TToi),  7ro-(To?,  TTo-toff,  loiiic  koBl.,  kov,  Kocros,  Kolos'i  qvinque, 
nevTe,  JEo\.  Tre/jLTre  (cf.  Tre/LiTT-ros'),  Osc.  pomptis;  eoqvo  (also  written 
qvoqvo),  coqvina,  TreVo),  (Oscan?)  poplna;  linqvo,  re-liqv-us,  XctVco; 
seqv-or,  eTr-co;  eqvus,  tWo?;  torqv-eo,  rpeVco.  Probably  also  in- 
qviliiius,  colonus,  colere,  TreXco,  TroXeixo,  rroXos. 

3.  to  Greek  r,  Osc.  Umbr.  p;  e.g.  quis,  rU^  Osc.  Umbr.  pis; 
quisquis,  Osc.  pit-pit;  -que,  r? ;  quattuor,  rea-aapes,  ^ol.  Trlo-vpes, 
Umbr.  petur. 

4.  to  Greek  k  ;  €.  g.  qui-squil-ise,  Ko-o-KvX-ixdrLa ;  quiesco 
(cu-bo,  ctlnse),  Kelfxai^  koIttj'^  oc-ciil-o  (oquoltod  for  occulto  S.  C.  de 
Bacc.^,  clam,  celare,  KaXvTrTto,  KpuTrroo. 

Substitution  :   Q  is  found  before  u  in  inscriptions  (rarely  be-  i 
fore  A.u.c.  630),  in  words  which  commonly  have  c;    e.g.  pequnia 
(frequently),  pequlatus,   qura,   mirqurios  (for  mercurius).     Qiier- 
quetum  also  was  found  for  quercetum. 

Influence:    i.  changes  a  preceding  d  to  c;  e.g.  ac-quiro  for  i: 
adquiro ;  quicquam,  quicque,  quicquid  for  qmdquam,  Sec. 

2.  changes  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-queror,  con-quiro, 
con-quiesco;  an-quiro;  tan-quam,  nunquam.  Before  -que,  and 
usually  in  compounds,  as  quiquomque  or  quicumque,  utrumque, 
utrimque,  quotiescumque,  the  m  is  generally  ^vritten. 

Weakness  :  i.  When  6  was  changed  to  u,  qu  passed  into  c;  i: 
e.g.  §cus  for  gqvos;  c6cus  for  qvoqvos;  cum,  cur  for  qvom,  qvor; 
see  under  C  §  108.  4.  So  perhaps  stercus  for  sterqvos,  comp.  ster- 
qvilinium;  ccenum,  cilnire  for  quenum,  comp.  inqvinare.  But 
sometimes  q  is  found  without  v;  e.g.  qum,  qur,  &c.  See  above 
§  119- 

3.  Before  a  consonant  qu  changed  to  c;  e.g.  coctum,  coxi 
(=ccc-si)  from  coqu-o  ;  relic-tus  from  relinquo. 

3.  Q  fell  away  in  certain  forms  of  the  pronoun  qui  (stem  quo-), 
and,  as  the  short  6  past  into  u,  the  seraiconsonantal  u  then  fell 
away  also.  Hence  iifei,  iiti,  uter,  unde,  for  quoM,  quoti,  quoter, 
quonde. 

So  vapor  for  quapor,  comp.  Kanvos. 

G. 

Character  :   a  slightly  modified  C.     The  earliest  inscription  ^' 
in  which  it  is  found  is  that  on  Scipio  Barbatus,  inscribed  probably 
soon  after  500  u.c.     Plutarch  ascribes  its  invention  to  a  Spurius 
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Carvilius,  who,  if  the  freedman  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  is  meant, 
kept  a  school  probably  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  See  under  C 
(§  104). 

Sound  :   the  flat  guttural  mute — English  hard  G.     There  ap-  123 
pears  to  be  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  its  ever  having  the  soft  .sound 
{g  in  gentle)  at  least  before  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

Position  :   never  final.     As  initial  it  stands  before  vowels  and  124 
the  liquids  1,  and  r,  and  in  a  few  words  before  n ;  e.  g.  glans,  grus, 
gnarus,  &c.     (See  below  §  129.  3.) 

Representation:   (i)  in  Greek,  by  y;  e.g.  Verginius,  Ouep-  125 
ytVios;  Sergius,  Sepytos;  Gains,  VaLos\  Gnaus,  rmtos;  Gabii,  TaStot; 
GeUius,  TeXXtos-;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  y;  e.g.  rpako?,  Grseciis;  ^pi^'yey,  Pliryges;  'Ai/a- 
layopas-,  Anaxagoras;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  g,  and  me- 125 
dial  gh. 

2.  to  Greek  y;  e.g.  ago,  ayca^  agar,  aypo'i\  arg-entum,  arg- 
illa,  apyvpos,  apyLXos'i  gaudeo,  yavpos,  yrj-deco,  ya-uv-JLUC ',  gigno, 
g§nus,  ylyvofxaL,  yevos;  gUS-tare,  yeu-optat;  gHOSCO,  yiyvcoa-Koo '^  genu, 
yovv  ;  urg-eo,  e'lpyco  (pepy-)  ;  regO,  opeyco  ;  flilg-eo,  (pXeyco  ;  vig-eo, 
vyi-ijs]  mulg-eo,  diieXyoi]  garrio,  garrulus,  yrjpvs,  yrjpvco]  Sec. 

3.  g  mxcdial,  or  before  r,  to  Greek  ;j; ;  e.g.  ango,  ayxc>>;  rigo, 
/3peX«;  anguis,  anguilla,  ex's,  eyx-eAws-;  lingo,  Xet;^a);  grando,  ^a- 
Xa^a]  gratus,  gTatia,  x'^'-P^i  X^P'^5  unguis,  ow^  {ovvx-)\  &c. 

4.  to  Greek  k\  e.g.  viginti  (but  vicies),  e'Uoo-i,  Boeot.  piKon; 
gubemator,  Kv^epvrjTrjs]  mugio,  pvudopai]  Gnossus,  Kvcoo-o-os]  gum- 
mi,  KOfjLfjLt ;  Saguntum,  Za/cai^^a  (Polyb.). 

5.  to  old  Umbrian  k;  e.g.  Iguvini,  Umbr.  Ikuvini;  tergean- 
tur,  Umbr.  terkantur.  (The  old  Umbrian  like  old  Latin  had  no 
separate  character  for  g  as  distinguished  from  k.) 

Substitution:   for  c  in  the  word  nee;  e.g.  neg-o,  neg-otium,  127 
neg-lego.     So  probably  gloria,  from  cluere. 

Influence:    i.  turns  to  g  the  final  consonant  of  sub,  6b,  and  12S 
ad;  e.g.  suggero,  suggredior;  oggannio;  agger,  aggredlor,  aggravo, 
agglomero,  agnoscor  (for  ag-gnoscor),  &c. 

Ex  in  composition  before  g  appears  as  e  (perhaps  for  eg-  from 
ec-) ;  as  e-gelidus,  egero,  egredior,  &c. 
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2.  always  gives  a  guttural  clang  (as  English  ng)  to  a  pre- 
ceding nasal;  e.g.  con-gero,  in-gredior,  &c.  were  sounded  as  cong- 
gero,  ing-gredior,  &c. 

Weakness:    i.  Medial  g  before  a  sharp  consonant  (t  or  s)  129 
is  changed  to  g;    e.g.  punc-tum,  punxi  (=:puncsi)  from  pung-o; 
auc-tmn,  auxi  from  aug-eo ;  mulctrmn  from  mulg-eo ;  &c. 

2.  Medial  g  drops  away  in  several  cases,  viz. 

(a)  after  1  or  r  and  before  s;  e.g.  nml-si,  mulsum  from 
mulgeo ;  mer-si,  mersum  from  mergeo ;  spar-si,  sparsmn  from 
sparg-o;  &c. 

(b)  after  u;  e.g.  flu-o  compared  with  fluc-tus;  struo  with 
struc-tus ;  fruor  with  fruc-tus,  frflges ;  stl-men  from  sug-o ;  jti- 
mentum  from  jungo  (jug-) ;  il-mor  compared  with  vy-p6s. 

(f)  before  v;  e.g.  vivo  (for  gvigvo)  compared  with  vic-tns, 
vixi  (cf.  Engl,  "the  quick  and  dead");  nivis  with  nix,  ninguit 
(it  sno^us') ;  conivere  with  conixi,  nixus,  nic-to ;  "brevis  (for  'oreg- 
vis)  with  ^paxvs'i  levis  with  iKaxvs'i  malo  from  mag-volo. 

before  m  in  a  few  words ;  e.  g.  conta-minare,  comp.  contag-es ; 
fla-men,  a  priest,  comp.  flag-rare,  fulg-ere,  flamma;  examen  for 
exagmen ;  u-mor  for  ug-mor  (cf.  vy-p6s) ;  sti-mulus  for  stig-mulus. 
(But  sagmen,  tegmen,  figmentmn,  &c.  preserve  the  g.) 

(d)  before  i  in  derivatives  with  stem  mag-;  e.g.  major,  ma- 
jestas  for  mag-ior,  mag-iestas;  and  perhaps  in  aio  for  ag-io  comp. 
ad-ag-ium. 

3.  Initial  g  before  n  was  rarely  retained  in  classical  times; 
e.g.  nascor,  natus  for  gnascor  (i.e.  gen-a-scor),  gnatus  (which  is 
found  in  Vergil  and  in  compounds  cognatus,  prognatus,  &c.); 
nosco  for  gnosco  (which  is  found  in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.  and  also  in  com- 
pounds cognosco,  ignotus);  narus  for  gnams  (so  often  written: 
also  in  comp.  ignarus);  navus  for  gnavus;  nixus  for  gnixus  (from 
genu,  the  knee);  norma  compared  with  yvcop-inos.  In  the  proper 
name  Gnssus  (which  abbreviated  is  written  Cn.)  the  g  remained. 

Also  before  1 ;  e.  g.  lact-is  compared  with  yi\aKT-os^ 

H. 

Character:   as  above.  130 

Sound:  the  rough  breathing,  as  in  English.  131 

Ph,  ch,  th,  were  not  sounded  either  as  in  English  or  as  in 
German ;  but  as  p  +  li,  k  +■  h,  t  +  h ;  i.  e.  a  rough  breathing  imme- 
diately after  an  ordinary  p,  k,  t. 
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Position  :  never  final,  either  of  a  word  (except  a  few  interjec-  132 
tions)  or  syllable ;  and  never  before  a  consonant. 

After  the  consonants  p,  c,  t,  r  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Greek 
words.  Inscriptions  of  the  7tii  century  u.c.  give  it,  though  rarely 
until  cir.  660  u.c.  After  cir.  700  u.c.  they  give  it  regularly;  e.g. 
philosoplius,  AcMlles,  Thyrsis,  &c.  Cicero  {Or.  48,  §  160)  says  that 
at  one  time  he  spoke  as  the  old  Romans  did,  pulcros,  Cetegos,  Kar- 
taginem,  triumpos :  afterwards  he  conformed  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  said  Phryges,  Pyrrhus  (not  Bruges,  Bumis,  as  Ennjus 
wrote);  but  still  sepulcra,  coronas,  lacrimas,  Otones,  Matones, 
Caepiones.  Catullus  wrote  an  epigram  (lxxx)  ridiculing  the 
pronunciation  of  chommoda  for  commoda,  hinsidias  for  insidias. 
See  Gell.  ir.  3,  xiii.  6,  where  Nigidius  is  quoted:  "Rusticus  fit 
sermo,  si  aspires  perperam."  According  to  Quintil.  I.  5,  20,  some 
inscriptions  had  choronse,  chenturiones,  prsschones. 

Representation:   (i)   In  Greek,  by  the  sign  of  the  rough  ^33 
breathing;    e.g.  Horatius,  'Opcirios ;    Hernici,  "Epz/t/ce? ;    Hostilius, 

'OuTlklO^\    &c. 

(ii)  Of  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  'YLpoboro^,  Herodotus; 
i7pcos,  Iieros;  'PoSott?/,  Rhodope;  IIuppos-,  Pyrrhus;  &c. 

pli,  cli,  til  respectively  for  <jf),  x,  ^;  e.g.  'AfjL(j)L7ro\is,  AmpMpolis ; 
Kios,  Chios;  Oeo-or aXot,  Thessali;  ^aXajuos-,  thalamus ;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  original  Indo-European  gli.  134 

2.  Initial  li  to  Greek  ^',  e.g.  pre-hendo,  ;)^ai/Saz/6);  lielvus, 
X^o-rj,  x^^-pos ;  heri,  hes-ternus,  x^^^  (where  the  6  is  parasitical) ; 
Memps,  Mb-emus,  ^loov,  xetficoz/,  x^'-l^^P'-^^s'-,  hir  (old  word  used  by 
Lucilius  for  holloruu  of  hand), -^dp'^  Mnmdo,  %eXiSa)i/;  hira,  liilla, 
hani-spex  (but  see  §  136.  4),  x'^^^ki  X'^P-^V't  ^o?  Msco,  ;^atVcD,  x"" 
o-Kco;  tortus,  cors  (for  colors),  xop'^^s]  Mmi,  xafial. 

Medial  li  to  Greek  x  in  veh-o,  vec-tus,  ex«,  o'xeco- 

3.  to  a  Sabine  f^;  e.g.  hsedus,  Sab.  fsedus;  hariolus.  Sab. 
fariolus;  harena,  Sab.  fasena;  hordeum,  Sab.  fordeum;  hircus,  Sab. 
fircus;  hostis,  Sab.  fostis.  Quintilian  attributes  fordeum,  fcedos  to 
the  old  Romans  (i.  4.  14). 

So  forctus  and  horctus  are  said  to  have  both  been  used  with  the 
meaning  of  bonus;  and  horda  to  have  been  an  old  form  for  forda, 
pregnant.     Perhaps  horreum  is  connected  with  far. 

Influence:  none.  ^35 

1  So  Spanish  has  li  for  Latin  f ;  e.  g.  hijo  for  fillus. 
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Weakness:  i.  changes  (or  reverts?),  after  a  vowel,  to  c  (before  136 
t  or  s);  e.g.  veli-o,  vectus,  vexi  (  =  vec-si);  trali-o,  tractus,  traxi. 

2.  h  was  not  a  consonant,  so  as  to  affect  the  quantity  of  a 
preceding  syllable  or  prevent  the  elision  of  a  preceding  final  vowel ; 
e.  g.  inliiljet ;  toilit  Mmo ;  tollite  Mmo. 

3.  H  between  two  vowels  dropped  out,  and  the  vowels  if  like 
one  another  coalesced.  Thus  Plautus  uses  deMbeo,  prsehibeo,  for 
which  afterwards  debeo,  prsabeo.  So  comprehendo,  comprendo; 
cSliors,  cors;  ahenus,  ae-nus;  vehemens  (always  two  syllables  only 
in  verse),  vemens;  nihil,  nil;  miM  (and  not  very  frequently),  mi, 
existed  side  by  side.  Dehinc  as  monosyllable  sometimes  in  Augus- 
tan verse.     Mehercules  as  trisyllable  (mercules)  in  Phcedrus. 

Incoho  is  an  older  form  for  which  iachoo  is  found  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  least. 

4.  In  several  words  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been 
uncertain,  and  the  spelling  varied  accordingly ;  e.  g.  harundo, 
barena,  heres,  holus,  hordeum;  aruspex,  ed§ra,  ei  (interjection),  grus, 
erciscundse,  umSras,  umor  (the  preferable  spelling  is  here  given). 
Gellius  (11.  3)  speaks  .of  li  being  formerly  found  in  Iiallucinor, 
heluor,  honera,  honustum.  Late  inscriptions  insert  and  omit  h 
almost  at  random;  e.g.  haditus,  Mi,  hauctoritas ;  omini,  abitat, 
inospita.     In  modern  Italian  h  is  not  sounded. 

In  foreign  proper  names  both  spellings  often  occur;  e.g.  Hiberus, 
Iberus;  Hirpini,  Irpini;  Hannibal,  Annibal;   &c. 

J  i.e.  I  as  consonant. 

Character  :    same  as  the  vowel  I.     In  the  middle  of  words  139 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  written  the  i  twice;  e.g.  Aiiax,  Maiia.     In- 
scriptions of  the  imperial  time,  rarely  any  of  earlier  date,  use  a  tall 
I  for  the  consonantal  i  between  two  vowels.    The  form  j  is  modern. 

Sound:  As  English  y.  In  the  middle  between  two  vowels  it  138 
probably  gave  a  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel,  as  if  forming  a 
diphthong  with  it,  besides  its  own  sound  of  y.  Thus  Aiiax  or  Ajax 
would  be  sounded  as  (English)  Ay-yax;  Pompeiius  or  Pompejus  qs 
(English)  Pompa-yus;  quojus  as  Engl.  q.uoy-yus;  cujus  as  Engl, 
cwee-yus. 

For  j  after  consonants  in  verse  see  below,  §  142.  2. 

Position:    never  final.     I  is  consonantal  (i)  when  it  stands  139 
as  initial,  before  any  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  o,  u,  in  Latin  words  (except 
iens  fi-om  ire,  to  go) ;    e.  g.  jacio,  jeci,  Jovis,  jugum,  &c. 

(2)  when  it  stands  betv/een  two  vowels,  in  Latin  and  some 
Greek  words,  viz. : 
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aj-;  Gajus  (but  in  Martial,  nom.  Ga,ius;  voc.  Gai),  Trajanus, 
Bajse,  Cajeta,  bajulus,  major,  ajo;  Achaja,  IVIaj^o,  Ajax,  Grajiis. 

ej-;  Aquileja,  Veji,  pulejum,  legulejus,  ple'oejus,  jejunns,  pejor, 
ejus,  ejulo,  mejo,  pejero;  and  proper  names,  as  Pompejus  (voc. 
Pompei  as  trisyllable  in  Ovid;  as  disyllabic  in  Hor.). 

oj-;  quojus,  Troja,  Bojos  (ace.  pi.). 

uj-;  cujus,  hujTis.  In  tenuia,  tenuior,  assiduior,  1  is  a  vowel, 
u  consonantal.     For  compounds  of  jacio  see  below. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  t;  e.g.  Junius,  'louwos;  M'^ 
Jul  us,   'louAios;    Vejos    (ace),    Qvr]'iQvi\    Gajus,    Vaios\   Pompejus, 
no/xTTT^ios;  Appulejus, 'ATrTrovXT^ios  ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  i,  which  sometimes  form.s  a  diphthong  with  the 
preceding  vowel;  e.g.  Atas-,  Ajas,  or  (Gic.)  Aiiax;  Tpola,  Troja;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  j.  i.., 

2.  to  Greek  ^(perhaps  Engl.  dj>)]  e.g.  jugum,  ^uyoi/;  Ju-piter, 
Jovis,  Zevs  (i.e.  Ajeus-);  jus,  broth,  ^oi-ixos. 

3.  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  jam,  dij. 

4.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  jecur,  i^jrap]  juvenis,  tj/Stj. 

Substitution:    i.  for  di,  gi  (the  i  first  becoming  j,  and  then  1^2 
pushing  out  the  preceding  consonant) ;  e.g.  major  for  magior;  Janus 
for  Dianus. 

3,.  In  verse  the  vowel  i  becomes  sometimes  hardened  to  j.  Thus 
inPlautus  in  scjo,  djes  (scio,  dies);  filjo,  otjum:  in  the  dactylic  poets, 
arjetat,  arjetibus  (Verg^Stat.  Sil.),  abjete,  parjete,  parjetilsus  (Verg. 
Sil.),  fltijorum  (or  flvuiorum),  steljo,  omnja,  precantja  (Verg.); 
vindemjator,  Nasidjeni,  and  (in  alcaics)  consiljum,  principjmn 
(Hor.);  abjegns3  (Prop.),  antjum,  promuntorjum  (Ovid,  but  see 
§  940) ;  ludjum  ( Juv.).  So  also  in  v/ords  compounded  of  semi- 
(e.g.  semjanimus,  semjesus),  unless  the  i  be  really  elided  (e.g.  sem- 
animis,  semesus).  In  Statins  t§niija,  tenujore  (or  tenvia,  tSnviore?) 
appear  to  occur ;  for  tenvja,  &c.  seem  impossible. 

In  conuMum  probably  the  u  is  short  in  the  numerous  cases,  in 
which  the  metre  has  been  supposed  to  require  conubjum,  (See 
Luc.  Miiller,  p.  258,  and  Munro  on  Lucret.  iii.  776.) 

Influence:  i.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  conso-  1-13 
nant;  e.g.  pejor  for  p6d-ior,  lower  (compare  pes-simus,  pessum); 
pejgro  for  perjero  (in  good  MSS.),  later  per-jiiro;  di-judico,  tra-mitto, 
&c.  for  disjudico,  transmitto  (cf.  168.  3);  rejectus,  rejecto,  for  red- 
jectus,  red-jecto ;  sejiigis  for  soxjugis ;  Janus  for  Djanus  (for 
Dianus);  see  §  160.  2. 
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The  effect  attributed  to  j  by  the  old  grammarians  that  it 
lengthens  a  preceding  vowel  is  usually  explicable  either  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  consonant,  or  by  the  vowel  being  long  independently; 
but  the  pronunciation  (§  138)  may  have  had  some  effect;  e.g.  in 
lioius,  quoins  (hiijus,  ciijus). 

2.  At  a  late  period  of  the  language  it  caused,  (when  followed  by 
a  vowel,)  the  assibilation  of  a  preceding  c,  g,  t,  d;  viz,  ci,  ti  =  clii, 
or  Shi;  gi,  di  =  il  (either  with  French  or  English  pronunciation  of 
j).  This  assibilation  is  not  proved  for  any  period  of  Latin  proper 
before  the  3rd  or  4th  century  after  Christ.  Instances  of  it  are 
found  in  old  Umbrian  and  Oscan. 

Weakness  :    i.  j  was  vocalised  (rarely),  when  occurring  be-  144 
tween  two  vowels,  and  absorbed  the  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  biga 
for  bi-juga. 

2.  Before  another  i  in  the  compounds  of  jacio,  it  was  omitted; 
e.g.  adicio,  conicio,  proicio,  deicio :  but  the  preposition  remained 
usually  long,  though,  in  and  after  Ovid,  sometimes  short;  e.g.  adici. 
Sometimes  the  vowels  were  contracted;  e.g.  reice  (Verg.),  eicit 
(Lucr.)  :  and  in  the  Augustan  and  pras-Augustan  period  jacio  in 
composition  was  sometimes  written  jecio  (e.g.  rej6cit,  adj6cit)  in- 
stead of  icio.     Dis-jacio  became  dissicio. 

In  the  same  way  the  i  of  capio,  fugio,  &c.  dropped  away  before 
-is,  it;  e.g.  capis,  capit  (for  capiis,  &c.). 

3.  In  late  imxperial  inscriptions  z  is  sometimes  written  for  j; 
e.g.  Zesus,  Zanuari  for  Jesus,  Januari:  or  Gi;  e.g.  Gianuaria,  Giove 
for  Januaria,  Jove. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
DENTALS  AND  LINGUALS. 


Character  :   as  above,  but  with  the  top  stroke  sometimes  145 
slanting,  and  sometimes  mainly  or  entirely  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  vertical  stroke. 

Sound  :  the  sharp  dental  mute :  English  t.  146 

Position  :   fi-equently  final,  being  so  used  in  verbal  inflexions  147 
of  the  third  person.     Also  in  some  conjunctions. 
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As  initial  it  can  stand  immediately  before  r,  and  in  the  oldest 
language  also  (rarely)  before  1;  e.g.  tlatum,  stlis.  In  Greek  words 
before  1  or  m ;  e.  g.  Tlepolemus,  Tmessus.  It  can  also  stand  imme- 
diately after  an  initial  s ;  e.  g.  sto,  stravi :  and  in  Greek  words  after 
t;  e.g.  Ptolemseus. 

On  its  aspiration  see  under  H  (§  132). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  r;  e.g.  Titus,  TtVos-;  Pala-  i^s 
tium,  liaXaTLov^  &c. 

(ii)  (a)  of  Greek  r;  e.g.  AtVoXo/,  .ffitoli;  M iXr iaS;/ s-,  Miltiades ; 
acTTpov.,  astnim ;  &c. 

(b)  of  Greek  6,  in  early  period  (see  §  132);  e.g.  KopLvdos,  Co- 
rintus;  ^earpoz/,  teatrum;  ^tWos,  tiasus;  &c. 

(c)  of  Greek  d,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  inscriptions; 
e.g.  'AXe^avbpov,  Alixentrom;  KacrcrdvSpa,  Ca,seiiter.  (Gomp.  Q^uin- 
til.  I.  4,  16.) 

Correspondence:   i.  to  original  Indo-European  t.  i4q 

2.  to  Greek  r;  e.g.  ten-do,  ten-eo,  reiVo);  taurus,  ravpos',  tu, 
tuus,  TV  Dor.  {(TV  Att.),  reos]  tuli,  tollo,  tolerare,  roX-paco,  tXtj-vul', 
terminus,  reppa]  tero,  ter-es,  traa,  retpco,  rpi^co,  rpvpa\  toiT-eo, 
ripcropaL]  sto,  sisto,  o-racn^,  'iarrjpL'y  di-sting-uo,  ariy-pa,  o-tl^co', 
stemo,  stra-tus,  torus,  o-Top-evvvpi,  arpco-pvr]]  Stella  (for  ster-ula), 
dar^p (do-re p-)'i  t6go,  a-reyco]  et,  ertj  peto,  prsepes,  TreropaL,  tvl-ttto)] 
pateo,  irer-avvvpi ;   &C. 

3.  st  sometimes  to  Greek  cttt;  e.g.  studeo,  airevbco]  so  talpa, 
airaka^  (also  o-KaXoKJ/)  5  turgeo,  <T7rapydco  (the  s  having  fallen  off  as  in 
tego,  o-reyco) ;  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  for  d  (in  the  preposition  ad)  before  t;  e.g.  150 
at-tineo  for  adtineo,    &c.      Also,  in  the  old  language,   cette  for 
cedite,  from  imperative  ced6. 

2.  for  final  d  in  a  few  words  (in  inscriptions)  in  and  after  the 
8th  century  u.c;  e.g.  aput,  aliut,  quitquit,  it;  and  in  and  after, 
rarely  before,  4th  century  after  Christ,  set,  at  (for  preposition 
ad).  Haut  is  found  in  republican  inscriptions.  Ut  is  probably  for 
quod. 

3.  For  confusion  of  ti  with  ci  see  under  C  (§  no.  4). 

Influence:  i.  changes  a  preceding  lb,  g  to  p,  c;  e.g.  scrip-tmn  151 
from  scrib-o;  ac-tum  from  ago^     So  the  prepositions  ad,  ob,  sub 

^  Lachmann  (Lucr.  p.  54)  generalizing  from  Gellins'  statements 
(IX.  6,  XII.  3),  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  past  participles  and  frequentatives.     Stems  in  b,  g,  d  and  u  (for 
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were  chatiged  (in  pronunciation,  though  the  spelling  varies);  e.g. 
at-tineo,  optiino,  supter,  &c. 

2.  A  preceding  d  or  t  is  softened  to  s  before  a  suffix  com- 
mencing with  t,  if  it  was  important  to  preserve  the  suffixal  t;  e.g. 
tons-trix  from  tond-eo  (tonsris  was  almost  unpronounceable);  ras- 
tram  from  rad-o;  eques-tris  from  equit-,  nom.  eques ;  est,  eat^  for 
edt  (i.e.  edit,  the  t  being  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  3rd  pers.). 
(See  belovN^  (§  i  ^^a.  3)  for  another  course  which  the  language  adopted 
in  order  to  avoid  the  double  dental.) 

3.  retains  a  preceding  original  s,  which  before  a  vowel  has 
passed  into  r ;  e.  g.  us-tus  from  ur-o ;  tos-tus  (comp.  tes-ta)  from 
torr-eo;  mss-tus  from  mserere;  artous-tum  from  arbos,  arbor; 
hones-tiis  from  honos,  honor;  sceles-tus  from  scelus,  sceler-is;  &c. 

4.  requires  the  insertion  of  p,  if  m  would  otherwise  have 
preceded  it ;  e.  g.  em-p-tiis,  prorn-p-tus  from  emo,  sumo.  The  p  is 
involuntarily  pronounced,  as  the  organs  change  from  pronouncing 
m  to  pronouncing  t  (or  s,  §  70). 

Weakness:   i.    Initial  t  fell  off  before  1;  e.g.  lis  for  stlis;  : 
lociis  for  stlocus ;  latum  for  tlatum. 

2.  Drops  away  or  is  assimilated  before  s;  e.g.  misi  from  mitto; 
percussi  from  percutio  ;  &c. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  one  s  only  is  retained,  and  the  preceding 
vowel,  if  short,  usually  remains  so ;  e.  g.  virtus  for  vtrtut-s ;  regens 
for  regent-s  (originally  regentis,  §  245.  2);  sors  for  sort-s;  eques  for 
equet-s  (equit-) ;  compos  for  compot-s ;  damnas  for  damnat-s  ;  &c. 
But  paries,  abies,  aries  for  paxiet-s,  &c. 

3.  The  initial  t  of  a  suffix  is  changed  (but  see  §  151.  2)  to  s 
after  t,  d,  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  the  last  letter  of  the 
stem  being  then  assimilated  or  omitted;  e.g.  casum  for  cad-tum; 
divisuni  for  divid~tum;  messum  for  met-tum,  mer-sum  for  merg- 
tum;  pul-sum  from  pello,  (but  in  expultrix  compared  with  expulsor 
the  t  resumes  its  place  in  order  to  prevent  the  combination  sr). 

So  also  viconsurnus  or  vicesimus  for  vicent-tumus ;  tricensumus 
or  trigesimus  for  trigent-tumus ;  pes-simus  for  ped-timus  ;  &c. 
On  eques-tris  for  equet-tris,  see  above  §  151.  2. 

4.  tn,  tm  were  not  allowable  combinations  in  Latin.  (iEtna 
is  Greek.)  Hence  e.g.  vics-nus  for  vicent-nus;  sexagenus  for 
sexagint-nus ;  &c. 

gu)  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  ('e.g.  actus,  structus  froip  ago,  struo) : 
in  c,  shorten  it  (e.g.  dlctus  from  dlco);  in  p,  t,  are  short  except  missus^ 
sensus :  in  m,  n.;  1,  r,  s,  h,  retain  quantity  of  present  tense. 
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5.  Final  t  had  a  weak  position.     Thus  it  fell  off: 

{a)   in  Umbrian ;  e.  g.  habe,  facia  for  habet,  faciat ; 

Q))  in  the  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  of  Piceniim;  e.g.  dede  for 
dedet  (i.e.  dedit).  (This  is  the  only  word  in  3rd  pers.  sing,  which 
occurs  in  these  inscriptions.) 

(<:)  in  vulgar  inscriptions  on  walls  of  Pompeii ;  e.g.  ama,  valla, 
parci  for  amat,  valeat,  parcit,  (but  the  t  is  much  oftener  retained) ; 

{d)  frequently  in  inscriptions  of  fifth  century  after  Christ  and 
later ;  e.  g.  fece,  quiesce,  militavi,  vixi,  for  fecit,  q.iiiescit,  militavit, 
vixit,  &c. 

6.  nt  fell  off  in  3rd  pers.  plur.  perf.  in  Cato,  Sallust,  dactylic 
poets,  &c.  (Cic.  Or.  47,  §  157);  e.g.  scripsere,  aniavere  for  scripse- 
runt,  amaverunto 

In  late  inscriptions  sometimes  fecerim,  vivon,  &c.  are  found  for 
fecerunt,  vivont  (vivimt). 

7.  A  long  vowel  preceding  a  final  t  was  shortened;  e.g.  amat 
compared  with  amas,  amatis ;  amaret  compared  with  amares,  ama- 
retis;  &c. 


Character  :   as  above.  153 

Sound  :   the  flat  dental  mute :    English  d.     di  before  a  vowel,  154 
at  and  after  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  was  pro- 
nounced 'cum  sibilo,'  i.e.  probably  as  ji  or  as  j,  with  English  or, 
perhaps,  French  sound  of  j.     (See  below  under  Z,  §  195.) 

Position  :    final  only  in    sed,  hand,  ad,  apud,   and  the   pro-  ^55 
nouns  id,  quod,  istud,  illud,  aliud.     (Often  final  in  early  Latin,  see 
below  §  160.  6.) 

Never  imm.cdiately  precedes  another  consonant  in  same  sylla^ 
ble,  except  in  a  few  Greek  words,  and  Drusus  (said  to  be  from  the 
Gallic,  Suet.  Tib.  3);  and  see  §  158. 

Representation:     (i)  in  Greek  by  h\   e.g.  Decius,  Ae/ciOi-;  156 
Cs3dieius,  KatSt/cios;  Domitius,  Aofxlnos^  Fidenss,  ^i^vr^]  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  S;  e.g.  dpeiravov,  Drepanum;  Arjfxoadevrjs,  Demq- 
stlienes  ;  Staira,  diseta ;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  d,  and  157 
(medial)  dli.     The  final  d  of  the  ablative  corresponds  to  an  ori- 
ginal t. 
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2.  (a)  to  Greek  g;  e.g.  domare,  Sa/za^co;  daps,  ddTrrco,  Sel- 
TTvoV^  densus,  daavs;  domus,  defico,  hoixos',  dexter,  Se|toy;  dare, 
dator,  dorrjp,  St'Sco/^t;  dolus,  doXos',  duo,  dis-,  dubius,  8vo,  8is,  dta-- 
cros;  edo,  es-ca,  edco,  eo-^tco;  dens,  68ovs  (odovr-)'^  op-pidum,  pe(d)s, 
Tredov,  TToS-,  (ttovs)  ]  scindo,  o-Xt'^o),  a-_\;tSa^ ;  unda,  iJScop  ;   &C. 

(I?)  to  Greek  medial  (9;  e.g.  fido,  Hdes,  Treidco,  ttIo-tls]  gau- 
dere,  yT^^eii/;  va(d)s,  vad-imonium,  aed-Xov. 

Substitution  :     i.    for  tv  before  r  in  words  derived  from  158 
quattuor;  e.g.  quadraginta,   quadra,  quadrupes,   quadriduum  (not 
quatriduum),  &c, 

2.  once  (in  a  very  old  vase  inscription)  for  final  t:  fecid  for 
fecit.  (The  Oscan  had  sometimes  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  in  d.)  So  in 
the  Mon.  Ancyr.  adque,  aliquod,  for  atque,  aliquot.  In  late  imperial 
inscriptions  occasionally  capud  for  caput ;  reliquid  for  reliquit ;  &:c. 

Influence:  i.  requires  a  preceding  consonant  to  be  flat ;  e.g.  ijg 
sub-duco,  ab-do,  &c. 

2.  changes  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-do  (for  corn-do),  Sec. 

3.  changes  a  following  t  to  s,  and  then  is  assimilated  or 
omitted;  e.g.  divi-sum  for  divid-tum;  scan-sum  for  scand-tum; 
fossa  fi-om  fod-io  ;  &c.  (For  d  before  tr  see  below.)  In  the  prae- 
Ciceronian  language  cette  for  cedite  is  found. 

AVeakness  :    i.    Initial   d  before  v  dropped   off,    the  v  be-  160 
coming  b;  e.g.  duonus  becomes  bonus.     See  §  76. 

2.  Initial  d  before  j  dropped  off;  e.g.  Jo  vis  for  (old)  Diovis; 
Janus  for  Dianus ;  jiivenis,  Junius  from  stem  diu- ;  jacio  compared 
with  StcoKO),  hicLKTUip  ;  &c. 

3.  Before  the  initial  tr  of  a  suffix,  d  changed  to  s.  (The  t 
was  retained  because  sr  was  unpronounceable.)  e.g.  tonstrix  for 
tond-trix ;  claus-trum  for  claud-trum ;  ras-trum  for  rad-trum ;  ros- 
trum for  rod-trum ;  frus-tra  for  fraud- tra ;  &c. 

4.  Before  the  initial  m,  1,  n  of  a  suffix,  d  fell  off  or  was  assi- 
milated ;  e.  g.  C3e-mentum  from  caedgre ;  ra-mentum  from  rad-ere ; 
ra-mus  compared  with  radix ;  &c. 

sca-la  (for  scand-la)  from  scand-ere ;  nitela  or  nitella  for  nite- 
dula. 

fi-nis  (for  fid-nis)  from  findo ;  mercennarius  for  mercednarius. 

5.  Before  s,  d  is  assimilated  or  falls  away;  e.g.  ces-si  for 
eed-si;  ten-si  for  tend-si;  &c.     See  also  §  159.  3. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  the  d  being  assimilated,  one  s  only  re- 
mains, and  the  preceding  vowel,  if  short,  remains  so;  e.g.  inciis 
for  incuds ;  locuples  for  locuplets ;  lapis  for  lapids ;  comp6s  for  cora- 
peds;  (pes,  vas,  are  long  as  being  monosyllables). 
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6.  Final  d  fell  off  at  an  early  period  from  the  ablative  case 
of  which  it  "appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  inscription  later  than  the  S.  C.  de  Bacc,  186  B.C. 
and  is  not  found  constantly  even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.  The 
Oscan  shoves  this  d:  the  Umbrian  and  other  Italian  dialects  (Vol- 
scian,  Sabellan)  do  not,  though  some  inscriptions  are  much  older 
than  the  Latin.     Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 

This  ablatival  d  has  dropped  off  also  from  the  adverbs  supra, 
infra  (suprad,  infrad),  &c.,  and  probably  from  interea,  postea,  &c. ; 
also  from  the  particle  red,  and  the  prepositions,  sed,  prod,  antid, 
postid,  except  sometimes  in  composition;  e.g.  sed-itio,  red-30,  prod- 
est,  antidhac  (for  antehac) ;  &c.  So  also  facilmned  (S.  C.  de  Bacc), 
for  later  faciUime. 

The  pronouns  m8,  te,  se  (both  accusative  and  ablative)  were  in 
early  times  med,  ted,  sed. 

Of  the  final  d  of  the  imperative  (also  retained  in  Oscan),  one 
example  remains  in  Latin;  estod  (Fest.  p.  230):  perhaps  also  facitud 
for  facito. 

7.  In  the  particle  red  in  composition,  the  d  was  frequently 
either  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate. Thus  reddo,  recido,  or  reccido,  rejectus  always :  redduco 
or  reduco  in  early  poets  including  Lucretius ;  reliquiae,  religio, 
rgllcuus  in  Lucr. ;  (reliquiae,  8cc.  in  iambic  &c.  (Plant.  Ter.  Phasdr. 
Sen.);  rglicus  in  Persius  and  later  poets;)  receptus,  relictus  (Lucil.); 
rellatus  and  relatus  (Lucr.).  The  perfect  stem  has  always  a  long 
first  syllable  in  repperi,  reppuli,  rettuli,  rettudi,  probably  as  a  joint 
effect  of  the  original  red  and  the  loss  of  the  redupUcation.  In 
other  words  the  d  is  lost  without  compensation. 

8.  The  preposition  prod  always  drops  the  d  in  composition 
except  before  a  vowel ;  e.  g.  prodeo,  prodest,  but  prosum,  produce. 
But  the  o  is  always  lengthened,  except  in  a  few  words,  viz.  pro- 
cella,  pronepGs,  proneptis,  protervus,  and  before  f  (except  profero, 
proflcio,  profligo,  proflo);  usually  propago  (noun  and  verb),  pro- 
cure, and,  rarely,  propello,  Proserpina.  (In  Greek  words  pr6  is 
always  short,  except  prologus  and  sometimes  propino.) 

9.  D  in  the  preposition  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing p,  c,  g,  t,  1,  r,  n;  e.g.  apparet,  accipio,  aggero,  attinet,  alloquor, 
arripio,  annuo  (but  adnepos).  It  is  usually  omitted  before  gn,  sp, 
sc,  St;  e.g.  agnosco,  aspicio,  a,scisco,  asto.  It  always  remains  be- 
fore b,  j,  v;  e.g.  adbibo,  adjuvo,  advena,  admlror;  and  in  inscrip- 
tions before  q,  f,  s^;  e.g.    adquiro,  adfero,  adsigno. 

1  The  retention  of  the  d  is  not  a  proof  of  the  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  pun  in  Plaut.  Fcen.  i.  2.  67.  MI.  Adsum  apud  te  eccum, 
AC.  Ego  elixus  sis  volo.     The  pronunciation  was  assum. 
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Yox  the  more  usual  atque,  ad-que  is  found  in  the  Mon.  Ancyr. 
and  frequently  in  other  inscriptions. 

10.  Final  d  in  old  Latin  sometimes  changed  to  r.  Thus  in  ad 
in  composition,  chiefly  before  v  and  f ;  e.g.  arvocatos,  arvorsum, 
arveho,  arvena ;  arfines,  arfari,  arfuisse.  Hence  arlsiter  from  ad- 
beto,  arcesso  for  ad-cesso. 

So  also  meridies  for  medi-dies  (according  to  the  Romans); 
Ladinum  on  old  coins  for  Larinum ;  apor  (in  Festus)  for  apud. 
Comp.  aud-io,  aur-is  ear. 

11.  In  quicquid,  quicquam,  cette  (for  cgdite),  d  is  assim-ilated. 
In  quo-circa  (for  quod-circa,  comp.  idcirco),  hoc  (for  liodce),  d 

is  omitted. 

For  the  more  usual  haud,  are  found  haut,  and  in  early  Latin 
before  consonants  hau.  For  aput,  set,  &c,  see  §  150,  and  for  the 
practical  omission  of  d  in  apud  in  the  comic  poets,  see  §  295.  4. 

N. 

Character:   as  above.  k 

Sound:   both  (i)  dental,  and  (2)  guttural,  nasal.  if 

I.     as  dental  nasal  usually,  like  English  n. 

%.  as  guttural  nasal  ("n  adulterinum")  before  a  guttural  (c,  q, 
g,  x);  sounded  like  English  ng,  (or  n  in  inky,  finger).  Varro  {ap. 
Prise.  I.  39)  said  the  oldest  Roman  writers  followed  the  Greek  in 
writing  g  for  n  before  c  and  g ;  e.  g.  aggulus  for  angulus  (comp. 
Greek  dyicvXos) ;  agguilla  (comp.  eyx^'^v^) ;  agcora  (comp.  ayKvpa):, 
agceps  for  anceps;  aggens  for  angens;  iggerunt  for  ingerunt. 

Position:    final,  only  i.  in  nom.  ace,  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  in    i( 
-men,  and  a  few  others;  e.g.  gluten  (n),  &c.;  titoicen,  cornicen, 
tubicen,  fidicen  (for  tibicinus),  &c. 

a.  in  some  adverbs ;  e.  g.  in,  an,  sin  (for  si-ne),  quia  (for  qui-ne), 
tamen;  also  viden,  audin,  &c.  (for  vides-ne,  audis-ne). 

3.   in  Greek  words;  e.g.  splen,  sindon,  &c.  | 

Never  after  another  consonant  in  an  initial  combination  (§  11),    1 
except  in  a  few  words  which  in  the  older  language  began  with  gn 
(see  §  129.  3).     Never  initial  before  another  consonant. 
Frequent  before  t  and  s  at  end  of  a  word  (§  271). 

Representation:   (i)  in  Greek  by  v,  or,  before  gutturals,  by   n 
y;  e.  g.  Faunus,  $a{}j/off ;  Numitor,  Ne/ifrcop ;  Cincius,  Ki'yKioy;  uncia, 
ovyKia  01  ovyy ia\  Longus,  Aoyyos  ;   &c. 


I 
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nSi',  Pan;    '2eiprjv^  Siren;   'Ayvio-T;?,   AncMses;    (jnoyyia,    spongia; 


(ii)     of  Greek  v^  or,  before  gutturals,  y ;  e.  g.  yvoiixcov.,  gnomon ; 
V,  Pan;    ^eipiju,  Siren;   'Ayvio-T;?,   An 
Coruncanius,  KopoyKai/ios-  (Polyb.)  ;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  n.  165 

2.  to  Greek  v,  or,  before  gutturals,  y;  e.g.  animus,  anima, 
avefjLos ;  gena,  yeVus- ;  an-helo,  dva ;  in,  eV,  els  (for  eV s) ;  maneo, 
me-min-i,  mens,  &c.,  fxevco,  fie-fiov-a,  fievos,  &c. ;  Nero  (a  Sabine 
word),  dvTjp  {avep-)\  novus,  veos  {veFos)'-,  anas  (anat-s),  vrjcro-a]  nix, 
niv-is,  nin-guit,  vYcfieros,  vL<j)eL]  nun-c,  vvv]  unguis,  opv^;  nuo,  co- 
niveo,  vevooj  vvaTci^co^  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  For  m  before  all  but  labial  consonants;  e.g.  t66 
con-cors,  con-gero,  conjux,  &c.  (see  under  m,  §  86.  4). 

2.  nn  for  nd.  There  is  some  evidence  for  forms  distennite, 
dispennite  for  distendite,  dispendite  (PI.  Mil.  1407);  and  tennitur 
for  tenditur  (Ter.  Ph.  330). 

Influence:  i.  causes  c,  s,  t,  d,  m  to  fall  out  before  it;  e.g.  167 
lH-na  for  luc-na ;  pono  for  posno ;  vicenus  for  vicentnus ;  fi-nis  for 
fid-nis  (flndo) ;  septenus  for  septem-nus ;  novenus  for  novem-nus,  &c. 

2.  ns,  nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel.  See  Cic.  Or.  48, 
§  159 :  "  '  Indoctus'  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera,  '  insanus'  producta, 
'inhumanus'  brevi,  '  infelix'  longa  ;  et  ne  multis,  quibus  in  verbis  es 
primas  litterae  sunt,  quae  in  sapiente  atque  felice,  producte  dicitur,  in 
ceteris  omnibus  breviter."  So  Consus,  Consualia,  consules  (ace), 
consilia,  Considius,  are  written  Kcoz^o-os-,  Koz/o-ouaXm,  KoavaovXas, 
Kcova-iXia,  KcovaldLos  (Dionys.  Hal.) ;  Consentia,  Kavcrevria  (Appian), 
Kaa-evTLa  (Strab.) ;  Constantinus,  Kcovo-Tavrlvos  (Dio  Cass.);  Cen- 
sorinus,  YLrfva-apivos  (Mon.  Ancyr.  App.);  Ramnenses,  Titienses, 
'PajjLVT^vo-rjs,  TiTtr]vorr)s  (Plut.).  [Compare  with  Centenius,  Kevnjvios 
(Polyb.  App.);  Centuriones,  Kevrvplcoves  (Polyb.)]. 

Weakness:  i.  changes  to  m  before  a  labial  (p,  b,  m),  though  168 
the  change  is  not  always  marked  in  writing ;  e.  g.  imperator,  impe- 
rium  (sometimes  inperium);  compleo  (conpleo),  imbuo,  commuto, 
immortalis  (often  inmortalis)  ;  &c. 

2.  in  drops  its  n  in  composition  before  gn ;  e.g.  i-gnavus,  i- 
gnarus,  i-gnosco,  i-gnominia.     (Compare  §  86.  4.) 

3.  Before  s  it  frequently  falls  away,  sometimes  is  assimilated: 

(a)  in  adjectival  suffixes;  e.g.  formosus  for  formonsus  (Verg.); 
verrucossus,  imperiossus  (Augustan  inscript.) ;  Maluginesis  (ib.) ; 
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Thermeses  (also  Thermenses,  Termenses,  in  some  inscr.  A.u.C. 
683);  Pisaureses  (very  old  inscr.),     Cicero  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten Megalesia,  Foresia,  Hortesia.     So  'Opri^crios  for  Hortensius. 
In  late  inscriptions  also  in  pres.  part.;  e.g.  doles,  lacrimas  for 
dolens,  lacrimans,  &c. 

(Z-)  numeral  suffixes;  e.g.  quoties,  vicies,  millies,  &c.,  vicesimus, 
millesinms,  &c.  are  post- Augustan  forms  for  quotiens,  viciens, 
vicensunius  (or  vicensimus),  &c. 

(c)  in  stems;  e.g.  cesor,  in  pras-Aug,  inscriptions  for  censor; 
mostellaria  from  monstrum  (mostrum,  Verg.);  trimestris  for 
trimenstris ;  tilsns,  passus,  fressus,  also  tnnsus,  pansus,  frensus. 
So  elephas  for  eleplians ;  trastrum  (Verg.)  for  transtrum. 

4.  n  final  (or  ns  ?)  falls  away  always  in  nom.  case  of  stems  m 
-on;  e.g.  homo,  cardo  (homoa-,  cardon-),  sermo,  oWivio  (sermon-, 
oblivion-),  &c.  So  ceteroqui,  aUoqiii,  for  prje-Augustan  cs3tero- 
quin,  &c. 

Insertion:    i.   Athamans,  Indigens  in   Augustan   inscriptions  169 
for  Athamas,  Indiges,  &c.   Also  thensaurus  (tensaums?)  in  Plautus 
for  Orjcravpos. 

2.  in  verbal  forms;  e.g.  tango  (see  Book  II).  So  also  con- 
jnnz,  conjugis  ft-om  jug-,  jungo. 


L. 

Character:  always  as  above,  after  570  or  580  a.u.c.     Before  170 
that  the  earlier  form  (vv^ith  the  bottom  stroke  not  horizontal  but 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  other),  once  exclusively  used,  was 
still  in  use. 

Sound:  as  in  English.  ^jz 

Position:    final  only  in  a  few  nouns  in  nom.  and  neuter  ace.  172; 
cases  sing.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  a  mute  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable;  e.g.  sculptus,  calx,  &c. ;  and  immediately  after  p,  b,  c,  g  at 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  e.g.  pluma,  blandus,  clamo,  glans,  &c. 

Representation:    i.   in   Greek  by  X  always;   e.g.  Publius  173 
Lentulus,  UottKlos  AevTovXos  (Polyb.),  UovttXlos  AevrXos  (Appian) ; 
Popillius,  HomWios]  Latini,  AarlvoL]  &c. 

2.   of  Greek  A;   e.g.  x^cip-vs,  chlamys;  ^i^XXty,  Phyllis;  'EXevrj, 
Helena;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  1  or  r.  ; 
[Some  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  1  to  arise  always  from  a  weakening 
of  an  original  r]. 
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a.  to  Greek  X;  e.g.  alius,  aWos;  dulcis,  jXvkvs'^  volvo,  eKvco 
(feX-);  oleum,  eXatov'.,  calx,  \d^  (for  kXo^);  lana,  Xax^vrj-,  16go, 
Xfyco;  leo,  Xiy,  Xecov'^  luo,  Xvo);  lavo,  ad-luo,  Xovco]  ululo,  oXoXu^co; 
fallo,  a-0aXXco;  piilex,  -^vXXa]  ulna,  coXeV?;;  v61o,  ^ovXo^aL\  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  p  (rarely);  e.g.  vellus,  villus,  epos-  (ionic),  epiov] 
baltous,  jBap^apos ;  liHum,  Xelpiov. 

4.  to  Greek  S;  e.g.  lacruma,  Sa/cpuoy;  levir,  bdrjp]  dleo,  6dor, 
o^o)  (perf.  oS-6)S-a),  oS/a??. 

Substitution:  for  m,  d,  n  or  r  before L    See  next  section.    In  175 
composition  com-  generally  became  con-,  sometimes  col- ;  e.  g.  colle- 
gium;   etc.     In  usually  remained.     Ad  generally  became  al;  e.g. 
alloquor,  &c. 

Influence  :  i.  Assimilates  to  itself  or  omits  a  preceding  176 
c,  d,  n,  r,  s,  x,  an  intervening  short  vowel  being  omitted;  e.g. 
pauUus  for  pauculus;  lapiUus  for  lapid-ulus;  sella  for  sedula; 
corolla  for  coron-tila ;  Catullus  for  Caton-ulus ;  Hispallus  for  His- 
panulus;  Asellus  for  Asin-ulus;  prelum  for  pren-lum  (from  pre- 
mo) ;  agellus  for  ager-lus ;  qualus  for  quas-lus  (comp.  quasiUus) ; 
ala  for  ax-la  (or  axilla) ;  velum  for  vex-lum  (or  vexillum). 

1.  1  preferred  6  or  u  before  it;  e.g.  salto,  insulto,  compared 
with  tracto,  detrecto;  poculum  w^ith  pulcer  (old  polcer);  &c. 
(§  204.  2,  e.) 

11  preferred  e ;  e.  g.  vello  compared  with  vulsus ;  fiscella  with 
fiscina;  &c.    (§  213.  5.) 

3.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  initial  t  or  guttural;  e.g. 
latus  for  tlatus  (tollo);  lis  for  stlis;  locus  for  stlocus;  lamentum 
compared  with  clamo;  lac  (lact-)  with  yaXaKr-;  or  the  insertion 
(or  transposition)  of  a  short  vowel  between;  e.g.  scalpo,  sculpo 
compared  with  yXdcjico,  yXvcfico ;  dulcis  with  yXvKvs  (for  dXvicvs)' 

4.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  short  vowel  after  c  or  p; 
e.g.  vinclum,  sseclum,  periclum,  hercle,  disciplina,  maniplus,  for 
viuculum,  &c. ;  publicus  for  populicus. 

5.  threw  off  a  following  s;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  sol  for  sols, 
&c.  vigil  for  vigilis.  In  velle  a  succeeding  r  is  assimilated  (volSse 
becoming  volere,  voire,  velle). 

6.  Ig,  11,  changed  a  following  suffixed  t  into  s;  e.g.  mulg-, 
mulsus;  veil-,  vulsus. 

7.  changed  a  subsequent  1,  in  suffix  -ali,  into  r;  e.g.  famularis, 
palmaris,  vulgaris  compared  with  talis,  animalis.  frugaUs,  auguralis, 
edfllis,  &c. 
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So  also  a  preceding  1  is  changed  into  r;  e.g.  cseruleus  Irorn 
cselum ;  Parilia  from  Pales. 

"Weakness  :  In  some  words  the  spelling  varied  between  a  single  177 
and  double  1,  viz. : 

I.  if  i  followed  1,  the  grammarians  held  that  single  1  should  be 
written;  e.g.  mille,  milia;  (Mon.  Ancyr.  has  millia);  messalla, 
messalina ;  villa,  vilicus ;  but  stillicidium  (not  stilicidium)  usually. 
So  inscriptions  give  both  Amulius  and  Amuiiiiis ;  Petilia,  Petilliiis ; 
Popilius,  Popillius;  &c.,  but  -ilius  is  much  more  fi-equent  than 
-illius  in  most  words:  PoUio  however  is  more  frequent  than  Polio. 

1.  the  suffix  -§la  is  in  good  MSS,  written  -ella  after  a  short 
syllable ;  e.  g.  loqueUa,  querella,  medella ;  suadela,  tutela,  corruptela. 


Character:  usually  as  above,  but  in  early  inscriptions  the  178 
right  hand  lower  limb  is  very  short. 

Sound:    the  sound  made  by  vibration   of  the  point   of  the  179 
tongue:  rather  the  Italian  or  German  r,  than  the  English. 

Position:   frequently  final;  viz.  in  nom.  and  neut.  ace.  sin-  180 
gular  of  nouns,  and  in  ist  and  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  of 
passive  verbs.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  any  final  conso- 
nant ;  e,  g.  ars,  arx ;  and  immediately  after  an  initial  mute. 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek,  by  p;    e.g.  Roma,   'PcJ/x?;;  181 
Trebia,    Tpe/St'a;   Tiberius,    Tt^eptos;    Hernici,  "Epi/tKey;    Brutus, 
Bpovros;  &c. 

2.  of  Greek  p;  e.g.  Koar^p,  crater;  pyjTcop,  rhetor;  UapLs, 
Paris;  &c. 

3.  of  Greek  A;  e.g.  KavBrjXios,  cant6rius. 

Correspondence:  t.  to  an  original  Indo-European  r.  iSa 

2.  to  Greek  p ;  e.g.  ar-ma,  ar-mus,  ar-tus,  ars,  dp-,  dpapLcrKco, 
apBpov,  apTLos]  aro,  arvum,  dpoco,  dpovpa',  ratis,  re-mus,  epea-a-co, 
eperrjs,  eper/xo?;  ardea,  epooStos-;  orior,  opvvpi\  rapa,  pairvs,  pacfia- 
vos]  rgpente,  peVco;  frigus,  plyos]  radix,  ptXa;  rixa,  epis  (eptS-); 
rivus,  peco,  pevais]  sero,  sertum,  series,  servus,  eipw  (ep-,  ep-), 
aeipd,  opfios'j   &C. 
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3.  to  Greek  X  (rarely);  e.g.  grando,  x«^«C«;  hinindo,  xe- 
XiScoi/;  strigilis,  stringo,  o-rXeyyts',  o-reX-yt?,  crrpa-yyei^co ;  haru-spex, 
hilla,    xoXt^,  xopfij;;    curvus,  Kvp-ros,  kvXXos- 

Substitution  :  i.  R  between  two  vowels  is  frequently,  and  183 
final  r  is  sometimes,  a  substitute  for  an  earlier  s\  But  this  substitu- 
tion was  prior  to  any  inscription  which  we  have,  and  may  probably 
be  referred  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  on  the  ground  of  Cicero's  state- 
ment (Fam.  9,  21),  that  L.  Papirius,  consul  336  B.C.  (  =  418  u.c), 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ceased  to  be  called  Papisius.  (Cf. 
Pompon.  Dig.  i.  2.  §  36.) 

This  change  is  noted  in 

(a)  stems;  e.g.  lares  for  lases  (in  song  of  Arval  brothers); 
aras  for  asas;  ferias  for  fesias;  arena  for  asena.  Compare 
nar-is,  nas-us;  heri,  x^^s"'  hes-ternus;  puer,  ptls-us;  gr-am, 
6r-o,  sum  (for  es-um);  gSro,  ges-tum;  Hr-o,  us-tum;  &c. 
qusero,  quseso. 

(b)  dari  for  dasi ;  dirimere,  dirMbere  from  dis-. 

(c)  noun  suffixes ;  e.g.  pignora,  pignus ;  ongra,  onus,  onustus ; 
Vetera,  vetus,  &c. ;  Veneris,  Venus ;  Cereris,  Ceres ;  pulvSr-is, 
pulvis.  So  also  honor  has  old  form  honos  ;  arbor,  arbos ;  robur 
had  once  abl.  robose,  and  apparently  nom.  robus. 

So  also  adjectives;  e.g.  Papirius  for  Papisius;  Valerius  for 
Valgsius ;  Veturius  for  Vetusius ;  Numgrius  for  Numisius ;  ns- 
farius  compared  with  nefas-tus ;  Etruria  with  Etrus-ci ;  me- 
liorem  for  melics-em  (comp.  neut.  melius) ;  plurima  for 
plusima. 

[The  genitive  plural  suffix  -rum  is  generally  held  to  be  for  -sam ; 
and  the  r  of  the  passive  voice  to  be  for  s ;  i.  e.  for  se,  the  passive 
having  been  originally  reflexive.] 

(<i)  r  before  m  and  n  appears  to  have  sometimes  arisen  from  s ; 
e.g.  carmen  is  connected  with  casmena  (old  form  of  camena). 
So  veter-nus  from  vetus  ;  diur-nus  compared  with  dies. 

2.  For  d  in  the  word  ad  (in  composition),  and  apud,  see 
§  160.  10.  II. 

3.  For  1  in  suffix  -alis,  after  a  stem  containing  1,  see  §  176.  6. 

^  In  some  Greek  dialects  (e.g.  Laconian,  Elean,  Eretrian)  p  is  found 
iox  final  %  ;  e.g.  roip,  rip,  for  roZs,  t'i.% ',  and  for  cr  before  consonants; 
e.g.  Kopfirjrai.  for  KoapLrJTai ;  but  not  between  vowels.  See  Curtius,  Gr. 
Etym.  p.  3q6,  ed.  1. 
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Influence:  i.  assimilates  to  itself  the  final  letter  of  the  pre-  1S4 
positions  com,  in,  ad,  sub;  e.g.  corripio,  irrogo,  arripio,  surripio. 
(No  instances  in  republican  inscriptions.) 

2.  Changes  a  preceding  tv  to  d,  in  quadriduum,  quadrupes,  &c., 
from  quattuor  (§  158).  tr,  later  dr,  is  found  in  some  early  tran- 
scriptions of  Greek  words  (§  148.  c). 

3.  dislikes  short  1  (for  e)  to  precede  it;  comp.  legis,  legit, 
legitur,  with  legeris,  legere,  legSrem ;  Numerius  with  Numisius  ; 
confgro,  contgro  compared  with  colligo,  corrigo ;  pario,  pep§ri,  com- 
perio  compared  with  cado,  cecidi,  concido ;  pulvis,  cucumis  with 
pulvgrem,  cucumdrem ;  anser,  anseris  with  ales,  alitis ;  funus, 
funeris  with  homo,  hominis ;  &c. 

The  only  Latin  words  in  which  r  is  preceded  by  a  short  i  are 
vir,  viridis,  vireo,  &c.;  Qvirites,  Qvirinus;  pirus,  pirum;  hirundo, 
hirildo;  and  dir-  for  dis-  in  composition;  (e.g.  dirimo).  Comp. 
also  Hirrus,  liirrio.  In  vir,  virtus,  &c.  i  is  said  by  the  Roman  gram- 
marians to  have  had  the  sound  of  Greek  v.     Cf.  §  237. 

4.  prefers  a  vowel  before  it,  instead  of  after  it;  e.g.  cer-no, 
certus,  compared  with  KpiVoo,  crevi,  ere- turn;  serpo,  repo;  sorlieo, 
pocpeco]  porrum,  Trpocro!/;  tardus, /SpaSus-;  tertius,  rpiVoy ;  corcodilus 
(sometimes),  Kpo/coSeiAos ;  caro,  carnem,  Kpeas'-,  tarpessita  (some- 
times), rpaTre^iVr/? ;  farcio,  (jipdacrco;  Tarsumennus,  also  Trasumen- 
nus.  This  metathesis  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Latin 
with  the  ^olo-Doric  Greek.      (Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  531.) 

5.  occasioned  the  omission  of  a  subsequent  s,  or  of  s  preceded 
by  a  short  vowel;  e.g.  puer  for  puerus,  tener  for  tenerus,  orator  for 
orators,  &c. 

6.  rr,  rg  converted  a  subsequent  suffixed  t  to  s;  e.g.  curr-o, 
cur-sum;  merg-o,  mersum;  &c.  (see  §  52.  3). 

Weakness  :    i.  is  assimilated  to  a  succeeding  s,    and  then  185 
often  omitted ;    e.  g.    prosa,    for   proversa    (oratio)  :   rusum    (also 
russum)  for  rursum  (reversum) ;  Tuscus  for  Turscus  (comp.  Etrus- 
cus) ;  tos-tus  for  torstus  from  torr-eo  (which  was  for  tors-eo,  comp. 
repcro/xat). 

2.  is  omitted  (sometimes)  when  the  following  syllable  contains 
r ;  e.  g.  mulie-bris  from  mulier- ;  fune-bris  from  funer-  (funos-) ; 
febris  from  ferveo;  pe-jerare  for  perjerare. 

The  same  dislike  of  the  repetition  of  r  is  seen  in  the  retention 
(or  preference)  of  -alis  instead  of  -aris  as  a  suffix  when  an  r  pre- 
cedes; and  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  future  participle  (except 
futurus)  in  the  genitive  plural.  Neue  (11.  462)  mentions  only  ven- 
turorum  (Ov.) ;  iturarum,  exiturarum,  transiturarum,  moriturorum 
(Sen.) ;  periturorum  (Sen.  Quintil.). 
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S. 

Character  :  as  above ;  but  the  older  form  was  angular. 
Other  Italian  alphabets,  viz.  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  old  Sabellian 
had  two  characters,  2  (or  an  angular  s)  and  M,  for  sibilants,  ap- 
parently the  sounds  s  and  sli.  The  Samnite  (Oscan)  and  Faliscan 
agreed  with  the  Roman. 

Sound  :  a  hiss,  as  English  initial  s  (e.  g.  in  sin),  i.  e.  s  sharp. 
At  one  time  s  between  two  vow^els  was  probably  sounded,  as  medial 
and  final  s  is  often  sounded  in  English  (e.  g.  reason.^  rose) ;  i.  e.  s  flat, 
which  is  same  as  z:  hence  the  change  of  s  to  r  (§  183),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  being  very  similar  for  z  and  r.  Final  s  was  at 
one  time  not  audible. 

Position:  very  frequently  final  both  in  nouns  and  verbs.  It 
never  stands  (in  Latin  words)  immediately  after  an  initial  con- 
sonant ;  but  often  before  p,  c,  t. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  $•;  e.g.  Sergius,  lipyLos\ 
Spurius,  STTopios-;  Kaeso,  Kat'o-ooz/ ;  Crassus,  Kpcicro-os;  &c. 

(ii)     I.     of  Greeks;  o-o^io-r?)  s,  sophistes ;  o-ttXj/V,  splen;  &c. 

2.  of  Greek  initial  ^  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  Z^^os-,  Setus; 
^0)^7,  sona;  &c. 

3.  ss  for  Greek  medial  ^  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  jLia^a, 
massa ;  Kco/xa^co,  comissor ;  jxaXaKtCoi,  malacisso ;  'Arri/ct^co,  Atticisso  ; 
&c.  (In  the  Tarentine  dialect  such  forms  as  XaKrla-arco,  o-aXTtiacrcL) 
are  said  to  have  occurred.)  So  the  Etruscan  Mezentius  was  in 
the  older  language  Messentius. 

Correspondence:  i.     to  an  original  Indo-European  s. 

2.  to  Greek  ?;  e.g.  Sum  (for  es-um),  et/xt  (for  eV/xt);  vestis, 
io-Qrjs,  evvvfjLL ;  sanus,  ados,  (t(os  ;  siis,  crvs,  vs  '■,  vesper,  ecnrepos ; 
scutum,  o-KVTos ;  scipio,  o-Kfj-n-Tpov  ;  sporta,  (nrvpU  ]  Sec. 

3.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  sal,  aX? ;  salio,  aX\oiJ.ai', 
sex,  e^ ;  septem,  inrd ;  sedeo,  sedes,  e^ofxai,  edos ;  se,  suus,  e,  o-0e 
(^for  a-Fe),  ios,  acfios;  serpo,  repo,  eprrco]  simplex,  aTrXoos',  silva, 
vXt]',  sisto,  'i(TTr]ixL]  solus  (old  sollus),  0X0? ;  sopor,  somnus,  virvos, 
socer,  eKvpos]  sub,  vtto]  super,  vVep;  &c. 

Substitution:     i.    st  for  tt  or  dt,  if  the  last  t  was  to  be  pre-  191 
served ;  e.  g.  claustrum  from  claudo ;  tonstrix  from  tond-eo ;  eques- 
tris,  equester  from  eques  (6qu6t-)  ;  &c.  Cf.  §  151.  2. 


190 
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1.  ss  (or  s)  for  ts  or  ds;  e.g.  clau-si  for  claud-si;  mi-si  for 
mit-si;  eqii6s  for  equgt-s;  es-se  for  ed-se  (i.e.  edere  to  eat)\  frons 
for  front-s  and  for  frond-s ;  &c. 

So  also  n  (sometimes)  and  r  (rarely)  are  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing s,  and,  it  may  be,  subsequently  omitted;  e.g.  formosus  for 
formon-sus ;  imperiosus  or  imperiossus  for  imperion-sus ;  vicies  for 
viciens ;  vicesumus  for  vicensumus ;  trigesumus  for  trigensumus  (see 
below  4) ;  mensas  (and  other  ace.  plurals)  for  mensams  (mensans) ; 
dispessus  for  dispan-sus;  mostrum  from  monstrum  (see  next  §). 

Prosa  for  proversa  (prorsa) ;  prosus  for  prorsus ;  rUsus  (or  mis- 
sus) for  rursus.  But  mer-sus,  ver-sus,  &c.  (see  next  §)  remain  (§  4a). 

3.  s  for  t  after  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr;  e.  g.  nml-sum  for  mulg-tum;  mer- 
STim  for  merg-tum;  cm-- sum  for  curr-tum;  pul-sum  for  pell-tum, 
&c.  (Quintilian,  i.  4.  14,  speaks  of  mertare,  pultare,  as  being  the 
old  forms  for  mersare,  pulsare.)  Rarely  after  single  mutes ;  e.  g. 
lap-sum  for  lab-tum;  &c.  (see  Book  II). 

4.  ss  (or  s)  for  dt  or  tt;  (i.  e.  dt,  tt,  become  ds,  ts  as  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  then  by  assimilation  ds,  ts  became  ss,  of  which 
one  s  was  after  Cicero's  time  omitted^;  e.g.  cessum  for  ced-tum; 
casum  (cassum  Cic.)  for  cad-tum;  mis-sum  for  mitt-tum;  sen-sum 
for  sent-tum;  divisum  (divissum  Cic.)  for  divid-tum;  &c.  vicen- 
sumus for  vicent-t^mus ;  trigensumus  for  trigent-tumus  (see  above 
2);  &c. 

5.  -iss  for  ios  (cf.  §  242)  in  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree; 
e.g.  durissimus  for  duriosimus;  doctis-simus  for  doctios-imus,  &c. 
See  also  the  next  paragraph  and  the  Preface. 

6.  ss  in  proMtoessit,  levassit,  &c.  appears  to  be  only  indicative 
of  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  with  such  forms  as  complessent,  recesset,  levasse, 
&c.  which  contain  the  perfect  suffix  -is.  Moreover  an  s  left  single 
would  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  Roman 
pronunciation  which  changed  such  an  s  to  r  (§  183). 

For  the  etymology  of  arcesso,  capesso,  &c.  see  §  (i2s. 

Influence:    i.    Changed  a  preceding  flat  consonant  to  sharp;  192 
e.  g.  scrip-si  from  scrib-o ;    rexi  (i.  e.  rec-si)  from  reg-o.     So  (in 

^  Quintilian's  words  (l.  7.  10)  deserve  quoting;  "Quid  quod  Cicero- 
nis  temporibus  paulumque  infra,  fere  quoties  s  littera  media  uocalium 
longarum  uel  subjecta  longis  asset,  geminabatur?  ut  'caussas,'  'cassus,' 
'diuissiones:'  quomodo  at  ipsum  at  Vargilium  quoque  scripsisse  manus 
eomm  docant.  atqui  paulum  suparioras  etiam  illud,  quod  nos  gemina 
dicimus  '  jussi,'  una  dixerunt." 
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pronunciation  at  least)  op-sequor,  sup-signo,  though  b  in  sub  (subs) 
sometimes  fell  away;  e.g.  suspicio  (§  78). 

%,  changed  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-scribo,  consul,  &c. ;  or 
required  insertion  of  p;  e.g.  hiemps  for  Mems;  sump-si  for  sum-si; 
&:c.  (but  pres-si  (for  pren-si)  from  prem-o). 

3.  Completely  assimilated,  or  threw  out,  a  preceding  d  or  t 
(always),  n  or  r  (sometimes) ;  e.g.  ces-sum  for  ced-sum,  forced-turn; 
&c.     See  §  191,  a.     But  mons  tor  monts ;  ars  for  arts.     See  §  42. 

4.  ns  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel:  see  §  167.  a. 

Weakness:  i.  Initial  s  has  fallen  off  before  a  consonant  in  193 
some  words;  e.g.  fallo  compared  with  acpdWco]  fungus  with 
o-cjioyyos'i  tego  with  areyoo;  torus  with  sterno,  o-rop-vv/jii,  arpaivvvfjLL, 
tono  with  o-reVco;  &c.,  but  in  most  stems  the  Greek  and  Latin  agree 
in  this  matter,  and  the  omission  is  discernible  only  by  comparison 
with  other  languages;  e.  g,  nix,  vL<pec  compared  with  sno^;  taurus, 
ravpos  with  steer;  limus  with  slime;  &c. 

2.  Medial  s  falls  away  before  nasals,  liquids,  and  other  flat 
consonants. 

(a)  before  m;  e.g.  diimus  for  dus-raus  (comp.  dacrvsy,  Camena 
for  Casmena;  pomoerium  for  posmoerium;  triremls  compared 
with  triresmos  (Duillian  inscript.);  dimota  for  dismota;  tra- 
mitto  for  transmitto;  &c. 

(J?)  before  n;  e.g.  pono  for  posno  (comp.  pos-ui);  vidgn  for 
vides-ne;  satin  for  satis-ne;  ae-num  for  aes-num  (ses-). 

(c)  before  d;  e.g.  jtl-dex  for  jus-dex ;  idem  for  is-dem;  tre-decim 
for  tres-decim;  diduco  for  dis-duco. 

(d)  before  1,  r;  e.g.  dilabor,  diripio  for  dis-labor,  &c. 

3.  S  between  two  vowels  almost  always  changed  to  r  in  early 
times,  see  §  183.  Consequently  no  Latin  words  exhibit  s  between 
two  vowels, 

Except  («)  where  s  is  not  original,  but  due  to  a  substitution 
(often  indeed  standing  for  ss);  e.g.  prosa,  bse-sum,  esuries, 
ausim,  causa  (caussa,  Cic),  formosus,  &c.  where  it  stands  for 
d  or  t. 

(h)  compounds  of -words  where  s  was  initial;  e.g.  de-silio,  po- 
situra,  prse-sentia,  bi-sextus,  &c. 

(f)  the  following  words  (some  of  which  may  perhaps  fall  under 
the  foregoing  classes),  viz.  asinus,  basium,  csesaries,  csesius, 
casa,  caseus,  cisium,  fiisus,  laser,  miser,  nasus,  pdsillus,  qua- 
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sillum,  qus&so  (also   qusero),    rosa  (comp.  ^iohov),  vasa;   and 

some  proper  names;  e.g.  Caesar,  Kseso,  Lausus,  Pisa,  Pisa-umm, 

Sisenna,  Sosia  (gsesum  is  a  Keltic  word). 
4.     Final  s  became  r;  {a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  s  (in 
compliance  with  the  change  in  the  other  cases?)  ;  e.g.  arbor  from  ar- 
t)5s- ;  honor  from  honos- ;  robur  from  robSs- ;  melior  from  melios- ; 
&c. 
{b)  where  a  vowel   originally   followed;    e.g.   puer   for  puenis, 

originally  puesus.     The  characteristic  r  of  the  passive  voice  is 

generally  held  to  be  for  se. 

5.  Final  s  after  a  vowel  at  an  early  period  of  the  language 
was  frequently  not  pronounced,  and  thus  frequently  omitted  in 
writing  also,  (In  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  same  tendency 
recurred  and  remains  in  Italian,  &c.)     Instances  are 

{a)  nom.  sing,  of  -a  stems;  e.g.  nauta,  scriba,  &c.  compared 
with  vavTTjs,  Sec;  luxnria,  spurcitia,  &c.  with  luxuries,  spur- 
cities,  &c.     See  Book  II. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  -0  stems;  e.g.  ille,  ipse  for  illus,  ipsus.  So 
perhaps  the  vocatives  domine,  fili  (  =  filie),  &c.  which  however 
most  philologers  take  for  the  stem  itself  weakened. 
So,  frequently  in  early  inscriptions,  Cornelio,  Fourio,  Herenio, 
&c.  for  Cornelios,  Fourios,  Herenios  (nom.  sing.),  the  forms 
with  s  (both  -OS  and  -us)  occurring  likewise  at  the  same  time. 
In  later,  chiefly  imperial,  inscriptions  occur,  e.g.  Philarguru, 
Secundu,  &c. 

s  with  the  preceding  vowel  (6  at  that  time)  fell  off  in  puer  for 
puerus,  tibicen  for  tibicenus,  &c.  Inscriptions  (e.  g.  S.  C.  Bacc.) 
give  Claudi,  Valeri,  &c.  for  Claudios,  Valerios  (nom.  sing.), 
which  some  refer  to  a  shortened  form  Claudis,  Valeris,  as  alis 
for  alius ;  some  take  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation. 

(f)  pote  (all  genders)  for  potis;  mage  for  magis  (adv.).  After 
1  and  r  we  have  vigil,  pugil  for  vigilis,  pugilis  (nom.  s.  masc. 
fem.);  acer,  equester,  saluber  (m.  nom.),  &c.  for  equesteris, 
saluberis;  &c. 

(d)  The  nom.  pi.  of  -0  stems  of  all  kinds  in  early  inscriptions  had 
frequently  s  final,  which  the  ordinary  language  dropped;  e.g. 
Mlnucieis,  Vituries,  Italiceis,  vireis,  publiceis,  conscriptes,  heisce, 
Msce,  &c.     See  Book  II. 

(e)  The  ordinary  genitive  sing,  of  -a,  -e,  and  -0  stems,  e.  g.  familiae 
or  familiai,  diei  or  die,  domini,  is  either  formed  by  omission  of 
a  final  s  as  in  old  genitives,  familias  (for  familiaes) ;  dies,  rabies, 
illius  (for  illo-ius) ;  or  is  a  locative  form  in  -i  (so  Bopp,  Mad- 
vig,  and  others).  Only  in  late  inscriptions  occur  integritati, 
Isidi,  &c.  tor  integritatis,  Isidis.  &c. 
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(/)  In  verbs  (2nd  pers.  sing,  of  passive  voice)  amabare,  loquerere, 
conabere,  &c.  for  amabaris  (old  amabares),  &c.  So  the  impe- 
rative present  (unless  taken  as  the  bare  stem,  cf.  5.  h)  is 
formed  from  the  indicative  present ;  e.  g.  ama,  amate  for  amas, 
amatis,  &c. 

The  old  imperative  forms  prsefamino,  progredimino,  &c.  are  for 
praefaminos,  progrediminos,  having  same  suffix  as  rvTrr-oixevos, 
and  therefore  belong  to  (b). 

(g)  In  the  early  poets,  so  also  frequently  in  Lucretius  and  once  in 
Catullus,  the  final  s  before  an  initial  consonant  was  treated  as 
omitted;  e.g.  at  end  of  some  hexameters,  quoted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Cicero  (Or.  48,  §  161),  Qui  est  omnibu'  princeps; 
Vita  ilia  dignu'  locoque.  Compare  Vergil,  uEn.  xii.  115,  Solis 
equi  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efilant,  copied,  with  a  transposi- 
tion on  this  ground,  from  Ennius  (p.  85,  Vahlen),  funduntque 
elatis  naribus  lucem. 


This  letter  was  common  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan.  It  is  found  194 
for  instance  in  the  Latin  transcription  of  an  Oscan  law  of  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  No.  197).  It  is  also  found  in  an 
extract  from  the  song  of  the  Salii  given  by  Varro  (L.L.  vii.  36). 
In  Latin  it  appears  first  (unless  the  above  be  an  exception)  in 
Cicero's  time,  merely  to  write  Greek  words,  which  were  before 
written  with  s  or  ss. 

The  introduction  of  z  into  Plautus  must  therefore  probably  be 
due  to  a  later  recension. 

In  the  writers  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ  z  is  195 
used  for  di  in  the  words  zaconus,  zabulus,  zeta,  &c.  for  diaKovos, 
8ial3o\os,  blaiTa^   &c.     So  in  an   Algerian  inscription   (198  A.D.) 
Azabenico  for  Adiabenico. 

The  converse  is  seen  in  manuscripts  giving  glycyrridia,  gargari- 
diare,  Medientius  for  yXvKvppiCa,  yapyapiCeiv  and  (Etruscan)  Me- 
zentius. 

(In^^olic  dialect  of  Lesbos  ^a  is  found  for  §ta;  e.g.  ^a  vvktos] 
and  so  in  tragedy,  ^oTrvpos-,  ^axP^cros-,  Sec.  So  Tre^os-  for  rredtos, 
&c.).  It  seems  probable  that  ^,  and,  if  so,  then  Latin  z,  was  (at  least 
sometimes)  sounded  like  English  j  (w^hich  sound  soon  rises  out  of 
dy)  or  French  j;  but  Curtius,  Corssen,  and  others  (not  Key  or 
Donaldson)  assign  it  the  sound  of  English  z,  as  in  modem  Greek. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


VOWELS. 

The  Latin  vowels  will  here  be  treated  in  the  order  which  ap-  195 
pears  to  have  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  language ; 
viz.  a,  0,  u,  e,  i.  That  is  to  say,  where  one  vowel  has  given  place 
to  another,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  to  i,  not  i  to  a.  Thus  a 
was  capable  of  changing  to  0,  or  u,  or  e,  or  i ;  0  to  u,  or  e,  or  i ; 
u  to  e  or  i ;  e  to  i.  Changes  which  prima  facie  seem  to  be  made 
in  the  reverse  direction  are  the.  result  of  our  regarding,  as  the 
standard  form,  what  is  really  a  later  development^:  e.g.  mare,  from  . 
the  stem  (as  we  now  call  it)  mari-;  elfectus  from  efficio,  &c,  (See 
Ritschl,  Rhein.  Miis.  (1859)  ^I^-  P-  4°^-  Opusc.  il.  622,  n.)  But 
see  §  234.  5.  and  244.  And  the  priority  of  e  to  i  in  the  -i  stems 
rests  on  but  little  positive  evidence. 

A. 

Character:  usually  as  above,  but  all  positions  of  the  middle  197 
stroke  are  found ;  e,  g.  bisecting  the  angle,  or  bisecting  either  side 
and  parallel  to,  or  touching  the  bottom  of,  the  other. 

Sound:  as  Continental  a;  viz.  long  a  as  in  psalm;  short  as  the  198 
broader  pronunciation  of  pastime. 

Position  :  frequently  final  igg 

1.  in  nouns;  as  nom,  (a)  and  abl.  (a)  singular,  of  a-  stems,  and 
nom.  ace.  neuter  plural  (a)  of  all  stems; 

2.  in  verbs;  only  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  imperative  (a)  of  a-  verbs. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  a;  e.g.  Marcus,  MapKos;  200 
Fabius,   ^a/Stos;  Publicola,  IIoTrXtKoXas ;  Alba  longa,  "AX/3a  \6yya 
(Dionys.  H.);  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  a;  e.g.  " lO^Kurjvr],  Alcumena  (Plaut.);  ^Ayajxefivcov, 
Agamemno;  0aXay^,  phalanx;  napanrjyixa,  parapegma;  &c. 


^  Corssen  contests  this,  arguing  for  the  priority  in  some  cases  of  e 
to  u,  and  of  i  to  e.  X'rit.  Beitr.  p.  546  foil.  So  also  Schleicher, 
VergL  Gram.  %  49,  ed.  2.  See  also  Corssen,  Aussprache^  ii.  226,  ed.  2. 
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Correspondence! :  i.  To  an  original  Indo-European  A.  ^^ 

2.  a  to  Greek  a  (usually);  e.g.  ago,  ayco;  angor,  ayxotxaf,  alius, 
aXkos'i  ab,  aTro;  argentum,  apyvpos't  daps,  baivavq]  latere,  \a6elv\ 
pater,  Tvajrjp^  calare,  Kokeco]  sal,  salum,  aXs,  aaXos]  &c. 

3.  a  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  angustus,  e'yyvs-;  caput,  KecpaXrj;  magnus, 
fxeyas]  salix,  eXt'/c?/;  pateo,  Treran^u/ii ;  quattuor,  recrorapes]  maneo, 
fiepco ;  malus  ii/ari^,  fxeXas  ]  &c. 

4.  a  to  Greek  o  (rare) ;  e.  g.  salvus,  oXoos ;  Mru-spex,  xo^us ; 

to  CO ;  e.  g.  capulum,  kcotttj  ;  am-arus,  cJ/^oy. 

5.  a  to  Greek  d,  Doric  and,  after  p  or  a  vowel,  Attic;  other- 
wise Attic  77;  e.g.  suavis,  ddvs^  -qdys'i  clavis  (/cXaf-),  /cXat?,  kXtjls] 
malum,  apple,  p,aXov,  prjXov]  mater,  [idrrip,  p,r]Trjp]  plaga,  TrAdya, 
TTA-qyi]:,  frater,  cj^par-qp]  fa-ri,  (pafxl,  (prjfxl]  aio,  T^/xt';  farcio,  (ppao-aoo] 
stare,  la-TdpLi,  la-T-qpa ;  macero,  pdcro-co ;  pannus,  Traz^os ,  Trfjvos- 

6.  a  to  Greek  «;  e.g.  labes,  XcJ/37^;  acer,  ocior,  co/cus-. 

7.  In  suffixes,  to  Greek  a  or  r/;  e.g.  ama-,  amabo,  npdco, 
TLprj(T(D]  legatis,  Xeyi^re;  caritas,  cjyLXo-Trjs'i  musa,  povo-a]  serva, 
hovkri ;  nauta,  vavrrj^  (vavrds.  Dor.) ;  magna,  peydXa  (neut.  pi.) ;  &c. 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  i.  Hiatus  is  rare;  e.g.  Gaius,  &c.  202 
(§  139). 

2.  a  +  6  to  a;  e.g.  mag-v51o,  malo :  (on  the  omission  of  the  g, 
see  §  129.  c). 

3.  a  +  radical  u  to  au  (which  then  absorbs  a  short  i);  e.g.  ga- 
video,  gaudeo;  cavitum,  cautum;  aviceps,  auceps;  &c. 

4.  a  +  6  to  a;  amavSnmt  (later  amaverunt),  amarunt;  &c. 

5.  a-i-i  to  e;  e.g.  amaitis,  ametis;  &c. 

6.  a  +  i  to  a;  e.g.  prima-inus,  primanus;  ama-itis,  amatis; 
amavisse  (with  i?),  amasse;  &c. 

Change  of  quantity:  i.  in  the  radical  vowel  of  derivatives;  203 
e.g.  placere,  placare;  agere,  amb-ages,  a-ctus  (§  151,  note);  sagax, 
sagus,  prsesagire;  frag-ilis,  suffragium;  flagrare,  flagitium,   flagito; 
tag-,  tango,  contages;  labare,   labi;    carere,  carus;   sa-,  sator,  Sa- 
tumus;  fateri,  fatum,  fari;  pag-,  pango,  pad-  (pax),  pacare,  com- 


1  The  instances  of  correspondence  of  vowels,  throughout  this  chapter, 
are  taken  from  Curtius'  paper,  Ueber  die  Spaltung des  A-Lautes.  {Berichte 
d.  k.  sdchsischen  GeseUschaft  &^c.,  Leipzig,  1864.) 
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1.  Lengthened  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  caveo,  perf.  cavi; 
faveo,  favi;  paveo,  pavi;  lavo,  lavi;  (perhaps  however  for  cav-ui, 
&c.)  ;  scabo,  scaM.     (For  jacio,  jeci,  &c.  see  below  §  204.) 

3.  Lengthened  in  compensation  for  extrusion  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  lana  comp,  with  \axvT]\  aranea  with  apaxvr]\  major  for  mag- 
ior;  castun  for  cassum  (cad-timi);  &c. 

4.  In  final  syllables  often  shortened;  e.g.  in  nom.  sing,  of  -a 
stems  musa,  scriba;  &c.,  which  were  probably  originally  long,  and 
are  ssmetimes  found  long  in  Plautus,  Ennius,  &c.     So  teclina  for 

Before  -t;  e.g.  amat,  audiat,  regat,  &c. ;  all  originally  long. 
Also  calcar,  pulvinar,  for  calcare,  &c.;  Mdental  for  bidentale ;  &c. 

Change  of  quality:    i.  Radical  a  changed  and  lengthened  204 
by  way  of  inflexion;  e.g.  jacio,  jeci;  capio,  cepi;  facio,  feci;  ago, 
egi;  pango,  pegi. 

3,    Radical  a  changed  after  a  prefix: 

(«)  a  to  §  before  two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant ;  e.  g. 
carpo,  discerpo;  spargo,  aspergo;  farcio,  confertus;  rapio,  correptus; 
jacio,  rejectus;  capio,  inceptus;  pasco,  compesco ;  scando,  conscendo; 
danmo,  condemno;  tracto,  detrecto;  patro,  perpgtro;  sacer,  con- 
secro;  fallo,  fefelli,  refello. 

Ars,  sellers;  pars,  expers;  barba,  imberbis;  ago,  remex;  facio, 
artifex,   efifectus;  caput,   anceps;  capio,  municeps;  cano,   cornicen, 
concentus;   annus,    triennium,    perennis ;    castus,    incestus. 
(But  abstractus,  subactus,  expando,  exaggero,  incandesco,  &c.) 

(^)  a  to  e  before  r,  or  (rarely)  some  other  single  consonant, 
e.g.  patior,  perpetior;  gradior,  ingredior;  fatisco,  defgtiscor;  fatigo, 
defetigo  (also  defatigo);  paciscor,  depeciscor;  paro,  impgro,  sequi- 
pero;  pario,  peperi,  compSrio;  halo,  anhelo.  (But  compare  subtraho, 
and  words  compounded  with  per,  post,  circum,  &;c. ;  e.g.  per- 
facilis,  permaneo,  posthabeo,  &c.     Also  reparo,  exaro,  &c.) 

(c)  a  to  i  before  ng;  e.g.  pango,  impingo;  frango,  confringo; 
tango,  attingo  ;  &c.     Before  sc ;  e.  g.  laxus,  prolixus. 

(d)  before  a  single  consonant,  except  r;  e.g.  rapio,  abripio; 
sapio,  desipio;  capio,  incipio;  apiscor,  indipiscor;  habeo,  proMbeo; 
statuo,  instituo;  fateor,  infiteor;  lateo,  delitesco;  ago,  prodigo; 
jacio,  inicio;  facio,  inficio;  taceo,  conticeo;  cano,  concino;  maneo, 
immineo;  cado,  incido;  salio,  insilio;  &c.  (But  adamo,  adjaceo,  &c.) 

tango,  tetigi;  cado,  cecidi;  cano,  cecini;  pango,  pepigi. 

ratus,  irritus;  datus,  conditus,  ccnditor;  pater,  Juppiter;  caput, 
sinciput;  stabulum,  prostibulum ;  amicus,  inimicus;  facetus,  infice- 
tus;  facies,  superficies;  facilis,  difificilis. 
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{e)  a  to  u,  only  before  labials,  or  before  1  with  another  conso- 
nant; e.g.  capio,  aucupari,  occupare;  rapio,  subrupio  (early  Latin); 
taberna,  contubernimn ;  lavo,  diluvies ;  salto,  insulto;  calco,  inculco; 
salsus,  insulsus.     So  also  quatio,  concutio,  (on  account  of  qu). 

3.  Radical  a  to  0  in  derivative;  e.g.  pars,  portio;  scabere, 
scobis. 

4.  a  as  final  vowel  of  stem  is  changed  to  i  before  a  suffix 
commencing  with  a  consonant;  e.g.  doma-,  domitmn,  domitor, 
dominus ;  cuba-,  cubitmn,  cubiculiun ;  herba,  herbidus ;  stella, 
stelliger;  tuba,  tubicen. 


0. 

Character:  In  early  inscriptions  the  0  is  frequently  not  quite  205 
closed. 

Sound:   Probably  varying  between  aw  English  and  au  French.  ^©6 
Compare  the  modern  Italian.      These  sounds  are  heard  short  in 
English  not  and  omit. 

Position:  Frequently  final;  viz.  i.  in  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  207 
with  stem  in  -0;  e.g.  domino,  &c.,  and  in  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  with 
stem  in  -on-;  e.g.  lectio,  sermo,  margo,  &c.  and  the  words,  duo, 
ego.  In  the  older  language  o  was  even  more  frequently  final, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  m  and  s;  e.g.  optumo,  Cornelio,  &c. 
for  optumom,  Cornelios  (nom.). 

%.  In  first  pers.  sing,  indie,  act.  of  verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amabo, 
amavero,  &c.;  and  in  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  future  imperative 
active;  e.g.  amato,  &c. 

3.     In  adverbs;  e.g.  cito,  pro,  modo,  quando,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  6  by  co,  6  by  o;  e.g.  Kseso,  208 
Kato-coi/;  Capitolinus,  Ka7rtra)Xti/os' ;   Roma,  'Pcoju?;;    Postumius,  Ilo- 
a-Tov[iio^\  Cornelius,  Yjopvr]kio^\  &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  co  and  o;  e.g.  AaKeBaLfMovost  Lacedaenidnis ; 
apKTov,  arcton;  oro/xaxos-,  stomacMs;  Uapjxevav,  Parmeno;  Tpcoios, 
Troius ;  'Pogos,  Rliodos  (or  Rliodus) ;  &c. 

2.  6  of  Greek  v;  e.g.  \ayvvos,  lagona  or  lagcena. 

3.  6  is  inserted  in  Latin  of  second  century  B.C.  where  in  Greek 
two  consonants  touch;  e.g.  'AyadoKk^s,  Agathocoles ;  narpoicXrjs, 
Patricoles;  'UpaKXrjs,  Hercoles  (later  Hercules) ;  &c. 

5 
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Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  A.  sr-g 

a.  6  to  Greek  o  usually;  e.g.  "boare  (bovare Enn.),  Boav\  -v6rus, 
vorare,  -f-iopos,  j^i^paxxKeiv]  bdvis,  ^oos  (gen.);  dolus,  d6ko9]  domus, 
oofxos'i  incolumis,  koXovco;  cSma,  ko^t/;  corvus,  Kopa^'^  coxa,  kox<^j^'} 
mdrior,  ^poros  (for  fxopros);  6dor,  o^co"  6vis,  otj;  octo,  o/cTa>;  6c- 
idus,  oTT-coTra;  ortous,  Spcpavos'-,  os,  ooreoj/;  vox,  ox//-;  portus,  Trop- 
^/xoy;  potis,  TToa-is'i  sorbeo,  po^eco;  corium,  scortum,  xopi-ov,  liortus, 
Xopros'i  rosa,  poSoi/;  orior,  op-vu/ii;  porro,  noppco]  ab-dlere,  aTr-oX- 
Xuj/ai;  &c. 

3.  6  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  dSmare,  §a/iai/;  ddceo,  StSao-Keiy;  dormio, 
Sap^ai/co;  jScoris  (gen.),  17770709;  cordis,  Kapdlas]  comus,  Kpavov] 
loquor,  XaKclv]  marmor,  fxdpp.apos'i  ctuattuor,  reo-aapes]  &c. 

4.  6  to  Greek  e,  chiefly  before  or  after  v;  e.g.  socer,  cKvpos; 
volvo,  €iX&)  (f eX-) ;  volup,  eXirofiai ;  vSmo,  epeco ;  nSvem,  evvea 
(for  veFa)]  Ob,  eVi;  comu,  Kepas]  novus,  i/eos;  cocivo,  TreVo-oj; 
torqveo,  rpcTrco. 

5.  6  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  nox,  vv^:,  mSla,  puX?/. 

6.  6  to  Greek  a>;  e.g.  gnosco,  yLyvcoarKo]  nos,  j/co;  vos,  o-c^co; 
ovum,    ww;    ambo,    ap^w;    umbo,   aiii:ioiv]    donum,    Scopo;/;    ocior, 

7.  in  suffixes:  6  to  Greek  o;  viz.  -or-  to  -op-]  e.g.  oratoris, 
pTiTopos;  but  also  -fjp-]  e.g.  datoris  (gen.),  boTrjpos'^  auditorium, 
aKpoaTrjptov]   &C.  . 

-ior-  to  -ioi/-;  e.g.  majoris,  h^lCovos',  Sec. 

Substitution:  i.  oforau;  e.g.  Clodius  for  Claudius;  ollaforat 
aula;  plostrum  for  plaustrum ;  &c.     So  after  a  prefix ;  e.g.  plaudo, 
explode;  fauces,  suf-foco;  &c.     (See  §  349.) 

2.  for  a  in  derivatives;  e.g.  porfcio  from  pars,  scSbis  from 
scabere. 

3.  for  §(?)  in  derivatives;  e.g.  toga  from  tSgo;  pondus  from 
pendgre;  &c.  (§  234)- 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:    i.    o  +  a  and  o  +  e   remained  21 
without  contraction;    e.g.  co-egi,  co-actus  (but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  m  in  com). 

2.  o  +  i  (probably  i)  occurs  in  cases  of  0  stems;  viz.  gen.  sing. 
e.g.  domino-i,  dominl;  dat.  e.g.  domino-i  domino;  nom.  pi.  e.g. 
dominoes,  dominois,  domini.  Quoi,  proin  are  monosyllabic,  though 
the  vow^els  remain. 
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3.  0  +  0,  org,  or  i  becomes  6;  e.g.  copia  for  co-opia,  coperio 
for  cooperio  (but  ccortus  remains  uncontracted) ;  coventio,  contio ; 
retro-vorsus,  retrorsus;  cohors,  cors;  co-lgo,  cogo;  movisse,  mosse; 
movitor,  motor;  &€.;  probeat  for  proMbeat;  comptus  for  coemp- 
tus ;  prosa  for  proversa. 

Sometimes  where  a  v  has  stood  between  the  vowels,  the  resulting 
contraction  becomes  ii;  e.g.  novendinse  (noundinaa  old),  nmidinae; 
mdvito,  miitG ;  bilbus  (rarely  bobus)  for  bdvibus ;  &c. 

Change  of  Quantity:   i.   in  stems;  e.g.  mSlestus,  moles;  21 
v6care,  vocem  (from  vox);  sonus,  sdnare,  persona;  sopor,  sopire; 
nota,  notus  (but  agnitus),  nomen. 

2.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
pono  for  p6s-no;  glomus  for  glob-mus;  conubium  for  com-nubium; 
formosus  for  formonsus;  dominos  for  dominoms;  &c.;  hoc  for 
hodce;  &c. 

3.  A  final  0  is  sometimes  shortened  (see  §  281) ; 

(a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  proper  names;  e.g.  Scipid,  &c.  So 
also  mentis. 

(F)  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  active  present  indicative;  e.g.  veto, 
puto ;  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.  dab$,  csedito,  odero ; 

&c. 

(c)  in  a  few  other  words ;  e.  g.  eg5,  modo,  cit5 ;  and  sometimes 
in  porro,  intr5,  modo. 

4.  in  final  syllables  of  Latin  words  6  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
regularly  shortened;  (a)  in  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  -or;  e.g.  honor, 
soror,  orator,  major;  {F)  in  ist  pers.  sing,  of  passive  voice;  e.g, 
amor,  amabor,  audior;  &c.  (c)  in  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing.  fut.  imper. 
pass. ;  e.  g.  amator,  &c. 

Chance  of  Quality.    The  general  change  of  0  to  u  took  21 
place  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  e  to  i,  see  §  234.     But  it  was 
retained  after  v  till  later  (§93)  and  always  in  suffix  -61ns  after  i  or  e 
(infr.  2b). 

Thus  I.  0  to  u  (usually)  before  two  consonants  (mn,  nc,  nd,  nt, 
It,  st);  e.g.  (a)  in  3rd  pers.  plural  of  verbs;  e.g.  dederont,  dedro 
(old),  dederunt;  eosentiont,  consentiunt;  legnnt  compared  with 
XeyovTL  (Att.  Xeyova-i).  So  vivont,  vivunt;  loquontur,  loqiintur, 
later  loquuntur;  comfluont,  confluunt;  &c. 

(b)  in  final  syllable  of  stem;  e.g.  colomna  (old  form:  comp. 
TVTTToixevos),  columna;  tiron-,  tirimculus;  qusestion-,  qussstiuncula; 
homon-,  homunculus;  arbos,  arbustum;  minor  (for  minos),  minus- 
culus;  noctumus  compared  with  vuKTcop'j  Sec. 
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{c)  sometimes  in  root  vowel;  e.g.  hone,  hunc;  poplicus, 
puplicus;  Poplius,  Publius;  Polcer,  Pulcer;  moltaticod,  multatico; 
oquoltod  {S.  C.  de  Bacc),  oeculto;  volt,  vult;  adolesco,  adultus; 
conctos,  cunctos;  sesconcia,  sescimcia;  nontiata,  nuntiata;  nondinum, 
nundinum;  &c. 

2.  6  to  ii,  (a)  before  a  final  consonant;  e.g.  donom,  donum; 
locom,  locum;  duonoro,  bonoruni;  filios,  filius;  Comelio,  Cornelius; 
equos,  ecus,  later  equus;  quom,  cum,  quum;  mortuos,  mortuus; 
femor-,  femur;  corpor-,  corpus;  cosol,  consul;  majos,  majus  (neut.), 
illo-,  iUud;  &c. 

But  0  remained  in  sequor,  marmor.  (In  uxor,  honor,  moneor, 
major,  &c.  the  o  is  properly  long,  and  hence  is  not  changed.) 

(b)  in  a  suffix  before  1  unless  followed  by  i  (infr.5) ;  e.g.  popolus, 
poptUus ;  parvolus,  parvulus ;  singolis,  singulis ;  tabola,  tabula ;  semol, 
Bimul;  conciliaboleis  (a.u. c.  632),  conciliabulis;  Hercoles,  Herciiles; 
&:c.  (The  i  in  singulis  &c.  is  only  inflexional.)  But  after  e,  i,  or 
V,  the  0  was  often  preserved ;  e.  g.  aureolus,  filiolus,  Scsevdla ;  &c. 

3.  The  root  vowel  is  changed  in  adiilescens  from  adole-, 
tuli  for  older  toli,  I  bore.  (But  stultiloquus,  concolor,  benivolus , 
innScens,  dissonus,  &c. ;  arrogo,  evomo,  &c.  retain  0). 

4.  0  to  e,  {a)  (sometimes)  before  two  consonants  (st,  nt,  nd) ; 
e.g.  honos-,  honestas;  majos-,  majestas;  tempos-,  tempestas;  funds-, 
funestus.  So  in  present  participle  and  gerundive  ferenti-  compared 
with  cjiepovT--^  faciendus  (and  faciundus),  with  presumed  common 
original  faciondus ;  (cf.  §  618)  &c, 

(b)  as  final  vowel ;  e.  g.  censuerg  (in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.)  for  censueront 
(censuerunt) ;  ipsg,  istg,  iU6,  for  ipsus  (old  ipsos) ;  &c.  So  the 
vocatives;  e.g.  taure  for  tauros  or  tauro-;  and  adverbs;  e.g.  bdne 
for  bonod;  carte  and  certo;  anxie  for  anxiod;  &c.  (In  other  words 
where  0  is  final  a  loss  has  already  taken  place  (cf.  §  42);  e.g. 
cardo,  for  cardons ;  rego  for  rggom ;  &c.) 

(c)  After  V  the  republican  language  (but  see  §  93)  showed  0  in 
some  words,  where  later  e  was  usual;  e.g.  voster,  vorto  and  its 
derivatives,  vorro,  voto;  later  vester,  verto,  (Sec,  verro,  veto. 

5.  6  to  6:  {a)  before  11;    e.g.  velle  for  volere;  vello,  pello, 
-cello,  compared  with  pepul-i,  vul-sum,  (volsella,//;^<:^rj),  -culsum 
ocellus  (for  ocololus)  from  oculus.     (But  lapillus  from  lapid-,  &c. 
ille  for  oUus;  toUo  compared  with  tuli.     In  corolla,  olla,  Pollio  01 
Polio,  MaruUus  for  maronulus,  &c.  the  0  is  long.) 

(h)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel;  e.g.  foederis  compared  wi'.h 
fcedus;  funeris  with  funus;  vulnero  with  vulnus;  &c.  (0  is  pre- 
sumed as  the  common  original ;  cf.  yivos-^ 
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(f )  before  a  single  consonant  and  after  i ;  e.  g.  socio-,  societas ; 
pio-,  pittas;  &c. 

6.  6  to  (usually)  i;  in  final  stem  syllable,  before  a  single 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  except  1  not  followed  by  i,  and 
except  before  r ;  e,  g.  legimus  compared  with  \eyo}xev  and  voltimus  ; 
cardon-,  cardinis;  liomdn-,  hominis ;  senatuos,  senatuis;  Castoris 
compared  with  Kaa-ropos,  old  Lat.  Kastorus;  cselo-,  cselitus;  alto-, 
altitude;  bono-,  bonitas  (compared  with  dypioTT^y,  &c.);  artiico-, 
amicitia ;  uno-,  unicus ;  armo-,  armipotens ;  fato-,  fatidicus ;  fago-, 
faginus;  stereos-,  sterquilinium ;  incola,  inquilinus;  humo-,  humilis ; 
simol  (later  simul),  similis;  ficto-,  fictilis  (compared  with  crusto-, 
crustulum,  &c.);  &c. 

Omission:    apparently  0   in  victrix,    compared  with  victor-;  214, 
tonstrina  with  tonsor-,  cf.  §  209.  7;  neptis  with  nepot-  (nepos). 

U. 

Character:  In  inscriptions  always  as  English  V:  the  rounded  215 
form  is  found  in  MSS.,  the  earliest  extant  being  the  papyrus  from 
Herculaneum. 

Sound:  as  Italian  u;  i.e.  ti.  as  English  u  in  brute  (or  00  in  pool^  216 
fooT) ;  u  same  sound  shortened.     An  owl's  cry  is  written  tutu  in 
Plant.  Men.  91. 

Position:   u  never  final,  except  in  inscriptions,  chiefly  post-  217 
Augustan,  in  which  a  final  s  or  m  has  been  omitted,     u  is  final  only 
in  some  cases  of  nouns  with  stems  in  u;    and  the  adverbs   diu, 
noctu,  simitu. 

It  is  frequent  in  suffixes  before  1,  unless  1  is  followed  by  i  Tsee 
Book  III).  ^ 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  i.  usually  by  ov  whether  the  218 
Latin  vowel  be  short  or  long;  e.g.  Regulus,  'VriyovXos;  Venusia, 
Ovcvovcrla'^  Postumius,  Ilocrrou^tos ;  Superbus,  y,ov7repl3os]  Vibula- 
nus,  OvL(3ov\avos]  Vitulum,  OvltovXoV,  BeUuti,  BeWovrov  (Dion. 
Hal.);  Novum Comum,  No/3ou/iK(B//oi;/^;  Mantua,  Ma^rova  (Strabo) ; 
Appuleius,  'ATTTrouXT^tos  {Mon.  Ancyr.)]  &c.  For  u  in  suffixes, 
see  §  220.     For  v  after  s  and  g,  see  §  90. 

2.  fi  by  o,  chiefly  before  X,  p  or  a  vowel  (see  §  213.  2.  F) ;  e.g. 
Amulius,  'AfioXXto9  (Appian),  'AfxovXios  (Plut.,  Poly  sen.);  LUcullus, 
AevKoWos  a.ndAovKovWos',  Cluentius,  KXoeWioy  (Appian) ;  Ciirius, 
Kopios  (Polyb.),  Kovpio^  (Plut.,  App.) ;  Fulvius,  ^oXovios  (also 
^ovXovLos,  ^ovXovtos,  ^ovX^Los)  '■,  Coruncauius,  KopoyKayios  (Polyb.), 
KopovyKavios  (Appian);  Satuminus,  "Saropvlvos  and  "Saroypplvos'i 
Mummius,  Mo/i/xto?  (Plut.),  Moufi/^ios- (App.) :  &c.  noTrXtoy  (Polyb.) 
really  represents  the  early  form  Poplius,  not  Publius  {UovirXios). 
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3.  by  i;;  e.g.  Tumus,  "^vpvo^\  Tullius,  TvXXio?  (Dion.  H.); 
Capuam,  Y^aiiv-qv  (Polyb.,  Diod.  &c.)  ;  Romulus,  'Pco/ivXos-  (Dion  G.) ; 
k.c.  but  also  ToCpz/oy,  TovXXios  (Dion.  Cass).  Sulla  is  always  SuXXa?. 

4.  sometimes  omitted;  e.g.  Lentulus,  AeVrXoy  (Appian,  Plut.); 
Catulus,  KarXoff  (Appian,  Plut.);  Tusculum,  Touo-kXoi/  (Strabo, 
Plut.);  Figulus,  ^lyXos-;  &:c.,  cf.  infr.  §  225. 

5.  il  (sometimes)  by  fv;  e.g.  Lucius,  AevKtoy  (il:fo«.  Ancyr.^ 
Plut);  Lucullus,  Af vKoXXoff  (Appian);   &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  v  before  Cicero's  time  (see  §  56) ;  e.g.  Ilvppoff,  219 
Burrus;  $pyyey,  Bruges  (Ennius);  TXvuepa,  Glucera;  'Havxtov,  He- 
sucMum ;  AvkIovs,  Lucios ;  ^ikapyvpos,  Pilargurus,  Philargurus ; 
2vpos,  Sums ;  all  in  Republican  inscriptions.  So  trutina  for  rpvTavr). 
Similarly  Plautus  must  have  written  sucopanta  for  a-vKo^avr-qs'^ 
muropolss  ior  p.vponoikal]  sumbolum  for  o-i;/li/3oXov  ;  &c.  Compare 
Bacch.  36a,  "  Nomen  mutabit  mihi,  facietque  extemplo  Crucisalum 
me  ex  Crusalo  {xpvcrakos).'''' 

2.  -a  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes  before  1;  e.g.  KpaiirdXT],  crapula; 
cTKVTaXr],  scutula  (later  scytale). 

3.  fi  of  Greek  o;  e.g.  Kodopvos,  cothurnus;  afiopyrj,  amurca; 
TTopcfivpa,  purpura;  cVio-toXt;,  epistula;  KoXeos  (Ep.  KovXeos), 
culleus. 

4.  -a  of  Greek  ov;  e.g.  AvKovpyos,  Lycurgus;  Ueaa-ivovs, 
Pessinus;  SiTroCy,  Sipus  (Lucan:  but  Sipontum,  Cic). 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  u;  and  220 
to  a. 

2.  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  miicus,  mungo,  -fivcra-co,  fxvKrrip'^  lupus, 
XijKos'i  uv-idus,  Hmor,  vypos',  cubare,  kvuto)]  gliitoo,  yXvcfxo]  mmus, 
6vco,  Bvfios'i  ecftltio,  futtilis,  ^Vi  x^'<^'  X^^^^'i  *^^^°?  inclutus,  kXvco, 
kXvtos'i  cuciilus,  kokkv^  (KOKKiJy-);  luceo,  lux,  dix(fiL-XvKr],  Xyx^osi 
jugum,  ^ijyov;  lUgere,  Xvypos',  fui,  <j)va>\  sus,  vs]  laus,  jxvs]  rtlfus, 
rilber,  ipvOpos]  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  o;^  e.g.  bulbus,  poX^6s',  upupa,  eTroyj/;  nummus, 
vop.os'i  umbilicus,  oixcpaXos;  unguis,  ow|;  stlcus,  ottos-;  'uter  (for 
quoter),  Trorepos-;  fungus,  acfioyyos',  luxus,  Xo^os]  uncus,  oyKos. 

In  suffixes;  e.g.  ggnus,  yeVos;  liipus,  Xvkos]   16gunt,    Xeyovcrt 

for  XeyozTi. 

4.  to^ Greek  w;  e.g.  cfineus,  K^j/oy;  fOr,  ^c5p;  ulna,  cJXej/T/; 
tlmSrus,  <op,os- 

5.  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  umbo,  afx^au]  ursus,  apKTos]  puer,  Trats; 
liumi,  x«M«';  stumus,  -v/'ap. 
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6.  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  mulgeo,  d/ieXyco;  ulcus,  eXxoy;  suus,  kU\ 
tuus,  r€09. 

7.  inserted  between  two  consonants  in  early  Latin  in  words 
obtained  by  oral  tradition,  not  through  literature i;  e.g.  Alcumena, 
*AXk/^(,7/i/7^  ;  iEsculapius,  ' Acr/cXr^TTiOs' ;  Hercules  (also  Hercoles),  'Hpa- 
kX^?;  Tecumessa,  Te/c/xTy o-o-a ;  dracuma  or  drachuma,  dpaxiJ-^j. 

Substitution:  i.  for  a  radical  a  (after  a  prefix)  before  labials,  221 
or  1  with  another  consonant;  e.g.  tatoema,  contubemium ;  salto, 
insulto;  8cc.  (see  §  204.  2.  e). 

a.  ii  for  au;  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  causa,  ac-cilso;  claudo, 
exclMo;  &c.  Frildare,  clildus,  &c.  seem  to  be  earlier  forms  for 
fraudare,  claudus. 

3.  for  0  before  two  consonants,  or  a  final  consonant,  or  a  suffix 
beginning  with  1;  e.g.  hone,  hunc;  robor-,  robur;  singolus,  singillus; 
&c.  (see  §  213). 

4.  fl  for  older  oi  or  oe;  e.g.  oinos,  oenus,  unus;  oitile,  utile; 
moinicipieis,  moenia,  mtinicipiis,  munia;  &c. 

5.  H  for  older  ou ;  chiefly  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  e.  g.  jus, 
judex  for  jous,  joudex;  abdticit  for  abdoucit ;  (see  §  251). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:   u  +  e  and  u  +  i  are  contracted  222 
into  u  in  some  cases  of  substantives  with  u  stems;  e.g.  senatuis, 
senatus;  senatui,  senatu;  gradues,  gradils.    In  the  words  huic,  cui 
(for  hoic,  quoi)  and  interjection  hui,  ui  is  a  single  syllable,  probably 
pronounced  like  French  out  or  Engl.  nve. 

Before  other  vowels,  and  before  these  in  other  cases,  u  rem.ains, 
usually  as  vowel,  but  sometimes  as  consonant :  see  §  9  2. 


Change  of  Quantity:  i.  in  root  syllable;  e.g.  rudis,  criidus; 
pusillus,  pusio;  fitlvius,  fluvidus  and  fluvidus  (both  in  Lucret.); 
lucema,  Itceo,  lux  (lUc-);  due-  (dux),  dilco;  jugum,  jugerum; 
ruber,  rufus,  robigo ;  putris,  puteo,  putidus;  rumpere  (rup-),  riipes. 

2.  lengthened  by  way  of  inflexion  in  perfect  tense;  e.g.  fugio, 
fagi;  fundo  (fud-),  fudi;  rumpo  (rup-),  rupi;  juvo,  juvi  (for 
juvui?).  The  u  in  perfect  of  verbs  with  u  stems  is  probably  long, 
hut  becomes  short  before  the  following  vowel;  e.g.  pluo  (for 
pluvo,  cf  pluvia),  perf.  plUi  (forpluvi),  usually  plui;  &c.  (Corssen 
considers  the  u  in  the  present  also  to  be  properly  long.) 


1  Ritschl,  Opiisc.u.  490. 
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3.  lengthened  by  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
ddmus  for  dus-mus  (comp.  Sacr-us'). 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  The  short  vowel  before  a  suffix  224 
commencing  with  m,  p,  or  f,  is  usually  written  u  in  pras-Augustan 
inscriptions,  i  afterwards.  Thus  in  prse-Augustan  inscriptions  max- 
umus,  optumus,  proxsumus,  sanctissumus,  vicensumus,  decunms, 
maritumus  ;  aestumo,  recupero  ;  auriifex,  pontufex;  &c.  Jul.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  first  written  i,  which  is  somewhat^  rare  in  Republican 
inscriptions,  but  is  exclusively  used  in  the  Monum.  Ancyr.,  and  is 
most  usual  in  and  after  the  Augustan  age.  Quintilian  (l.  4,  7) 
describes  this  vowel  (instancing  optinms)  as  intermediate  between 
i  and  u.  In  Greek  always  t,  e.g.  Ma£t/xoy,  AeKifxos,  IlovTL4>t<(s. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  written  simus  for  sumus,  ^e  are. 

The  dat.  abl.  plural  of  stems  in  u  probably  had  the  ending 
-ubus  in  all  originally,  which  some  retained  always;  e.g.  acuTbus, 
arcubus,  &c. ;  (but  manibus,  exercitibns,  &c.) 

Similarly  clupeus,  mancupem,  lubens  are  earlier  forms  than 
clipeus,  mancipem,  libens;  &c.     In  Vergil  obstipui  for  obstupui. 

2.  Before  suffixes  not  commencing  with  labials,  u  becomes  i; 
e.g.  cornu-,  corniger;  gelu,  gelidus ;  arcus,  arcitenens;  &c. 

Caputalem  (S.  C.  de  Bacc),  maniifostus  are  earher  forms  than 
capitalem,  manifestus. 

3.  For  some  other  words  (e.  g.  funus,  funer-is ;  vul-sum,  vello; 
&c.)  in  which  u  appears  to  have  been  only  a  transition  vowel,  see 
§  213.  5.     For  gerundus  &c.  see  §  618. 

Omission  :  The  suffixes  -culo-,  -pulo-  were  shortened  to  -clo-,  225 
-plo-  sometimes  in  prose;  e.g.  Asclani  for  Asculani;  vinclum  for 
vinculum ;  nucleus  for  nuculeus  (Plant.)  ;  hercle  for  hercule ;  and 
often  in  verse ;  e.  g.  manlplus,  circlus,  s^cluni,  periclum,  oraclum, 
spectaclum,  tomaclum ;  Sec.  So  usually  assecla,  nomenclator;  and 
always,  disciplina,  simplus,  duplus,  &c.  Lucretius  has  (once) 
coplata  for  copulata.  Instances  of -glo-  are  rare,  e.g.  figlinus  for 
figulinus  often ;  singlariter  for  singulariter  once  (Lucr.).  Plautus 
has  always  colunien  for. (later)  culmen.     Comp.  §  ai8.  4. 

E. 

Character  :   as  above,  but  with  the  horizontal  lines  sometimes  =26 
very  short.    In  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  probably  before  500  u.c.  '" 
another  form,  1 1 ,  is  found  frequently,  but  not  exclusively.     It  is  also 
common  in  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Pompeian  inscriptions,  though 

^  The  earliest  instance  infimo  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  623  u.  c. 
(Cor/>.  I.  R.  199),  which  everywhere  else  has  infumo,  is  perhaps  a  slip 
of  the  stonecutter. 
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rare  in  any  other  inscriptions,  at  least  of  republican  times.     (See 
also  F  §  95.) 

Sound:  e  probably  varying  between  e  and  e  French.     These  227 
sounds  are  heard  short  as  e  in  Engl,  net.,  and  (the  first)  a  in  aerial. 

Position  :   frequently  final ;  viz.  e  in  gen.  dat.  abl.  singular  of  228 
noun  stems  in  -e,    and  in  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  imper.  act.  of  verbs 
with  -e    stems:  also  in  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  preposition  e,  conjunc- 
tion ne,  and  adverbs  (e.g.  docte). 

g  is  final  in  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  consonant,  and  (often)  -i 
stems  (e.g.  patre,  puppS);  in  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  -i  stems  (e.g. 
marg);  in  voc.  sing,  of  0  stems  (e.g.  taure),  and  nom.  sing.  masc.  of 
some  pronouns  (e.  g.  illg)  ;  in  many  parts  of  verbs,  especially  the  2nd 
person  (e.g.  reg6,  regitg,  regebarg,  regare,  regere,  regere,  and  3rd 
pers.  rexerg,  &c.);  also  some  adverbs,  prepositions,  &c.  (e.g.  "bene, 
inde,  -que,  ante,  &c.) 

Medial  e  is  frequent  before  two  consonants,  or  11;  e.g.  perfectus, 
vello;  and  before  r.     Cf.  §  204,  2,  b'.^  213.  5,  b\  234,  3,  h. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek,  e  by  77,  e  by  e;   Mgnenius,  229 
Mei/^wos ;    Cornelius,    Kopi^T^Xtos-;    Veturius,    Oueroz^ptos' ;   Tiberius, 
TL^epLos'^    Metellus,  MereWos',    &C. 

(ii)  of  Greek  7],  and  e ;  e.  g.  rjcpos  Ep..,  iaos  Att.,  66us,  eous ;  A77/L1- 
vos,  Lemnos;  eAXe/Sopoz/,  helletooriun ;  Uepaecpovr],  Persephone;  &c. 

Also,  before  vowels,  of  et,  e.  g.  ^akaveiov^  balingum ;  rrXarela, 
platea;  AtVemy,  Aeneas;  'AXe|ai/Speia,  Alexandrea  (Cic),  Aapelos, 
Dareus  (Cic.)  &c.     But  'AXe^dv8pr]a,  &c.  are  found  in  papyri. 

Correspondence  :    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  a.  2,^ 

2.  g  to  Greek  e  (usually);  e.g.  fremo,  ^pe'wco ;  ggnus,  yevos] 
sgdeo,  edos ;  6do,  eSw ;  sex,  e| ;  septem,  inTo. ;  serpo,  epirco ;  est, 
eVrt  ;  gt,  en  ;  cervus,  Kepaos  ;  lego,  Xeyco  ;  leo,  \e(ov ;  mel,  ixeXi ; 
mgdeor,  jLteSopat ;  mgdius,  p,eVo9  ;  mens,  jLteVo?;  pgto,  7rero/zat ;  repens, 
peVco  ;  sgverus,  are^ofxai ;  qug,  re ;  igri,  ^det; ;  &c. 

to  Greek  rj]  e.g.  fgra,  Bfjp ;  jgcur,  ^irap. 

3.  6  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  brgvis,  (Bpaxvs  (§  129.  2.  c)  ;  centum, 
eKarov ;  cgre"brum,  Kapa ;  ggenus,  dxrjvla  ;  levis,  eXaxi's  ;  per,  Trapd  ; 
pre-hendo,  x<^v8ai>a) ;  stemuo,  TTrapviKo  \  utoer,  ovdap]  venter,  yaar^p. 

4.  6  to  Greek  o;  e.g.  ggnu,  ydw  ;  dentis,  o86vtos]  fel,  ;^;6Xos  ; 
hertoa,  ^op^-q  ;  sgrum,  opos- ;  pgdem,  ttoSo. 

5.  e  to  Greek  77;  mensis  (§  167),  jlit^V;  ne,  vrj\  lien,  0-77X771/ ; 
strenuus,  a-rprjvrjs ;  semi-,  T^jui-. 

to  Greek  e;  e.g.  me,  /ze;  te,  o-e. 
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6.  e  to  Greek  «  ;  e.  g.  venum,  Jj/os-. 

7.  In  suffixes  6  to  e  ;  e.g.  Ieg6,  Xcye  ;  legitg,  Xeyerc;  genfirls, 
yeveos  '■,  dextgr,  de^irepos '-,  &c.  Compare  also  in6-iuini,  fxe-fxova 
(cf.  §  204.  2  «). 

6  to  a ;  e.g.  nomgn,  ovofia  {ovofiaT-). 

e  (old  u)  to  o ;  legent-,  Xeyovr- ;  &c. 

Substitution  :  1.  e,  for  radical  a  after  a  prefix,  is  found  before  231 
two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant,  or  r,  or  sometimes  other  single 
consonants;    e.g.  tracto,  detrecto;   pars,   expers;   c3,no,  comicen; 
pario,  peperi;  gradior,  ingredior;  &c.  (§  204). 

2.  for  radical  0,  before  11;  e.g.  vello  compared  with  vulsi; 
ocellus  for  ocololus ;  &c.  (§  213.  5):  and  after  v  in  vaster,  verto, 
&c.  (§  93). 

3.  for  suffixed  0  (§  213); 

(a)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  after  i  before  other  single 
consonants;  e.g.  generis  from  genus  (yevos)'-,  socigtas  from  socius 
(stem  socio-) ;  &c. 

(b)  before  two  consonants ;  e.  g.  faciendus  for  faciundus,  older 
faciondus ;  tempestas  from  tempos-  ;  &c. 

(c)  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  censuere  for  censueront;  ille  for 
illus  (iUo-) ;  &c, 

4.  for  ae,  not  frequent  till  in  and  after  third  century  after  Christ 
(see  §  262). 

CONTRACTIOX,   HiATUS,  &:c. : 

1.  e  +  e  to  e;    e.g.   deleverunt,   delerunt;    delevSrat,    deleratjssz 
deerat,  deesse,  deest  always  to  derat,  desse,  dest ;  n6  li6mo  (old  for 
homo),  nemo  ;  prghendo,  prendo  ;  &c. 

2.  e  +  i  to  e,  or  (especially  if  the  contraction  was  not  constant) 
ei ;  e.  g.  delevisse,  delesse ;  deMbeo,  debeo ;  mone-is,  mones. 

dein,  deinde,  deinceps,  (never  uncontracted  till  late) ;  dehinc  as 
monosyllable  occasionally ;  ei  (also  ei),  eidem  (dative),  often. 
So  also  rei,  spei,  fidei,  diei  &c.,  often  written  re,  spe,  fide,  die. 
In  Vergil,  &c.  also  aurei,  aureis,  aerei,  ferrei ;  and  Greek  proper 
names  as  Terei,  Thesei,  Orpliei,  Pelei,  &c.,  sometimes  written 
Teri,  &c. 

In  reice  for  rejice,  eicit  (Lucr.)  for  ejicit,  eius  (rarely  a  mono- 
syllable), Pomp^i  (voc.)  something  of  the  consonantal  sound  of  J 
may  have  remained  (§  138).  Anteit  is  used  as  a  trochee,  the  e  being 
elided.     So  also  ante  ea  becomes  antea. 
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3.  e  before  a,  0,  u,  remained  usually  a  vowel,  and  without  con- 
traction; e.g.  moneas;  saxeo,  saxea,  saxeum;  eunt,  earn,  eo;  &:c. 

But  in  the  following,  e  was  probably  pronounced  as  j  so  as  not  to 
form  a  separate  syllable;  eodem,  eadem,  eaedem,  eorundem  (Lucr., 
Verg.) ;  alveo,  alvearia  (Verg.) ;  ostrea,  cerea  (Hor.) ;  aurea  (Ov.) 
and  Greek  proper  names;  e.g.  Idomeneos,  Peleo,  Perseo,  Mnestheo; 
&c.  After  the  Augustan  age  this  use  was  confined  to  proper  names 
and  the  cases  of  balteus,  aureus,  alveus. 

So,  in  comic  poets,  in  the  cases  of  the  following  words,  meus, 
deus,  eo,  earn  (both  the  pronoun  and  verb). 

It  is  contracted  in  neve,  neu  ;  ne-uter,  neuter ;  ne-usquam,  nus- 
quam ;  &c.  revorsus,  rursus,  and  probably  in  seorsum  (sometimes 
written  sorsum),  deorsum. 

Change  of  Quantity:    i.  in  roots;  e.g.  r6gere,  rex  (reg-);  233 
tSgere,  tegula ;  Iggere,  lex  (leg-) ;  sedere,  sedes ;  ligrus,  heres. 

2.  lengthened,  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  Iggo,  legi ;  6do,  edi ; 
sSdeo,  sedi ;  v6nio,  veni ;  6nio,  emi. 

3.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  the  extrusion  of  a  consonant ; 
e.  g.  deni  for  dgcini ;  vicies  for  viciens ;  vicesimus  for  vicensimus ; 
Hortesia  for  Hortensia ;  se-viri  for  sex-viri ;  dumetum  for  dumec- 
tum;  &c. 

4.  In  final  syllable  often  shortened;  e.g.  beng,  malg,  supemS, 
infeme,  (compared  with  docte,  &c.) ;  so  in  the  imperatives  cave, 
vid6,  (see  §  279)  ;  and  frequently  in  the  comic  poets,  in  verbs 
with  short  penult ;  e.  g.  ten§,  move,  tace,  mang,  vide,  lial)&,  jub§. 

Mongt,  am6t,  reggt,  (for  monet,  &c.)  ;  tergs,  equgs,  &c.  (for 
terets,  &c.);  vidgn  (for  videsne) ;  compgs,  des6s  (for  comped-s,  &c.). 

In  the  ablative  of  -i  stems,  and  of  consonant  stems ;  e.  g.  nube, 
principg,  the  final  syllable  was  probably  once  in  -ed ;  e.g.  nubed, 
prlnciped.  The  earliest  forms  actually  found  in  inscriptions  are 
airid,  aire,  patre,  nominid,  coventionid ;  and,  in  and  after  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  e.  g.  virtutei,  salutei,  luci,  deditioni,  fontei,  omnei, 
parti,  vectigali,  &c. 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  6  is  found  in  the  old  language,  in  234 
many  places  where  an  i  is  found  later.  The  change  began  towards 
the  end  of  5th  century  u.c,  and  was  completed,  with  some  excep- 
tions, before  Plautus's  time  (Ritschl,  Opusc.  11.  623);  e.g.  sfimul, 
fuet,  dedet,  mereto,  tempestatebus,  cadete,  Fabrecio,  &c.  for  simul, 
fuit,  dedit,  merito,  tempestatibus,  caeditis,  Fabricius,  &c. 
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2.  6  IS  found  in  a  final  suffix,  where  i  is  found  before  s  or  d,  e 
being  according  to  Ritschl  (§196)  the  earlier  vowel;  e.g.  facile, 
facilis ;  mar6,  maris ;  mage,  magis ;  fortasse,  fortassis ;  pote,  potis  ; 
aere,  aerid  (old  abl.  but  see  §  7,33);  rege,  regis;  rSge,  regis;  ama- 
bare,  amabaris;  amabgre,  amaberis;  fateare,  fatearis;  cap§,  capis; 
&c. 

3.  e  is  changed  to  i,  in  a  final  syllable  to  which  a  letter  or 
syllable  (one;  or  more)  is  suffixed  ; — 

(a)  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant ; 
ille,  illic  (for  illice) ;  iste,  istio  (for  istice) ;  tute,  tutine,  tutimet ; 
nunce,  nuncine;  sice  (i.e.  sic),  sicine;  tmde,  undique;  inde,  indidem ; 
poste  (old  form  of  post),  postidea;  ante,  antidhac,  anticipo,  antistes; 
bene,  benivolus,  benignus ;  male,  malificus,  &c. ;  pave-,  pavidus ; 
pude-,  pudibundus ;  rube-,  rubicundus  ;  nione-,  monitus  ;  morde-, 
mordicus  ;  babe-,  habito ;  pa,te-,  patibulum;  rege,  regite,  regito;  forte, 
fortiter ;  radice,  radicitus  ;  lia,be-,  babilis. 

(In  nubes,  esuries,  &c.;  amares,  ames,  mones,  &c.,  the  e  is  long, 
arising  from  contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix.  So 
originally  amet,  monet ;  &c.) 

(b)  or,  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  vowel ; 
e.  g.  algs,  alitis ;  pedes,  peditis ;  antistgs,  antistita,  antistitem ; 
tibicen,  tibicinis,  tibicina ;  agmen,  agniinis ;  semen,  semino ;  manceps, 
mancipem  (old  mancupem) ;  biceps,  bicipitem ;  vertex,  verticis ; 
artifex,  artificis  ;  decem,  decimus. 

But  g  remains  after  the  vowel  i,  or  before  r  (or  tr)  ;  e.  g.  aries, 
arietis ;  tener,  tenera ;  piper,  piperis ;  anser,  ansgrem ;  regis,  regSris ; 
genitor,  genetrix;  &c. ;  or  if  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant; 
e.  g.  ales  for  alet-s ;  obses  (for  obsed-s) ;  lamella  (for  lamen-la) 
compared  with  lamina;  nutrimen,  nutrimentum  (but  nntriminis) ; 
senex,  senectns ;  pedes,  pedester ;  potestas  compared  with  potis, 
pote ;  patens,  compared  with  patina  ;  (comp.  vidgn  for  videsne). 

Other  exceptions  are  rare;  e.g.  fsenisex,  fsenisgcis ;  seges,  seg6- 
tis ;  (Pudefacio,  &c.  are  not  complete  compounds,  as  is  evident  from 
the  accent  and  vowel  a  being  retained  ;  e.g.  pudefacis). 

4.  Radical  6  changed  to  i  when  a  syllable  has  been  prefixed; 
e.g.  16go,  coUigo,  diligo,  &c.  (but  intellggo,  negl§go,  relggo,  &c.); 
rSgo,  corrigo ;  emo,  adimo ;  t§neo,  retineo ;  egeo,  indigeo ;  prSmo, 
opprimo ;  teneo,  protinus ;  but  decem,  undecim,  where  the  penulti- 
mate remains,  but  the  final  is  changed. 

But  not  before  r  or  two  consonants  ;  e.g.  refero,  consentio ;  &c. 

5.  The  root  vowel  is  (apparently)  changed  from  e  to  o  in  some 
derivatives  ;  e.  g.  tego,  toga  ;  sequl,  socius  ;  precari,  prScus ;  pendo, 
pondus;  terra,  extorris.  Probably  the  0  is  directly  from  the 
original  a. 
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6.  e  to  1,  frequently  through  ei  as  an  intermediate  sound;  e.g. 
matre,  maurte,  Junone  in  old  inscriptions,  for  matri,  marti,  Junoni; 
conscriptes,  Atilies  for  conscript!,  Atilii  (nom.  pi.  see  Book  II);  &c. 
leber,  leiber,  liber.  So  sibe,  quase,  are  old  forms,  used  by  Livy 
(Quint.  I.  7.  24);  and  duovir  jure  dicundo,  tresviri  anro  aere 
argento  flando,  feriundo,  etc.  apparently  are  forms  retaining  the  old 
dative.     On  the  general  theory,  see  §  196. 

Omission:    i.  e,  in  a  root  syllable  which  has  received  prefixes  235 
or  suffixes,  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  e.  g.  gigno  for  gigeno  (or  gigino) ; 
malignus  for  maligdnus  ;  gnatus  for  genatus. 

a.  Before  r  the  vowel  6  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g.  September, 
Septembris ;  acer,  acris ;  frater,  fratrem ;  ager,  agrum ;  infenis, 
infra;  dextera,  dextra;  noster,  nostra;  ludibrium;  &c. 

3.  Final  e  fell  off;  (a)  in  neuter  nom.  ace.  of  stems  in  al-  and 
ar- ;  e.g.  calcar, laquear ;  tribunal,  puteal;  &c.  So  also  lac  (for 
lact,  for  lacte,  nom.  sing.) ;  volup  for  volupe ;  simul  for  simile. 

{h)  in  enclitic  particles;  e.g.  Mc,  lisec,  hoc,  &:c.  (for  hice,  Sec), 
illic,  istic,  sic,  nunc,  tunc ;  nee,  ac,  for  nece,  ace,  for  neque, 
atque;  viden  for  vides-ne;  potin  for  potis-ne;  quin  for  qui-ne, 
sin  for  si-ne.  (In  seu,  neu  for  sive,  nive  (old  seve,  neve),  fili  for 
filie,  a  contraction  has  taken  place.) 

4.  On  the  omission  of  e  in  est  and  es  after  a  vowel  or  m,  see 
Book  II. 


I. 

Character  :   as  above.     In  the  first  century  B.C.,  probably  not  236 
before  Sulla's  time,  began  the  habit  of  making  a  tall  I  to  indicate  the 
long  vowel.     (See  §  59.  2.) 

Sound:   as  in  Italian,  viz.:   i  as  in  English  machine;  i  same  237 
sound  shortened.     But  in  some  classes  of  words,  e.  g.  vir,  qvirites, 
optimus,  there  is  some  evidence  for  a  modified  sound  of  i,  perhaps 
a  fine  Germ.  ii.     See  Preface. 

Position:  I   is  never  final;   except  i.  in   quasi,  nisi,  sicutijasS 
and  2.  (short  or  long)  in  milii,  tibi,  sibi,  ubi,  ibi. 

i  frequently  final ;  i.  in  gen.  and  loc.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  of 
0  stems  (e.  g.  domini)  ;  sometimes  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  a  stems, 
e  stems  and  u  stems  (e.  g.  musai,  diei,  domui)  ;  dat.  sing,  of  conso- 
nant stems,  and  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  i  stems  (e.g.  nomini,  mari); 
and  dat.  sing,  of  many  pronouns;  e.g.  illi;    2.  some  adverbs,  once 
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oblique  cases;  e.g.  heri,  vesperi,  ubi,  uti,  si;  &c.  3.  ist  and  and 
persons  sing.  perf.  ind.  active  and  present  infinitive  passive  of  all 
verbs,  and  and  pers.  sing,  imperative  active  of  i-  verbs  (e.g.  audivi, 
audivisti,  audirl,  audi). 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek,  i.  i  by  t,  e.g.  Gaius  Livius,  23? 
Vaios  AljSlos  ;    Claudius,  KXavdios ;    Titus    Otacilius,   Titos   'O/fra- 
klXlos  (Polyb.) ;    Priscus,  UpicrKos ;    Opitor,   'OTnVojp  (Dion.  H.) ; 
Capitolium,    KairirtoXiov  (Strab.,    Dion.    H.,    Plut.);    KaTrtrcoXii/os 
(Dion.  H.,  Dio.  Cass.) ;  &c. 

By  e;  e.g.  Capitolium,  KaTrerccikiov  (Polyb..  Strab.,  Plut),  KaTre- 
raiXlvos  (Died.  S.,  Dion.  H.);  Atilius,  'AreAios  (Dion.  H.,  'AtlXios 
Diod.  S.);  Titoeris,  T^jSepis  (Dion.  H.  but  Ti/Sept?  Strab.,  D.  Cass.).^ 

By  a  in  suffixes ;  e.  g.  bftcina,  ^vkuvt]  (Polyb.). 

2.  iby  t;  e.g.  Capitolinus,  KaTrirtoXii/o?  (vide  supr.);  Albinus, 
'AX^Ivos;  Scipio,  ^kittlcov  (Diod.  S.,  Appian,  Strabo);  Tibur,  Ti- 
^ovpa;  Tarracinam,  TappaKivav  (Strabo). 

By  r}-,  e.g.  Scipio,  ^Krjnicov  (Plut.). 

3.  Sometimes  omitted  e.g.  Decimus,  Ae/c/zos. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  i;  e.g.  KaXXt/cX^s,  Callicles ;  Uaiyviou,  Paeg- 
nium ;  Tpaive^iTr^s,  trapessita ;  'A^drjpiTrjs,  Abderites  ;  QeTis,  Tbetis. 

2.  i  of  Greek  e;  e.g.  KoxXias,  cochlea;  vava-'ia  (Att.  vavTia)^ 
nausea. 

3.  i  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  fxaxava  (Dor.),  macbina; 
Tpvrdvr),  trutina;  KaTavr],  Catina;   &c. 

4.  i  of  Greek  ei;  e.g.  Treiparris,  pirata;  NeTXoy,  Nilus;  dXeiTnrjSj 
alipta ;  &c. 

5.  i  inserted  in  early  Latin  (cf.  §  220.  7)  between  kv,  x^^  t^^i 
e.g.  UpoKvrjj  Procine;  kvkuos,  cucinus;  tecina,  rexprj]  mina,  /xva. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  t;  and  240 
to  a. 

2.  to  Greek  t ;  e.  g.  die-  in-dico,  causidic-us,  dico,  SUr}, 
be'iKvvpn ;  viginti,  e'lKocn ;  cio,  ki'co,  Ktveco  ;  cli-vus,  recli-nare,  kXivt], 
kXItvs  ;  cri-brum,  cer-no,  Kpii'a> ;  Memps,  x'^^^  ?  f^^iOj  frico,  XP''^  5 
stinguo,  stimulus,  oriyco,  o-rty/x?; ;  tri-  (e.g.  tria),  rpfi?,  rplros; 
divus,  dies,  SIos-,  eu-S/a ;  video,  vidi;  Id-,  eldov]  scindo,  crxtd-., 
ct;^£Xco  ;  pilleus,  nlXos]  frigus,  piyos;  quis,  rtsj  vis,  is  (tj/-);  vitex, 
vitis,  Itvs  ;  viola,  iov ;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  in,  indo  (old,  endo),  intus,  eV,  evdov, 
euros ;  rigo,  fSp^xco  ;  strigilis,  oTXcy-yts- ;  tinguo,  reyyco. 

4.  to  Greek  et,  at;  e.g.  fido,  fides,  Treti^oo  ;  quies,  Ke^ixai,  koltt]  ; 
pingo,  pic-tura,  TroiKiXos ',  linquo,  reliquus,  XeiVco,  Xolttos. 
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5.  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  in-,  av-  (Engl.  ««-);  digitus,  haKTv\o^\ 
pinguis,  7ra;^i;s ;  stringo,  (jTpayy(v(ii. 

6.  to  Greek  o  ;  e.g.  cinis,  kows  ;  imber,  o^L^pos. 

Substitution  :    i.  i  for  a  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix,  before  241 
a  single  consonant  (except  r),  and  before  ng;   e.g.  tango,  tetigi; 
cino,  concino;  facetus,  inficetus;  pango,  impingo;  &c.  (see  §  204). 

a.  {fi)  1  for  older  6  in  many  words ;  e.  g.  dedit  for  dedet ;  &c. 
(see  §  334). 

(b)  i  for  6  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix ;  e.  g.  Iggo,  col- 
ligo;  &c. 

(r)  Also  in  final  closed  suffix,  and  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  to 
which  a  letter  or  syllable  is  suffixed ;  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix 
begin  with  a  consonant,  or  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a 
vowel ;  e.g.  marS,  maris ;  ind6,  indidem  ;  ales,  alitis ;  &c.  (see  §  234). 

3.  i  for  6  in  final  syllable  of  stem  before  a  single  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  before  1  not  followed  by  i,  and  except 
before  r ;  e.g.  carddn-  cardinis ;  bono-  bonitas ;  &c.  (see  §  213.  5). 

4.  i  for  tX  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  but  before  m,  p,  f,  not  until 
last  century  of  republic  ;  e.  g.  cornu-  corniger ;  maximus  for  maxu- 
mus ;  &c.  (see  §  224). 

5.  i  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  many  words,  preceded  by 
e,  or  ei  both  in  root  syllables  and  suffixes,  sometimes  by  both 
(see  §§  265,  268). 

6.  i  for  ai:  possibly  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  a-  stems:  e.g.  musis  for 
musais.     See  §  257. 

7.  i  for  se  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  quaero,  inquiro; 
ajquus,  inlquus;  &c.;  casdo,  cecidi;  &c.  (§  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.  :  i.  i  +  i,  if  one  be  long,  is  con-  242 
tracted  to  i ;  e.  g.  dii,  di ;  consilii,  consili ;  petiit,  petit ;  audiis, 
audis;  audivisti,  audisti;  si  vis,  sis;  nihil  (ne  Mlum),  nil;  mihi, 
mi;  &c.  If  both  are  short,  one  is  dropped;  e.g.  fugiis,  fugis;  egregi- 
ior,  egregior;  navi-ibus  navibus;  etc.  (cf.  §  i44).  But  tibiicen 
tibicen. 

1.  i  before  other  vowels  usually  remained.  It  absorbed  a 
succeeding  vowel  in  biga  for  bijuga;  fili  for  filie;  sis  for  sies; 
magis  for  magios ;  duris-simus  for  durios-imus ;  &:c.,  in  which 
comparatives  i  is  perhaps  properly  long  ;  comp.  (BeXr-icov,  ^ikrlov-a ; 
&c.    (On  minor  see  §  245.) 
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Change  of  Quantity:    i.  in  root  syllable ;  e.g.  libet,  liber,  243 
libertas;  fides,   perfidus,   fido,   fcsdus;    suspicere,   suspicio;    die-, 
male-dic-us,  dico;   ar-bit-er,  per-bit6re;  lictvor,  also  liqvoi:  (once), 
nqvldus   and    licividus    (Lucret.  iv.    1259,     "  liquidis   et   llquida 
crassis");   liqvare,  liq.vere,  llavi. 

a.  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  ai^it  for  audit;  sit  for  sit  (sief) ; 
velit  for  velit ;  also  sometimes  aMiveris  for  audiveris  (perf.  suBj. 
see  Book  II).  ^ 

3.  final  i  is  shortened  in  nisi,  quasi  (comp.  siquidem),  and  fre- 
quently in  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  ubi  (always  sicubi,  necubi,  ubivis,  but 
ubique),  ibi  (but  ibidem,  alibi).    So  utinam,  utique,  from  uti. 

In  Plautus  also  dari,  pati,  loqui;  dedi,  steti;  veni,  abi,  are 
found  with  i  short. 

Change  of  Quality:    i.  to  e  before  a  or  0  ori;  e.g.  mei,  244 
meo,  compared  with  mis  (old  gen.),  milii;  queo,  queam,  from  qui-re; 
eo,  earn,  from  ire ;  eum,  earn,  compared  with  is,  id.     (But  audiam, 
audio,  audiit ;  &c,)     Perhaps  the  e  is  even  here  prior  to  the  i. 

1.  u  is  found,  from  stems  (apparently)  in  e  or  i,  in  early  Latin 
before  m,  f ;  e.g.  testi-,  testumonium;  ponti-,  pontufex;  cami-, 
caruufex;  doce-,  ddcumentum ;  m6n§-.  m5numentum.  The  forms 
with  i,  e.g.  testimonium  are  later  (cf.  §  224). 

3.  For  change  of  i  toj  see  §  142. 

4.  For  e  instead  of  i,  before  r,  see  §  184.  3,  569,  656. 
Omission  :    i.   i  in  suffixes  is  often  omitted  between  two  con-  =45 

sonants;  e.g.  valde  for  valide ;  caldus  (Augustus)  for  calidus ; 
soldus  (Hor.)  for  solidus ;  altus  for  alitus ;  misertum  for  miseri- 
tum;  puertia  (Hor.)  for  pueritia;  postus  (Verg.)  forpositus;  re- 
plictus  (Verg.)  for  replicitus;  audacter  for  audaciter  (Quint,  i.  6. 
17);  fert  for  ferit;  volt  for  volit;  tegmen  for  tegimen;  lamna  for 
lamina ;  alumnus  for  aluminus ;  facultas  for  facilitas ;  tignum  com- 
pared with  tigillum ;  probably  benficium,  &c.  (in  Plant.,  Ter., 
Phsedr.)  for  benificium ;  &c.  • 

2.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  -i  nouns,  but  rarely  after  a  short 
syllable ;  e.  g.  ars  for  artis ;  ferens  for  ferentis ;  Arpinas  for  Arpinatis ; 
mendax  for  mendacis;  nux  for  nucis;  &c.  (see  Book  II). 

3.  A  radical  i  is  omitted  in  surge  for  surrigo;  porgo  for  porrigo  ; 
pergo  for  perrigo ;  purge  for  purigo ;  jurgium  for  jurigium  (jus, 
agere)  ;  surpere  (Luc,  Hor.)  for  surripere. 

4.  In  minor,  minus,  i  is  apparently  dropped  (for  min-ior,  minius). 
Insertion:  1.  i  is  apparently  inserted  between  consonant  stems, 

and  derivative  suffixes,  e.g.  aiitus  from  al-ere;  tegimen  from  teg-gre  ; 
fuUonicus  from  fuUon-;  hereditas  from  hered- ;  &c.    But  see  §  746. 
2.     in  words  from  Greek.     See  above,  §  239,  5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

AU. 

Sound:  as  in  German;  i.e.  nearly  as  English  onv'^  in  conu^  tonxjti. 

Representation:    (i)   in  Greek  by  av\   e.g.  Aunmculelus,  247 
hvpo\}yKovkf]io^ ;  Aulus,  AuXoy ;  &c. 

(ii)    of  Greek  at;-,  e.g.  Avro/ieficoi/,  Automedon;  &c. 

Correspondence:  to  Greek  au;  e.g.  augeo,  av^ai/oa;  aurora,  248 
aucoy  jEoI.,   (t/ws-  Att.) ;   nauta,   vavrT^v;   taurus,    ravpos;    caulis, 
Kavkoi. 

Substitution:  i.  for  av  before  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then  249 
absorbed;  e.g.  cautum  for  cavitum;  fautor  for  factor ;  auceps  for 
aviceps;  &c. 

2.  for  ab  before  f;  e.g.  aufugio,  aufero  compared  with  abstuil, 
ablatum.     But  see  §  97  n. 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  to  6  in  the  older  language,  but  the  23c 
same  words  are  more  frequently  found  with  au  retained ;  e.  g.  Clodius 
for  Claudius;  copa  for  caupa;  codex  for  caudex;  Plotus  for  Plautus; 
plostrum  for  plaustrum;  lotus  for  lautus;  rodus,  (rtldus,  rudus- 
culum)  for  raudus,  raudusculum ;  olla  (ola?)  for  aula;  &c.  So 
(according  to  Festus)  in  the  country  dialect  orUm,  oriculas  for 
aurum,  auriculas.  In  Plautus  ausculor  for  osculor  (cf.  Suet- 
Vesp.  1%). 

explodo  from  plaudo;  suflFocare  from  fauces;  &c. 

2.  into  fl;  e.g.  frustra  from  fraus;  frudare,  frude  old  forms  for 
fraudare,  fraude;  excludo  from  claudo,  sometimes  cludo;  accuso 
from  causa;  &c. 

OIT. 

Sound:  probably  that  of  the  Southern  English  5,  which  is  really  251 
a  diphthong  formed  of  0  and  u.     Cf.  §  zi. 

^  In  Phaedr.  Appettd.  ii,  A  raven  {corvus)  is  said  to  have  cried 
are  (ah-we,  or  au?  cf.  §  94).  We  represent  a  raven's  ordinary  cry  by 
caw.  But  Pliny  (H.  N.  10,  §  121)  tells  of  a  raven  who  sermoni  adsue- 
factus,  Tiberium  salutabat;  and  a  trained  raven  is  bad  evidence. 

6 
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This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  in  a  few  words  regularly 
before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  and  frequently  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same.  Afterwards  a  became  exclusively  used  in  its  place. 
Thus  Fourius,  Loncanam,  Loucina,  abdoucit,  plouruma,  poloucta, 
poublicom,  pious,  jous,  jousit  (jussit),  joudex,  jouranto,  noundinum. 
Instances  of  long  u  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  are  rare;  e.g. 
Juno,  Jimone,  Luclom,  Lucius,  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions. 


EU, 

Sound:  probably  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.   So  in  Italian.  252 

History:  This  diphthong  is  found  in  very  few  Latin  words,  253 
viz.   lieu,    heus;    neu    (for   neve);    seu  (for   sive);    ceu;    neuter, 
for  ne  uter.     Neutiquam  (nMiquam?)  has  first  syllable  short. 

It  is  otherwise  found  only  to  represent  the  Greek  eu ;  e.  g.  Evpt-  254 
TTt'^T;?,  Euripides;  Eupo?,  Eurus;  Pseudulus  from.  T/^evSco;  &c. 


:     Sound:  probably  diphthongal;  viz.  that  of  a  broad  English  /';  255 
i.e.  as  ai  in  ay  ^^—yes). 

J-  History:  This  diphthong  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  2 56 
inscriptions  older  than  the  seventh  century  u.c,  in  words  afterwards 
spelt  with  £6.  Thus  in  root  syllables  we  find  aidilis,  aide,  airid  (i.e. 
are),  praidad  (prseda),  quaistores,  praitor,  Aimilius,  aiquom.  Some 
instances  are  found  in  later  inscriptions  both  republican  and 
imperial,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  especially  Aimilius,  Caicilius: 
also  Caisar,  praifectus;  &c.  In  final  syllables  it  is  found  fre- 
quently in  republican  and  imperial  inscriptions  in  the  genitive  and 
dative  singular,  rarely  in  the  nominative  plural,  of  stems  in  a, 
chiefly  proper  names,  but  also  others;  e.g.  faeiundai,  colonial, 
maxsumai,  deal,  Manliai,  Agrippai;  &c.  So  frequently  (making 
ai  two  long  syllables)  in  Plautus  and  Ennius :  Lucretius  and  Vergil 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  form  as  an  archaism,  or  in  imitation  of 
Ennius. 

Change  of  Quality:    In  the  dat.  abl.   plural  of  -a  stem  257 
probably  the  original  form  was  -ais  as  in  Oscan.    In  inscriptions  are 
found  only  -eis,  and  -is  (§  266). 

AE. 

Sound:    the  diphthong   formed  by  these  two  vowels  would  258 
approach  nearly  to  the  sound  of  a  in  bat  lengthened. 
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Representation:  (i)  i.  in  Greek  by  aL\   e.g.  .fflmUius  (see  259 
however   §   256),   AlfXiXios'-,    -Ebutius,    Al^ovrios]    Kaeso,    Kaicroiv] 
Gsesar,  Kaicrap;  ^qui,  aIkol  (Strabo);   &c. 

2.  Rarely  by  e;  e.g.  CseciUus,  KeKiXios  (cf.  §a6a);  Csecina, 
KcKLvas  (Plut.  but  KaiKtW?,  D.  Cass.). 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  ai:  e.g.  Alvelas,  MneSiS;  UavatTios,  PanaBtius; 
AaKedaifMcov,  Laced^mon;  alyls,  aegis;  UaiAu,  Peean;  aW^p,  setlier; 
&c. 

2.  of  Greek  a;  e.g.'Ao-KXdTnos  (Dor.),  .ffisculapius  (an  old  geni- 
tive Aisclapi  is  found) ;  iraXXa^,  pselex,  (also  pelex). 

3.  of  Greek  7^;  e.g.  o-Krjvi],  scsena. 

Correspondence:    to   Greek   at;    e.g.   sestas,   sestus,   aWw,  26c 
aWi]p]  Isevns,  Xaios;  scssvus,  o-fcaios-;  sevum,  atcov,  ales  (Att.  del). 

Substitution:  for  ai,  which  however  lingered  beside  ss.  M  is  261 
found  first  in  the  S.C.  de  Bacc.  in  adem,  v/here  in  all  other  words, 
(aiquom,  Duelonai,  liaice,  tafeelai,  datai)  ai  is  retained.  M  is  very 
rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  but  after  that 
time  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  all  the  longer  and  more  important 
inscriptions;  e.g.  the  laws,  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  &c. 

se,  for  e  and  e,  is  rare  in  inscriptions  before  (at  least)  the  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ.     It  is  frequent  in  MSS. 

Change  of  Quality:  1.  to  e  both  in  root  and  final  syllable.  262 
A  few  instances  occur  in  very  old  inscriptions;  e.g.  Victorie,  For- 
tune, Diane:  so  also  occasionally  in  rustic  language  noted  by  Varro, 
edus  for  lisedus,  Mesius  for  Massius;  Cecilius  pretor,  ridiculed  by 
Lucilius.  But  instances  in  inscriptions  (except  the  Pompeian  wall 
inscriptions)  are  not  numerous  till  in  and  after  third  century  after 
Christ;  e.g.  prefectus,  presenti,  aque,  patrie,  &c. 

2.  to  i  in  root  syllables  after  a  prefix,  e.g.  csedo,  concido;  l^do, 
illido;  qusero,  requiro;  aestumo,  esistumo;  aequus,  iniquus;  &c. 


01,  OE. 

Sound:   oi  nearly  as  in  English;  e.g.  'voice,  &c.:  oe  was  also  263 
probably  sounded  as  a  diphthong.  , 

Change  of  Quality  :    Words  with  ^  in  the  root  syllable  afi^ 
were  in  the  older  language  written  with  oi  or  cb  ;  and  words  with 
OB  in  the  root  syllable  were  also  earlier  written  with  oi. 

In  inscriptions  oi  is  rarely  found  so  late  as  the  first  century  before 
Christ:  ce  (though  probably  as  old  as  Plautus)  is  little  found  in 

6—2 
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inscriptions  before  the  first  century  B.C.:  u  is  found  in  their  place  in 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

I.  oi,  oe  to  u;  e.g.  oino,  cenus,  unus;  oinvorsei,  universl; 
ploirume,  ploera,  plurimi,  plura;  comoinem,  moinicipieis,  mcenia, 
moeniundse,  inmoenes  for  communem,  municipiis,  munia,  mimiundse, 
immunes;  moiro,  mcerum,  murum;  oitile,  cetantur,  cetier  for  utile, 
utantur,  uti;  coira,  coiravit,  ccera,  coeravit,    cura,  curavit;  loidos, 


2.  oi  to  oe;  e.g.  foidere,  foideratei,  fcedere,  foederati;  coipint, 
coepint,  Coilius,  Ccelius. 

3.  some  other  changes  are,  ncenum  afterwards  non;  Icebertas, 
libertas ;  oboedio  from  audio. 

4.  In  final  syllables,  hoice,  hoic,  quoi  (also  quoiei),  quoique 
are  early  forms  of  huic,  cui,  cuique:  pilumnoe  poplce,  for  pilumni 
populi  (gen.  sing.?),  pike-armed  tribe;  Fescenniuce  for  fescennini 
(nom.  pi.) ;  ab  oloes  for  ab  illis. 


EI. 

1.  This  diphthong   is   found   in   inscriptions  older  than   the  265 
Gracchi  in  the  following  forms,   in  which  i  occurs  later.     (The 

6".  C.  de  Bacc.  has  rarely  i,  frequently  el.) 

{a)    a  few  root  syllables ;  e.  g.  leiber,  deivus,  deicere,  ceivis. 

{h)  dative  singular  of  consonant  nouns ;  e.  g.  Apolenei,  Junonei, 
virtutei,  Jovei.  Frequently  also  in  inscriptions  later  than  the 
Gracchi,  in  which  i  also  is  found.  The  dative  in  e  is  also  found, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  inscriptions. 

ic)  nominative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  foideratei,  iei.  After 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  both  i  and  ei  are  frequent.  Earlier  forms 
were  es,  e,  and  oe  (see  Book  ii). 

{d)  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  eeis  {S.  C.  de 
Bacc),  also  vobeis.  -eis  is  frequently  found  in  this  case  after  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Both  -is  and  -eis  occur  also  from  -a  stems 
since  that  period,  but  apparently  before  that  period  no  instance 
of  those  cases  occurs. 

(e)  also  in  the  datives  and  adverbs  sibei,  tibei,  ubei,  ibei,  sei, 
nei,  utei;  in  which  e  was  probably  a  still  older  form. 

2.  In  prae- Augustan  inscriptions  later  than  the  Gracchi  it  is.  266 
found  instead  of  and  beside  an  earlier  i,  or  e  in  the  classes  num- 
bered below  (g),  (h). 
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{a)  in  some  root  syllables;  e.g.  deicere,  deixerit  also  (dicere, 
&c.) ;  promeiserit,  elre,  adeitur,  conscreiptum,  veita,  leitis,  leiteras, 
meilites,  feilia,  Teiburtis,  eis,  eisdem  (nom.  plur.). 

(J?)  in  suffixes;  e.g.  Serveilius,  genteiles,  ameiconim,  dlsci- 
pleina,  peregreinus,  fugiteivus,  peteita  (for  petita),  mareitus,  &c. 

(c)  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  as  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  fourth  conjugation;  e.g.  audeire,  veneire,  &c. 

(d)  in  infin.  pass,  not  conunonly  till  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  darel, 
BOlvei,  possiderei,  agei,  &c. 

(e)  in  perfect  (for  an  older  i  or  sometimes  e) ;  e.  g.  obeit,  fecel, 
poseivei,  dedeit,  &c. 

(y)    other  verbal  forms ;  e.  g.  nolei,  faxseis,  seit,  &c. 

(^)  also  rarely  in  the  ablative  from  consonant  and  i  nouns;  e.g. 
Virtutei,  fontei,  &c. 

(b)   nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  i  stems;  e.g.  omneis,  turrels,  &c. 

(/■)  genitive  singular  of  o  stems ;  e.  g.  colonel,  damnatei  (one  or 
two  instances  occur  a  little  before  the  Gracchi). 

Ei  is  but  occasionally  found  in  post-Augustan  inscriptions. 

Corssen's  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  words  267 
deiva,  leiber,  deicere,  ceivis,  in  the  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  -0  stems  and 
probably  of  -a  stems,  and  in  the  locative  forms,  as  sei,  utei,  &c.,  ei  was 
a  real  diphthong ;  in  all  other  cases  it  expressed  the  transition  vowel 
between  i  and  e  {Aujspr.  i.  719.  788.  ed.  a).  As  a  diphthong  its 
sound  would  be  nearly  that  of  the  English  a;  e.g.  fate. 

Ritschl's  view  of  the  relations  of  e,  ei  and  i  is  as  follows  (Opusc.  =68 
II.  626):  '■'■  First  period  (jth  century  u.c.  to  and  into  the  6th). 
Predominance  of  e  in  place  of  the  later  i,  and,  in  fact,  both  of 
e  for  i  and  of  S  for  i.  Second  period  (6th  century).  Transition  of 
e  to  i  (so  far  as  e  was  changed  at  all),  6  changing  to  i  absolutely, 
but  e  to  i  with  this  modification,  that  where  in  the  case  of  e  the 
pronunciation  noticeably  inclined  to  i,  the  habit  was  gradually 
adopted  of  writing  ei.  Third  period  (ist  decad  of  the  7th  century). 
Accius  extends  this  mode  of  writing  to  every  I  without  exception, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  distinction  of  i  from  i,  in  connexion 
with  his  theory  of  doubling  a,  e,  u  to  denote  the  long  vowel. 
Short  i  remains  unaltered.  Fourth  period.  Lucilius,  recognising  the 
arbitrary  and  irrational  character  of  this  generalisation,  confines  the 
writing  ei  to  the  cases  where  i  inclines  to  e.  Short  i  remains  im- 
aifected  by  this  also." 
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CHAPTER   XL 
OF   LATIN   WORDS   and  SYLLABLES. 


A  Latin  word  may  commence  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  269 
sanivowel,  or  single  consonant. 

But  of  combinations  of  consonants  the  following  only  are  in 
Latin  found  as  initial ;  viz. 

1.  an  explosive  or  f  followed  by  a  liquid;  i.e.  pi,  pr;  bl,  br; 
cl,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  fr:  but  not  tl,  dl,  dr; 

e.g.  plaudo,  precor;  blandus,  brevis;  clamo,  crudus;  globus, 
gravis ;  tralio ;  fluo,  frendo.  (Dmsus  is  possibly  an  exception  (cf. 
^  155) ;  other  words  in  dr  are  Greek  or  foreign ;  e.  g.  draclima,  draco, 
Druidse.) 

2.  s  before  a  sharp  explosive,  with  or  without  a  following 
liquid;  viz.  sp,  spl,  spr;  sc,  scr;  st,  str; 

e.g.  sperno,  splendeo,  sprevi;  scio,  scribo;  sto,  struo.  Also 
stlis,  afterwards  lis.     No  instance  of  scl  is  found. 

2'  Z^  was  found  in  Gnseus  and  in  some  other  words;  e.g.  gna- 
nis,  gnavus,  gnosco,  gnascor,  but  the  forms  with  g  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  early  language  (§  129.  3). 

4.  The  semi-consonant  v  is  also  found  after  an  initial  q  or  s; 
e.  g.  qvos,  svavis  (§  89) :  and  in  Plautus  scio,  dies  are  pronounced 
scjo,  djes  (§  142). 

A  Latin  word  may  end  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  but  with  270 
only  a  few  single  consonants;  viz.  the  liquids  1,  r,  the  nasals  m,  n, 
the  sibilant  s,  one  explosive,  t.     A  few  M^ords  end  with  b,  c,  d. 

Of  these,  b  occurs  only  in  three  prepositions,  ab,  ob,  sub. 

0  only  where  a  subsequent  letter  has  fallen  away;  e.g.  die,  due, 
fac,  lac,  ac,  nee,  nunc,  tune,  and  the  pronouns  hie,  illic,  istic  (for 
dice,  duce,  face,  lacte,  atque,  neque,  nunce,  tunee,  Mce,  illice,  istiee). 

d  only  in  baud,  ad,  apud,  sed ;  and  the  neuters  of  certain  pro- 
nouns; e.g.  lllud,  istud,  quod,  quid.  In  the  earliest  language  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular ;  e.  g. 
l)onod  patred,  &e.  (§  160.  6). 
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The  following   combinations  of  consonants  are  found  to  end  271 
Latin  words.     Wjth  few  exceptions  they  are  either  in  nominatives 
singular  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person  of  verbs. 

1.  s  preceded 

{a)  by  certain  explosives;  i.e.  ps,  mps,  rps;  bs,  rbs;  cs(=x), 
112,  Ix,  rs; 

e.g.  adeps,  Memps,  stirps;  coelebs,  urbs;  edax,  lanx,  calx,  arx; 
&;c.     Also  the  words  siremps,  abs,  ex,  sex. 

Q))   by  a  nasal  or  liquid ;  i.  e.  ns.  Is,  rs ; 

e.g.  amans,  frons,  puis,  ars.  Each  of  these  combinations  is 
unstable  (e.  g.  bono  for  bomons,  consul  for  consuls,  arbor  for  arbors) ; 
but  is  here  preserved  owing  to  one  consonant  having  been  already 
sacrificed ;  viz.  amans  for  amants ;  frons  for  fronts  or  fronds ;  puis 
for  pults;  ars  for  arts.  In  trans,  quotiens,  the  combination  is  not 
more  stable:  comp.  tramitto,  quoties. 

2.  t  preceded  by  n,  or  rarely  by  1,  r,  s;  i.e.  nt.  It,  rt,  st; 

e.g.  amant,  erint,  &c.  The  only  instances  of  the  other  combi- 
nations are  vult,  fert,  est,  ast,  post. 

3.  c  preceded  by  n,  i.e.  nc.  Only  in  the  following,  nunc,  tunc, 
Mnc,  illlnc,  istinc. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  appears  to  have  been  in  272 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  (see  §  15)^;  that  is  to  say^ 

1.  the  division  was  made  in  the  middle  of  a  consonant. 

2.  the  tendency  was  to  pronounce  with  a  vowel  as  many  of  the 
following  consonants  as  were  so  pronounceable. 

3.  the  admissibility  of  a  particular  combination  of  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  depends  on  the  laws  of  phonetics,  not  on 
the  particular  causes,  partly  etymological,  partly  accentual  (the 
last  syllable,  where  there  is  more  than  one,  being  in  Latin  always 
unaccented,  §  296),  which  controlled  the  occurrence  of  consonants 
at  the  end  of  a  word.  But  the  laws  of  phonetics  in  this  matter 
/depend  on  the  Roman  mode  of  pronunciation,  not  on  our  mode; 
,  e.  g.  ts,  ds  were  not  stable ;    &c. 

That  such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Romans  actually  pro-  273 
iiounced  is  shewn  by  the  following  facts: 

■I.  Vowels  are  affected  by  the  consonants yb//oaui«g-  them;  viz. 
g  before  r  is  retained  instead  of  being  changed  to  i  (§  234,  204.  184) ; 
6  orH  before  11  is  changed  to  e  (§  213.  4?  also  §  204);  the  short 

^  See  some  discussion  of  this  ^matter  in  the  Preface. 
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vowel  before  1  is  6  or  ti,  not  I  or  6,  as  before  n  &c.  (§  176.  2). 
So  €  remains  before  two  consonants  (§  234.  3.  b). 

2.  Consonants  are  affected  by  the  consonants  yo//ow/«^;  e.g. 
scribtus  is  changed  to  scriptus,  the  pronunciation  being  script-tus, 
not  scrib-tus  or  scri-bdus.  (Even  in  the  few  cases  where  a  conso- 
nant is  affected  by  the  preceding  consonant,  the  combination  of  the 
two  (or  more  consonants)  in  the  same  syllable  is  presumed ;  e.  g. 
divldtum  could  not  have  been  divid-tum  or  it  would  not  have  become 
divissum  or  divismn). 

3.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  treated  as  long,  if  two 
consonants yb//ow  the  vowel.  This  means  that  though  the  vowel  is 
short,  the  aggregation  of  consonants  occupies  as  much  time  in  pro- 
nouncing, as  if  the  vowel  were  long.  The  exception  to  this  rule  of 
prosody,  which  a  mute  and  hquid  form,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  division  of  syllables ;  e.  g.  patris  cannot  be  divided  into 
patr-ris  but  into  pat-tris  (where  the  double  t  represents  not  twice 
t  but  the  two  halves  of  one  t,  §§  9.  15). 

4.  A  vowel  is  often  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  extrusion 
of  a  consonant  folloqjoing  (§  2>s)'  The  consonant  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  preceding  vowel,  or  that  vowel  could  not  be  entitled 
to  the  compensation.  The  so-called  compensation  is  in  truth  a  natural 
phonetic  effect  of  the  effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of 
letters. 

The  division  of  syllables  in  'writings  which  is  found  in  inscrip-  274 
tions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  u.c.  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ^  or  earlier  (if  any),  is  (though 
not  quite  invariably)  as  follows : 

I.  Where  a  single  consonant  is  between  two  vowels  the  division 
is  before  it ;  e.  g.  dede  j  rit,  protu  j  lerint,  publi  |  ce,  ma  |  num,  &c. 

a.  "Where  two  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  between 
them ;  e.  g.  op  |  tima,  res  \  ponsum,  ig  j  nota,  prsBS  [  to,  tran  j  sisse, 
&c. 

3.  Where  three  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  after 
the  first  two,  unless  the  second  and  third  be  a  mute  and  liquid,  in 
which  case  the  division  is  before  both ;  e.  g.  Vols  |  ci,  abs  j  cedimus, 
cons  I  pexisset,  obs  |  tinati,  Quinc  |  tius,  cunc  |  ta;  ins  |  tructo, 
cas  I  tris,  pos  ]  tremo. 

4.  The  letter  x  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant ;  e.  g.  eni  |  xa, 
di  1  xit,  pro  |  xumus. 

^  See  Mommsep,  Livi  Cod.  Veron.  p.  163 — 166.  Man.  Ancyr. 
p.  145.     Siadtrecht  d,  Salpensa^  &c.  p.  505. 
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(It  is  obvious  that  if  the  division  in  pronunciation  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  consonant,  the  w^riting  cannot  mark  this  accurately. 
That  the  preference  w^as  given  to  the  second  half  of  the  consonant 
is  no  doubt  due  to  tne  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  p,  k,  t  the  distinctive 
pov^^er  of  the  sound  consists  entirely,  and  in  b,  g,  d  considerably, 
in  the  slight  puff  or  explosion  which  follow^s  the  separation  of  the 
organs  (cf.  §  57).  When  three  consonants  occur  together,  the  writing 
conforms  better  to  what  is  above  shewn  to  have  been  the  pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The  early  inscriptions  avoided  division  of  a  word  altogether. 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  87)  wrote  the  superabundant  letters  over  or 
under  the  word.  MSS.  in  the  sixth  century  (e.g.  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest)  began  to  follow  Priscian's  rules,  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  e.  g.  perfe  [  ctus,  i  |  gnominia,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES  \ 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Sylla-  275 
bles  is  often  called  Prosody^  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  prin- 
cipally to  accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syllable  in  pronoimcing  it,  it  is  called 
a  long  syllable:  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  called  a  short 
syllable. 

Long  syllables  are  marked  in  grammars  by  a  straight  line  over 
the  vowel :  thus,  aftdi. 

Short  syllables  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel: 
thus,  r6g6. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  occupy  the  same  time  as 
one  long  syllable. 

A  syllable  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  contains  a  "vonvel 
naturally  long  or  short;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 

^  Much  use  in  this  chapter  has  been  made  of  Luc.  Miiller's  De  re 
metrica^ 
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i.     Quantity   of  vowels    not    in    the   last  syllable  of  276 
a  word. 

I.  All  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel);  e.g. 
aurum;  deinde;  &c. 

a.  All  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are 
long;  e.g.  cogo  for  c5-ago,  momentum  for  mSvimentum,  tiblceu  for 
tibii-cen;  &c.  : 

3.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is 
changed;  e.g.  mater,  maternus;  cado,  incido;  caedo,  incido;  amo, 
amor,  amicus,  inimicus ;  &c. 

Some  exceptions  will  be  found  under  the  several  vowels,  and  as 
regards  red  and  prod  (pro),  under  D  (§  160.  7,  8). 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  of  a  compound  word 
may  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  quapropter,  mecum,  aliociui, 
agricultura.  But  we  have  siciuidem  and  quanddquidem  (from  si 
and  quando);  and  for  the  compounds  of  ubi,  ibi,  see  §  243.  31. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The 
quantity  of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  II.  III. 

Greek  words  usually  retain  in  Latni  their  own  quantity. 


ii.     Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  .^7 

(A)  Monosyllables  are  long.  ...... 

Except 

{a)  The  enclitics  qug,  n6,  v6,  which  are  always  appended  to 
other  words. 

{h)  Words  ending  w^ith  b,  d,  t;  e.g.  ab,  sub,  6b;  ad,  id:  at, 
et,  tot,  flet,  dat ;  &c. 

(c)  6s  {thou  art)^  fac,  lac,  nSc,  f§l,  m61,  v61,  an,  in,  f6r,  p6r, 
tgr,  vir,  c6r,  quis  (nom.  sing.),  is,  bas,  cis,  6s  {a  bone).  The 
nom.  masculine  Mc  is  not  frequently  short. 

(B)  In  polysyllables.  278 
1.     a  and  e  (and  Greek  f)  final  are  short.                
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Except  a  in 

{a)     Abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  a- stem ;  e.  g.  musa. 

{h)     Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  vv^ith  a-  stem;  e.g.  ama. 

(c)  Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  erga,  intra,  quadragintE;  but 
puta  (Pers.  and  Mart.),  ita,  quia,  ej§,. 

{d)  Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  as  ;  e.  g.  Aenea,  Palia : 
and  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  a-  stems;  e.g.  Electra.  Cf. §§  472.  473* 

Except  e  in  279 

{a)  Gen.  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  e-  stems  ;  e.  g.  facie ; 
so  also  liodie. 

Q>)  Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems ;  e.  g.  mone ; 
but  in  cave  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phasdr.  Pers.)  it  is  sometimes 
short  (§233-4). 

(r)  Adverbs  from  adjectives;  with  0-  stems;  e.g.  docte,  to 
which  add  fSre,  feime,  ohe;  but  toend,  mal6,  infernd,  supernS; 
tSmgre  is  only  found  before  a  vowel.  Mactg,  probably  an  ad- 
verb, also  has  e  short. 

{d)  Greek  neut.  pL;  e.g.  tempe,  pelage;  fem.  sing,  crambe, 
Circe ;  masc.  voc.  Alcide. 

2.     i,  0,  Vi  final  are   long.  280 

Except  i  in 

(a)     milu,  tibi,  sibi,  ubi,  ibi,  in  which  i  is  common, 
and  quasi,  nisi.     (See  §  243-  3-) 

(J?)  Greek  nofti.  ace.  neuters  sing.;  e.g.  sinapi:  vocatives;  e.g. 
Pari,  Amarylli :   rarely  dat.  sing.  Minoidi. 

Except  6  in  281 

(a)  cits,  inunS,  mod6  (and  compounds),  du6,  eg6,  cgd6  and 
ends  (old  form  of  in).  Rarely  ergd.  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c:, 
have  intrd,  porrd,  serd,  octd,  &c. ;  modo  has  sometimes  final  o 
long  in  Lucretius  and  earlier  poets. 

(b)  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  scio,  nesciS,  put6,  void,  used 
parenthetically,  0  is  sometimes  short :  and  occasionally  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  age  in  other  verbs  with  short  penult ;  e.  g. 
rogd,  vets,  nuntid,  obsecrS.  Instances  of  other  parts  of  the 
verb  or  of  long  penults  are  rarer ;  e.  g.  est6,  cseditd,  oderd,  dab6, 
tend6,  toll6,  credd. 
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(<:)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  ft 
is  common,  e.g.  PoUio,  Scipio,  Cilrio,  Naso;  sometimes  vlrgO, 
nemd,  lionid,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c 

■  Datives  and  ablatives  in  o  are  never  short,  except  the  ablative 

gerund  once  or  twice  in  Juvenal  and  Seneca. 

3.  Final  syllables   ending    in    any    other    single    consO"  283 
nant  than   s  are  short. 

'     But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 

(a)  all  cases  of  illic,  istic,  except  the  nom.  masc. 

(b)  all  compounds  of  pax,  e.  g.  dispar,  compar. 

(c)  alec,  lien. 

{d)  lit,  petiit,  and  their  compounds  (and  of  course  it,  petit  as 
contracted  perfects). 

(<f)  some  Greek  nominatives  in  -er ;  e,  g.  crater,  character,  aer, 
sethgr;  and  some  cases  in  -n;  e.g.  siren  (nom.),  iEnean  (ace), 
Eucliden  (ace),  epigrammaton  (gen.  pi.) ;  &c. 

4.  Of  the  final  syllables  in  s,  283 

as,  OS,  es,  are  long. 

Except 

(a)    5,n3,s  (probably) ;  compds,  impds ;  p6n6s. 

(J?)  nom.  sing,  in  -es  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems,  which 
have  Stis,  itis,  Idis,  in  genitive,  e.g.  8§g6s,  milSs,  obs6s:  but 
paries,  abies,  aries,  C6rgs. 

(c)  compounds  of  es  (from  sum),  e.g.  al)6s. 

(d)  some  Greek  words ;  e.g.  nias  (nom.),  crateras  (ace.  pi.)  ; 
DelSs  (n.  sing.),  ErumySs,  clil5,myd6s  (gen.  sing.),  arcadgs,  cra- 
tergs  (nom.  pi.) ;   Cynosarges  (neut.  s.). 

5.     us  and  is  are  short.  284 

Except  lis  in 

(a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -u  stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular 
has  long  penultimate,  e.g.  tellils  (telltlris),  palUs  (palUdis), 
virtus  (vlrtlltiB). 

(c)  some  Greek  names ;  SapphUs  (gen.  s.),  PantMs  (nom.  s.). 
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Except  is  in  285 

(a)  dat.  and  abl.  plural,  e.g.  mensis,  vobis,  quis ;  so  gratis, 
foris.     Also  in  ace.  (and  nom.)  plural  of  -1  stems;  e.g.  onmis. 

(b)  and  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  verbs  with  -i  stems ;  e.g.  audis : 
also  possis  (and  other  compounds  of  sis),  velis,  nolis,  malis. 

(c)  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  perf.  subj.  and  compl.  fut.  in  which  is  is 
common ;  e.g.  videris.     (But  see  Book  II.) 

(d)  Samnis,  Quins.     Sangvis  sometimes,  pulvis  once,  has  -is. 

(e)  some  Greek  words ;  Simois,  Eleusis,  Salamis  (nom.  sing.). 

iii      Quantity   of   syllables   by   position  in   the  same  286 
word 

1      A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately  287 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  h,  and  a 
vowel,  is  short;  as,  via,  praSustus,  contraMt. 

Except 

(a)  In  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in  -ius ;  e.g.  illius,  where 
i  is  common.  In  alius  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long :  in 
solius  it  is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utrius,  neutrius  it  is  not 
found  short,  but  in  utriusque  frequently  ^. 

(b)  the  penultimate  a  in  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  -a 
stems ;  e.  g.  aulai.     So  also  e  in  diei,  and,  in  Lucretius,  rei,   and 

(once)  fidei.     Also  ei  (dat.  pronoun),  unless  contracted  ei. 

(c)  a  or  e  before  1  (where  i  is  a  vowel)  in  all  the  cases  of 
proper  names  ending  in  ius;  e.g.  Gaius,  Pompeius  (but  see 
§  139)- 

{d)     The  syllable  fi  in  fio  (except  before  er;  e.g.  figri,  figrem). 
(i)     The  first  syllable  of  elieu!   and  the  adjective  dius.     In 
Diana  and  She  the  first  syllable  is  common. 
In   Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coming  before 
another  vowel;  e.g.  Nereldi,  E65  (but  cf.  §  229),  Aeneas,  a6ra, 
Maeotia. 

2.     A  syllable 2  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  z,  is  long ;  as,  regent,  stnx. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel 
be  the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  remains 

^  See  Ritschl,  Opiisc.  11.  678  foil. 

^  For  the  length  of  the  z't?z<:'f/ itself  in  some  cases  see§§  151  note,  167.  2. 
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short  in  prose  and  in  comic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  fre-; 
quentiy  lengthened. 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words:  pr,  br,  cr, 
gr,  tT\  dr,  fr;  pi,  cl,  fl;  e.g.  apro,  tenebrss,  vdlucris,  agrum,  patris, 
qvadrlga,  vafrum;  maniplus,  assecla,  refluns. 

Bl  also  occurs  in  publicus,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long 
(for  pouplicus). 

In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  the  vowel  to  remain 
short;  e.g.  atlas,  Tecmessa,  Cycnus,  Dapline. 

Where  the  combination  is  due  to  composition  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf.  §  292) ; 
e.g.  subruo,  abluo. 


iv.    Effect  of   initial  sounds  on   the   final   syllable  of  23s 
a  preceding  word. 

In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  something 
the  same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  the  succeeding 
syllable  in  the  same  word. 

I.  A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omit- 
ted (or  at  least  slurred  over)  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word 
commence  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  or  li.  See  the  preface. 

Thus  vidi  ipsum,  vive  hodie,  monstnim  ingens  are  read  in  verse 
as  of  no  more  length  than  vid-ipsum,  viv-iiodie,  monstr-ingens. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  e  was  omitted  (see  in 
Book  II.). 

But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases  289 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision^.     Especially 
it  is  avoided  when  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel;   viz. 

(a)  Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowel  or  m  are  rarely  elided 
before  a  short  syllable,  and,  particularly,  the  following  are  never 
so  elided;  sim,  dem,  stem,  rem,  spem,  spe,  do,  sto,  qui  (plur.): 

the  following  are  so  elided;  cum,  turn,  num,  sum,  jam,  nam, 
tarn,  quam,  me,  te,  se,  de,  mi  (dat.),  qui  (sing.),  ni,  si,  tu. 

(I?)  An  iambic  word,  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  dactylic  verse  is  not 
elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  an  accented  long  syllable. 

'^  ArMtro,  arbitrium,  &c.;  genetrix,  meretrix,  are  nowhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable. 

2  These  statements  are  abridged  from  Luc.  Mliller,  p.  283. 
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(c)  A  cretic  ending  in  a  vowel  was  very  rarely  elided  before  a 
shoii;  syllable,  except  by  Catullus,  and  Horace  in  Satires. 

(d)  A  spondee  ending  in  a  vowel,  is  rarely  elided,  by  Horace 
in  lyrics,  or  by  Ovid  and  subsequent  poets,  before  a  short  syllable, 
except  in  first  foot;  e.g.  certe  ego,  multi  inopes,  risi  ego  (Lucan, 
Martial). 

(e)  Of  words  ending  in  m  (counting  the  last  syllable  as  short) , 
a  pyrrich  is  very  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  accented 
long  syllable,  except  uninflected  particles;  e.g.   enim,  quidem.     A 
dactyl  is  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  by  Ovid  or  later  writers. 

(/)  Of  words  ending  in  a  or  6  a  pyrrich  or  dactyl  is  rarely 
elided  before  a  short  syllable,  except  (i)  in  proper  names ;  or  (2) 
in  first  foot;  or  (3)  in  words  ending  in  a,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a ;  or  (4)  in  the  words  cito,  ego,  modo,  duo. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  290 
is  very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles^ 

An  elision  at  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or 
twice  in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sapphic  stanzas 
it  is  not  uncommon;  e.g. 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoqult  umorem 
et  foliis.     (Verg.) 

Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
eximit  virtus.     (Hor.) 

An  hiatus  is  however  permitted;  ^^^i 

Always  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the 
next  verse  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre. 

Occasionally  m  the  same  verse;  viz. 

(a)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare, 
when  the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short ;  e.  g. 

Promissam  eripui  genero,  arma  impia  sumpsi.     (Verg.) 
Addam  cerea  pruna:   honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo.     (Verg.) 

(F)  in  arsis,  chiefly  at  the  regular  cassura;  e.g. 
Stant  et  juniperi  et  castanes  hirsutse.     (Verg.) 
Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit.     (Verg.) 

(c)  in  thesis,  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  some- 
times shortened  instead  of  elided ;  e.  g. 

Credimus?  an  qui  am.ant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt?     (Verg.) 
Hoc  motu  radiantis  Etesise  in  vada  ponti.     (Cic.) 
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(d)  a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided  (there  being  only 
about  seven  instances  in  arsis,  and  a  few  of  monosyllables  in  thesis) ; 
e.g. 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitiam  agitantes.     (Enn.) 

Sed  dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  exsuperare  videtur.     (Lucr.) 

2.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  lengthened  by  292 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following ;  e.  g. 

Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquntur  sanguine  guttse !     (Verg.) 
Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantis  jubeatque  reverti.     (Verg.) 

3.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  293 
before  two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  sc,  st;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  br, 
fr,  tr.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Martial,  &c. 
(none  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid);  e.g. 

Nulla  fugse  ratio ;  nulla  spes  omnia  muta.     (Cat.) 

Tua  si  bona  nescis 
Servare,  frustra  clavis  inest  foribus.     (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before 
sp,  sc,  sq,  St,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have  about 
23  instances;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted. 
Other  poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance:  the  collocation  was 
avoided  altogether.  But  before  Greek  words,  e.g.  Smaragdos, 
and  (before  z  in)  Zacynthus,  instances  are  found  in  many  poets. 

4.  The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  uncommonly  by 
Vergil  (before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  s),  and  by  Ovid: 
very  rarely  by  others ;  e.  g. 

Tribulaque  traheaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  rastra.     (Verg.) 
So  once  final  a; 
Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia  sectoque  elephanto.     (Verg.) 

5.  Occasionally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a  short  final  closed  294 
syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with 

a  vowel :  this  is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or 
Greek  word  follows,  or  where  the  sense  is  interrupted;  e.g.  (all 
from  Vergil) : 

Pacem  me  exanimis  et  Martis  sorte  peremptis 

oratis  ?  Equidem  et  vivis  concedere  vellem. 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  quod  nunc  instat  agamus. 
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Olli  serva  datur,  operum  baud  ignara  Miner^iE, 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 
Pectoribiis  inhians^  spirantia  consulit  exta. 
In  thesis  it  is  very  rare;  e.g. 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Gaptiva  pubes.     (Hor.) 

V.     Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was   not  so  295 
definitely  fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse. 
The  principal  cases  of  laxity  may  be  classified  as  foUov^s^ 

1.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with 
their  original  long  quantity;  e.g.  fama  (nom.  s.),  soror,  pater, 
amet,  sciat,  ponetoat,  percipit,  vendidit,  amer,  loquar,  &c. 

2.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as 
short;  e.g.  domd  (abl.  s.),  probe  (adv.),  tac6,  manu,  viri,  &c. ; 
conrigi,  bonas,  foras,  dolos,  ovgs,  manus  (ace.  pi.),  bonis,  &c. 
Comp.  also§  205,  %zz. 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
were  sometimes  used  as  short.     Such  are 

{a)  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  conso- 
nants (cf.  §58);  e.  g.  immo,  ilia,  simiiliinss,  PhUippus,  esse,  6c- 
ctdto,  &c. 

(J))  Some  syllables  with  two  different  consonants;  e.g.  inter, 
Interim,  intus,  inde,  unde,  nSmpe,  omnis.  So  also  apparently 
voluptas,  magistratus,  ministrabit,  venustas,  sengctus,  &c.;  6x- 
pediant,  6xigere,  iixorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not 
lengthened,  though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant;  e.g. 
(in  Terence)  enim  vero,  auctus  sit,  soror  dictast,  dabit  n§mo,  sinaul 
conficiam,  tamgn  suspicor,  &c. ;  apud  is  frequently  so  used :  even 
student  facere.  This  licence  is  most  frequent,  when  the  final  con- 
sonant is  m,  s,  r,  or  t ;  and  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  early 
language  to  drop  the  final  consonant  (see  §  86.  15a,  5.  193,  5),  and 
to  shorten  the  final  vowel. 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  synizesis,  e.g.  tvos  for  tuos,  scjo  for  scio, 
&c.  see  §  92.  14a. 

1  See  Ritschl  i?/^^/«.  Mus.  (1859),  xiv.  395  sq.  and  Opusc.  ll.  Pref. 
pp.  TO,  I  r.  Also  Wagner's  Preface  to  Plant.  Aulularia  (1866),  and  to 
Terence  (1869).  The  latter  (with  Corssen  and  others)  goes  farther  in 
concedmg  such  licences  than  Ritschl. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  with  v^^hich  one  syllable  of  296 
a  v^'^ord  is  pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone 
with  which  the  other  syllables  are  pronounced^. 

Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent. 

Dissyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  unless 
they  are  enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short ;  on  the  penultimate, 
if  it  is  long. 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex 
accent.  The  circumflex  stands  only  on  monosyllables  which  have 
long  vowels ;  and,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penul- 
timate, if  that  have  a  long  vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short 
vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel ;  the  circumflex  by 
a  f"^  the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Monosyllables ;  ato,  mel,  fel;  ars,  pars,  niz,  fas;  sp§s,  flos,  mos, 
lis;  mons,  fons,  lux. 

Dissyllables-  deus,  citus,  arat;  deo,  Cato,  arant;  sollers,  pontus, 
ponto,  liina;  luna,  Roma,  vidit. 

Polysyllables ;  Ssrgius,  fiiscina,  credera;  Sergio,  fdscinas,  crederent, 
Met^llus,  fenestra;  Metello,  fenestra;  Sabiao,  prsedives;  Sabinus, 
Romane,  amicus,  amare. 

All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  297 
as  separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules ;  e.  g. 
auhelo,  redimo ;  undique,  itaque  (therefore') ;  itidem,  litinam,  posfc- 
nac,  postmodo,  iiitr6rsus,quicuinque,janiduduza,  esadversum,  quodsi, 
forsan,  &c.   So  respublica  or  res  publica. 

^  This  subdued  tone  is  called  by  grammarians  the  grave  accent. 
The  principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian, 
I.  5.  22—31. 
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A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  298 
caused,  according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These 
are  -que  (and),  -ne,  -ve,  -ce,  -met,  -pte,  -dnm,  and  also  the  separable 
words,  Quando,  inde;  e.g.  IfcaqTie  (and  so),  utiqiie  (and  as),  illlce, 
Mcine,  miliiniet,  respicadum,  exinds,  ecquando,  &c.  So  also  que  in 
pleraque.  In  the  case  of  many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to 
their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  whether  they  be 
considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a  compound ;  e.  g.  quandd- 
quidem,  scilicet,  quiljuslibet,  quaatiimvis,  &c. 

Prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.g.  Intra)  were  -'99 
regarded  as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  precede,  and 
belong  to.  In  inscriptions  they  are  frequently  written  as  one  word 
with  their  nouns.  The  Roman  grammarians  considered  them  to  have 
no  accent  v/hen  thus  preceding  their  noun  or  a  word  (e.g.  adjective 
or  genitive  case)  dependent  on  it;  e.g.  ad  eas,  adhuc,  in  fdro,  virtu- 
tem  propter  patris,  &c.  But  if  they  follow  their  noun,  they  are 
said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  qiiJBpropter,  quacum,  but  cum 
after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic ;  e.  g.  noTbiscum. 

(L.  Muller,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the 
caesura,  &c.,  confines  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  vos,  in 
company  with  dissyllabic  prepositions  in  -ter,  -tra;  e.g.  inter  nos, 
intra  se). 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented; 
e.g.  quo  die,  on  ^uuhich  day:  quo  die?  on  ^vhich  day? 

Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general   rules  are  some  words  in  30= 
which  the  accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable ;  e.  g. 

1.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last 
syllable;  e.g.  iliic,  prodtic,  tanton,  l>onan,  satia,  nostras,  for  illiee, 
produce,  tantone,  bonane,  satisne,  nostratis  (§  418),  &c. 

2.  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the 
antepenult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc.)  Va,leri,  Vergili,  &c.  (for  Valerie, 
Valerii;  VergUie,  Vergilii;  &c.);  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete 
compounds)  calefacis,  mansuefacit,  &c. 

It  would  appear^,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doc-  301 
trine  in  the  Roman  grammarians,  that  v/ords  of  more  than  three 
syllables  must  have  frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent 
another  subordinate  one;  e.g.  numeravimus,  sisteremus,  longltiido, 
difficuUatibus  had  probably  a  subordinate  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lables. 


1  See  Corssen  Aiisspr.  II.  p.  242  foil.  ed.  i. 
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The  first  part  of  a  compound  especially  may  have  retained  to 
some  extent  the  accent  which  it  had  as  a  simple  word ;  e.  g.  per- 

A 

gi-andis,  prseterixe,  versipellis,  -dndeviginti. 

The  frequent  omission  or  absorption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  302 
a  syllable  which  has  according  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the 
accent  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate 
or  penultimate  syllable  1.  The  effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance 
made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the  unaccented  syllables  after  it, 
were  the  cause  of  the  omission ,  e.  g.  inteUexisti  became  intellexti ; 
dehibeo,  del)eo;  gavideo,  gaiideo;  surripuit,  surpuit;  calcare,  cal- 
car;  armigerus,  armiger;  pueritia,  puertia;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  in  compounds ;  inquiro  for  in- 
qusero,  concludo  for  com-claudo,  abreptus  for  ab  raptus,  is  difficult 
to  explain,  so  long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  considered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  iUe-ce  to  illice,  illic,  suggests  doubts  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  above  §  298. 

1  lb.  p.  321  foil. 
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INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF   INFLEXION   IN    GENERAL. 

Words  may  be  divided  into   two    classes,  those  which  have  .^03 
inflexions^  and  those  which  have  not. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  are  inflected:  other  words  are  not. 

Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in  a  304 
word  in  order  to  fit  it  for  different  functions,  as  part  of  a  sentence. 
Thus  in  mulier,  nvoman;  miiiier-is  'zvo}nan''s;  mulier-es,  q^jomen; 
mulier-uin,  'Vjomen'' s :  ama-t,  lo-ue-s;  a.ma-sti,  lo^ve-dst;  amatns,  lo've-d; 
ama-ns,  lo'v-ing:  pu-n-go,  I  prick;  pu-pug-i,  I prick-ed;  pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed;  we  have  the  same  noun  or  verb  differently  inflected. 

That  part  of  a  word,  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  305 
different  uses,  is  called  the  stem.     In  the  above  words  mulier,  ama, 
and  pug  are  the  stems.     The  suffix,  which  forms  the  inflexion,  often 
affects  or  is  affected  by  the  neighbouring  letters  of  the  stem,  so  that 
the  two  melt  as  it  were  into  one  another. 

A  stem  is  in  Latin  rarely  used  without  having,  or  at  least  having 
had,  some  inflexions ;  e.  g.  consul  is  both  stem  and  nominative  case ; 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  nominative  suffix  is  incompatible 
with  1  (see  §  176,  5). 

1  Throughout  this  book  great  and  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
F.  Neue's  Formenlehre  Th.  i.  (1866);  Th.  li.  (1861).  The  authorities, 
on  which  the  statements  in  the  text  are  based,  will  usually  be  found 
there.  Frequent  reference  has  also  been  made  to  Ruddimann's  (ed. 
Stallbaum  1823),  Schneider's  (1819),  G.  T.  Kriiger's  (1842),  Madvig's 
{3rd  ed.  1857),  ^"^d  Key's  (2nded.  1858)  Grammars.  Also  to  Bucheler's 
Gnindriss  der  latein.  Declinatioji  (1866);  besides  Corssen,  Ritschl,  &c. 
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Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  frequently  a  306 
common  part:  such  common  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root 
sta-  is  common  to  sta-re,  sta-tio,  sta-tuo,  sta-men,  sta-tHra,  sta- 
tim,  &c.,  to  standi  standing,  stablish,  standing-thread,  standing- 
height,  instantly,  Sec.  A  root  may  be  used  as  a  stem,  or  the  stem 
may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions.  The  additions 
made  to  form  a  stem  from  a  root  are  discussed  in  Book   III. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same, 
and  will  be  treated  of  together.  The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite 
distinct,  but  the  formation  of  certain  verbal  nouns,  though  properly 
belonging  to  Book  III.,  is  generally  treated  in  connection  with  the 
inflexions  of  the  verbs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   NOUN   INFLEXIONS,    AND   PARTICULARLY 
OF   GENDER. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in,  307 
the  end  of  the  stem.     They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  number, 
and  the  case,  of  the  word. 

As  regards  gender  a  two-fold  distinction  was  made;  (i)  accord-  30S 
ing  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (2)  according  as  the  sex 
attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  neuter  gender :  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus 
living  creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have 
names  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  not  marked  throughout  all  the  309 
cases.  In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  class,  the  feminine  was 
perhaps  originally  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  through- 
out, and  it  still  is  so  in  most  cases.  The  masculine  and  neuter 
differ  only  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural.  , 

In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine  are  alike  through- 
out: the  neuter  differs  from  both  in  the  accusative,  and  usually 
in  the  nominative. 
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The  neuter  form  is  always  the  same  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases.  In  the  singular  of  the  first  class  this  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  accusative  masculine :  in  the  second  class  it  is 
the  bare  stem,  unprotected  by  a  suffix,  and  therefore  sometimes 
withered :  in  the  plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a. 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives,  s^o 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to 
represent  all  three  genders;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to 
represent  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  from 
the  neuter;  i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  bonus  (m.), 
bona  (f),  bonum  (n.) ;  tristis  (m.  f.),  triste  (n.);  amans  (m.  f.  n.), 
but  accusative  amantem  (m.  f.),  amans  (n.). 

Substantives  differ  from   adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions.  31^ 
chiefly  in  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.     But 

1.  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form; 
e.g.  Julius  (m.);  Julia  (f);  equus  (m.);  equa  (f.). 

2.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,  though 
with  stems  in  -0 ;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  mascuHne,  or 
feminine,  or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  exclusively  used  for  substan- 
tives, and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  the  masculine 
gender,  others  to  the  feminine.  E.g.  no  adjective  is  formed  with 
the  suffix  -ion :  again  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the 
suffix  -ion,  or  -tat  are  feminine;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -or  are 
masculine. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  312 
by  the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive's  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use 
of  an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it ;  e.  g. 
humus  is  known  to  be  feminine,  because  dura  humus,  not  durus 
humus  is  used. 

An  adjective,  where  the  form  is  not  determinately  significant, 
is  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender,  as  that  of  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  or  thing  is  not  3^3 
always  expressed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in 
defiance  of  the  true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was 
of  importance.     Many  animals  are  denoted  by  a  substantive  of  only 
one  form  and  only  one  gender,  the  masculine  or  feminine  having 
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been  originally  selected,  according  as  the  male  or  female  was  most 
frequently  thought  of.  Animals  of  the  kind  generally  would  be 
spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  noun,  whether  it  were 
mascuhne  or  feminine;  e.g.  olores  (m.)  snvans  in  general;  anates 
ducks^  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas 
or  femina,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added ;  e.  g  olor  femina,  the  female 
siuan;  anas  mas,  the  male  duck.  Such  nouns  are  called  epiccBna 
(Quint,  i.  I.  24). 

In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.g.  .ffitna,  can  be  spoken  of  as 
masculine,  if  mons  be  added;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  flumen  be 
added :  and  the  appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  some- 
times without  the  explanatory  word  being  expressed;  e.g.  Eunuclius 
acta  est,  i.e.  the  play  Eunucbus;  Geatauro  invehitur  magna,  i.e.  on 
the  ship  Centauros.     So  occasionally  lierba  or  litera  is  understood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables,  314 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  objects  were  as  follows: 

I.  Names  of  persons:  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  names  of  females,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter 
gender  in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  feminine;  e.g.  in  Plautus,  and 
Terence,  Planesium,  GlycSrium,  Phronesium,  Steplianiiim,  Del- 
pliium. 

For  Appellatt'ves.,  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relation-  315 
ship,  there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the 
males  and  females ;  e.  g.  mas,  femina ;  pater,  mater ;  avus,  avia ; 
proavus,  proavia,  &c. ;  filius,  filia;  puer,  puella;  nepos,  neptis, 
&c. ;  vir,  mulier;  maritus,  uxor;  vitricus,  noverca;  privignus,  pri- 
vigna;  socer,  socrus;  gener,  nurus;  frater,  soror;  patruus,  amita; 
avunctUus,  matertera;  verna  (m.),  ancilla  (f ) ;  antistes,  antistita; 
hospes,  hospita;  cliens,  clienta;  tiMcen,  tibicina;  fidicen,  fidicina. 
So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs)  with  -or  for  masculine,  and  -rix 
for  feminine ;  e.  g.  tonsor,  tonstrix. 

Homo,  animans  (of  a  rational  creature)  are  masculine ;  virgo  and 
matrona,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  2nd  class  of  nouns)  are  common:  viz.  conjimx, 
parens,  aflanis,  patruelis,  sgnex,  juvenis,  adulescens,  infans.  In 
Ennius  and  Nasvius  puer,  nepos,  and  socrus  are  common.  So  are 
ranked  hospes  (in  the  poets)  and  antistes.  In  none  of  these,  except 
puer  (when  used  as  f.)  and  verna  is  the  form  opposed  to  the  sex. 

Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine,  316 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  denoted  were  filled  by  men, 
or  at  least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women.  ,       .; 
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The  following  are  sometimes  feminine;  civis,  miiniceps,  con- 
tu"bernalis,  hostis,  exul,  vates,  sacerdcs,  augur  (once  or  twice), 
dux,  c5mes,  satelles,  custos,  interpres,  miles,  vindex,  index,  jUdex 
testis,  prseses,  heres,  artifex,  auctcr.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  dpifex,  carnifex,  auspex, 
sponsor,  viator,  defensor,  tutor,  auceps,  manceps. 

So  also  some  with  -a  stems  (see  §  335) ;  aunga,  advena,  Sec. 

Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females;  e.  g.  cornicen, 
tibicen,  tubicen;  latro,  fullo,  mango,  ngbiilo. 

Some  w^ords  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  or  317 
women  retain  their  original  gender;  e.g.  manclpium  (n.)  a  chattel^ 
acroama  (n.)  a  musical  performer,  scortum  (n.),  prostroulum  (n.) ; 
Tlgilise  (f.),  excuMse  (f.),  oper^  (f),  delicise  (f.);  auxilia  (n.). 

a.     Names  of  Animals.     For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  318 
Romans  had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.     The  stems  in  -0  are  masc,  those  in  -a  fem. 

Agnus,  agna;  aper,  apra;  aries  (m.),  vervex  (m.),  6vis  (f.); 
asinus,  asina;  asellus,  asella;  Mrcus,  caper,  capra;  catus  (m.), 
feles  (f.);  catiilus,  catula;  cervus,  cerva;  colnmlsus,  columba; 
6quus,  equa;  gallus,  gallina;  lissdus,  capella ;  Mnnus,  hinna;  ju- 
vencus,  juvenca ;  leo  (m.),  lea,  or  (Greek)  le^na;  lupus,  lupa; 
miilus,  mula ;  porcus,  porca ;  siniius,  simia  (also  of  apes  in  general) ; 
taurus,  vacca ;  verres,  scrofa ;  vitulus,  vitula ;  ursus,  ursa. 

(Of  these  ovis  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  as  masc.  in  old 
sacrificial  language.  Varro  had  the  expression  lupus  femina:  Cato 
had  porcus  femina.) 

For  most  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form ;  e.  g. — 

Quadrupeds  (besides  above);  bidens  (f.  sc.  ovis);  bos  (m.  f.);  319 
camelus  (m.  f.) ;  canis  (m.  f.) ;  damma  (m.  f.) ;  eleplia,ns,  elephantus 
(m.  rarely  f.);  fiber  (m.);  glls  (m.);  hystrix  (f.) ;  Igpus  (m. 
rarely  f.) ;  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.) ;  mus  (m.) ;  mustella  (f.) ;  nitella 
(f.) ;  panthera  (f.) ;  pardus  (m.) ;  quadrupes  (m.  f.  n.) ;  sorex 
(m.) ;  sus  (m.  f.) ;  talpa  (f.  rarely  m.) ;  tigris  (f.  rarely  m.) ;  ves- 
pertilio  (m.) ;  vulpes  (f.). 

Birds:  e.g.  accipiter  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  ales  (m,  f.) ;  anas  (f.) ;  anser  320 
(m.  rarely  f.) ;  aquila  (f.) ;  avis  (f.) ;  bilbo  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  ciconia 
(f.);  ciris  (f.);  cornix  (f.);  cotiimix  (f.);  cygnus  (m.),  olor  (m.); 
ftilica  and  fulix  (f ) ;  graculus  (m.) ;  grus  (f.  rarely  m.) ;  liirundo 
(f.);  ibis  (f.);  luscinius  (m.),  luscinia  (f.  also  of  nightingales  m 
general);  morula  (f.);   milvus,  miluus  (m.);    noctua  (f ) ;   oscen 
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(m.  f.);  palumbes  (m.  f.),  palunibus(m.);  passer  (m.);  pavo  (m.); 
perdix  (m.  f.);  pica  (f.);  stOrims  (m.);  strtithocamelus  (m.  f.); 
turdus  (rarely  f.) ;  turtur  (m.  f.) ;  vultur  (m.). 

Reptiles :   e.  g.  anguis    (m.  f.) ;    bilfo    (m.) ;    clianissleon    (m.) ;  321 
cSluber  (m.),  colubra  (f.  also  of  snakes  generally)  ;  crdcodilus  (m.)  ; 
draco  (m.) ;  lacertus  (m.),  lacerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  generally) ;  rana 
(f.) ;  serpens  (m.  f.) ;  stellio  (m.) ;  testMo  (f.). 

Fishes :  acipenser  (m.) ;  milgil  (m.) ;  mursena  (f.) ;  mullus  (m.) ; 
piscis  (m.) ;  rhombus  (m.) ;  salar  (m.)  ;  scarus  (m.)  ;  solea  (f,). 

Iwyertebrates :  apis  (f.);  cicada  (f.) ;  araneus  (m.),  aranea  (f. 
also  of  spiders  generally) ;  cimex  (m.) ;  cillex  (m.) ;  formica  (f.) ; 
Mrfldo  (f.);  lendes  (pi.  f.);  limax  (f.  rarely  m.);  mtirex  (m.); 
musca  (f.) ;  papilio  (m.) ;  pedis  (m.  f.) ;  pulex  (m.) ;  sepia  (f.) ; 
vermis  (m.)  ;  vespa  (f.). 

3.  Almost  all  trees   and  shrubs  are  feminine.     Some  of  them  322 
have  -0  stems  (§  336),  but  these  are  mostly  from  the  Greek. 

Of  plants  and  flowers^  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly 
feminine. 

Names  of  fruits  and  ^oods  are  often  neuter,  with  stems  in  -0, 
and  some  trees  are  also  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  product. 

The  principal  masculine  names  are :  acanthus,  amaracus  (alsof.), 
asparagus,  boletus,  calamus,  carduus,  crdcus,  cytisus  (also  f.),  dfl- 
mus,  ficus  (also  f.),  fungus,  helleborus  (often -um  n.),  intiibus  (also 
inttibum  n.),  juncus,  lotus  (usually  f.),  malus  (but  as  an  apple 
tree  f.),  muscus,  dleaster,  pampinus  (also  f.),  raphanus,  rhamnus, 
rubus,  rilmex  (also  f.),  scirpus. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are  apium,  acer,  balsamum,  laser, 
papaver  (also  m.),  piper,  robur,  siler,  siser  (but  in  plural  siseres), 
tClber  {truffle) :  and  the  fruits  or  'woods  arbutum,  buxum,  &c.  (but 
castanea,  olea,  balanus,  are  also  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  fern, 
gen.     So  buxus  and  buxum  for  a  flute). 

4.  Names  of  jewels  are  mainly  feminine  and  Greek.  323 
Masculine  are  adamas,  beryllus,  carbunculus,  chrysolithus  (also 

f.),  6nyx  (as  a  marble^  or  a  cup)^  opalus,  sardonyx  (also  f.),  sma- 
ragdus,  &c. 

5.  Names  of  towns ^  countries^  &c.  have,  if  of  Latin  origin,  their  324 
gender  marked  by  their  termination;  e.g.  masculine;  Veii,  Puteoli, 
properly  the  Feians^  &c. :  feminine ;  e.  g.  Africa  (sc.  terra),  Italia, 
Roma :  neuter ;  Tarentum,  B6ngventum,  Reate,  Praeneste,  Anxur  (n. 
also  m.  of  the  mountain),  Tibur  (n.). 
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Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Greek  gender  (though  often 
with  stems  in  -0),  others,  owing  sometimes  to  their  termination 
being  misunderstood,  have  other  genders :  e.  g.  Argos  usually  neut., 
but  Statius  has  frequently  patrios  Argos,  aflictos  Argos,  &c. ;  Livy 
occasionally  Argi,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimes  feminine  in  -is,  e.  g.  Uliturgis  ; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -i,  e.  g.  Illiturgi. 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  Lsuctra,  Artasata,  Tigrano- 
certa. 

6.  Names  of  mountains  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  325 
marked  feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -e) ;  e.  g.  .Stna, 
Ida,  Rliocldpe,  &c.;  or  neuter  terminations  (nom.  in  -um,  Greek  in 
-e) ;  e.  g.  Pelion,  SoractS,     Alpes  (pi.)  is  feminine. 

7.  Names  of  H'vers  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems, 
except  Allia,  Duria,  Sagra,  Lethe,  Styx,  which  are  feminine.  But 
sometimes  rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  fiumen  and  giving  a 
termination  in  -um ;  e.  g.  flmnen  Rhenmn  (Hor.) ;  flmnen  Granicmn 
(Plin.)  ;  &c. 

8.  Names  of  nvinds  are  masculine;  e.g.  aquilo,  Yultumus,  &c. 
So  also  Etesiee  (pi.). 

All  indecllnahle  words  are  neuter:  e.g.  fas,  nefas,  instar  (except  326 
barbaric  names,  e.  g.  Abraham) ;  and  to  this  class  belong  infinitives 
(e.  g.  non  dolere  istud,  totum  hoc  philosophari) ;  words  used  as  names 
of  themselves  (e.g.  istuc  'taceo,'  hoc  ipsum  'honesti');  and  often 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (as  'c  in  g  commutato');  but  these  last 
are  sometimes  feminine,  litera  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

In  Latin  the  only  distinction  in    point    of  number   which  is  327 
marked  by  inflexions  is  between  one  {singular  number),  and  more 
than  one  {plural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions   ot  number  will  be  best  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  their  meaning,  have  no  plural, 
others  have  no  singular. 
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1.  The  following  have  ordinarily  no  plural : 

{a)  Propernames  of  persons  and  places ;  e.g.  Metellus,  Roma,  &c.;  328 
but  Metelli  of  several  members  of  the  family;  Camilli  of  persons 
with  qualities  like  CamiUus :  Gallise,  of  the  two  divisions  of  Gaul, 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Transalpina ;  Volcani  of  gods  with  different  at- 
tributes, or  bearing  the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c. 

{U)  Single  natural  objects;  e.g.  sol,  the  sun;  teUus,  the  earth; 
but  soles  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are  more  suns 
than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days,  &c. 

(c)  Cont'inua;  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or 
weighed,  not  numbered,  e.g.  cnior,  blood;  ros,  de^ ;  ses,  bron%e ; 
fnunentum,  corn ;  faba,  beans,  as  a  class  ;  fumus,  smoke.  But  these 
are  used  in  the  plural,  when  several  kinds,  or  distmrX  pieces  or  drops, 
are  meant ;  e.  g.  vina,  different  <wines ;  nives,  flakes  of  snozu ;  fabsc, 
individual  beans ;  sera,  bronze  •rtvorks  of  art ;  carnes,  pieces  of  flesh ; 
fumi,  cwreaths  of  smoke.  In  poetry  the  plural  is  sometimes  used 
without  such  a  distinction. 

(d)  Abstract  nouns ;  e.  g.  justitla,  justice ;  but  not  uncommonly 
the  plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in 
several  forms,  e.  g.  virtutes,  ^virtues ;  cupiditates,  desires ;  odia,  cases 
of  hatred ;  conscientise,  se'veral  persons''  co72Sciousness  (of  guilt)  ; 
mortes,  deaths  (of  se-veral  persons')  ;  ot-ia,  periods  of  rest ;  adventus, 
arrinjals  ;  maturitates,  culminations;  vicxnitaXeu,  position  of  people  as 
neighbours;  lapsus,  slips;  calores,  frigora,  times  of  heat ^  of  cold; 
similitudines,  resemblances;  Sec. 

2.  The  following  are  found  only  or  ordinarily  In  the  plural;  329 
though  some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are 
denoted  by  singulars. 

(a)  Names  of  certain  tonvns  or  places.,  See:  TlieTbse,  Tigra- 
nocerta,  Leuctra,  Veji  (originally  the  Feians),  Cannae  (i.e.  Reeds): 
Gades,  Cumse.     So  Pergama,  the  towers  of  Troy,  Tartara. 

(b)  Groups  of  islands  and  mountains,  &c. ;  e.g.  Cyclades,  Alpes, 
EscLuiliee,  Tempo  (properly  ^/£";2j). 

(c)  Bodies  of  persons:  e.g.  decemviri,  a  commission  of  ten 
(though  we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner)  &c.; 
majores,  ancestors;  procSres,  T^rimores,  leading  men;  Uloevi, children ; 
inf6ri,  the  spirits  belcnv ;  auperi,  the  Gods  abo've ;  ccelites,  the  heanjenly 
ones;  penates,  the  hearth  gods;  manes,  the  ghosts ;  gratise,  the 
Graces;  Furise,  the  Furies ;  Dirse,  Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses)  ; 
&c. 
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{d)  Parts  of  the  body;  e.g.  artus,  the  joints;  cervices  (before 
Hortensius),  the  neck  (neckbones }) -^  esta,  intestina,  viscera,  the 
Internal  organs;  fauces,  the  throat;  lactes,  the  lacteal  'vessels; 
pantices,  bowels ;  renes,  kidtieys ;  tori,  the  muscles ;  pracordia,  mid- 
riff; ilia,  loins. 

(e)     Names  of  feasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calendae,  Nonse,  Idus ;  ferise,  330 
the  feast-day ;  nundinse,  market-day ;  Baccliaiialia,  y^-^j^  of  Bacchus ; 
&c. 

(/*)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  &c.;  altaria,  an  altar; 
ambages,  e-vasion  (but  §  415);  angnsti^,  straits  (sing,  rare);  argH- 
tise,  subtlety;  antes,  ro<ws,  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools ^  esp.  ^iveapons, 
armour;  a,rmameiita,  ship''s  tackli?ig;  balnea,  the  baths,  i.e.  bath- 
house,; bigf3,  a  carriage  and  pair  (sing,  not  till  Sen.);  cancelli,  rail- 
ings; casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly  meshes^  cf.  §  432);  castra,  a 
camp  (properly  huts^  tetits  ?  castrum  is  found  only  as  part  of  proper 
names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novum);  clatiiri,  a  grating;  claustra,  bars 
(sing,  in  Sen.  Curt,  rarely);  clitellae,  a  pack  saddle  {panniers})-^ 
COTQ-V^^Q^,  fetters  (but  §446);  crerQVii>.6.i%  child's  rattle,  &c.;  cun^, 
c^nabula,  inciinabula,  cradle;  deiiciaa,  delight;  divitiss,  riches;  es- 
cubise,  the  n.vatch;  gpulse,  a  dinner;  exsgq.tiiS3,  funeral  procession; 
exuviae,  thi-ngs  stripped  off,  spoils;  facetige,  jokes  (sing,  rare);  false, 
scaffolding ;  fasti,  the  Calendar;  fori,  benches;  f races,  oil  dregs; 
grates,  thanks  (§  418);  indutia,  a  truce;  ineptise,  silliness  (sing,  in 
Plaut.  Ter.);  infSrise,  offerings  to  the  shades  below;  infitias,  denial 
(cf.  §369);  ins,i6\s&,  ambush;  m'hmcii'.si,  hostility  (rarely  sing.);  lapi- 
cidinse,  stone  quarries;  loculi,  compartme72ts,  and  so  box,  bag,  &c.; 
lustra,  a  den;  manubise,  booty;  min^,  threats;  mosnia,  town  walls; 
niigse,  trifles;  nuptise,  marriage;  obices,  bolts  (but  §  439) ;  parietinse, 
ruins;  p3ialerss,  horse  trappings;  prssstigis,  juggling  tricks;  prgces, 
prayers  (but  §  438);  T^xlmitisa,  frst  fridts ;  puglllares,  writing  tablets; 
quadrigse,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert.) ;  quisquilis, 
refuse;  reliqui^,  the  remains;  rSpagula,  bolts,  &c.;  salinse,  saltpits ; 
sata,  the  crops;  scalse,  stairs;  scopas,  a  broom;  sentes,  thornbush; 
serta,  a  wreath;  sovdes,  f  It h  (sing,  rare  §  421);  suppetias,  supply  (cf. 
§  369);  teuebrse,  the  darkness;  tliemi^,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  balnese); 
tesqua,  wastes  ;  valYse,  folding-doors ;  vepres,  thorns  (but  cf.  §430); 
vindicise,  claims;  virgulta,  bushes;  utensilia,  necessaries. 

Some  of  these  words  are  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 
See  the  references. 

3.     The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  witj^  a  special  331 
meaning,  besides  their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural : 

sedes  sing,  a  temple,  plur.  a  house  (properly,  hearths,  chambers  ?) ; 
§-qua,  water;  aquaa,  a  watering-place :  auxilium,  assistance;  auxilia, 
means  of  assistance^  auxiliary  troops:  bonum,  a  good;  bona,  goods, 
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i.e.  one's  property:  career,  a  prison;  carcSres,  the  barriers  (in  horse 
races):  codicillus,  a  small  piece  of  ^wood;  codicilli,  <v:riting  tablets: 
copia,  plenty;  copise,  supplies^  troops:  comitium,  the  place  of  tribes- 
assembly  at  Rom?;  comitia,  the  assembly:  fides  sing,  a  harpstring^ 
plur.  a  strittged  instrument :  fortflna,  fortune;  fortunse,  one''s  posses- 
sions: gratia,  thankfulness;  gratiaa,  grates,  thanks:  hortus,  a  garden; 
horti,  pleasure-gardens^  a  cowitry  house:  impedimentum,  a  hhidrance; 
impedimenta,  baggage:  littera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) ;  litterse,  a 
letter,  i.e.  epistle:  liidus,  a  game;  lildi,  Public  Games:  natalis,  a 
birthday;  natales,  one''s  descent:  opera,  <work;  operse,  ivorkmen:  Ops, 
a  goddess;  opera,  help;  opes,  <ivealth,  resources:  pars,  apart;  partes, 
a  part  on  the  stage:  rostrum,  a  beak;  rostra,  the  tribune  or  pulpit  at 
Rome:  tabiila,  a  plank;  tabulse,  account  books. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  CASE  INFLEXIONS  IN  GENERAL. 


In  Latin  the  distinctions  of  case  are  in  the  singular  five,  the  332 
cases  being  named  nominati've,  accusati-ve,  geniti've,  datinje,  ablati've. 
In  some  nouns  with  stems  in  -0,  besides  others  derived  from  the 
Greek,  a  sixth  form,   (not  properly  a  case,  cf.  §  1007),  generally 
called  the  'vocati've  is  also  found. 

In  the  plural  there  are  only  four;  viz.  nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  and  a  common  form  for  the  dative  and  ablative. 

Another  case,  distinguished  in  some  other  languages,  called  the 
locati've,  is  in  Latin  alvi^ays  the  same  in  form,  as  either  the  genitive, 
dative,  or  ablative. 

A  similar  confusion  of  forms  is  found  between  some  of  the  other 
cases  in  some  classes  of  nouns.  Originally  perhaps  there  was  a 
diiferent  form  for  each  case  in  each  number. 

Nouns  and  pronouns,  whether  substantival  or  adjectival,  may  333 
be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  case  inflexions  (called 
collectively   their  decknsion)  into    two   great  classes,  containing 
respectively — 

I.  Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  -e,  or  -0. 

II.  Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -u,  -i,  or  a  consonant  i 
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All  the  pronouns,  except  personal  pronouns,  belong  to  the 
first  class,  though  a  few  have  kindred  forms  belonging  to  the 
second  class. 

The  personal  pronouns  belong  strictly  to  neither  class.  They 
will  be  treated  of  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  class. 

The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular  (except  in 
the  pronouns),  the  locative  singular,  and  the  nominative  plural 
(except  in  a  few  -e  stems)  alike,  and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  in  -rum  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except  in  two  -e  stems)  in  -is. 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
native plural  ending  in  -s,  the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the 
ablative,  the  genitive  plural  in  -um,  the  dat.  abl.  plural  in  -biis 
(usually  -iMs). 

Some  of  these  differences  were  not  found  in  the  older  language. 
See  Chapters  vi.  and  xii. 

[The  ordinary  division  of  nouns  substantive  was  into  five 
declensions.  Of  these  the  ist  contained  -a  stems  (§  339)  ;  the  and, 
-0  stems  (§  344  sqq.);  the  3rd,  consonant  (Chap,  xi.)  and  -i  stems 
(Chap.  X.);  the  4th,  -u  stems  (Chap,  ix.);  and  the  5th,  -e  stems 
(§  340)'  Adjectives  were  divided  into  those  of  three  terminations, 
-us,  -a,  mn  (§§  339,  344);  those  of  two  terminations,  -is,  -e  (Chap, 
x.),  and  -or,  -us  (§  460);  and  those  of  one  termination,  e.g.  felix 
(Chaps.  X.  XI.)]. 

Examples  of  the  regular  declensions  of  the  different  subordinate 
classes  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  Any  peculiar  forms 
of  inflexion  which  existed  will  be  found  in  Chapters  vi.  and  xil., 
or  appended  to  the  mention  of  the  particular  word  to  which  they 
relate. 


CHAPTER  V. 
NOUNS  OF  CLASS  1. 

I.     Gender. 

As  regards  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  class,  with  comparatively  335 
few  exceptions,  (i)  all  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  have  stems  in 
-0  ;  (2)  all  feminine  nouns  have  stems  in  -a,  or  -es. 

8 
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The  exceptions  are  as  follows ; 

1.  Some  stems  in  -a  are  masculine;  e.g.  appellative  substan- 
tives expressing  occupations  in  which  men  are  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily thought  of,  viz.  accola,  agricola,  incola;  assecla,  advena, 
convSna;  auriga,  collega,  conviva,  guinia,  lanista,  liza,  matricida, 
parricida,  profuga,  transfilga,  popa,  raljula,  scrilsa,  scurra,  verna. 
And  the  same  tennination  was  given  to  Greek  words  in  --qs-,  e.g. 
nauta,  poeta,  Persa,  Scytha  (see  §  475). 

Damma  is  also  sometimes  masc:  talpa  larely  so  (§  319). 

So  also  almost  all  rivers  (§  t,2s)  '•  e.g.  Sequana,  Trelaia,  &:c,  and 
Hadria  (the  Hadriatic  sea). 

A  considerable  number  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Numa,  Lamia, 
Aliala,  Pansa,  Sulla,  GallDa,  Natta,  Tucca,  Nasica,  Perpenna,  Cinna, 
Mela,  Messalla,  Poplicdla.  So  also  some  feminine  appellatives  were 
used  as  family  names  of  men,  e.g.  P.uga,  Scapula,  Sura,  Fimbria, 
Merula,  Pica,  Musca,  Murena,  DjlalaeUa,  Feaestelia,  Eomlaa,  Trabea. 

2.  Some   words   with  -o   stems    are    feminine.       These    are  3.*^ 
chiefly  either  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of 
jewels  and  towns. 

(a)  alvus  (in  old  language  m.);  cartoasus,  cdlus  (sometimes 
m.),  humus,  vannus.     For  d6mus  see  §  394. 

{b)  Names  of  trees :  sesculus,  alnus,  arbutus,  biix'jis,  csdrus, 
cerasiis,  citrus,  comus,  corulus,  cupressus,  cytisus  (also  m..), 
6'oeuus,  fagus,  faselus,  ficus  (rarely  m.),  fraxinus,  junipgrus,  laurus, 
lotus  (rarely  m.),  mains  {aj") pie-tree)^  morus,  myrtus,  nardus, 
crnus,  papyrus,  pLius,  pirus,  platanus,  pomus,  populas,  prilnus, 
qiieixus,  sabUcus,  sorbus,  spinus,  ulnius.     Also  balanus,  acorn. 

(r)  Jewels:  e.g.  ametliystus,  crystallus,  sappliirus,  topazus, 
meliclirysos. 

{d)  Towns,  &c. ;  Abydus,  ^gyi)tus,  Aspendus,  Carystus, 
Cliersonesuis,  Cyprus,  Epidamnus,  Epidauras,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus, 
Riiodus,  &c. ;  but  Canopus  (m.),  Isthmus  (m.),  Orcliomsuus  (m.), 
fontus  (m.).     So  also  Delos,  Lemnos,  Sec.  are  feminine. 

(e)  For  Greek  appellatives,  e.g.  atomus,  mStliodus,  &c., 
SL-e  §  478. 

3.  Of  nouns  in  -es   only  dies  and  meridies  are  masculine.  337 
Pies  however  is  in  the  singular  number  often  feminine,  especially  as 
an  appointed  daj^  and  almost  exclusively  fern,  when  it  means  time, 
period  of  time. 

All  neuters  (except  some  pronouns,  §  370)  have  nom.  ace.  sing.  33S 
ill  -um:  except  virus,  vulgus  (also  masc,  and  in  ace.  often  vulgum), 
r.iid  the  Greek  pelagus,  plur.  pelage.     (Virus  and  vulgus  have  no 
i-u-al.) 
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II.    Inflexions  of  Case. 

The  suffixes  for  the  different  cases  are  usually  combined  with  339 
the   final  vowel   of  the  stem,    so   as   not  always  to    be   readily 
distinguishable. 


I.     Declension  of  stems  in  -a  and  -e. 

I.  The  substantive  stems  in  -a  (chiefly  feminine),  and  the 
feminine  form  of  those  adjectives  which  have  stems  in  -0,  are  declined 
alike;  e.g.  mensa  (f.),  a  table;  scriba  (m,),  a  clerk;  bSna  (adj.  f.), 
good;  tgngra  (adj.  f.),  tender.  There  are  no  neuters  of  this  declen- 
sion. 

1.     Stems  in  -e  of  this  class  (comp.  §  407)  are  all  substantives  340 
and  all  feminine:  one  (dies)  is  also  masculine.     All  but  a  few  have 
stems  in  -ie  with  a  short  antepenultimate,  and  most  are  words  of  - 
more  than  three  syllables. 

They  are  as  follows:  dies,  fames  (also  famis),  fides,  plebes 
(also  plebs),  res,  spes,  and  (in  ablative  sing,  only)  scabre,  squale ; 

acies,  ailuvies  (v/ith  other  derivatives  of  lavo),  barbaries,  csssi- 
ries,  caries,  congeries,  effigies,  esuries,  facies,  glacies,  inglilvies, 
luxuries,  macgries,  macies,  materies,  miiries  (only  nom.  s.),  paup§- 
ries,  pernicies  (?  permities,  Munro,  ad  Liicr.  i.  451),  proggnies,  rabies, 
rSqvies  (also  with  stem  in  -et,  §  445),  sanies,  scabies,  sSries,  species, 
superficies,  tempgries,  and  its  compound  intemperies ; 

and  abstract  substantives  in  -ities,  viz.  araarities,  amicities, 
avarities,  calvities,  canities,  durities,  Isntities,  mollities,  mmiditieai, 
neqvities,  nigrities,  notities,  pigrities,  pianities,  pidlities,  segnities, 
spurcities,  tristities,  vastities. 

Only  two  of  these  words,  viz.  res  and  dies,  are  inflected  through-  341 
out  all  cases  of  both  numbers.  None  (besides  dies  and  res)  have  any 
plural,  except  acies,  facies,  efngies,  species,  spes,  series,  which  are 
found  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ;  glacies  in  accus. 
(Verg.),  eluvies  in  nom.  (Curt.).  But  old  forms  of  spes,  viz.  speres, 
nom.  ace.  plur.,  speribus,  dat.  abl.  plur.,  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Ennius  and  Varro  respectively^.  Facierum  is  quoted  from  Cato, 
Specienim,  speciebus  occur  in  the  Digest,  &c 

^  The  stem  appears  to  have  been  spes- :  compare  sper-o.  So  also 
perhaps  dies-;  comp.  diur-nus.     See  also  §  405. 
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The  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  rare\  except  from  dies,  342 
res,  spes,  fides,  and  plebe?. 

These  cases  appear  to  have  ended  regularly  in  -ei  in  and  after 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  latest  (Gell.  ix.  14),  but  whether 
ei  vv^as  usually  one  syllable  or  two  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  was 
a  diphthong.  Before  that  time  ei  is  proved  to  be  sometimes  di- 
syllabic, but  in  the  words  diei,  fidei  and  fid§i,  rei  and  r6i  only.  See 
§§357,  360. 

Luxuries,  materies,  bartjaries,  intempSries,  effigies,  and  almost  all 
the  words  in  -ities,  have  collateral  stems  in  -a  (of.  §  932),  and  these 
supply  the  forms  generally  used  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular. 


Examples:  mensa,  a  table;  bona  (adj.),  good;  luxuria,  luxury ;  343 
res,  a  thing;  acies,  a  point.     All  feminine. 


Stems  in 

Stems  in  -a. 

-a  and  -e. 

Stems  m  -e. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

mensa 

bdna 

luxiiria 

or  luxiiri§-s 

re-s 

acie-a 

Ace. 

mensa-m 

bona-m 

luxuria-m 
or  luxurie-m 

re-m 

acie-m 

Gen.  \ 

Log.  ) 
Dat.  J 

meusse 

bonse 

luxuris9 

re-i 

acii  or 
acie 

Abl. 

mensa 

bona 

luxuria 
or  luxurie 

re 

acie 

Plural. 

Nom. 

mensse 

bonse    ) 

(Plural 

».S     n 

acie-s 

Ace. 

mensa-s 

bona^s  \ 

not  used) 

re-s 

Gen, 

mensa-rum  bona-rum 

re-rum 

(none) 

Loc.  ) 

Dat.  \ 

mensi-s 

boni-s 

re-bus 

(none) 

Abl.  ) 

2.     Ordinary   declension   of  -0  stems. 

The  following  is  the  regular  declension  of  substantives  with  344 
stems  ending  in  -0,  and  of  adjectives,  with  the  like  stems,  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  gender. 

e.g.  animtis  (m.),  a  soul;   beUum  (n,),  (war;  bSnus  (adj.),  ^00^. 

1  Quintilian  says  (i.  6,  §  26),  *'Nec  plurimum  refert,  nulla  hjec  an 
pnxdura  sint.  Nam  quid  'progenies'  genetivo  singulari,  quid  plurali 
'spes'  faciet?" 
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Mascul 

ine 

Neu 

ter 

Singular. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Nom. 

anima-s 

b6nu-3     ) 

Voc. 

animS 

bon-S       ( 

bellu-m 

bSnu-m 

Ace. 

animii-in 

bSnu-irl    ) 

Gen.  ) 
Log.  ] 

animi 

bdni 

beUi 

bdnl 

Dat.  ( 
Abl.  \ 

animo 

bSno 

bello 

bono 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

animi 
animo-s 

bSni       ) 
b6n6-s    ( 

belia 

bSnS. 

Gen. 

animo-rum 

bSno-nun 

beUo-mm 

bSno-nmi 

Loe.  \ 

Dat.   I 

animi-s 

bdni-s 

beUI-s 

bdni-s 

Abl. 

The  vocative  masc.  sing,  of  meus,  mine^  is  mi.     Deus,  god^  had  345 
voc.  Deus;  nom.  plur.  di;  dat.  abl.  dis;  but  del  and  dels  are  not 
infrequent  in  Ovid  and  later  poets,  and  even  in  some  MSS.  of  Varro 
and  Cicero. 


3.     Declension  of  stems  in  -ro. 

Of  stems  in  -6ro,  (a)  most  drop  the  final  -us  of  the  nominative  346 
singular,  and  -e  of  the  vocative ;  and  (b)  many  omit  the  e  before  r 
in  all  the  cases  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

{a)  The  follov^ing  only  exhibit  -us  in  the  nominative  singular : 
niimgrus,  iimgrus  (or  humerus),  ut§rus,  and  (the  single  fem.  stem 
in  -6ro),  jilnipSrus,  and  the  adjectives  pr6p6rus,  praepropSrus, 
praeposterus,  morigSrus,  triquetrus,  and  usually  prospdnis.  The 
nominative  masculine  singular  of  the  adjectives  cetSrum,  postgrum, 
ladicrum,  crgpSrum  is  not  found. 

(Adjectives  with  long  e  in  penultimate  (e.g.  severus),  and  some 
Greek  forms,  e.g.  Evandrus,  Petrus,  exhibit  -us.  But  Iberi  ajid 
Celtiberi  have  for  singular  Iber  and  Celtiber,  but  only  once  each.) 

Vir,  a  man^  and  its  compounds,  e.  g.  triumvir,  semlvir  (adj.),  and 
the  adjective  satiir  (satiira,  satilrum),  also  drop  -us.  Lucretius 
once  uses  famtll  for  famiilus. 

Puere  is  frequently  found  in  Plautus  as  the  vocative  of  puer.         347 

{h)     The  following  only  retain  e  before  r ;  viz. — 

(i)     All  those  which  retain  -us  in  the  nominative  singular; 
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{%)  Adulter,  sGcer,  ggner,  Liber  (the  god  Bacchus),  puer,  vesper 
(evening  star),  jugerum  (which  last  m  plural  belongs  to  and  Glass) ; 

(3)  The  adjectives  asper  (aspris,  abl.  plur.  once  in  Vergil), 
lacer,  liber,  miser,  t6ner,  gibber,  alter;  and  oeterum,  postenim, 
creperum  (above  named).  Also  exter  (Papin.),  infer  (Gato),  super 
(Gato),  chiefly  used  in  plural; 

Dexter  has  both  forms ;  e.  g,  dexteram,  dextram.  (The  compa- 
rative of  dexter  is  alvs^ays  dexterior.     So  also  deterior.) 

(4)  Gompounds  of  more  than  Xmvo  syllables  ending  in  -fer  or 
-ger;  e.g.  mortifer,  aliger,  &c. 


The  following  are  the  principal  substantives  which  omit  e ;  ager,  343 
aper,  arbiter,  auster,  cancer,  caper,  coluber,  culter,  faber,  liber 
{book)^  magister,  minister.  The  neuters  are  chiefly  in  -brum,  -trum, 
-crum,  see  in  Book  III.  The  adjectives  omitting  e  are:  aeger,  ater, 
creber,  (dexter,  §  347,)  glaber,  macer,  niger,  piger,  impiger,  integer, 
lildicer,  pulcher,  riiber,  sacer,  scaber,  sinister  (in  comparative  always 
Binisterior),  tseter,  vafer:  also  Afer,  Calaber. 


Examples:   puer  (m.),  a   boy;  vir  (m.),  a 
a  (Workman ;  membrum  (n.),  a  limb. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Dat. 

Voc. 
Plural. 

Nom.         pu6ri  viri  fabri 

Ace.  pu6r6-s  vvco-s  fabro-si 

Gen.  puero-rum       viro-rum     fabro-rum 


faber  (m.),  349 


Masculine 

Neuter 

pugr                  vir 
puSru-m           viru-m 

fabgr 
fabru-m 

\ 

membru-m 

pugn                viri 

fabri 

membri 

Loc. 
Dat. 

Abl. 


pufero 

pu6ri 

pu6r6-s 

puero-rum 

pueri-s 


viro 


fabro 


membro 

membra 
membro-rum 


(and  viru-m)  (and  fabru-m) 


fabri-s 


membri-s 


On  -um  in  the  genitive  plural  of  vir  and  faber  see  §  365. 

4.     Pras-Augustan  declension    of    stems  in  -uo 
(i.e.  either  -uo,  -vo,  or  -qvo). 

The  older  language,  as  shown  especially  by  inscriptions  not  35c 
later  than  cir.  520  B.C.,  retained  the  final  -0  of  the  stem  in  the 
nominative    and    accusative  cases  singular;    e.g.  fiUos,    primds. 
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Liiciom,  donom.  Though  this  -0  was  changed  to  -u  generally 
(§  213),  yet  the  stems  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  v  or  u  or  qu 
retained  it  until  the  Augustan  age  and  later  (Quintil.  i.  7.  26). 
The  change  was  however  made  in  these  stems  also  in  the  course  of 
the  ist  century  after  Christ.  In  words  like  gqvils  the  concurrence 
of  u  with  u  was  also  avoided  by  writing  6cius,  or  6cus. 

e.g.  eqvSs  or  §ciis   (m.),  a  horse '^    aevom  (n.),  an  age;  arduSs 
(adj.),  lofty. 


Masculine 

Neu 

Lter 

Singular 

.,    Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Nom.  ) 
Voc.    } 

ec[v6-s  or 

6CU-S 

arduo-s  \ 

6qve 

ardug      ( 

sevo-m 

arduo-m 

Ace. 

6qvo-m  or 

■  ecu-m 

arduo-m ) 

Gen. 
Loc, 

eqvi 

ardui 

aevi 

ardui 

Dat. 
Abl.    i 

6qv6 

arduo 

sevo 

arduo 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

6qvi 
6qT0-s 

ardui     ) 
ardu6-s  ( 

seva 

ardua 

Gen. 

gqvo-riun 

arduo-rum 

sevo-rum 

arduo-rum 

Loc.    ) 

Dat.    \ 

6qi^-s 

ardui-s 

sevi-s 

ardui-s 

Abl.    ) 

5.  Augustan  and  Prae-Augustan  declension  of  stems  in  -io. 

In  the  Augustan  and  prse-Augustan  period  substantives  with  351 
stems  ending  in  -io  formed  the  genitive  singular  in  -i  single.  So 
always  in  the  scenic  poets,  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace ;  also  in 
Persius  and  Manilius.  The  genitive  of  trisyllabic  words  with  a 
short  antepenultimate  (e.g.  gladius,  folium),  appears  to  have  been 
generally  avoided  by  these  poets ;  but  prSti,  viti  (from  pretium  and 
vitium)  occur.  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  later  poets,  used 
the  full  form  in  -ii;  e.g.  Mercurli,  exsHii,  vitii;  but  in  proper 
names  the  contracted  form  continued  to  be  most  common;  e.g. 
Antoni,  Capitoli,  Terenti,  Livi.  In  inscriptions  -ii  appears  from 
the  end  of  Augustus'  reign,  and  with  increasing  frequency  after 
Nero's  reign,  though  -i  is  also  found  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ  and  probably  longer  (Ritschl.  Opusc.  11.  779). 

The  vocative  sing.  masc.  of  these  stems  also  ended  in  -i  (not  -ie),  35? 
e.g.  Putoli.     But  the  vocative  is  found  only  in  proper  names  and  in 
the  words  gSnius,  filius,  vultiirlus  (cf.  Gell.  14.  5).     The  nomina- 
tive plural  rarely  had  ii  contracted  into  i.     The  dative  ablative 
plural  had  sometimes,  especially  in  neuters,  -is  for  -iis.    (See  §  367.) 
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Adjectives  always  had  -ii  in  genitive.  Only  those  derived  from 
Greek  proper  names  had  a  distinct  form  for  vocative ;  e.  g.  CjoitMe, 
Delie. 

In  stems  ending  in  -aio,  -eio  the  i  both  formed  a  diphthong  vv^ith 
the  preceding  vow^el,  and  also  v^^as  pronounced  as  English  y  before 
a  follow^ing  vowel.  (For  some  exceptions  see  §  139.)  Hence  Cicero 
wrote  the  i  double,  -alio,  -eiio ;  but  this  spelling  is  not  now  found 
in  the  MSS.  or  in  republican  inscriptions. 


Subs 

tantives. 

Adjectives.  353 

Singular 

masc. 

masc. 

neut. 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

Pompejus      \ 

\ 

egrggius 

Voc. 

Claudi 

Pompei  and  1 

consilium    ^ 

Pompei        j 

Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 

Claudium 

Pompejum     J 

egrggium 

Claudi 

Pompei 

consili 

egrggii 

Dat. 
Abl. 

Claudio 

Pompejo 

cousilio 

egrggio 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

Claudii 
Claudios 

Pompei      ) 
Pompejos  \ 

consilia 

egrggia 

Gen. 

Claudio-rum  Pompejorum 

consiliorum 

egrggionim 

Loc.   ] 

Dat.    \ 

Claudus 

Pompeis 

consiliis  or 

egrggiis 

bj 

consilis 
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OLD    AND    EXCEPTIONAL   FORMS    OF   CASES. 
(CLASS   I.) 

I     Singular  Number. 

Nominative:  Stems  in  -0.  On  the  faint  sound  ot  final  s  and  m  554 
which  led  to  their  omission  even  in  the  older  language,  see  §§  193, 
5.  86.  Old  inscriptions  give  such  forms  as  Acilio,  Fourio,  Fabrecio, 
pocolo  (for  Aeilius,  Furlus,  Fabricius,  poculum).  The  nominative 
sing,  of  proper  names  with  stems  in  -io  are  frequently  written  in 
old  inscriptions  without  the  final  syllable ;  e.  g.  Claudi,  Valeri,  Minuci 
(for  Claudius,  &c).  This  may  be  merely  an  abbreviation,  due  as 
Ritschl  supposes,  to  a  once  collateral  nominative  in  -is;  e.g.  Comelis. 
Compare  alis,  alius  §  373. 
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Accusative:  For  the  omission  of  the  final  m,  see  §  86.  355 

Stems  in  -e.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39)  speaks  of  diee  lianc  being 
found  in  Cato  the  censor's  writings,  "m  litera  in  -e  mollito". 

Genitive  :    i.    Stems  m  -a.     Instances  of  the  ordinary  genitive  356 
in  -ae  are  very  rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

Three  old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  found,  viz.  -aes,  -ai 
and  -as. 

(a)  The  ending  -aes  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions  after 
Sulla's  time,  but  chiefly  on  tombs  of  freedwomen  and  slaves,  and 
rarely  in  other  than  proper  names;  e.g.  Juliaes,  Dianaes,  Anniaes, 
Faustinaes,  dominaes,  vernaes.  Some  hold  it  to  be  intended  for 
the  Greek  genitive  in  -qs;.  Ritschl  (comparing  a  single  Prosepnais 
from  the  6th  century  u.c.)  holds  it  to  be  a  genuine  old  Latin  form, 
2.nd  possibly  used  by  Plautus  {Neue  Plant.  Exc.  i.  p.  115). 

(h)  Of  the  ending  -as  examples  are  given  from  Livius  Andro- 
nicus,  escas,  monetas,  Latonas ;  from  Nasvius,  terras,  fortunas ;  and 
from  Ennius,  vias.  Some  so  take  molas  in  Plant.  Pseud,  iioo. 
This  form  is  preserved  in  one  word  at  all  periods,  viz.  familia, 
when  combined  with  pater,  mater,  filius,  filia;  e.g.  paterfamilias, 
.2  father  of  a  household.  Pater,  &c.,  familise  is  also  used.  In  the 
plural  we  find  both  patres,  &c.  -familise,  -familias,  -familiamm, 
fathers  &c.  of  households. 

(f)  The  ending  -ai  (originally  the  locative  according  to 
Madvig)  is  more  common  and  earlier,  and  in  Plautus  and  hex- 
ameter verse  (retaining  probably  the  old  pronunciation)  is  treated 
as  a  spondee  (-ai).  It  is  frequent  in  Lucretius,  and  is  also  used  by 
Cicero  in  his  poetry,  and  by  Vergil  in  four  words,  aquai,  aulai, 
aurai,  pictai.  Republican  inscriptions  give,  e.g.  Duelonai  (i.e. 
Bellonse),  Glabrai,  ejus  rei  quaerundai  et  faciundai  causa,  calcis 
restiactai,  &c. 

a.     Stems  in  -e.     Four  forms  of  the  genitive-ending  are  found,  357 
viz.  es;  ei;  e;  i.     (See  Gell.  9.  14). 

{a)  -es;  viz.  Dies,  Enn.,^.  401,  Verg.  G.  I.  208  (die,  Ribbeck), 
Cic.  Sest.  12.  §  28;  rabies,  Lucr.  iv.  1083  ;  facies,  Claud.  Quadrig. 
(in  Sulla's  time)  ;  fides,  see  below  b ;  pemicies,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero. 

(f)  -ei;  viz.  diei,  frequent  in  prose;  diei,  Lucr.  (often),  Veig.  A. 
IV.  156,  Hor.  S.  I.  8.  'i.s,  Phasdr.  11.  8. 10,  Ter.  Eaut.  168,  212,  Plaut; 
diei,  Ter.  Eun.  801;  rei,  always  in  Republican  inscriptions;  rei, 
Plaut.  Mil.  G.  103,  magnai   rei   publicai    gratia;    Lucr.  11.  112, 
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548 ;  rei,  Plaut.,  Ter.,  Hor.;  rei,  Plant.,  Ter.,  LuciL,  Lucr.;  fidei,  fre- 
quent in  prose;  fidei,  Enn.  Ann.  342,  Plaut.  Aul.  121,  575,  Lucn 
V.  102;  fidei,  Manil.  Ti.  605,  627,  Sil.  (four  times);  fidei  (fides 
Wagner),  Plaut,  Aid.  609 ;  spei,  frequent  in  prose ;  spei,  Ter. 
always;  pleliei  (especially  in  phrases  tribunus  plebei,  pletoeiscitum, 
&c.)  frequent:  aciei.  Bell.  Afr.  59  and  60.  Mundiciei,  Inscr.  136, 
A.D.  (cf.  Corssen.  Aussp.  i.  54,  ed.  2). 

(c)  -e;  viz.  die,  in  several  places  (in  some  MSS.)  of  Caes.,  Sail., 
Liv.,  also  Plaut.  Pseud.  115 8;  Sen.  Cons.  Marc,  18.  2;  compare  also 
postridie,  &c. ;  re,  Cses.,  Liv.  in  some  mss.  ;  fide.  Poet.  ap.  C.  Off. 
3.  26 ;  Plane,  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  10.  17  ;  Hor.  C.  3.  7.  4;  Ovid.  Met.  in. 
341,  vr.  506,  VII.  728,  737,  &c.;  acie,  Sail;  facie,  Lucil.,  Plaut.  MU. 
G.  1172;  requie,  Sail.;  scaWe,  Lucil.  "C.  Cassar  in  libro  de  analogia 
secundo  hujus  die  et  hujus  specie  dicendum  putat,"  Gell.  9.  14. 

(d)  -i;  viz.  dii,  Verg.  A.  1.636;  plebi,  frequent  in  phrases  above 
quoted ;  acii,  Cn.  Matius ;  pernicii,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  45,  Sisenna ; 
specii,  Cn.  Matius ;  progenii,  Pacuvius ;  liixurii,  C.  Gracchus ; 
fami,  Lucil.,  Cato ;  fidi,  Augustan  legal  inscription  (Corp.  I.  L.  n. 
5042). 

3.  Stems  in  -0.  The  oldest  form  was  perhaps  -oe;  e.g.  poploe  358 
But  the  inscriptions  to  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war  give  only  i; 
e.g.  Barbati,  urbani;  after  that  time,  till  Augustus,  -ei  is  also  fre- 
quently found;  e.g.  populei,  cogendei,  suei,  ostiei,  pagei,  Marcei, 
Vergllei;  but  not  so  frequently  in  laws  as  -i.  In  Augustus'  time 
-ei  went  out  of  use  (§§  265 — 268).  Lucilius  wished  to  establish 
the  distinction  of -i  for  the  gen.  sing. ;  -ei  for  nom.  plur. 

The  locative  has  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  and  was  not 
improbably  identical  with  it. 

Dative:   i.   Stems  in  -a.     Early  republican  and  other  inscrip-  3.9 
tions  have  not  unfrequently  -ai.     The   disyllabic   ai  is  not  found 
in  the  dative  in  any  poet. 

Forms  like  Fortune,  Diane  in  very  old  inscriptions  are  probably 
imitations  of  Greek. 

2.     Stems  in  -e.     Three  forms  of  the  dative  are  found;  -ei,  e  360 
md  i. 

(a)  -ei;  viz.  diei,  often;  rei,  Lucr.  i.  688,  il.  236;  rei,  Corp. 
I.  L.  201,  also  (at  beginning  of  verse)  Ter.  Ad.  95;  rei,  Hor. 
C  3.  24.  64  ;  rei,  Enn.  T^rag.  361 ;  Plaut., Ter.,  Lucil.;  fidei,  often  in 
prose;  fidei,  Enn.  Ann.  iii  (fide,  Vahlen);  ^ ox.  And.  2<^6.,  Eun. 
886,  898  (ed.  Umpfenbach);  comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  117,  128;  fidei, 
Manil.  3. 107,  Sil.  2.  561  ;  plebei,  Plin.  H.  N.  19.  4. 19,  §54,  18.  3.  4; 
aciei,  Cass.  Ci'v.  in.  89,  ib.  93;  pemiciei,  Nep.  12.  4« 
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(b')  -e;  viz.  die,  Plaut.;  re,  PJaut.  Tr'm.  G^^s,  657;  fide,  Corp. 
I.  R.  I.  170,  Plaut.  AuL  659,  ^mpb.  391,  Pers.  193;  comp.  Trin. 
117,  128,  142,  Hor.  5. 1.  3.  9^;  pemicie,  Liv.  5.  13,  §5;  facie,  Lucil. 
'^'-  In  casu  dandi  qui  purissime  locuti  sunt,  non  '  faciei '  uti  nunc 
dicitur  sed  'facie'  dixerunt,"  Gell.  9.  14. 

(c)  -i;  viz.  pernicii,  'Nep.  8.  'z;  fami,  Plaut.  Sticb.  158;  facii 
(cf.  Gell.  9.  14). 

3.     Stems  in  -0.     The   oldest   form   was  -oi ;  e.g.  hoic,  quoi,  361 
populoi.     Perhaps  also  03  in  pilumnoe,  poploe,  Fest.  p.  205. 

Ablative.     In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  -d;  e.g.  oquol-  36^ 
tod  (occulto);  Benventod  (Benivento),  praidad  (prseda),  sententiad 
(sententia).     The  latest  inscription  containing  such  ablatives  is  the 
S.C.  de  Bacc.  B.C.  186.     Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 
See  §  160  and  Ritschl,  Neue  Plant.  Exc.  I.  106. 

Plural  Number, 

NomixaTIVE:    Stems  in  -a.     The  ending  -as  is  quoted  from  363 
Pomponius,  '  Quot  Isetitias  insperatas  modo  mi  inrepsere  in  sinum.' 
(See  Ritschl,  N.  P.  Exc.  i.  117.) 

Stems  in  -0.  The  earliest  forms  of  ending  m  mscriptions  are 
•^es  (not  beyond  cir.  90  B.C.)  and  very  rarely  -e  or  -oe;  e.g.  Atilies, 
magistres,  ploirume,  Fescenninoe :  from  200  B.C.  or  earlier  to  about 
the  birth  of  Christ,  more  frequently  -ei,  and  from  about  the  Gracchi 
till  cir.  90  B.C.  -eis,  or  sometimes  -is;  e.g.  Italicei,  oinvorsei  (uni- 
versi),  Q.  M.  Minucieis,  Q.  F.  Rufeis  (i.e.  Q.  (et)  M.  Minucii,  Quinti 
filii,  Eufi),  gnateis,  heisce.     So  in  Plautus  Msce,  illisce. 

The  ordinary  form  in  -i  appears  since  the  Gracchi,  and  becomes 
exclusively  used  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  only  instances  of  dual  forms  (compare  the  Greek)  are  duo 
and  ambo,  which  are  the  forms  used  in  the  masc.  and  neut.  (duse 
feminine  as  in  plur). 

Accusative  :  Duo,  ambo,  masc.  and  neut. ;  duos,  ambos,  also 
masc.  (duas,  ambas,  fem.). 

Genitive:  Future  participles  except  futurus  are  very  rarely  364 
found  in  the  genitive  plural,  probably  on  account  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  repeated  r  (§  185). 

I.  Stems  in  -a.  The  ending  -um  for  -arum  (comp.  Oscan 
-azum;  Um.br.  -arum  or  -aru;  old  Greek  -aa)v)  is  found; 

{a)  in  some  names  derived  from  the  Greek ;  viz. :  amphoium, 
(e.g.  trium  amphorum),  draclimum. 
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(b)  in  proper  names,  especially  patronymics,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively in  dactylic  verse  (esp.  Vergil) ;  e.  g.  Lapithum,  Dardanidum, 
iEneadujn. 

(c)  The  only  strictly  Latin  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  (mas- 
culine) compounds  of  gigno  and  colo,  and  these  are  so  used  in 
dactylic  verses  only;  e.g.  Grajugenum,  terrigenum,  cselicolum. 
The  forms  in  -arum  are  also  used. 

a.  Stems  in  -o.  The  ending  -um  (apparently  similar  to  the  s^s 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  forms,  and  the  Greek  -e5i/)  was  perhaps  the 
original  Italian  form,  except  in  the  pronouns,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  in  Latin  by  -orum,  which  is  common  in  inscriptions  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  and  later.  In  and  after  Cicero's  time  (see 
Cic.  Or.  46)  the  genitive  in  -um  for  ordinary  language  was  found 
only  in  certain  words.     Thus  it  is  found : 

{d)  in  names  of  weights  and  measures  (chiefly  Greek)  in  combi- 
nation with  numerals.  Thus  nummum  (e.g.  tria  millia  nummum; 
but  nummorum  accessionem),  sestestium,  denarium,  talentum,  me- 
dimaum,  stadium. 

(b)  in  deum,  divum,  the  compounds  of  virum  (e.g.  quinquevl- 
rum,  duum  virum,  &c.),  and  in  poetry  virum  itself;  liberum  (chil- 
dren)^ fabrum  (in  phrases  as  prsefectus  fabnim,  collegium  fabrum), 
Bocium  (in  prose  rarely  except  of  the  Italian  allies^  or  with  pree- 
fectus),  equum  (often  written  ecimi). 

(r)  in  names  of  peoples  (in  poetry) ;  e.g.  Achivum,  Argivum,  Teu- 
crum,  Celtiberum  (sometimes  in  prose),  Rutulum,  Italum,  &c.  Other 
words,  e.  g.  fluvium,  famulum,  Juvencum,  are  found  occasionally. 

{d)  But  few  instances  of  neuters  are  found;  e.g.  somnium, 
armiun,  &c.,  oppidum  (Sulpicius  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  4.  5.  §'  4). 

(<f)  In  adjectives  instances  are  few,  e.g.  centum  doctum  hominum 
consilia,  celatum  indagator,  &c.  (Plant.);  motus  superum  atque 
inferum,  meum  factum  pudet  (Ennius);  prodigium  horriferum 
portentum  pavor  (Pacuv.) ;  amicum,  iniquom,  sequom  (Ter.  Haut. 
24,  27);  &c.,  and  the  old  phrase  liberum  sibi  quaesendum  (or  quse- 
rendum)  gratia,  &c.    So  in  Vergil  magnanimum  generator  equorum. 

(/)  Duum  (frequently),  ducentum,  quingentum,  sescentum,  &c. 
So  usually  distributives;  e.g.  binum,  quaternum  (never  binorum, 
quatemorum  with  milium),  senum,  ducenum,  quadragenum,  &c. 

{g)  For  nostrum,  vestrum,  &c.,  see  §  388. 

Dative,  Ablative,  i.  Stems  in -2^  and -0.  1.  The  oldest  form,  3(35 
of  which  any  instances  are  found,  was  -oes;  e.g.  oloes  for  illis. 
But  the  form  most  used  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions  is  -eis.     The 
ending  -is  is  found  since  the  Gracchi,  and,  almost  exclusively,  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  time. 
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2.  Stems  in  -ia,  -io  are  found  sometimes  with  -is.  instead  of  -iis  367 
in  inscriptions ;  e.  g.  suffragis,  praedis,  provincis.  So  in  Cic.  Rep. 
socis,  praesidis,  pecunis,  &c.  Plautus  has  gaudis,  fills  (from 
filius);  Vergil  has  tsenis;  Seneca  supplicis;  Martial  denaris.  In 
Mon.  Ancyr.  both  forms  occur  not  unfrequently ;  e.g.  mmiicipiis, 
mimicipis. 

3.     An  ending  in  -bus,  as  in  the  second  class  of  nouns,  is  found  368 
in  a  few  words:  viz. 

(a)  Ambo,  duo,  always  make  ambobus,  ambabus;  duobus,  duabus. 

{h)  DIbus  is  found  in  inscriptions  for  Dis.  (So  also  ibus,  blbus, 
from  is  and  Mc.) 

(r)  In  prose,  chiefly  in  inscriptions  and  legal  expressions,  -abus 
for  -is  is  found  in  a  few  substantives ;  viz.  deabus  (chiefly  in  phrases, 
dis  deabusque),  filiabus,  libertabus  in  opposition  to  the  (usually) 
masculine  filiis,  libertis;  rarely,  conservabus,  natabus.  In  late 
writers  also  animabus,  equabus,  mulabus,  and  (sometimes  in  in- 
scriptions) nymphabus. 

A  few  adjectives  occur  with  this  form  in  Rhenish  inscriptions; 
e.g.  matronis  Gabiabus,  Junonibus  Silvanabus,  &c. 


The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  or  redundant  in  369 
certain  cases.     (All  words  of  this  sort  which  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  2nd  class  have  their  peculiarities  mentioned,  where  they  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  that  class.)     See  also  §  330. 

sevom  (n.),  also  used  as  ace.  m.;  balneum  (n.),  also  plur.  balness, 
of  the  bath  house-  balteus  (m.),  also  balteum  (n.),  esp.  in  plur.; 
buxus  (f),  also  buxiun(n.);  csBlum  (n.),  no  plur.  except  cselos  once 
in  Lucret.,  where  the  meaning  compels  it;  callus  (m.),  also  callum 
(n.);  carbasus  (m.),  plur.  carbasa;  caseus  (m.),  also  caseum  (n.); 
cavum  (n.),  a  holloa,  also  cavus,  m.  (sc.  locus);  clipeus  (m.),  also 
elipeum  (n.) ;  collum  (n.),  also  in  old  language  collus  (m.) ;  crdcus 
(m.),  in  sing,  also  crocum  (n.);  cytisus  (m.  f ),  in  sing,  also  cytisum 
(n.);  delicium  (n.)  or  delicia  (f.),  plur.  delicise,  sing,  not  frequent; 
dica,  dicam,  dicas,  dicis,  la^  suits  {hiKX])^  no  other  forms;  gpulae  (pi.), 
also  sing,  gpulum  (n.) ;  fimus  (m.),  in  sing,  also  fimum  (n.) ;  frenum 
(n.),  plur.  freni  (m.)  and  frena  (n.);  bordeum  (n.),  of  plural  only 
nom.  ace;  infitias,  ace.  pi.  only  with  verb  ire,  used  in  no  othei 
case;  intibus  or  iutfibus  (m.),  also  intiibum  (n.);  jdcus  (m.),  in 
plur.  j6ci  and  j6ca;  jUgulus  (m.),  in  sing,  also  jugiiluni  (n.);  jus 
jUranduin  (n.),  both  parts  of  the  word  are  declined,  e.g.  juris 
jurandi,  jure  jurando,  &:e.;  IScus  (m.),  in  plur.  also  loca,  oi places^ 
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properly  speaking;  loci,  chiefly  of  places,  metaphorically;  macte, 
indecl.  adj.  or  adverb,  once  in  Pliny  macti,  but  not  in  all  MSS.; 
inargarita(f.),  also  margaritum  (n.);  mendum  (n.),  also  menda  (f.); 
nasus  (m.),  also  in  Plant,  nasum  (n.);  nauci  only  gen.  sing.;  nihil 
(n.)  only  in  nom.  ace.  s.;  often  contracted  nil:  of  the  fuller  form 
niMlum  are  used  niMli  as  gen.  (or  loc?)  of  price-  nihilo  after  prepo- 
sitions, comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nihilum  (in 
ordinary  language  we  have  nuUius  rei,  &c.):  ostrea  (f.),  also  ostreum 
(n.);  palatus  (m.),  usually  palatum  (n.);  pgdum  (n.),  a  crook,  only 
found  in  ace.  s.;  pessum,  bottom,  only  ace.  s.  after  verbs  of  motion, 
e.g.  ire,  dare;  pileus  (m=),  also  pneum(n.);  pondo,  properly  abl.  s., 
also  used  as  indeclinable,  '■  pounds' \  porrus  (m.),  also  in  sing,  por- 
rum  (n.);  puteus  (m.),  also  rarely  ptlteiim  (n.);  ramentum  (n.), 
also  in  Plant,  ramenta;  rastrum  (n.),  also  in  plur.  rastri  (m.); 
reticidus  (m.),  more  frequently  reticulum;  scalper,  scalpellus  (m.), 
also  scalprum,  scalpellum  (n.);  si^ilus  (m.),  also  sibilum  (n.);  sup- 
pgtias,  ace.  pL,  no  other  case;  tergus  (m..),  usually  tergum  (n.) ; 
vallus  (m.),  usually  vallum  (n.);  venum  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  verbs  of 
motion:  Tacitus  alone  has  veno,  venui.  For  virus,  vulgus  see  §  338. 
For  numeral  adjectives,  some  of  which  are  indeclinable,  see 
App.  D.  i. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

PECULIAR  DECLENSION  OF   CERTAIN  PPvONOUNS 
AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  370 
possessive  pronouns,  mens,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester),  have  for  all 
genders  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  -ius,  the  dative  in  -i.  In  the 
other  case  the  inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -0  and  -a. 
The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  unus,  uUus,  nullus,  solus, 
totus,  alter,  titer  (and  its  compounds  uterque,  &c.),  alius,  ille, 
iste,  ipse,  hie,  is,  idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (quivis,  &c.). 

Of  these  alius,  ille,  iste,  is,  qui  have  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  ending 
in  -d  instead  of  -m. 

1.     totus,  ^vhole. 


Singular. 

m.          f.            n. 
totiis      tota        totam 
totum    totam     totum 
totitis  in  all  genders 

Plural. 

m.               f. 
toti            t5tae 
totos          totas 
totorum     totarum 

•    totI  in  all  genders        ) 
tots       tota       tSto  i 

totls  in  all  genders 

n. 
tota 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.      totitis  in  all  genders  totorum     totarum     totSrum 

Loc. 

Dat. 

Abl. 
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In  the  same  way  are  declined  solus,  alone^  ilnus,  one^  ullus  (i.  e. 
•anfilus),  any  at  all^  nullus,  none. 

Also  altgr  {the  other)^  altera,  alterum,  gen.  alterius,  dat.  alt€ri. 
ut6r,  utra,  utrmn,  qjuhether,  i.e.  qjohich oft<wo^  gen.  utrius,  dat.utrl. 

alteruter,  alterutra,  or  altera  utra,  altgrutrum,  or  alterum 
utrum;  gen.  alterius  utrius  (post- Aug.  alterutrius),  dat.  altero 
utri  or  alterutro. 

uterque,  utractue,  utrumque,  each;  utercumque,  utracumque, 
utrumcumque,  ivhkh  so  ever  (of  two). 

■iitervis,  utravis,  utramvis,  ^hich  (of  two)  you  please;  titerlibet, 
utralitoet,  utrumlibet,  luhich  (of  two)  you  like. 

neuter,  neutra,  neutrum,  neither. 

ipsS  (in  early  writers  frequently  ipsus),  ipsa,  ipsum,  he  himself. 

The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate  i;  but  all  (except  372 
solius,  utrius,  and  neutrius)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -ius:  so 
utriusque  always:  solius  once  in  Terence. 

soli  is  found  as  gen.  masc.  (Cato);  toti  as  gen.  fem.  (Afran.); 
nulli  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neut.  genitive;  and 
nullo  for  the  dative;  ulli  once  (Plaut.)  for  gen.  masc;  neutri  is 
used  in  the  gen.  neut.  in  the  sense  of  neuter  gender.  The  feminine 
datives  unse,  nullse,  solse,  tot»,  alterse,  are  (rarely)  found  in  early 
writers  to  the  time  of,  and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos.  Toto  for 
dat.  masc.  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  nullius  and  abl.  nullo  are  rarely  used  substan- 
tively of  things,  but  frequently  of  persons  ;  neminis  being  only 
found  in  prse- Ciceronian  writers,  and  nemine  being  only  used  by 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  except  once  in  Plautus. 

2.    ille,    that;    iste,   that  near  you  (declined  like  ille);    alius,  373 
another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Norn.     iU6  ilia     )      ^^^  alius         alia      \       .^.^.^ 


Ace,       mum        illam  \  alium       alium 

Gen.       illlus  in  all  genders  alius  in  all  genders  (rare) 

-j^^^'  [    illi  in  all  genders  alii  in  all  genders 

Abl.       iUo  ilia  iUo  aHo  alia  alio 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

^  In  the  comic  poets  -ius  and  -ius  are  both  found.   Cicero  {Or.  3.  47. 
183)  implies  that  illius  was  in  his  time  pronounced  illiusj  Quintiliau 
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Old  forms  of  ille  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are 
olli  for  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc;  ollis,  dat.  and  abl.  plural;  and 
in  Lucretius  ollas,  oUa,  ace.  plural.  Ab  oloes  for  ab  illis  is  men- 
tioned by  Festus ;  ollus  and  olla  (nom.  sing.)  by  Varro. 

Istus  for  iste  is  found  once  in  Plautus. 

In  the  phrases  (used  by  prs- Ciceronian  writers)  alii  modi,  illi 
modi,  isti  modi,  we  have  genitives;  as  also  in  alii  dei,  alii  generis  in 
Varro,  alii  rei  in  Caelius.  Illse,  istse,  aliaa  are  found  in  early  writers 
rarely  for  dat.  fern,  sing.;  alise  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
Lucretius  (once  each).  Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nom. 
(Catull.),  alid,  neut.  nom.  ace.  (Lucretius),  all,  dat.  sing.  (Cat., 
Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  alibi  appears  to  be  an  old 
locative. 

The  demonstrative  particle  c6  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  374 
cases  of  ille  and  iste  which  end  in  -s,  and  fi-equently  in  an  abridged 
form  to  the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus 
and  the  early  writers ;  e.  g. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.     ilUc  msec    )  iUie  iUsec     ) 

Ace.       illunc       illauc  ]  iUosce      illasce  ^        ^ 

Gen.       illiusce  in  all  genders 

iSat'i    iHic  in  all  genders  |  iiiisce  in  all  genders 

Abl.       iUoc  mac  illoc 

So  also  istic. 

In  nom.  sing.  iI13.ce,  istace  for  fern.,  and  illoc,  ist5c  for  neut.  are 
also  found. 

The  initial  i  of  iste,  istic  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  omit-  375 
ted;  e.g.  At  stuc  periculum  (Ter.  Andr.  566);  quae  sti  rhetores 
(Cic.  Or.  I.  19);  quid  me  sta  res  (Cic.  Fam.  4.  3.  2);  jam  stinc 
(Verg.  A.  6.  389);  modo  sto  (Hor.  Epist.  II.  a.  163),  &c.     So 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  p.  197. 

3.  Hie  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows,  the  forms  376 
in  brackets  being  older  forms  used  by  Plautus,  &c.     (hosce,  hasce, 
hujusce  also  in  Cicero;  lisec  for  nom.  fern.  plur.  is  found  in  Lucre- 
tius,   and  twice  or  oftener  in   Vergil.     Haice   neut.    pi.    only   in 
S.  C.  de  Bacc.) 

(I.  5.  18)  that  unius  was  in   liis  time  unius.     Probably  these  words 
llliuB,  TUiius)  are  taken  as  instances  only.     (Ritschl,  Opusc.  il.  696.) 
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Singular. 
m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       hie  (Mce)  hsec  )     ^~    ^-u      \ 

Ace.        nunc  nanc  (nance)  I     ^i^c  (^^oco) 

Gen.        htyus  or  hujusce  (liomsce)  in  all  genders 
Loc.         Mc  (adverb) 
Dat.         huic  (lioice)  in  all  genders 
Abl.         hoc  Mc  (hace)  hoc 

Plural. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       hi  (hisce)  hse  (hasc)      }  y^      r\^  •    \ 

Ace.        hos  (hosce)  has  (hasce)   f         hsec  (^haice) 

Gen.        horum  (horunce,     harum  (hanmce,     horum 

honmc)  harunc) 

Loc.  I 

Dat.  \      his  (hibus)  in  all  genders 
Abl.  J 

4.     Is,  that  (stem  i-  and  eo-),  is  thus  declined.  , 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       is  §a      )       w ,  ei  or  ii     ese 

Ace.        eum         earn  \  eos  eas 

Gen.        ejus  (in  all  genders)  eorum      earum      eorum 

Loc.         ibi  (adverb)  \ 

Dat.         ei  or  ei  (in  all  genders)  r  6is,  eis  or  lis 

Abl.         eo  ea  eo  > 

Em  or  im  for  eum  is  quoted  from  the  xii.  Tables;  ese  for  dat. 
fem.  in  Cato;  eiei,  lei  for  dat.  sing,  in  post-Graechan  and  pras- 
Augustan  inscriptions;  eis  once  for  nom.  s.  masc. ;  iei,  eis,  eeis  oriels 
for  nom.  plur.  masc.  and  eieis,  eeis,  and  ieis  for  dat.  and  abl.  plural 
in  prse- Augustan  inscriptions;  ibus  sometimes  in  comic  poets  and 
Lucretius^;  eabus  in  Cato  for  abl.  plur.  iem.  ii  and  iis  vi^ere  com- 
mon in  post-Augustan  inscriptions.  Of  poets  only  the  prse-Au- 
gustan  used  any  of  the  cases,  except  that  Horace  has  the  genitive 
and  accusative  in  his  non-lyrical  writings. 

Ennius  wrote  sometimes  sum,  sam  for  eum,  eam,  and  sas  for 
eas  (or  perhaps  for  suas). 

The  dat.  sing,  ei  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  (6i) :  as  ei  it  is 
frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexa- 
meter) in  Lucretius.     As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

^  Where  ibus  appears  to  be  long,  hibus  is  probably  the  right 
reading. 
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The  suffix -pse  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended;  e.g.  378 
eapse,  eumpse,   eampse,  eopse,  eapse;  and  in  Cicero  often  in  the 
phrase  reapse  (for  re  eapse).     In  ipse  (see  above)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case  endings. 

Idem,  6adem,  idem,  ace.  eundem,  eandem,  idem  (compound  of 
is-dem)  is  declined  like  it,  the  forms  iidem,  iisdem  how^ever  not 
being  found,  and  eidem,  Sisdem  not  frequently. 

For  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  and  plur.  eidem,  eisdem  are  found  in 
prae- Augustan  inscriptions.  Comp.  §  265,  363.  Isdem  also  appears 
to  have  been  in  use.  For  neut.  s.  eidem  is  found  once  in  a  prse- 
Aug.  inscr. 

5.     qui  (stem  quo),  'which ^  ivhat'?  any,  an  (adjective)  relative,  379 
interrogative,  and  indefinite  pronoun  is  thus  declined.     Older  forms 
found  in  Plautus,  &c.  are  added  in  brackets. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.    qui  qu^     ^  qui  quae   ) 

Ace.     quem        quam  \     ^  quos       quas  )    ^ 

Gen.     ciijus  (quoius)  in  all  genders  quorum  quanim  quorum 

Dat.     cui  fquoi  or  quoiei)  in  all  genders   )       „.       ^     _  .  . 

,,,  _^^  _          -^      _    ^  \  quibus  (quis  or  queis) 

Abl.      quo  qua  quo  )   ^  ^^  ^        ^ 

As  an  indefinite  pronoun  qua  is  more  common  than  quae  in  fem. 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur. 

Ciijus  was  treated  (in  pras-Augustan  writers  and  once  in  Vergil) 
as  a  declinable  genitive,  i.e.  an  adjective  with  -0  stem  (e.g.  is  cuja 
res,  cujum  periculum  est.  Cuium  pecus?  (See  the  suffix  -io  in 
Book  III.)  The  following  forms  are  found  so  used:  nom.  s.  cuja 
(f.),  cujum  (n.);  ace.  cujum  (m.n.);  cujam  (f.);  abl.  cuja  (f.);  plur. 
nom.  cujse  (f.).     (Never  used  instead  of  quorum  or  quarum.) 

In  Plautus  cuius  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

Qui  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  (of  all  genders)  with  the  preposi- 
tion cum  appended  (quicum) ;  (2)  as  a  substantive  relative  and 
interrogative  (e.g.  lialjeo  qui  utar) ;  and  (3)  as  an  adverbial  inter- 
rogative, ho^'^     As  a  locative  uM  (for  quoM)  is  used. 

The  ablat.  plur.  quis  is  found  often  in  Varro,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus,  rarely  in  Cicero. 

Qui  like  any  other   adjective   can  be   used   substantively,   but  3^ 
(owmg  to  the  use  of  quis,  quid)  it  is  actually  so  used  in  the  nom. 
singular    and   neuter    ace.  sing.,    as   an  interrogative   rarely,   and 
chiefly  in  dependent  questions :  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether 
substantively  or  adjectively,  only  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  num. 
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In  the  cases  named,  an  allied  form  quis,  neut.  quid  takes  its 
place.  Quis  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive  (and 
as  such  is  in  early  vv^riters  predicated  of  males  or  females),  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective :  (a)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is 
used  both  as  substantive  and  as  masculine  and  feminine  adjective. 
Quid  and  its  compounds  are  alw^ays  substantives. 

The  compounds  of  qui,  quis  are  mainly  declined  like  them,  but  381 
all  have  -quid    (not  -quod),    when   used  as   substantives.     Other 
peculiarities  are  here  named. 

Aliqui,  aliqua,  aliquod,  some.  Aliquis  is  a  subst.  and  masc.  adj.; 
and  js  more  common  than  aliqui.  Aliquae  as  nom.  fem,  sing,  occurs 
in  Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut.  plur.  Abl.  aliqui  is  some- 
times used, 

Ecqui,  ecqua,  or  ecquse,  ecquod,  any  f  Ecquis  is  subst.  and  masc. 
adj.  The  only  cases  besides  the  nom.  in  use  are  dat.  eccui ;  ace. 
ecquem,  ecquam  ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  ecquo.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the 
forms  ecqui,  ecquos,  ecquas,  are  found. 

Quinam,  qusenam,  quodnam,  any  2-     Quisnam  is  also  used. 

Quidam,  qussdam,  quoddam,  certain. 

Quicuaque,  qu£scunque,  quodcunque,  ^johatsocver.  The  -eunque 
is  sometimes  separated  from  qui,  &c.;  e.g.  qua  re  eunque  possum  : 

Quilibet,  qu83li]3et5  quodlibet,  nvhich you  like: 

Quivis,  qusevis,  quodvis,  ^jjh'ich  you  qjuill.  Sometimes  \yith 
eunque  attached ;  e.  g.  quiviscunque,  whatsoever. 

The  follov/ing  have  quis  instead  of  qui  for  the  nom,  sing.  masc.    3S2 

Quisquis,  q.vhosoe'ver  or  '^uhatsoe'ver ;  quidquid  or  quicquid, 
whate'ver.,  also  a  substantive.  Quiqui  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus 
once.  Quisquis  as  adjective  is  not  applied  to  females.  Of  the  other 
cases  we  have  only  the  locative  in  cuicuimodi :  the  abl.  masc.  and  neut. 
quoquo ;  ace.  in  comic  poets  quemquem;  quiqui  nom.  plur.  masc; 
in  Livy  quibusquibus  (dat.  pi.  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient 
document),  and  quaqua  in  Tacitus  as  abl.  fem.  sing:  elsewhere 
only  as  adverb. 

Quisquam,  n.  qnicquam,  any  at  all.  Generally  used  as  substan- 
tive, but  quisquam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  females  (as  well  as  of 
males).  Quiqui  as  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  feminine 
singular  are  not  used.     Quodquam  also  not  used. 

Quispiam,  quaepiam,  quodpiam,  any.    Plant,  has  an  abl.  quipiam. 

Quisque,  quseque,  quodque,  each.  Quicque  or  quidque  is  subst. 
QUisque  usedof  a  woman  in  Plautus.  -    - 
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Its  compound  unusquisque  is  similarly  declined. 

Quia  app(.'ars  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -1  stems  (see  38 
Chap.  x).  Probably  the  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  quo-)  were, 
Norn,  quls,  neut.  quid  (so  also  is.  Id)  ;  Gen.  quia;  Ace.  quem  (the 
])r(jper  acf.us.  of  quo-  being  quom  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut. 
quid  ;  Abl.  qui  (hence  possibly  quid,  therefore).  Plural  nom.  and 
ace.  ques  (old  form  used  by  (^ato  and  ]^icuvius,  cf.  §  363),  neut. 
quia  (used  as  conjunction);  Gen.  cuium  (found  in  Plautus);  Dat. 
Abl.  quibua. 


ciiaptj<:r  VIII. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Tiir:  substantives,  called  personal  pronouns,  arc  very  peculiar  in  384 
their  inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem. 


I  J/  Person. 

^nd  Person 

■xrd  Person. 

SlNC;ULAR. 

SING 

.  and  I'LUK. 

Nom. 

6go 

tu 

no  nom. 

Ace. 

me 

te 

86 

Gen.  (seebel(;w) 

])at. 

mthl  or  ml 

tibl 

sibi 

Abl. 

me 

te 

Be 

Plukal. 

Nom.  Ace 

.    nos 

vos 

Gen. 

nostrum 

ve  strum 

(vostrum) 

]:)at.  Abl. 

nobis 

vobis 

Singular.  Accusatl've.  I'he  forms  med  and  sed  occur  as  385 
acx-usatives  in  some  early  inscrii)tions,  and  med  and  ted  both  as 
accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautiis;  probably  sed  also  {Mil.  Glor. 
i%TS).  I'he  d  is  probably  the  ;i])latival  d,  incorrectly  transferred  to 
the  accusative  as  welH.  Quintilian  also  mcnticjns  an  old  form  mehe. 
Tete  was  rarely  written  for  te:  sese  frcxjucntly  for  se. 

Gcnit'fvc.     The  old  genitive  of  the  ist  and  2nd  persons  was  mis,  386 
tis;  the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.     'J'his  was  r(>piaced  as  possessive 
by  the  adjectives  meus,  tuus;  and  as  objective  by  the  gen.  sing.  neut.      ^ 
mei  {of  my  helny;),  tul.     So  suus  (adj.),  sul  for  the  genitive  (both      1 
singular  and  plural)  of  the  rellexive  pronouns.  li 

^  Ritschl,  Neue  Plata.  Excurs.  (1869),  p.  11, 


\ 
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Dative,    ml  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets. 
For  slbi  old  forms  are  sibe,  sibei  (cf.  §  265). 

Ahlat'fvc.     See  above  und.'r  accusathvj. 

Plural.     Acciuati-ve.     For  nos  we  liave  enos   in  the  Curmtn 
jlr'valt'. 

Gi-iittii)e.    As  possessive  giMiitivcs  tlie  adjirtives  noster  and  vester  > 
were  used;  as  objective  nostri,  vestrl,  and  rarely  nostrum,  vestrum; 
as  partitive  nostrum,  vestrum,  and  in  the  comic  poets  sometimes 
nostronim,  nostrarum,  vestrorum,  vestrarum. 


;o7 


To  all  cases  (except  tu  nom.)  of  these  snbstantive  pronouns  the  38<> 
particle  -met  is  sometimes  added.      For  tu,   tut6  or  tutimet  are 


1 
lountl 


The  adjectives  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  often  ap- 
pended; e.g.  meopte,  suamet;  rarely  in  the  gen.  sing.,  e.g.  tuipte; 
and  ace.  plur.,  e.g.  suosmet,  suamet. 


ciTArrioii  IX. 

NOUNS    OF    CLASS    H. 

The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the 
semiconsonantal  vowels  u  and  i,  or  in  a  consonant. 

i.     1)i;c;lk\si()m  of  -u  Stkms. 

The  case  sufhxes,  as  seen  in  consonantal  stems,  are  preserved  ;,^, 
entire  only  in  three  or  four  nouns.  They  usually  combine  with 
the  linal  vowel  of  the  stem.  'Fhe  terminations  thus  Inrome  sing, 
nom.  -us;  ace.  -um  (for  -ii-em);  gen.  -Us  (for  -u-is) ;  dat.  -ul, 
oil  en -u;  abl.  -a  (for-ue);  plural  nom.  ace.  -ijs  (for  -u-es);  gen. 
-uum;  dat.  al)l.  -tlbus,  generally  -ibus.  Some  have  collateral  stems 
in  -0,  which  are  at  least  as  early  as  the  -u  stems  (see  below). 

The   few   neuter   nouns   dill'er   only    in    the   nom,   ace.    sing.,  j.j, 
which  exhibits  the  bare  stem,  and  the  nom.  ace,  })lur;d  which  has 
■he  vowel  a  added  (-ua).     Tlie  contracted  form  of  the  ilat.  sing. 
i  alone  found  now.     (The  neuters  are  cornu,  genu,  pecu,  veru; 
.Iso  artua  and  ossua  pi.} 
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No  adjectives  have  stems  in  -u;  except  perhaps  compounds  of 
manus;  but  these  are  found  only  in  nom.  and  ace.  smg.,  except 
angvinian-as  ace.  pi.  twice  in  Lucr. 

(a)  The   words  which   retain   the  suffixes  entire  are  3^2 
griis  (usually  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi.  gruibus);  sfts  (m.  f,,  dat.  abl.  pi. 

suibus  and  subus;  also  subus:  a  gen.  sing,  sueris  is  also  mentioned); 
bos  (m.  f.,  gen.  pi.  bourn,  and  bovom  or  bovum;  dat.  abl.  biibus 
rarely  bobus) ;  Jov-  nom.  s.  Jup-piter  (ace.  J6v-em,  so  the  other 
cases:  an  old  gen.  pi.  Joum  is  mentioned). 

(b)  The  remaining  words  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  393 
letter  preceding  the  final  u.     (But  few  however  of  the  numerous 
verbals  in  -tu  are  here  given.)     All  are  masculine,  except  coins, 
domus,  idus  (pi.),   manus,   porticus,  quinquatrus  (pi.),  tribus;  and 
names  of  women  and  trees.  A  few  are  fem.  or  neut.  as  well  as  masc. 

The  dat.  pi.  is  in  -ibus,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

-bu  tribus  (f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  tribubus). 

-mu  domus  (f.)  voc.  domus,  gen.  domus  (domi  only  in  Plaut.),  394 

loc.  domui,  usually  (as  fi-om  -0  stem)  domi;  dat.  domui, 
rarely  domo;  abl.  domo,  sometimes  domu.  Plur.  nom. 
domus,  ace.  domos,  sometimes  domus;  gen.  domorum 
(Lucr.  Verg.),  domuum  (Sen.  Plin.  Tac),  dat.  abl. 
domibus. 

-cu  acus  (m.  f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  acubus) ;  arcus  (m.  rarely  f.  dat.  '^9''^ 

abl.  pi.  arcilbus:  another  form  of  gen.  is  arci  or  arqui 
(Cic.  Lucr.),  nom.  pi.  arci);  ficus  (f.,  only  found  in  gen. 
and  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi. ;  other  cases,  as  well  as 
these,  from  a  stem  in  -0  which  is  rarely  m.) ;  lacus  (m. 
dat.  abl.  pi.  usually  lacHbus;  laci  gen.  s.  in  inscr.  of 
Sulla's  time);  pecu  (n.  not  in  gen.  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pi. 
see  §  458);  porticus  (f.);  quercus  (f.  gen.  pi.  quercorum, 
no  dat.  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pi.) ;  spgcus  (m.  also  f.  dat.  abl.  pi. 
usually  speciibus:  rarely  a  nom.  s.  neut.  specus;  also 
nom.  pi.  speca). 

-gu  algu  (only  as  abl.  s.) ;  fagus  (f.  -u  stem  only  in  nom.  pi.; 

other  cases  from  -0  stems). 

-tu  (-su)  sestus  (m.) ;  artus  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  almost  always  ar-  396 
tilbus);  astus  (m.  often  in  abl.  sing.;  also,  rarely  and 
in  silver  age,  nom.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.);  caestus  (m. 
also  abl.  pi.  from  -0  stem);  exercitus  (m.);  fastus  (m. 
i.e.  pride;  fastHs,  fastibus  are  also  found,  rarely,  in 
sense  of  calendar) ;  frgtus  (m.  only  in  nom.  gen.  aec.  abl. 
sing.;  but  a  neuter  stem  in  -0  is  more  usual);  impetus  (cf. 
§  443);  mgtus  (m.  no  gen.  or  dat.  abl.  plur.);  myrtus  (f. 
only  nom.  ace.  pi.;  all  eases,  except  gen.  pi.,  are  found  from 
a  stem  in  -0);  noctu  (f.  only  abl.  s.;  generally  as  adverb; 
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for  -i  stem  see  §  418);  partus  (m.  dat.  plur.  partubus); 
portus  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  both  in  -ubus  and  -ibus); 
angiportus  (m.  only  abl.  s.  and  ace,  pi. ;  a  neuter  with 
stem  in  -o  is  more  common) ;  rictus  (m.  rarely  rictum 
n.  nom.;  ricto  abl.  s.);  ritus  (m.);  saltus  (m.);  senatus 
(m.  for  genitive  see  §§  399,  463);  singultus  (m.);  situs, 
drought  (m.  no  plur.  or  dat.  s.;  also  a  stem  in  -i,  §  417): 
spiritus  (m.);  testu  (only  in  abl.  sing.;  also  testum,  testo, 
n.);  tumultus  (m.);  vultus  (m.  ace.  pi.  vulta  twice, 
Enn.,  Lucr.). 

Also  numerous  verbal  substantives  (e.  g.  gemitus,  ictus,  397 
luctus,  nexus,  qusestus) ;  some  of  which  are  found  only 
in  the  ablative  singular;  e.g.  arcessitu,  concessu,  natu, 
&c.;  others  only  in  the  dative  and  ablative  sirgular;  e.g. 
irrisui,  irrisil;  ostentui,  ostentu;  &c.  An  oscillation 
between  abl.  in  -u  and  -0  is  found  in  plebis  scito,  -scitu ; 
opus  est  facto,  factu,  &c. 

-du  gradus  (m.);  idus  (f.  pi.). 

-nu  anus  (f.) ;  cornus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  abl.  s.  and  soS 

nom.  pi.;  an  -0  stem  in  dat.  abl.  s.  and  pi.) ;  cornu  (n, 
also  nom.  ace.  s.  cornum);  gdnu  (n.  also  an  old  nom. 
ace.  genus);  manus  (f.);  penus  (f.  rarely  m.;  also  two 
neut.  stems,  in  -0,  and,  rarely,  in  -6s  (§  458):  all  are 
found  in  sing,  but  usually  penu  for  abl.;  in  plur.  only  ace. 
penus,  penora);  pinus  (f,  has  -0  stem  also;  abl.  s. 
always  pinu,  abl.  pi.  pinis;    no  gen.  pi.);  sinus  (m.). 

-lu  colus  (f.  dat.  only  colo,  abl,  colu,  colo  ;  ace.  pi.  also  cSlos  ; 

no  gen.  or  dat.  abl.  plur.) ;  gglus  (m.  rare,  except  in  abl. 
s.;  a  stem  in  -0  is  also  used). 

-ru  currus  (m.) ;  laurus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  gen.  and 

abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  pi.;  also  a  stem  in  -0  declined 
throughout,  but  no  gen.  pi.) ;  nurus  (f.) ;  pronurus  (f,) : 
quinquatrus  (f.  pL) ;  socrus  (f.)  ;  prosocrus  (f.) ;  tonitrus 
(m.  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo);  veru  (n.  dat.  abl.  pi. 
verubus  and  veribus;  also  nom.  s,  varum). 

-su  cupressus  (f.  besides  nom.  only  gen.  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace. 

pi.  both  from  -u  and  -0  stems) ;  luxus  (m.) ;  ossu  (n. 
only  gen.  pi.  ossuum,  Pacuv.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.  ossua  in 
inscript.) ;  sexus  (m.  also  an  indee.  n.  nom.  ace.  secus). 
See  also,  for  supine  forms,  under  -tu. 

A  genitive  in  -i,  chiePiy  in  words  with  t  preceding  the  i,  pos-  399 
sibly  from  some  confusion  with  the  past  participle,  was  frequent  in 
writers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  u.c.      These  instances 
are  given :  adspecti  (Att.) ;   adventi  (Ter.) ;  sesti  (Pac.) ;  exerciti 
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(Nasv.,  Att.,  Varr.);  fnicti  (Cat.,  Ter.,  Turp.);  gemiti  (Plaut.) ; 
lucti  (Att.) ;  omati  (Ter.) ;  parti  (Pac.) ;  piscati  (Turp.) ;  porti 
(Turp.);  qusesti  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  &c.);  salti  (Att);  senati  (Plaut, 
Sallust,  and  was  most  common  in  the  seventh  cent,  u.c.) ;  soniti 
(Csec,  Pac);  strepiti  (Enn.);  sumpti  (Plaut.,  Cat,  Lucil,  &c.); 
tumulti  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Enn.,  Sallust);  victi  (Plaut).  In  some 
other  words  (see  above),  though  not  m  arci,  laci,  the  -0  stem  is 
found  in  other  cases  as  well  as  the  genitive.  [For  other  forms  of 
the  genitive,  see  §  463.] 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -U. 


Singular 

Nom. 

*sa-s 

artu-s 

gradii-s 

>            comu 

Ace. 

su-em 

artu-m 

gradu-m 

Gen. 

su-is 

arta-s 

gradil-s 

comu-s 

Dat. 

su-i 

artu-iorartu  grartu-ior 

^■^»*^}  coma 

Abl. 

su-e 

artu 

grada 

Plural. 

.   Nom.  ) 
Ace.    \ 
Gen. 

su-es 

artfl-s 

gradu-s 

comu-a 

su-um 

artu-um 

gradu-um 

comu-um 

Dat. 
Abl. 

su-bus  and 
su-ibus 

artu-bus 

grad-ibus 

corn-ibus 

I 


CHAPTER   X. 


ii.     DECLENSION  OF  -i  STEMS. 


Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -i  exhibit  the  following  case  end-  4os 
ings,    composed   partly   of  the   final   stem   vowel,    partly  of  case 
suffixes. 

Singular.  The  nominative  has  one,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  of  four  forms.     It  ends 

{a)  in  -es.     These  are  almost  all  feminine. 

{h)  in  -is,  masc.  and  fem.:  neuter  in  -e. 

(f)  in  -s,  after  dropping  the  final  vowel ;  a  preceding  t  or  d  is 
then  also  dropped  as  in  consonant  stems  (§  436).  The  same  form  is 
used  in  adjectives  for  all  genders.     No  neuter  substantives  have  -s. 

{d)  in  -r  or  -1;  viz.  some  stems  end  in  -er  for  masc;  others, 
neuter  in  -ar  or  -at  A  few  adjectives  have  -ar,  or  -6r  for  all  gen- 
ders.    The  r  or  1  is  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 
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Accus,    •em  is  found  for  masc.  and  fern,  in  all  adjectives,  and  402 
always  or  "usually  in  most  substantives.     A  few  substantives  have 
also  -im;  very  few  have  -im  always,  and  of  these  last  only  vis  and 
sitis  are  found  often  in  the  accusative  at  all.     (The  neuter  accusa- 
tive is  like  the  nominative.) 


Loc.  AM.  in  -6  or  -i.     Adjectives  with  nom.  sing,  in  -is  have  -i  403 
always,  other  adjectives,  except  participles,  used  as  such  (see  §  419), 
have  -i  usually.     Most  substantives,  substantively  used  adjectives, 
and  participles  have  -e.     Neuters  wdth  -6,  -1,  or  -r  in  the  nom.  sing, 
have  -i  in  the  abl. 

Plural.     Nom.  -es,  rarely  -is ;  Ace.  -es  or  -is  indifFeiently  (on  404 
-eis  see  §  265,  ^66).    Neuters  have  in  both  cases  -ia,  that  is,  -a  suf- 
fixed to  the  stem.     Gen.  -ium  in  prose.     In  verse  the  i  is  sometimes 
omitted  for  metre's  sake  in  stems  ending  in  -nti,  and  in  a  few  other 
words.     Dat.  Loc.  Abl.  -ibus. 

Some  older  forms  of  the  cases  will  be  found  in  Chap,  xii.,  but 
the  early  inscriptions,  i.e.  before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  contain 
very  few  instances  of  -1  stems. 

(N.B.  In  the  hst  given  below,  the  occurrence  of  an  accus.  in  -im, 
or  of  an  abl.  in  -e  from  an  adjective,  or  in  -1  from  a  substantive, 
will  be  mentioned.  The  instances  of  the  nom.  plur.  in  -is,  being 
probably  not  peculiar  to  particular  words,  will  not  be  mentioned.) 

The  origin  of  the  -i  stems  ^  and  of  their  case-endings  ^  is  ob-  405 
scure.  Very  few  of  these  stems  appear  to  correspond  with  -1  stems 
in  Sanskrit  or  Greek  (e.  g.  ignis,  Sanskr.  agni-;  poti-,  Sanskr.  pati-, 
Greek  ttoo-i-  ;  angui-,  Sanskr.  ahi-,  Gr.  e^i- ;  turris,  rvpats ;  ovis, 
Sanskr.  avis,  Gr.oVs-) ;  many  correspond  to  stems  with  a,  or  (Greek) 
o  or  V  as  final  vowels.  Some  are  clearly  weakened  forms  of  -o 
stems  (e.g.  exanimis,  inermis,  sublimis,  &c.,  and  comp.  humllis 
with  ^daixaXos,  imber-  (imbri-)  with  o/j-lSpo^,  nocti-  with  noctu, 
sitis  with  situs,  perhaps  also  ponti-  with  pontufex,  fusti-  with 
fustuariiun,  &c.):  others  have  lost  a  consonant'  (e.  g.  vi-  for  -nri-, 
cucumi-  for  cucumls-,  tigri-  for  tigrid-,  and  compare  clavis  with 
KXeTS-;  apis  with  e/MTrt?,  e^LiTriS-;  i'piv  ace.  from  eptS-^).  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  -i  of  these  stems  is,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  the  representative  of  an  earlier  vowel,  and,  according  to  the 

^  See  L.  Meyer,  Vcj-gl.  Gr.  \.  126,  ii.  117  sqq.,  162  sqq.;  Schleicher, 
Vergl.  Gr.  p.  384,  432,  452,  ed.  2. 

^  See  Corssen,  Aussprache,  I.  727,  734,  738  sqq.  ed.  2;  Biicheler, 
Lat.  Dec. 

2  Key  considers  -i  to  stand  for  -ic;  Essays,  215,  236,  &c.;  Lat.  Gr. 
p.  441,  &c.  ed.  2.  ^  But  see  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  p.  563,  ed.  2. 
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general  law  of  Latin  vowel-changes,  may  therefore  often  have 
been  immediately  preceded  by  e  (long  or  short).  (In  the  very 
early  inscriptions  we  have  aidiles  beside  aedilis  n.  sing.,  and  maxte, 
martei  for  marti,  dat.  s.,  militare  for  militaris,  nom.  s.)This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  numerous  stems  a  nom.  sing, 
is  found  in  -es,  as  well  as  in  -is ;  and  it  would  account  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  -e  in  the  ordinary  case-endings.  It  may  be  noted 
that  none  even  of  the  words  quoted  above,  as  having  the  best  claim 
to  an  original  -i,  have  -im  in  the  accusative  sing.  (But  see  §  196.) 

The  weakness  of  the  -i  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  omission  before  406 
the  nominative  suffix  s,  whenever  the  effect  of  an  adjoining  s  on  the 
preceding  consonants  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  identity  of 
the  Stem.  Thus  loquax,  stirps,  mens,  ars,  mus  for  loquacis,  stirpis, 
mentis,  artis,  muris  (cf.  §  192);  but  sublimis  not  sublimps;  avis 
not  aus;  ungvis  not  unx  (comp.  ningvis,  nivi-,  nix);  vates  or  vatis 
not  vas ;  vestis  not  ves ;  &c.  In  the  words  canis,  juvgnis,  mensis 
the  i  as  well  as  the  s  is  suffixal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
other  words  (e.  g.  indoles,  vates,  &c.)  may  belong  properly  to  the 
class  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems.  (See  the  Preface.) 

The  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominatives  in  -es  is  not  407 
clear.     Some  stems  (e.g.  plebes,  also  pletos;  fames,  also  famis)  have 
cases  like  the  first  class  of  nouns  (§  340). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  -i  stems  have  only  one  syllable  besides  408 
the  -i,  or  are  compounds  with  no  further  derivative  suffix.  Again, 
a  very  large  proportion  have  the  syllable  preceding  -i  long.  And 
in  many  of  these,  two  consonants  immediately  precede  the  -i,  as  if 
the  addition  of  the  -i  had  either  forced  together  the  other  syllables, 
or  were  itself  a  means,  at  least  in  the  gen.  plur.,  of  giving  play  to  a 
too  heavy  mass.     (Comp.  §  435.) 

The  chief  derivative  suffixes  are  -aci,  -enti,  -ill,  -ali,  -ari. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  words  of  this  409 
class,  except  that  some  little-used  compounds  are  omitted,  and 
specimens  only  given  of  the  principal  classes  of  derivatives.  In 
some  words  there  is  little  or  no  positive  evidence  of  the  stem  having 
-i,  and  they  are  placed  here  or  among  consonant  stems  in  accord- 
ance with  such  analogies  as  may  be  found. 

I.     Stems  with  labial  before  -i.  410 

All  retain  1  or  e  in  nom.  sing,  except  stirps,  trabs,plel3S,urbs,  nix. 

(a)    Stems  in  -pi. 

-api  apis  (f.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  apum) ;  gausape  (f.  abl.  sing, 

also  has  ace.  pi.     A  neuter  stem  in  -0  is  more  usual). 
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-opi  copem  (adj.  no  nom.  sing.). 

-Hpi  rilpes  (f.). 

-uppi  puppis  (f.  ace,  regularly  -im;    abl.  often  in  -i;   puppe, 

though  frequent,  being  later;  not  before  Ovid). 

-sepi  csepe  (n.  only  used  in  nom.  ace.  sing. ;  usually  stem  in  -a) ; 

ssepes  (f.  also  sseps  rarely). 

-epi  prsesepe  (n.  also  has  ace.  pi.  prsesepes  (f.) ;  abl.  s.  prse* 

sepio;  abl.  pi.  prsssepiis;  and  perhaps  ace.  s.  prsesepim). 

-Ipi  Alpes  (f.  pi.);  volpes  (f.  also  volpis  once  Petron.). 

-rpi  stirps  (f.,  sometimes  as  tree  stem  m. ;  nom.  s.  stirpis  twice, 

and  stirpes  once  in  Liv.);  turpis  (adj.). 

(/3)     Stems  in  -bi.  4" 

-abi  trabs  (f.  trabes  Enn.). 

-obi  scdbis  (f.) ;  scrobis  (m.  f.  also  nom.  s.  scrobs  Colum.). 

-abi  labes  (f.);  tabes  (f.  only  in  singular,  and  that  is  rare; 

abl.  tabg,  tabo  usually,  tabe  once  in  Lucr.). 
-Ubi  nftbes  (f.  also  nubs  Liv.  And.) ;  pftbes  (f.  dat.  pube  Plant. 

once) ;  impubis  (adj.). 

-ebi  plebs  (f.  sometimes  v^Titten  pleps ;  also  has  nom.  s.  plebes ; 

see§§  340,  357;  no  plural). 

-mbi  delumbis  (adj.  Plin.  once) ;  palumbes  (m.  f.  also  paliim- 

bis,  besides  gen.  and  ace.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  and  abl. 
pi.  from  a  stem  in  -0;  palumbibus  is  not  found). 

-rbi  corbis  (m.  f.  abl.  in  -1  twice  in   Cato);  imberbis  (adj. 

older  stem  in  -0) ;  orbis  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i) ;  urbs 
(f.  sometimes  written  urps). 

(-y)     Stems  in  -mi.  ^^^ 

-ami  famis   (f.  rare  except  in  gen.  s.;  other  cases  from  fames, 

§  340). 

-fimi  cucumis    (m.    ace.  in  -im,    abl.    in  -i;    also   with   stem 

cuctimis-);  incolumis  (adj.), 

-imi  exanimis,     semianimis,    unanimis    (adj.  also   earlier    ~o 

stems,  which  alone  are  used  in  plur.). 

-ami  infamis  (adj.;  ace.  infamam  once  Lucil.). 

-omi  comis  (adj.). 

-ami  implilmis  (adj.):  rumis  (f?  old  word;  only  ace.  in  -im; 

abl.  in  -i). 
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-emi  biremis,  triremis,  &:c.  (adj.  often  as  subst.  f.;  abl.  rarely 

in  -e). 

-imi  sublimis  (adj.  also  an  early  -o  stem). 

-rmi  abnormis,  enormis  (adj.);  Mformis,  informis,  &c.  (adj.); 

inermis  (adj.  also  an  earlier  form  in  -o);  vermis  (m.). 

(5)     Stems  in -vi.     (For -qvl  see  §  414;  for -gvi  §  415.)  413 

-ul  lues  (f.  also  has  ace.  and  rarely  abl.  s.  no  plur.) ;  strues 

(f.  no  gen.  or  nom.  ace.  plur.)  ;  tenuis  (adj.).    For  grUs, 
sas,  see§  392. 

-avi  avis  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i) ;  gravis  (adj.) 

-ovi  6vis  (f.  but  in  ancient  formula  m.). 

-6vi  brdvis  (adj.);  16vis  (adj.). 

-ivi  nix  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Lamprid.     See  below  ningvis). 

-avi  clavis  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im^;  conclave  (n.);  navis 

(f.  ace.  often  in  -im;  abl.  often  m  -i);  ravis  (f.  ace.  in 

-im;  abl.  in  -i);  svavis  (adj.). 

-ivi  civis  (m.  f.  abl,  often  in  -i) ;  acclivis,  declivis,  proclivis 

(adj.  also  with  -0  stems). 

-Ivi  pelvis  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im;  abl.  usually  in  -i). 

-rvi  enervis  (adj.). 


2.     Stems  with  a  guttural  before  -i. 
(a)     Stems  in  -ci,  -qvi. 

All  drop  -i  in  nom.  sing,  except  those  ending  in  -sci  and  -qvi. 
-qvl  quis  (pronoun.     See  §  383.     Comp.  also  is  §  377). 

-6ci  prsecox  (adj.  for   older  prsecoquis;   also  rarely   a  stem 

in  -0). 
-6ci  (-ici)  simplex  (adj.);  dtiples,  &c.     (For  supplex  see  §  439.) 

-aci  fornax  (f.);  pax  (f.),  and  numerous  verbal  adjectives; 

e.g.  audax,  dicax,  fSrax,  Idquax,  vivax,  &c. 

-auci  fauces  (f.  pi.,  also  fauce  abl.  sing,). 

-oci  atrox  (adj.);  celox  (f.);   fSrox  (adj.);   solox  (adj.,  old 

word);  velox  (adj.). 

-tlci  lux  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  Pollux  (m.  old  nom.  s. 

Pollllces). 

-SBoi  fsss  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 
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-ici  toilicem   (adj.  ace.  s.);  felix  (adj.);  pemix  (adj.);  and 

the  verbal  forms  chiefly  feminine,  but  in  phiral  used  also 
as  neuter  adjectives;  e.g.  victris,  ultrix,  corruptrix,  fau- 
trix,  &c. 

-nci  deunx  (m.) ;  quincunx  (m.),  &c.;  lanx  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-Ici  calx  (f.  sometimes  m.,  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dulcis  (adj.). 

-rci  arx  (f.) ;  merx  (f.,  also  old  nom.  s.  merces,  mers). 

-rcLvi  torqvis  (m.  rarely  f.  nom.  cing.  rarely  in  -es). 

-sci  fascis  (m.);  piscis  (m.). 

(/3)     Sterns  in  -gi,  -gvi,  -M. 

All  retain  i  or  e  in  nom.  sing. 

-agi  ambages  (f.  pi.  also  abl.  s.,  ambage;  the  gen.  pi.  only  in 

Ovid  once,  ambagum);  compages  (f.);  contages  (f.  only 
in  Lucr.  abl.  once  contage) ;  propages  (f.  once  in  Pacuv.) ; 
strages  (f.). 

-ilgi  jugis  (adj.). 

-ngvl  angvis  (m.  f.  abl.  rarely  in  -i);  bilingvis  (ad'.);  exsan- 

gvis  (adj.);  ninguis  (f.  once  in  Lucr.  same  as  nix); 
pingvis  (adj.);  ungvis  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i). 

-61ii  vehes  (f.   also  veMs   Colum.,   gen.  pi.  velmm  in  God. 

Theod.). 


Examples 

of    declensions 

of   stems 

^ith    labial    or    guttural  416 

before  -i.     Co 

mpare%  447. 

adj. 

Singular. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom. 

nUbe-s 

navi-s 

audax 

Ace. 

nube-m 

nave-m 

audace-m  n.  audax 

Gen. 

nubi-s 

navi-s 

audaci-s 

Dat. 

nubi 

navi 

auaaci 

Loc. 

nubi 

navi 

audaci 
(rarely  audac6) 

Abl. 

nub§ 

navg 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nube-s 

nave-s 

audace-s  n.  audaci- a 

Ace. 

nube-s  or 

nave-s  or 

audace-s  or 

nubi-s 

navi-s 

audaei-s 
n.  audaci-a 

Gen. 

nubi-um 

navi-um 

audaci-um 

Dat.) 
Loci 

nubi-bus 

navi-bus 

audaci-biis 

Abl.J 
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3.     Stems  with  a  dental  before  -i.  417 

(a)  Most  stems  in  -ti,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long  vowel, 
and  a  few  others  drop  i  (and  then  t  also)  in  nom.  sing.;  but  stems  ni 
-sti,  and  a  few  others  retain  it.  Two  or  three  have  nom.  sing,  in  -es. 
-ati  natis  (f.) ;  ratis  (f.).     Comp.  also  adfatim. 

-6ti  p6tis,  p6t6  (only  in  nom.  and  both  ibrms  alike  for  all 

genders  and  numbers).     For  compos,  &c.  see  §  443. 

-■ati  cutis  (f.).     Perhaps  also  intercus,  §  443. 

-6ti  liebgs  (adj.  abl.  in  -i,  but  in   Gelsus  once  in   -e;  tgrgs 

(adj.).    No  gen.  pi.;  hebetia,  teretia  occur  once. 

-Sti  (-itl)  ancipiti-,  nom.  s.  anceps,  als3  (once  in  Plant.)  ancipes 
(adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -1,  no  gen.  pi.):  so  also  biceps,  tri- 
ceps, pr^ceps  (ace.  s.  prsecip3ni  (Lcev.  or  Liv.  Andr.?), 
abl.  prsecipe  Enn.). 

-iti  sitis  (f.  ace.  in  -ira,  abl.  in  -i,  no  plur.  Comp.  situs,  §  396). 

-ati  cratis  (f.  nom.  s.  only  in  Veget.,  ace.  s.  cratim  Plant,  and  418 

cratem;  comp.  craticula);  grates  (f.  pi. ;  only  nom.  ace. 
and  once,  in  Tacitus,  abl.  gratibus) ;  vates  (m.  f.  also 
rarely  vatis;  gen.  pi.  usually  vatum).  So  Reate  (abl. 
in  -e). 

Burgher  names  (adjectives);  e.g.  Arpinas  (old  form  Ar- 
pinatis);  Larinas;  Fidenas;  Antias;  Privernas;  &c.:  also 
ciljas  (nom.  cujatis.  Plant.);  nostras;  optimas  (nom. 
sing,  not  found);  pgnates  (m.  pi.);  summates  (m.  pi.); 
infimatis  (nom.  s.)  occurs  once  in  Plant,  [primas,  niag- 
nas  only  late].     For  sanates  see  Fest.  p.  321,  Mull. 

-auti  cautes  (f.). 

-oti  cos  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dos  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  in  -ium). 

-eti  locuples  (adj.  abl.  s.  usually  in  -6;  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in 

-um);  rete  (n.  abl.  sometimes  in  -e;  ace.  s.  also  re- 
tem,  m.);  tapete  (n.  sing.  ace.  m.  tapeta,  abl.  tapete 
(both  in  Sil.  only);  plur.  nom.  ace.  tapetia,  tapeta;  dat. 
abl.  tapetibus,  tapetis);  trapetes  (m.  pi.,  ace.  trapetas, 
abl.  trapetibus;  but  forms  from  a  stem  in  -0  are  gene- 
rally used). 

-iti  lis  (f.,  older  stlis);  dis  (adj.,  contracted  for  dives),  nom. 

sing,  once  only  (Ter.);  miti-s  (adj.);  Quiris  (adj.);  Sam- 
nis  (adj.);  viti-s  (f.). 

-pti  neptis  (f.  abl.  once  in  -i  in  Tac). 

-cti  nox  (f.,  also  abl.  s.  noctu,  chiefly  adverbial);    lac  (n., 

also  lact  (Pliny,  E.N.  xi.  39,  95,  &c.  ed.  Detlefsen) 
and  lacte ;  abl.  s.  lacti ;  no  plur.) ;  lactes  (f.  pi.) ;  vectis 
(m.  abl.  rarely  in  -i). 
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The  neuter  names  of  towns,  Bibracte,   Soracte,  have 
abl.  in  -e  (Sauracti  Varr.  once), 
-nti-  Adjectives  and  participles.    Abl.  sing,  usually  in  -i  when 

used  as  epithets,  in  -e  as  substantives;  participles  always 
in  -e  as  participles  proper  (e.  g.  in  abl.  of  circumstances, 
or  with  an  object).  Nom.  pi.  sometimes  in  -is,  usually  in 
-es;  ace.  plur.  in  -is  or  -es  indifferently;  gen.  plur.  in 
-ium,  except,  not  unfrequently,  for  metre  sake  in  poetry. 

Participles  (very  numerous);  e.g.  amans,  mSnens,  sg- 
quens,  praesens,  &c. 

Adjectives;  e.g.  amens,  Clemens,  continens,  demens, 
dlligens,  elggans,  eloquens,  ingens  (abl.  always  in  -i), 
innocens,  insolens,  libens,  petulans,  prsestans,  priidens, 
rgcens,  repens,  sapiens,  sons  (nom.  s.  not  used),  insons, 
vehemens,  &c. 

Substantives  have  abl.  in  -e;  gen.  pi.  in  -um  occasion- 
ally in  poets,  except  from  monosyllabic  nominatives; 
adulescens  (m.) ;  animans  (m.  f.  in  plur.  n.) ;  antes  (m. 
pi.) ;  cliens  (m.  also  elienta  f.) ;  consentis  (m.  plur. ; 
gen.  consentum);  dens  (m.  gen.  pi.,  according  to  Varro's 
express  statement  dentmn;  but  MSS.  and  later  gramma- 
rians give  dentium) ;  bidens,  a  rake  (m.  abl.  in  -i  once 
in  Lucr.  at  end  of  verse;  a  sheep  f.);  tridens  (m.  abl. 
in  -i  sometimes  at  end  of  verse) ;  dextans  (m.) ;  dodrans, 
&c.  (m.);  fons  (m.);  frons  (f.,  in  old  writers  some- 
times m.);  gens(f.);  infans  (m.  f.);  lens  (f.  ace.  s.  some- 
times in  -im) ;  mens  (f.  old  nom.  s.  mentis) ;  mons  (m.) ; 
occidens  (sc.  sol  m.) ;  driens  (sc.  sol  m.) ;  parens  (m.  f. 
gen.  plur.  often  in  -um  even  in  prose)  ;  pons  (m.)  ;  rudens 
(m.  gen.  often  in  -um) ;  sementis  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in 
-im) ;  sentes  (m.  pi.);  serpens  (f.  generally) ;  sponte  (abl. 
s.  f ;  gen.  sing,  rare);  torrens  (sc.  fluvius  m.) ;  triens  (m.). 

-Iti  puis  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Arnob.). 

-rti  ars  (f.);  iners,  soUers  (adj.);  cobors,  cors  (f.);  fors  (f.  no 

plur.);  fortis  (adj.);  Mavors,  Mars  (m.);  mors  (f.);  pars 
(f.  sometimes  ace.  in  -im,  abl.  in  -i);  expers  (adj.  no 
gen.  pi.);  sors  (f.  abl.  s.  rarely  sorti;  old  nom.  s.  sortis); 
consors,  exsors  (adj.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-sti  agrestis  (adj.   abl.    as  substantive    (m.)    in   -e   rarely); 

coelestis  (adj.) ;  fustis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -i) ;  hostis  (m.  f.); 
pestis  (f.);  postis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -i);  restis  (f.  ace. 
usually  in  -im);  testis  (m.),  a  witness  (m.  f.);  tristis 
(adj.);  vestis  (f.).  So  Praeneste  (abl.  in  -e  except  once 
in  Propert.). 
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(13)     Stems  in  -di. 

All  in  -di  preceded  by  a  vowel  retain  -i  or  -e  in  nom.  sing,  except 
fraus. 

-udi  rMis  (adj.);  riidis  (f.);  siidis  (f.  not  found  in  nom.  s.); 

trudes  (f.  plur.  rare), 
-edi  pSdis  (m.  f.). 

-idi  fidis,  a  harpstr'mg  (f.  fides  once  Cic.  Arat.  381)  ;  vlrldis 

(adj.). 

-adi  clades  (f.  also  cladis  Liv.). 

-audi  fraus  (f.  sometimes  with  u  for  au). 

-odi  enodis  (adj.). 

-aedi  sedes  (f.  also  sedis) ;  C33des  (f.  also  csedis  Liv.). 

-edi  sedes  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  sedum). 

-ndi  frons  (f.  old  nom.  frondis  and  fros) ;  glans  (f.) ;  grandis 

(adj.);  juglans  (f.);  lendes  (f.  pi);  libripens  (m.);  ne- 
frendes  (adj.  pi.). 

-rdi  sordes  (f.  plur.,  also  sing,  sordemjsordis  gen.  Plant,  once; 

sordi  once  in  Ulpian;  abl.  sorderare;  sorde  once  Lucr.). 
Adjective  compounds  of  cor,  stem  cord-  (abl.  s.  always 
in  -i) :  excors,  concors,  discors,  misgricors,  socors,  vecors. 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  'with  a  dental  before  -i. 
Comp.  §  447' 
S  IXGULAR. 

Nom.       rati-s 

Ace.        rate-ra 

Gen.        rati-s 
Dat.         rati 
Loc. 


s6quen-s 

ar-s 

sedes  or 
^dis 

sequente-m 

arte-m 

sede-m 

n.  sequens 

sequenti-s 

arti-s 

sedi-s 

sequent! 

arti 

sedi 

A  ui    f      rats  sequente  or             arte             sed§ 
sequent!  (§419) 

Plural. 

Nom.  j    rate-s  sequente-s  (§419)  arte-a          sede-s 

I  n.  sequenti-a 

j  sequente-s  or 

Ace.  J     rate-s  (or  sequenti-s           artis  or         S3di-s  or 

rati-s?)  n.  sequenti-a           artes             sede-s 

Gen.        rati-um  sequenti-um            arti-um       sedi-um 
Dat.) 

Loc.  \      rati-btis  sequentl-Ms           arti-biis       aedi-bus 
Abl.  ) 
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4.     Stems  ending  in  -ni,  -li,  -ri,  -si.  423 

(a)     Stems  in  -ni. 

All  retain  -i  in  nom.  sing.     None  have  nom.  sing,  in  -es. 

-ani  immanis   (adj.);  inanis  (adj.);  mane  (n.  indecl.  abl.  in 

-e) ;  manes  (m.  pi.) ;  panis  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-•ani  cliinis  (m.  f.);  funis  (m.);  miinis  (adj.  Plaut). 

-(Bni  mcenia  (n.  pi.). 

-eni  effrenis,  infrenis  (adj.  stems  in  -0  more  frequent);  lien 

(m.  also  lienis   Gels.,  gen.  pi.  in  -ium  and  -um) ;  penis 

(m.);  renes   (m.   pi.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in  -nm.     Also 

a  stem  rien-). 
-ini  acclinis  (adj.);  crinis  (m.);  finis  (m.  f.  in  plur.  rarely 

f.  abl.  s  often  in  -i);  affinis  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  f.;  abl.  in 

-e  and  -i). 

-mni  amnis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -i) ;  indemnis  (adj.  post-Aug.) ; 

insomnis  (adj.  Aug.  and  post-Aug.);  omnis  (adj.);  sol- 

lemnis  (adj.). 
-gni  insignis  (adj.)  ;  ignis  (m.  abl.  usually  in  -i) ;  segnis  (adj.). 

-nni  biennis,  sexennis,  &c.  (adj.);  bipennis  (adj.  also  subst.  f. 

abl.  in  -i);  perennis  (adj.). 

-mi  bicomis  (adj.). 

(/3)     Stems  in  -U.  42^ 

All  retain  -i  or  -e  in  nom.  sing,  except  neuters  in  -all,  which 
sometimes  drop  it. 

-6U  indoles  (f.  no  plur.);  sbboles  or  suboles  (f.  plur.  rare;  no 

gen.  pi.).     Comp.  proles,  §  426.     Also  interpolis  (adj.).' 

-ili  agais,  debilis,  facilis,  and  many  other  verbal  adjectives; 

gracilis  (adj.  also  a  stem  in  -0,  Ter.  Lucil.);  novensiles 
(adj.  m.  pi.);  similis  (adj.);  sterilis  (adj.  with -0  stem 
once  in  Lucr.) ;  strigilis  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -i). 

-ali  sequaKs  (adj.  also  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -i)  ;  canalis  (m.  f.  abl.  in  425 

-i);  contubernalis  (m.  f.  abl.  -e  and-i);  jugalis  (adj.);  na- 
talis  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  often  in  -e :  see  also  §  331); 
novalis  (as  subst.  f.  and  -ale  n.) ;  qualis  (adj.) ;  rivalis 
(adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -e  and  -i);  sodalis  (m.  abl.  in 
-e  and  -i  equally);  talis  (adj.).  Proper  names,  e.g.  Ju- 
venalis,  have  abl.  in  -e. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively  often  drop  the 
final  -e  and  shorten  final  -al ;  e.  g.  animal,  Baccanal,  bi- 
dental,  capital,  cervical,  Lupercal,  piiteal,  tSral,  tribiinai, 
vectigal,  &c.     But  focale,  penetrale. 

TC 
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Plural  names  of  feasts;  e.g.  Baccanalia,  compitalia, 
Floralia,  Saturnalia,  sponsalia,  &c.  have  gen.  pi.  some- 
times in  -onim,  as  if  from  -o  stems.  So  also  vectigalio- 
rum  (Varr.  Suet.). 

-alii  callis  (m.  f.);  valles  (f.  also  vallis);  convallis  (f.).  ^25 

-auli  caulis  (m.  also  colis). 

-oli  moles  (f. ) ;  proles  (f.  the  plur.  once  only,  viz.  ace.  in 

Colum.). 

-olli  collis  (m.  abl.  rarely  in  -i);  follis  (m.);  mollis  (adj.). 

-iili  eduUs,  cilrulis,  tribUlis  (adj.). 

-53i  f eles  (f.  also  felis) ;  meles  (f.  also  mselis  Varr.) ;  criidelis, 

fidelis,  patruelis  (adj.). 

-3111  imbelUs  (adj.);  perdueUis  (adj.);  pellis  (f.);  versipeUis 

(adj.). 

-ill  sedilis  (m.  aidiles  in  very  early  inscr.,  abl.  usually  in  -e;  427 

as  adj.  once  in  Plaut.) ;  Aprilis,  Quintilis,  Sextilis  have 
abl.  in  -i;  bills  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -e);  Civilis  (as  proper 
name,  abl.  in  -e);  vills  (adj.);  exiUs,  serviUs,  and  other 
derivative  adjectives. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively:  e.g.  ancile  (gen. 
pi.  anciliorum),  cubile,  equile,  hastile,  mantlle,  moiiile, 
ovile,  sedile. 

-1111  imtoecillis  (adj.  in  Seneca  rarely;  regular  stem  in  -0); 

mille  (adj.  indecl.  in  sing.). 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -ni,  -11.     Comp.  §§  451,  461.   428 

Singular. 

Nom.       igni-s  siinili-s 


,  .    .,         /  similS  animal 

Ace.  igne-m  simile-m  (  <^^u±ai. 

Gen.  igni^s  simili-s  animal-is 

Dat.  igni  -j 

^'  \  Igni  or  ign6  [  simill  animali 

Plural. 

Nom.  igne-s  simile-s       ] 

Ace.  igni-s  or  simUi-s  or  V        simali-a        animali-a 

igne-s  simile-3     j 

Gen.  igni-um  simil-um  animali-um 

Dat.  I 

Loc.V  igni-bus  simili-biis  animali-bus 

Abl.J 
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(y)     Stems  in  -ri.  42q 

Stems  ending  in  -ri  preceded  by  6  usually  drop  the  i  in  the 
nom.  sing,  masc.  and  drop  the  e  before  r  in  all  other  cases ;  those 
ending  in  -ari  usually  drop  e  or  i  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing,  neuter. 

-ari  Arar  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  abl.  in  -i  or  -e);  Mlaris  (adj.  also 

with  stem  in  -0,  Plant.  Ter.  Gic.) ;  mare  (n.  abl.  some- 
times in  -e  in  poetry;  pi.  only  nom.  ace.  except  marum 
Nsev.,  maribus  Caes.  once);  bimaris  (adj.);  par  (adj. 
cf.  §  454),  impar,  dispar  (adj.). 

-6ri  foris  (f.);  biforis  (adj.);  mgmor  (adj.  gen.  pi.  only  once 

used,  viz.  memorum  in  Verg.,  no  neut.  nom.  ace.) ;  im-' 
memor  (immemoris  nom.  Gsecil.) ;  indecoris  (adj.  no 
gen.  or  neut.  pi.). 

-gri  c§ler  (celeris  m.  in  Cato);  Liger  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  abl.  in  430 

-i  or  -e);  Tiberis  or  Thybris  (m.) ;  Veseris  (m.). 

(-pri)  vepres  (pi.  in  sing,  only  veprem,  vepre;  usually  m.  Pro- 
bably had  n.  sing,  in  -es,  comp,  vepre jula). 

(-bri)  biiibris  (adj.);  bimembris  (adj.);  celgber  (adj.  Celebris 
as  m.  sometimes);  December  (adj.);  febris  (f.  ace.  often 
in  -im;  abl.  usually  in  -i);  fenebris  (adj.);  fiinebris  (adj.); 
imber  (m.  abl.  in  -i  frequently);  lugubris  (adj.);  mu  ie- 
bris  (adj.);  November,  October  (adj.);  saiuber  (adj.  often 
salubris  m.). 

(-cri)  acer  (adj.  in  Naev.  and  Enn.  also  as  f.;  acris  is  rarely 
m.);  alacer  (adj.  alacris  as  m.  rarely);  mediocris  (adj.); 
volucer  (adj.,  rarely  volucris  as  masc.  adj.  cf.  §  456). 

(-gri)     tigris  (usually  f.,  also  w4th  stem  tigrid-). 

(-tri)  linter  (or  lunter  f.  rarely  m.);  puter  (adj.  usually 
putris);  venter  (m.)  ;  uter  (m.).     Also  tras  (pi.). 

(-stri)  aplustre  (n.  also  rare  pi.  a^plustra);  bilus'ris,  illustris, 
sublustris  (adj.);  bimestris  (adj.  abl.  rarely  in  -9  Ovid); 
eampester  (adj.  also  campestris  as  m.);  equester  (adj. 
equestris  as  m.  once);  paluster  (adj.  also  palustris); 
pedester  (adj.);  sequester  (m. ;  an  ace.  and  dat.  abL  s. 
and  nom.  pi.  from  a  stem  in  -0  occur  rarely) ;  Silvester 
(adj.  usually  silvestris);  terrester  (adj .  usually  terrestris). 

-z^xL  Numerous  adjectives,  with  contemporaneous   or  subse-  ^31 

quent  stems  in  -io.  The  neuter  when  used  as  substantive 
often  drops  e  in  nom.  sing. 

articularis,  auxiliaris,  popularis,  &c.  (see  Book  III.). 
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molaris  (m.  sc.  dens,  abl.  in  -i);  naris  (f.);  pugillares 
(m.  sc.  codicilli). 

Neuters:  altaria  (pi.),  alveare,  calcar,  cochleare,  exem- 
plar (exemplare  Lucr.),  laciiiiar,  laquear,  lupanar,  pul- 
vinar,  talaria  (pi.),  torcular. 

-auri  auris  (f.). 

-ori  disc61or,  versicSlor  (adj.). 

-orri  torris  (m.) ;  extorris  (adj.). 

-iiri  "biiris  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  no  abl.  found;  also  with  -a  stem); 

sgcHris  (f.  ace.  often  in  -im ;  abl.  always  in  -i). 

^urri  turris  (f.  ace.  usually  in  -im;  abl.  often  in  -i). 

-erri  verres  (m.  also  verris  Varr.). 


(S)     Stems  in  -si. 

All  retain  -i  in  the  nom.  sing.,  except  as,  mas,  mus,  glis. 
-asi  (-ari)  mas  (m.). 

-assi  as  (m.  rarely  assis).     So  also  its  compound  semis:  but 

bessis,  decussis,  centussis,  &c.  (probably  adjectives)  are 
parisyllabic.  Casses  (m.  pi.  also  casse  abl.  s.) ;  classis 
(f.  abl.  often  in  -i). 

-iisi(--ari)  mils  (m.);  plus  (ii.  aLl.  s.  plure  rare,  no  dat.  s.;  in  plural 
nom.  pltires  (m.  f.),  plura  (n.);  gen.  plUrium;  dat.  abl. 
pliiribus;  so  also  complures  (plur.),  but  compluria  once 
Ter.  and  so  in  other  old  writers  (Gell.  v.  21). 

*ussi  amussira  (m.  only  ace.  s.);  tussis  (f.  ace.  in-im;  abl. 

in  -i). 

-sssi  messis   (f.  ace.   sometimes  in  -im);  ngcesse  (indec.  also 

necessura,  necessus,  &c.  in  prae- Ciceronian  writers  and 
Lucr.). 

-isi(-iri)  glis  (m.);  vis  (f.  ace.  vim,  abl.  vi,  gen.  and  dat.  rare: 
in  plural  ace.  vis  is  found  once  or  twice  in  Lucr.,  but 
the  regular  pi.  is  vires). 

-nsi  ensis   (m.).     Also  numerous  derivative  adjectives;  e.g. 

Castrensis,  Narbonensis,  &c.  So  atriensis  (m.  se.  servus 
abl.  rarely  in  -e) ;  circenses  (m.  pi.  sc.  ludi) ;  Maluginensis 
(as  proper  name  with  abl.  in  -e);  bimensis  (adj.).  For 
mensis  see  §  460. 

~xi  axis  (m.  also  written  assis;  abl.  rarely  in  -i). 
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Examples  of  declensions  of  stems  in 

-ri, 

and  declension  of  vis.  4 

Comp.  §  461. 

Singular. 

m.f. 

n. 

Nom.   imbgr 

acer(m.)  acri-s(f.)  \  ^ 

vis 

Ace.    imbre-m 

acra-m 

/    O/'vyiC 

vim 

Gen.    imbri-s 

acri-s 

vis  (rare) 

Dat.     imbri 

vi  (rare) 

Loc.  )    imbri  or  ) 

acri 

Abl.  (  imbre       \ 

vi 

Plural. 
Nom.   imbre-s 

acre-s       | 

vire-s 

Ace.     imbri-s  or 

acri-s  or  > 

acri-a 

virl-s  or 

imbre-s 

acre-s       J 

vire-s 

Gen.     imbri-um 

acri-um 

viri-iim 

Dat.  ) 

Loc.    Vimbri-bus 

acri-bus 

viri-bus 

Abl.  J 

CHAPTER   XL 


ili.     DECLENSION  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS. 


The  suffixes  for  masc.  and  fern,  nouns  with  stems  ending  in  a 
consonant  are :  Singular  Nom.  -  s  (which  however  has  fallen  off  or 


was  intolerable  in  stems  endinj 


-em 
'Um. 


Gen.  -is ; 
Dat.  Abl. 


-n,  -1,  -r) :  Ace. 
Dat.  -i;  Abl,  -g.  Plural  Nom.  Ace.  -es.  Gen. 
-ibiis.     For  the  older  forms  see  Chap.  xii. 

The  locative  was  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative,  but  in  some 
words  what  was  probably  its  original  form  remains,  the  same  as  the 
dat.  (e.  g.  Carthaging  or  Carthaglai ;  tempori  (written  tempgri),  ruri). 

These  suffixes  are  appended  without  alteration  of  the  stem 
except  for  nom.  sing. 

The  suffixes  of  neuter  nouns  differ  from  the  above  only  in  having 
the  bare  stem,  sometimes  with  the  vowel  modified,  for  nom.  ace. 
sing.;  and  -a  (instead  of  -es)  suffixed  for  nom.  ace.  plural. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  consonant  stems  have  two  syllables,  . 
the  second  syllable  being  a  derivative  suffix.     The  final  stem  con- 
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sonant  is  always  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  in  cor,  from  stem 
cord-,  mensis,  volucris),  and  this  preceding  vowel  generally  shorts 
(Comp.  §  408.)  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  short  quantity 
are  the  numerous  stems  in  -tat,  -on,  -or  and  a  few  in  -ic. 

The  following  enumeration  is  tolerably  complete,  except  that 
specimens  only  are  given  of  such  classes  of  derivatives  as  contain 
very  numerous  instances. 

I.     Stems  ending  in  mutes  (and  m). 

Stems  ending  in  mutes  form  the  nominative  singular  by  adding 
s.  but  the  dentals  (t,  d)  being  assimilated  to  it  fall  away.  A  short  § 
preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  i  in  other 
cases  than  the  nom.  sing.  (§  234.  3  b). 

e.g.  princep-  nom,  princeps,  ace.  princip-em ;  jM§c-  nom. 
joidex,  ace.  judic-em;  radio-  nom.  radix,  ace.  radic-am;  equet- 
nom.  equgs,  ace.  equit-em ;    p§d-  nom.  pes,  ace.  ped-em. 

Only  three  substantives  are  neuter,  viz.  alec  (also  alex  f.), 
caput  (v^'ith  its  derivatives  occiput,  sinciput)  and  cor.  The  ad- 
jectives have  no  neut.  nom.  ace.  plural. 

((?)     Labial  Stems. 

-ap  daps  (f.  nom.  s.  rare;  no  gen.  pi.). 

-op  ops  (f  nom.  s.  only  as  name  of  goddess) ;  inops  (adj.). 

-ep  (-up)  auceps  (m.) ;  rnanceps  (m.  mancip-  is  more  usual  than 
the  older  mancup-). 

-ep  (-ip)  forceps  (m.  f.);  municeps  (m.  f.);  princeps  (adj.  abl.  s. 
always  in  -S)^;  particeps  (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -e) ; 
adeps  (m.  f.  sometimes  written  adips:  no  gen.  pi.). 

-ip  stip-em  (f.  no  certain  nom.  s.  or  gen.  pi.). 

-8b  (-ito)    ceelebs  (adj.). 

-ni  hiemps  (f  sometimes  written  Mems;  cf.  §  70). 

'  Consequently,  the  accentuation  of  the  syllables  is  not  altered,  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  gen.  pi.  had  ended  in  -ium,  or  neut.  nom.  ace. 
pi.  in  -la ;  e.g.  princeps,  principum,  but  principium,  principia. 

^  The  genitives,  municipium  once  or  twice  in  inscriptions,  princi- 
pium often  in  AISS.  of  Livy,  forcipium  in  extract  from  Lucilius,  are 
probably  only  mistakes  of  scribes.  So  hospitium  in  good  MSS.  of 
Cic.  and  Liv.,  obsidium  in  Liv.  and  Cees.,  judicium,  artificium,  &c. 
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{h)     Guttural  Stems.  433 

(a)     Stems  in  -c: 

-ac  fax  (f.  no  gen.  pi. ;  old  nom.  s.  faces) ;  fraces  (f.  plur. 

no  gen.). 

-tic  cms  (f.  no  gen.  pi.);  nux  (f.);  dux  (m.  f.);  tradux  (m. 

rarely  f.);  redux  (adj.  abl.  in  -i  except  as  oblique  predi- 
cate); trux  (adj.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-gc  foenisex  (m.);  nex  (f.);  prec-em  (f.  no  nom.  s.);  rgsex 

(m.);  semin§c-em  (adj.  no  nom.  s.). 

-gc  (-ic)  Chiefly  masculine,  apex  (m.) ;  carex  (f.) ;  caudex  or  439 
codex  (m.);  cimex  (m.);  cortex  (m.  sometimes  f.); 
culex  (m.) ;  forfex  (m.  f.) ;  frutex  (m.) ;  ilex  (f.) ;  illex 
(m.);  imbrex  (m.  f.);  latex  (m.);  murex  (m.);  obice 
(only  in  plur.  and  abl.  sing.  f.  sometimes  m.) ;  pselex  or 
pelex  (f.  probably  TrciXXa^);  podex  (m.);  pollex  (m.) ; 
ptUex  (m.);  pttmex  (m.);  ramex  (m.);  rumex  (m.  f.); 
silex(m.f.);  sorex(m.);  vortex  or  vertex  (m.);  vitex(f.). 

Semi-adjectival  compounds ;  e.  g.  index  (m.  f.) ;  judex 
(m.  f.);  vindex  (m.  f.);  artifex  (m.  f. ;  abl.  sing,  as 
adjective  in  -i) ;  carnifex  (m.  f.) ;  opifex  (m.  f.) ;  pontifex 
(m.  f.);  auspex  (m.  f.);  extispex  (m.  f.). 

Adjectives:  supplex  (abL  i  in  prose;  e  frequently  in 
metre);  bivertex,  &c. 

ibic-em  (m.  ace.  s.) ;  pantices  (m.  pi.) ;  urpicem  (m. 
ace.  sing.;  irpices  nom.  pi.)  are  not  found  in  nom.  sing. 

-ic  Chiefly  feminine,     appendix  (f.);  calix  (m,,   kv\l^  f);^-!"^ 

coxendix  (f.) ;  dicls  (gen.  s.  only  in  phrase  dieis  causa  or 
gratia) ;  filix  (f.) ;  fornix  (m.) ;  fulix  (f.  usually  fulica)  ; 
larix  (m.  f.) ;  pix  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  salix  (f.)  ;  struix  (f.) ; 
varix  (m.  f.)  ;  vic-em  (f. ;  no  nom.  sing,  or  gen.  pi.). 

-ac  Umax  (usually  f.).     For  adjectives  see  §  414. 

-6c  vox  (f.). 

-uc  lux  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1;  no  gen.  pi.). 

-ec  al8x  or  hallex  (f.  also  a  neuter  form  alec  or  halec); 

vervex  (m.). 

-ic  All  feminine,     cicatrix;  cervix;  comix;  cdtumix;  lodix;  441 

matrix;  mgretrix  (the  adjective  has  -i  stem);  natrix; 
nutrix;   radix;   vibic-em  (nom.  sing,   not   found).     (Of 
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cicatrix,  cervix,  meretrix,  instances  of  an  ace.  pi.  in  -is 
are  found). 

()3)     Stems  in  -g :  <U2 

-ug  conjunx,  often  written  conjux  (m.  f.) ;  "bijiigeni,  quadrijii- 

gem,  &c.  (adj.  no  nom.  s.,  stems  in  -0  more  usual). 

-6g  grex  (m.);  segrgg-em  (adj.  ace.  s.);  aiuilex  (m.). 

-ig  strix  (f.  gen.  pi.  strigium  in  Vitruv.) ;  remex  (m.). 

-ilg  frdgem  (f.  no  nom.   sing.;   frux  and  fruges  quoted  as 

early  forms  of  nom.  s.). 

►eg  rex  (m.);  lex  (f.);  exlex  (adj.  only  nom.  and  exlegem, 

ace.  s.,  in  use) . 

(c)     Dental  Stems. 
(a)     Stems  in  -t :  443 

-at  anas  (f.),  (gen.  anitnm,  C.  N.  D.  2.  48). 

-6t  compds  (adj.);  impSs  (adj.). 

-■at  Intercus    (adj.  not  found   in  abl.   s.    or  nom.   ace.   or 

gen.  pi.). 

-fit  (-it)     caput  (n.  abl.  in  -i,  Catull.) ;  occiput  (n.) ;  sinciput  (n.). 

-6t  Nom.  sing,  in  -es;  abies  (f.) ;  aries  (m.) ;  paries  (m). 

Nom.  sing,  in  -6s;  interpres  (m.  f.) ;  indiges  (m.,  rare  in 
sing.);  perpes  (adj.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  prsspes  (adj. 
abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  sgges  (f.) ;  tSges  (f.) ;  inipStg  (abl. 
s.  also  rarely  impgtis  gen-  sing.). 

-gt  (-it)      Nom.  sing,  in  -6s; 

Substantives:   ames  (m.?);   csespes(m.);  femes    (m.);444 
gurges    (m.);  limes   (m.);  merges  (f.  ?) ;  palmes   (m.); 
poples  (m.);  stipes  (m.);  termes  (m.);  trames  (m.). 

Semi-adjectival:  antistes  (m.  f.,  also  antistita  f.); 
cseles  (m.,  also  in  Ovid  cselitibus  regnis) ;  codes  (m.) ; 
c6mes  (m.  f.);  eques  (m.) ;  hospes  (m.,  sometimes  in 
poetry  f. ;  also  hospita,  as  f.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.) ;  miles 
(m.  f.) ;  pgdes  (m.  f.)  ;  presstes  (m.  f.) ;  satelles  (m.  f.) ; 
veles  (m.). 

Adjectives:  ales  (mostly  as  subst.  m.  f.;  gen.  pi. 
usually,  because  in  dactylic  verse,  alituum);  CaerSs  of 
Care    (from   v^^hich   Vergil   has   abl.  C^rete,   and    gen. 
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Cseritis) ;  dives ;  sospes  (also  sospita,  old  form  seispita, 
as  epithet  of  Juno)  ;  silperstes. 

-at  A    very  numerous   class   of   (chiefly  abstract)  substan-  445 

tives  (all  feminine)  in  -tat,  e.g.  civitas,  aestas.  calamitas, 
sinmltas,  liereditas,  tempestas,  voluptas,  cupiditas.    The 
'  genitive  plural  is  occasionally  formed  in  -ium,  especially 

from  civitas  and  the  three  nouns  next  following,  but  from 
others  than  civitas  rarely  before  the  Augustan  age. 

satias  (f.  usual  only  in  nom.  s. ;  ace.  and  abl.  also  in 
Lucret.). 

damnas  (adj.;  in  formula  damnas  esto,  sunto  both  for 
nom.  sing,  and  plur.). 

-6t  nSpos  (m.);  sacerdos  (m.  f.). 

-at  jtiventas  (f.);  s6nectils  (f.);   servittls  (f.);   virttls  (f.); 

saltls  (f.  only  sing.). 

-et  quies  (f.);  inquies  (f.  also  in  nom.  sing,  as  adj.);  requies 

(f.  no  dative,  or  plural;  also  as  an  -e  stem,  §  340). 

(^)     Stems  in  -d:  446 

-ad  vas  (m.  f.  no  gen.  pi.),  hail. 

-iid  pgcils  (f.),  a  head  of  cattle. 

-Sd  pes  (m.) ;  tripes,  comipes  (adj.),  Sec. ;  comp§des  (m.  pi. 

also  abl.  s.,  compede,  gen.  pi.  once  compedium  Plant.); 
quadriipes  (f.  usually,  also  m.  n.;  abl.  sometimes  in  -i: 
nom.  pi.  quadrtipgdia  once  in  Colum.). 

-gd  (-id)    obsSs  (m.  f. ;  praes6s  (m.  f.);  desSs  (adj.);  rSsSs  (adj.). 

-id  capis  (f.);   cassis  (f.),  a  helmet;  cuspis  (f.) ;  hence  tri- 

cuspide  (abl.  sing.)  ;  lapis  (m.  rarely  f.);  promulsls  (f.). 

-rd  cor  (n.  no  gen.  pi.).     Compounds  of  cor  have  stems  in  -i 

(§  447)- 

-a3d  prses  (m.  no  gen.  pi.,  ancient  form  of  plur.  prsevides). 

-6d  custos  (m.  f.). 

-aud  laus  (f.,  gen.  pi.  rarely  in  -imn). 

-M  paias  (f.) ;  incils  (f.)  ;  subscus  (f.). 

-ed  teres  (m.  f.);  exteres  (adj.);  merces  (f.). 
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SiXGULAR. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Log. 
Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom, 
Ace. 
Gen. 


Dat.) 
Loe.^ 
Abl.  J 


Examples  of  declensions  of  mute  stems. 
Compare  §§416,  422. 


447 


(adj.  m.  f.  n.)  m.  or  t 

princep-s  judex 

(princip-em  (m.  f.) 

(princeps  (n.) 

princip-is  judic-is 

princip-i  judic-i 

princip-S  judic-§ 


princip-es  (no 

neut.) 
princip-um 


princip-ious 


f.  m. 

seta-s  pes 

judic-em      £etat-em         pgd-em 


pad-is 
ped-i 

ped-§ 


judic-es 
judicum 


setat-is 
8etat-i 

setat-§ 


S2tat-es 

setat-um 
(sometimes 
setat-iuin) 


ped-es 
ped-um 


judic-ibus     setat-ibus       ped-ibus 


2.      Stems  ending  in  -n. 

Stems  ending  in  -n  form  the  nominative  singular  in  one  of  two  44^ 
ways: 

Either  the  nom.  sing,  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  n;  thus 
stems  in  -on,  -don,  -gon,  and  a  few  others  which  are  all  masc.  or 
fern. :  e.  g.  sermon-,  sermo  (m.) ;  legion-,  legio  (f.) ;  grandon-, 
grando  (f.);  origon-,  origo  (f.).     In  the  oblique  eases  -on  becomes 


Or  the  stem  becomes  the  nom.  sing,  without  alteration  or  addi- 
tion. Thus  stems  in  -men,  which,  except  one,  are  all  neuter,  and 
a  few  others  which  are  mainly  masculine:  e.g.  agmgn  (n.),  gen, 
agmiais;  tibicen  (m.),  gen.  tibicinis.  Three  words,  can-is,  juv6n- 
is,  s6n-ex,  are  exceptional. 

-an  canis  (m.  f.,  old  form  canes.     The  derivative  canicula 

seems  to  imply  an  -i  stem). 

-on  (-in)  nom.  s.  in  -0.  All  except  some  here  named,  are  femi- 
nine, liomo  (m.  also  in  old  language  with  stems  homon-, 
hemon-);  nemo  (m.  f,  gen,  and  abl.  sing,  rare;  ef.  §  372); 
turbo  (m,  turben,  Tib,) ;  caro  (f.  no  gen.  pi.  The  stem 
is  cam-  for  caron-). 
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margo  (m.  rarely  f.)  ;  orlgo  (f.);  abdrlgines  (m.  pi.)  ; 
aspergo  (f.)  ;  compago  (f.) ;  ambagine  (f.  abl.  s.  only) ; 
indaginem  (f.,  also  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.) ;  and  other 
feminine  substantives  in  -gon. 

cardo  (m.);  ordo  (m.);  grando  (f.);  liarundo  (f.);  liirtldo 
(f.);  testMo  (f.);  alcedo  (f.) ;  gravedo  (f.);  Hredo  (f.); 
cupido  (f.  sometimes  m.);  solitiido  (f.),  &c. ;  and  some 
other  abstract  feminine  substantives  in  -idon,  -tMon,  &c. 

-en  (-in)  flamen  (m.),  a  priest ;  fidicen  (m.) ;  oscen  (m.,  some- 
times f.);  tibicen  (m.);  tubicen  (m.);  pecten  (m.), 
glfiten  (n.) ;  sangven  (n.),  and  more  frequently  sangvis 
(m.);  pollin-em  (m.  also  gen.  and  abl.  s.).  For  stem 
femen-,  nom,  fdmur  (n.),  see  §  454. 

And  the  numerous  verbal  neuters;  e.g.  agmen,  lenimen, 
piitamen,  volUmen,  nonien,  &c. ;  flamen  (n.  is  little  used 
except  in  abl.  s.  and  pi.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.) ;  binominis 
(adj.  gen.  s.  no  other  case);  cognominem  (adj.  also  abl. 
sing,  and  nom.  pi.). 

-gn  sen-ex  (m.  sometimes  in  poetry  f.):  the  other  cases  do 

not  contain  -ec-  (which  is  seen  in  senec-tus,  senecio,  &c.)  ; 
juvgn-is  (m.  f.). 

-on  All  masculine,  except  abstract  substantives  in  -ion,  which  450 

are  all  feminine,  even  when  used  with  concrete  meaning. 

agaso  (m.);  aquilo  (m.);  baro  (m.);  btlbo  (m.  once 
fem.) ;  blifo  (m.) ;  caupo  (m.)  ;  cento  (m.) ;  cMon-e  (m. 
only  in  the  abl.  case);  leo  (m.);  llgo  (m.);  mango  (m); 
mucro  (m.) ;  opilio  or  upilio  (m.)  ;  papilio  (m.)  ;  prtedj 
(m.)  ;  pugio  (m.)  ;  sermo  (m.)  ;  stellio  (m.)  ;  vesper- 
tilio  (m.);   titio  (m.);  and  others. 

Capito  (m.) ;  and  other  descriptive  names  of  persons. 

ternio  (m.) ;  senio  (m.)  ;  and  other  names  of  numbers. 

Anio  (also  stem  in  -en  with  nom.  Anien). 

commilnio  (f.) ;  perduellio  (f);  regie  (f.);  Iggio  (f.) ; 
dpinio  (f.) ;  dicion-em  (f,  ace.  also  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.) ; 
and  other  derivatives  from  adjectives  and  present  stem  of 
verbs. 

lectio  (f.);  oratdo  (f.) ;  coenatio  (f ) ;  sorbitio  (f.); 
natio  (f ) ;  and  many  other  derivatives  from  supine  stem 
of  verbs. 
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Examples  of  declension  of  nouns  qjuith  -n  stems. 
Compare  §  428. 


Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Log.) 
Abl.) 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 
Abl 


^ 


m. 
tibicgn       ) 
tibicin-em ) 
tiMcin-is 
tibicin-i 

n. 

agmen 

agmin-is 
agmin-i 

m. 
homo 
homin-em 

liomia-is 
homin-I 

f. 
ISgio 
legion-em 

legion-is 
legion-i 

tibicin-e 

agmin-e 

homin-e 

legion-g 

tibicin-es 

agmin-a 

homin-es 

logion-es 

tibicin-um 

agmlTi"Um 

homin-um 

legion-um 

tibicin-ibus 

agmin-ibus 

homin-ibiis 

legion-ibtis 

3.      Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -s. 


Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -s  are  used  as  the  nominative  singular  452 
without  addition  or  change,   except  that  some  neuters  change  6s 
into  us,  and  others  change  6r  into  ur,  5s  into  us. 

(a)     Stems  in  -1.  453 

-al  sal  (m.  sometimes  in  sing,  n.,  no  gen.  pi.);  Hannibal; 

Adherbal;  &c. 

consul  (m.);  exul  (m.  f.);  prsssul  (m.  f.). 

vigil  (m.  sometimes  f.);  pervigil  (adj.);  piigil  (adj.); 
mugii  (m.  also  mugllis).  The  ablat.  sing,  when  it  occurs 
(as  in  vign  and  pervigil)  is  in  -i  (cf,  §  424). 

siipellectil-  (nom.  s.  supellex,  f.,  no  plural;  abl.  s.  in  i 

frequently) ;  sil  (n.). 

sol  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

fgl  (n.) ;  mgl  (n.).  Both  drop  the  second  1  in  the  nom. 
sing.,  and  in  plural  have  only  nom.  ace. 

(j3)     Stems  in  -r.      (Some  are  properly  in  -s:  ef.  §  183.)  45-1 

Lar  (m.) ;  baccar  (n.)  ;  jubar  (n.)  ;  instar  (n,  only  in  nom. 
ace.  sing.);  par  (m.  f.);  compar  (m.  f.,  as  adjectives  the 
last  tw^o  have  -i  stems). 

seqnor  (n.);  marmor  (n.). 


-ai 
-n 


-61 
-eU 


-ar 


-dr 
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Four  neuters  change  -or-  to  -iir-  for  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative cases;  6biir  (n.);  femur  (n.,  in  other  cases  stems 
femdr-  and  fem6n-,  §  449,  are  alike  used);  j6cur  (n.,  in 
other  cases  stems  jgc6r-,  jociner-,  are  alike  used,  and  more 
rarely  jocindr-);  rolDur  (n.,  probably  once  had  stem  in-s; 
comp.  robus-tus;  and  Gato  probably  wrote  in  one  place 
robus). 

-ur  augur  (m.  £,  once  had  stem  in  -s;  cf.  augus-tus);  furfur 

(m.);  Lemures  (m.  pi.);  turtur  (m.  f.) ;  vultur  (m.); 
cicur  (adj.). 

fulgur  (n.);  guttur  (n.  rarely  m.);  murmur  (n.); 
sulfur  (n.). 

-6r  acipenser  (m.) ;  agger  (m.) ;  anser  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  asser  455 

(m.) ;  career  (m.) ;  Cgieres  (m.  pi.) ;  later  (m.) ;  laver 
(f.);  mulier  (f.) ;  opiter  (m.);  passer  (m.);  proceres  (m. 
pL,  sing,  rare);  tuber  (also  with  stem  in  -ur),  a  kind  of 
fruit-tree  (f.  ?)  ;  the  fruit  (m.) ;  vespgr-e  (m.  abl. ;  other- 
wise with  -0  stem) ;  vomer  (m.  sometimes  in  nom.  vomis). 
degener  (adj.  abl.  always  in  -i);  pauper  (adj.);  ilber 
(adj.  abl.  almost  always  in  -i),  fruitful. 

acgr  (n.);  cadaver  (n.);  cicer  (n.);  iter  (n.  rare  ex- 
cept in  nom.  ace.  sing.) ;  itiner  (n.  rare  in  nom.  sing.) ; 
jiigera  (n.  pi.;  in  sing,  has  stem  in  -0);  papaver  (n.  also 
in  Plaut.  m.);  piper  (n.);  siler  (n.);  siser  (n.);  suber 
(n.);  tdber  (n.),  (i)  a  bump^  (2)  a  moril;  fiber  (n.),  a 
teat;  verbera  (n.  pi.  also  abl.  sing,  vsrbere,  and  rarely 
gen.  s.  verberis). 

-6r  (-r)      pater  (m.) ;  mater  (f.) ;  frater  (m.) ;  accipiter  (m.) ;  all 
omit  e  before  r  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-arr  far  (n.,  in  plur.  only  nom.  ace). 

-or  All,  except  three,  masculine.  45^ 

61or  (m.) ;  soror  (f.)  ;  uxor  (f ) ;  ador  (n.  also  quoted  with 
stem  in  -or);  primor-em  (ace.  m.,  nom.  sing,  not  found), 
ardor  (m.);  dolor  (m.);  amor  (m.) ;  cruor  (m.);  and 
other  verbals  from  present  stem. 

actor  (m.);  auctor  (m.  f.) ;  amator  (m.);  auditor  (m.); 
censor  (m.);  and  other  verbals  from  supine  stems.  For 
adjectives  in  comparative  degree  see  §  460. 

Slave  names;  e.g.  Marcipor,  i.e.  Marcus^  sla've  (por  = 
puer,  old  pover),  Lucipor,  Publipor,  Quintipor,  &c.  were 
disused  in  Quintilian's  time. 
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Inflexions. 

-■ar 

fiir  (m.). 

-er 

ver  (n.). 

-cr 

volucris  (f. 

Cf.  §  430). 

(7) 

Stems  in  -s. 

[Book  IT. 


All  except  vas,  os  {a  bone).,  mensis,  change  s  into  r   before  a 
vowel;  i.e.  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-OS  (-or)     All  neuter,  except  lepus  and  arbos.  3 

corpus  (n.);  decus  (n.);  dedecus  (n.);  facinus  (n.,  also 
stem  faciner-)  ;  fenus  (n.) ;  irigus  (n.) ;  litus  (n.) ;  nSmus 
(n.);  pectus  (n.);  pecus  (n.  See  also  §  395);  p6nus  (n., 
more  usually  f.  with  stem  in  -u;  see  §  398);  pignus  (n., 
also  stem  pigner-);  stercus  (n.);  tempus  (n.,  but  temper! 
is  the  best  attested  spelling  for  the  locative) ;  tergus  (n.). 

lepus  (m.);  arbos  (f.  also  arbor), 
tenus  (indecl.),  stretch]  used  as  adverb. 

-us  (-er)     nom.  sing,  -us;  other  cases,  -gr.  Originally -6s,  §  213.  5. 

acus  (n.) ;  foedus  (n.) ;  funus  (n.)  ;  genus  (n.) ;  glomus 
(n,);  jugerum  (n,  gen.  pi.  and  jugeribus  dat.  abl.  pi.;  the 
other  cases  from  an  -0  stem);  latus  (n.);  railnus  (n.  in 
nom.  acG.  pi.  both  rnunera  and  munia) ;  liolus  (n.) ;  onus 
(n.);  opus  (n.);  pondus  (n.);  raudus  (n.);  rudus  (n.)  ; 
secus  (n.  only  nom.  ace.  sing.)  ;  scelus  (n.) ;  sidus  (n.) ; 
vellus  (n.);  viscus  (n.);  ulcus  (n.);  vulnus  (n.). 

Venus  (f.);  vetus  (adj.). 

-§s  (-er)     nom.  s.  -es  (gen.  -eris), 

Ceres  (f.);  piibes  (adj.);  impubes  (adj.,  oftener  imptl- 
bis,  neut.  impabe). 

-is  (-6r)  cinis  (m.  rarely  f.);  cucumis  (m.,  also  with  stem  cucumi- 
§  412);  pulvis  (m.  rarely  f.,  also  pulvis).  In  oblique 
cases  -is  becomes  -er;  e.g.  pulvis,  pulverem  (§  184.  3). 

-as  vas  (n.,  plural  vasa,  vasorum,  vasis,  from  stem  in  -0,  of 

which  the  singular  is  found  in  early  writers),  a  'vessel; 
fas  (n.),  nefas  (n.,  both  only  in  nom.  ace.  sing.). 

-oss  OS  (n.  See  also  §  398),  a  bone;  exos  (adj.  once  in  Lucr.). 

-6s  (-or)    All  masculine  except  6s,  a  mouth.  ^^ 

lep6s  (m.) ;  Ii6n6s  (also  Ii6n6r) ;  labos  (more  frequently 
labor;  once  in  Verg,  lab6r);   c616s   (also  color);  pavos 
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(usually  pavor);  6dos  (also  6d6r);  riiinSr  (cf.  rumus- 
culus);  flos  (m.);  mos  (m.) ;  r5s  (m.);  6s  (n.,  no  gen. 
pi.,  dat.  and  abl.  rare). 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree;  e.g.  mglidr  (m. 
£),  melius  (n.);  durior  (m.  f.),  dtirius  (n.);  &c.  have 
ablat.  sing,  rarely  in  -i.  Instances  of  the  neuter  also  in 
-or  are  found  in  writers  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.;  e.g. 
prior,  posterior  bellum  in  Valerius  Ant,,  Claudius  Quad. 
&c. 

-us  (-iir)   telltis  (f.). 

crtis  (n.);  jus  (n.,  gen.  dat.  abl.  pi.  very  rare);  pus(n.); 
rus  (n.);  tils  (n.):  (the  last  three  have  in  plural  only 
nom.  and  ace). 

-ses  (-ser)    ees  (n.;  the  gen.  dat.  abl.  plural  are  very  rare). 

-ens  mensis    (m.);   mensium  and  mensuum   genitive  pi.  are 

sometimes  found  in  MSS.  but  mensum  usually. 


Examples  of  declensions  of 


Compare  § 

433. 

Singular 

m. 

m. 

adj. 

m. 

Nom. 

consul 

pater 

m§li6r  (m.  f.) 
melius  (n.) 

hdnos 
or  honor 

Ace. 

consul-em 

patr-em 

meli6r-em(m.f.) 
melius  (n.) 

lionor-em 

Gen. 

consul-is 

patr-is 

melior-is 

honor-is 

Dat. 

consul-i 

patr-i 

melior-i 

honor-i 

Loc.  ) 
Abl.; 

con3ul-§ 

patr-e 

melior-6 

honor-g 

(rarely  meliorl) 

Plural. 

Nom.  \ 
Ace.   \ 

consul-es 

patr-es 

melior-es  (m.f.) 

honor-es 

melior-a  (n.) 

Gen. 

consul-um 

patr-um 

melior-um 

honor-um 

Dat.  -) 

Loc.    > 

consul-iT3US 

patr-il3us 

melior-ibiis 

honor-ibiis 

Abl. 

i6o 

Inflexions. 

[Book  IL 

Singular 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

Nom.  I 
Ace.    ( 
Gen. 
Dat. 

cadavgr 

cadavgr-is 
cadaver-i 

roDur 

robor-is 
robor-I 

opus 

oper-is 
oper-i 

tempiis 

temp5r-is 
tempor-i 

Log.  I 
Abl.  ] 

Plural. 

cadaver-g 

robor-S 

oper-6 

tempor-S 
(cf.  §  434; 

Nom.  ) 
Ace.    ( 

cadaver-a 

robor-a 

oper-§, 

tempor-a 

Gen. 
Dat.  •) 
Loc.  } 
Abl.  J 

cadaver-um 
cadaver-ibus 

robor-um 
robor-ibus 

oper-um 
oper-ibiis 

tempor-um 
tempor-ibiis 

CHAPTER   XII. 


OLD  OR  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS  OF  CASES  (Class  II.). 


Singular  Number. 

Accusative.     On  the  omission  of  the  final  m  see  §  86.     Its  462 
omission  in  writing  was  gradually  given  up  during  the  6th  century 
u.c. 

Genitive.  On  the  omission  of  the  final  s  see  §  193.  r.  Cicero, 
in  his  poems,  and  Lucretius  appear  to  be  the  last  who  made  use  of 
this  omission. 

I.     Steins  in  -u.     Four  endings,    besides  the   regular  -iis,  are  463 
mentioned,  viz.: 

{a)  -uos,  e.  g.  Senatuos  four  times  in  the  S.  C.  de  Baccanalibus. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  written  domes.  Ritschl  conjectures  domuos. 


(^)  -uis,  the  uncontracted  ending  is  mentioned  as  used  by  seve- 
ral writers;  e.g.  senatuis  (Sisenna);  anuis  (Ten  Varr.);  parbuis, 
fruetuis,  domuis,  victuis,  graduis,  rituis  (Varr.).  Gellius  (4,  16) 
believed  that  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus  wrote  so  always. 
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(c)  -uiis  as  found  in  MSS.  (e.g.  of  Pliny  the  elder)  was  pro- 
bably merely  so  written  to  denote  the  length  of  the  a.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur. 

{d)     -i,  see  §  399. 

2.  Stems  in  -i.     Partus  is  found  on  the  Bantine  bronze  a.u.C  464 
6zi — 636. 

3.  Consonant  stems.  An  ending  in  -us  is  found  in  some  in- 
scriptions, but  rarely  later  than  100  B.C.;  e.g.  Castorus,  Venerus, 
Cererus,  Honorus,  Caesarus,  patrus,  nominus,  hominus,  pr^vari- 
cationus. 

An  ending  -es  is  found  in  Salutes,  Apolones  (before  the  2nd 
Punic  war),  and  Ceres. 

Dative.     Consonant  and  -i  stems,     -e  is  found  in  inscriptions  465 
chiefly  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  u.C;    (a)  e.g.  Junone, 
matre,  salute,  Diove;  also  in  one  -i  stem  marte.     It  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  some  phrases ;  e.  g.  solvendo  asre  alieno ;  jure  dicundo, 
even  in  Livy  and  Suetonius. 

(J?)  -ei  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  e.g.  Apolenei,  legei,  liere- 
dei,  Diovei,  Hercolei,  &c.  The  only  instances  from  -i  stems  seem 
to  be  fraudei,  martei,  urtoei. 

Both  -ei  and  -e  appear  in  the  oldest  inscriptions;  i  not  till  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Gorssen  with  others  holds  -ei  to  be  the 
cwriginal  dative  suffix,  -i  the  locative. 

Ablative,     i.    Stems  in  -u  and  stems  in   -i.     The  ablative  466 
probably  ended  in  -Hd  and  -id  (older  -ed).    But  no  certain  instances 
occur  in  inscriptions  except  navaled,  marid  in  the   Duillian  in- 
scription. 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  uu  to  denote  long  u;  e.g. 
pequlatuu,  arbitratuu. 

From  -i  stems  we  have,  in  prse-Augustan  inscriptions,  both  -ei 
and  -i;  e.g.  partei,  parti;  fontei,  omnei,  sorti. 

2.  Consonant  stems.  In  these  it  ended  in  early  times  in  -e  and  467 
-id.  Thus  in  very  old  inscriptions  we  have  airid  and  aire ;  patre, 
nominid.  In  the  Duillian  inscr.  also  -ed;  e.g.  dictatored.  (But 
the  copy  which  we  have  is  post- Augustan,  and,  as  Ritschl  thijniks, 
not  even  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.)  In  the  S.  C.  de  Bacc. 
is  coventionid.  (No  later  examples.)  Hence  the  ablative  occa- 
sionally appears  with  i,  the  d  having  fallen  off;  e.g.  deditioni,  per- 
il 
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tioni  (pi-af^-August.  inscrip.) ;  cami,  v§n6ri,  oneri  (Plaut.) ;  rationi, 
mucroni  (Lucr.  in  elision),  &c.  But  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
the  ablative  in  -6  is  much  the  most  common  even  in  inscriptions. 


Plural  Number. 

NoMixATlVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE.     I.   -UTis  Sometimes  in  in-  468 
scriptions  and  MSS.  for--fls  (see  Detlefsen's  edition  of  Pliny,  H.N.). 

2.  Consonant  stems.  A  few  instances  are  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
ending  -is. 

Genitive,     i.  Stems  in  -u.     The  contraction  of  -uum  is  rare;  469 
but  currum  (Verg.),  passum  (Lucil.  Mart.)  are  found;  exercitum 
in  Mon.  Ancyr.,  magistratum  (Liv.  Coii.  Feron.). 

2.  Consonant  stems.  Varro  speaks  of  old  forms  boverum,  Jc- 
verum  for  bourn,  Jovnm;  and  Charisius  speaks  of  the  annalist 
Cselius  having  used  nuceriun,  and  Gellius,  the  historian,  regenim, 
lapidenim,  (from  nux,  rex,  lapis).  Possibly  such  forms  are  due  to 
a  collateral  stem  in  -is  (-Sr);  as  in  cucumis,  §§  405,  459;  sus  gen. 
sing.,  suor-is  (Plaut.).  But  they  may  arise  from  the  simple  addition 
of  -um  to  the  gen.  sing.;  e.g.  nucis-um  would  become  nucerum. 
Compare  familias  sing.,  familiarmn  plural. 

Dative  and  Ablative.     The  final  s  was  omitted  or  not  47^ 
pronounced  in  early  poetry  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant. 

The  early  form  was  in  -ebus;  e.g.  tempestatebus. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
GREEK   NOUNS.     CLASS  I. 


Greek  nouns  in  the  pras-Augustan  period  generally  received  471 
slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.     These  forms  were  generally  retained  by  the  prose  writers, 
but  the  Augustan  poets,  especially  Propertius,   Ovid  and  (later) 
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Statius,  often  introduced  the  Greek  forms  instead ;  and  many  words 
not  in  common  use  are  found  in  the  Greek  form  only^. 


i.     Stems  in  -a. 

The  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  472 
the  nom.  sing,  as  follows:  masc.  -as  (-as),  fem.  -d  (-a),  after  a  vowel 
or  r:   otherwise,  masc.  -?;$•  (-ss),  fem.  -77  (-e).     If  Latinized  all 
become  simply  -a. 

In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -a,  -e  in  the  473 
vocative,  -an,  -en  in  the  accusative  singular.  But  the  Latin  voca- 
tive in  -a  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek  gentile  names)  are 
often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek  form. 
Stems  in  -tes  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -ta,  e.  g.  Thy- 
esta;  also  -te,  e.g.  Boote.  Patronymics  in  -des  had  vocative  -de, 
e.g.  Tydide,  ^acide,  Alcide;  sometimes  -da,  e.g.  ^acida,  Cecropida 
(Ovid),  Anchisiada  (Verg.);  accusative  always  -den,  e.g.  Laertia- 
den,  Peliden.  So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -e;  e.g.  Cir- 
cen,  Prienen. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin 
form  -se.  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the 
genitive  in  -es  from  nominatives  in  -e.  So  also  Quintilian  in  names 
like  mnsice.  A  dative  in  -e  is  rarely  found  except  in  some  (not 
early)  inscriptions,  e.  g,  Baebiae  Phce'be ;  Julise  Stratonice,  &g. 

The  ablative  of  stems  in  -es  and  -e  is  usually  -e. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.     (Names  of  474 
peoples  &c.  often  have  -um  for  -arum.     See  §  364.) 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  475 
nominative  case  singular.  - 

I.     Greek  nouns  in  -as  (-as),  or  -rjs  (-es).     Masculine. 

(a)  Appellati'ves.  SycSphanta,  poeta,  nauta,  pirata  always. 
Similarly  athleta,  bibliopola,  propola,  citharista,  and  in  Plaut. 
trapessita  (rpaTre^'trT^s')  ;  danista  (Sai/eto-r?/?).  In  Cicero,  anagnostes, 
geometres,  sophistes.  Later  dynastes,  c2ior?^ules,  aliptes,  cometes, 
pyctes,  tetrarches,  pyrites,  &c.  So  satrapes  (ace.  usually  satrapam). 

^  "Nvmc  recentiores  instituenint,  Gnecis  nominibus  Grsecas  declina- 
tiones  potius  dare,  quod  tamen  ipsum  non  semper  fieri  potest.  Mihi 
autem  placet  rationem  latinam  sequi,  quousque  patitur  decor." 
(lUINTILIAN  (i.  5.  63). 
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(b)  Gentile  names.  Persa  (Plaut.),  Perses  (Cic.) ;  Scythes  (Cic. 
Hor.),  Scytlia  (Lucan).  In  Cicero  Abderites,  Crotoniates,  Epirotes, 
Btagirites. 

(c)  Names  of  men.  Hermia  (Cic),  Mida  (Ten),  Marsya  (Hor. 
Ov.),  Pausajiia  (Cic),  Pliaedria  (Ter.),  Perdicca  (Curt.),  ^eta 
(Ov.),  Pnisia  (Cic.  Liv.).  On  the  other  hand  ArcMas,  Amyntas 
(Cic.) ;  Prusias  (Liv.) ;  ^neas,  &c. 

AncMses,  Achates,  Thyestes.  Patronymics  rarely  have  -a.  Thus 
Heraclides,  Alcides,  Asclepiades,  Pelides.  But  Atrida  is  found  (Hor. 
Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics  from  Latin  names:  Meimnia- 
das  (dat.  sing.),  son  of  Memmius ;  Scipiadas  (ace.  pi),  sons  of 
Scipio. 

%.     Greek  nouns  in  -d  (-a)  or  -rj  (-e).     Feminine.  476 

(a)  Appellatives.  ApStheca,  aula,  Wbliotheca,  tragcedia,  comce- 
dia,  prora,  macheera,  purpura  (7rop(f)vpd),  anc6ra  (liyKvpa),  nausea 
{vavaia),  epistula  (eina-ToXij),  scsena  (ctktji'T}),  always.  In  Cicero, 
granunatica,  dialectica,  rhetdrica,  miisica :  in  Quintilian  gram- 
matice,  &c. 

(b)  Names  of  places,  ^tna,  Creta,  Libya,  Sparta,  Ida,  Ithaca, 
&c.,  but  in  Ovid  usually  .ffltne,  Crete,  &c.  Thessalonica  (Cic.) ; 
Thessalonice  (Liv.  Plin.).     Always  Cyrene,  Meroe. 

(c)  Names  of  <^omen.  For  "* KKK\xy]vr]  Alcumena  (Plaut.),  Alc- 
mena  (Cic),  Alcmene  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c,  Andromacha, 
AntiSpa,  Europa,  H6cata,  E616na,  Sgmela,  &c.  In  poets  usually 
Andromache,  &c.  But  nympha  (Cat.  Verg.  Ov.),  nympho  (Ov.). 
Always  Bgrenice,  HSbe,  Daphne,  Persephone,  Phcebe,  Rhddope, 
Thule,  Tisiphbne,  &c. 

ii.     Stems  in  -0.  477 

The  -0  stems  in  Greek  had  -oy  (-6s)  in  nom.,  -ov  (-6n)  in  accus. 
(and  neuter  nominative)  singular.  The  Latin  form  (-um)  for .  the 
accus.  is  often  found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-ils, 
sometimes  -er  for  -ems)  is  not  found.  The  other  cases  rarely  re- 
ceived any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

The  fgilowing  are  instances  of  the  usage : 

Singular,     i.    AppeUati'ves  (Feminine),  e.g.  methSdns,  periS-  478 
dus,  atomus,  antidotus,  dialectus,  alvvays.     So  trinietrus  or  trimS- 
ter ;  tetrametrus,  or  tetrameter ;  on  the  other  hand  diamgtros  (also 
diametrus),  perimStros,  baxbitos   (m,  and  f.);    phaselos,  a  boat., 
faselus,  a  boat^  a  b.an. 
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a.  Names  of  plants,  &c.,  e.g.  acanthus  (m.),  asparagus  (m.), 
asph6d6ras  (m,),  hyacintlius  (m.),  hellgborus  (m.  more  frequently 
hellgborum,  n,),  papyrus  (f.),  &c.  But  16t5s  (f.),  aspalathSs,  Sec. 
Precious  stones  (mostly  feminine),  amethystus  (f.),  zmaragdus  (m.), 
electrum  (n.),  topazos  (f.),  &c.  Animals,  arctos  (f.);  scorpios  or 
seorpius  (m.),  camelus  (m.  f.),  &c. 

3.  Names  of  to^ns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Aloydus,  Cor- 
inthus,  Lampsacus,  Paphus,  Cyprus,  Rhodus,  T6a§dus,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  forms  in  -os  (-01/)  in  the  poets  chiefly.  Always  iEgyptus,  but 
(nom.)  Imbros,  Lemnos,  Delos,  Samos,  Sestos,  Tyros,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  Peneus,  Caystrus, 
Maeander,  Parnassus,  &c.  Also  Peneos,  &c.  Usually  Pelion  (n.) 
and  nom.  Olympus  (m.),  Caucasus  (m.),  ace.  Olympum,  Caucasum. 

4.  Names  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  those  in  -po^ 
(-rus),  preceded  by  a  consonant;  e.g.  Teucer,  MSleager,  rarely  Me- 
leagros,  Antipater,  Alexander,  Menander,  sometimes  Menandros, 
E/ander,  sometimes  Evandrus.  So  we  have  as  accusatives  Daidalon, 
Eisypliuni,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -u;  e.g.  Menandru,  Apollodoru. 

PanthUs,  voc.  Pantliu  is  a  contracted  form  (liavQoos,  IlavOoe). 

Greek  words  in  -e©?  (-eos),  are  either  completely  Latinized; 
e.g.  Tyndargus,  (so  also  C6us),  or  sometimes  have  nom.  -os,  ace.  -on 
or  -0,  e.  g.  Andrdgeos  (gen.  Andrdgeo,  and  Andrdgei  in  Vergil). 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz. :  Athos,  Ceos,  ace.  Athon 
(Cat.  Ov.  Verg.),  Atho  (Liv.  Phn.),  Ceo  (Cic). 

For  some  stems  in  ev-  (eu-)  see  §  482. 

Plural.    The  Nominative  rarely  in  -ce;  e.g.  Adelphoe  (Ter.),  479 
canephoroe,  arctce,  cosmce  (Cic),  Solce,  lotce  (Plin.).     The  Greek 
genitive  in  -av  (-on)  is  found  sometimes  with  liber  as  the  name  of  a 
book;    e.g.  Vergil's  Btlcolicon,  Georgicon;    Manilius'  AstronSmicon ; 
rarely  otherwise;  e.g.  Colonia  Therseon,  for  Therseorum  (Sail.). 

On  the  genitive  in  -um,  e.g.  Pelasgum,  Graium,  see  §  365. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
GREEK    NOUNS.     CLASS    II. 


Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  as  of  the  first  class,  frequently  retain  4^0 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize 
the  inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  the  post-Augustan  poets  very 
frequently  retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing, 
and  short  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables.  Intermediate  betw^een 
these  WfQ  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  w^ho  w^ith  Corn.  Nepos, 
Pliny  and  other  post- Augustan  prose  v^riters  share  the  same  ten- 
dency as  Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek 
forms  in  all  writers  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in 
appellatives. 

I.     Stems  in  -0,  -en,  -y.  4^1 

-o  {d)    Masculine,     nom.  in  -6s;  ace.  -oem  or  (poet.)  -6a; 

gen.  -6is;  dat.    -61.     Plural  nom.   -oes;  ace.  -6as;  gen. 
-6um;  dat.  abl.  -oibus  ?  (-oisin  once  in  Ovid), 
e.g.  heros,  Minos. 

{h)  Feminine.  All  cases  in  -0,  except  gen.  -us.  Ovid 
occasionally  has  accusative  in  -on.  The  early  poets  (En- 
nius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  once  Plautus),  treated  them 
as  having  stems  in  -on  (e.  g.  Did6nem,  &c.).  So  also  the 
late  writers,  e.  g.  Servius,  Macrobius. 

e.g.  Allecto,  Argo.  Callisto,  Calypso,  Dido,  Echo,  Hero, 
lo,  Ino,  Manto.  Theano,  Sappho. 

-eu     '         Masculine.    Nom.  -eils;  voc.  -ttt;  ace.  -eum  or  (poet.)  482 
§a^;  gen.  -ei  or  (poet.)  -eos;  dat.  abl.  -eo.     The  poets 
(e.g.  Verg.  Ov.  Prop.),  often  treat  -ei,  -eo  as  one  syllable 

(see  §  232). 

^  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (6.  9.  §  i)  had  used  the  expression 
'•In  Piraeea  cum  exissem,"  and,  Atticus  having  commented  on  it,  Cicero 
replies  (7.  3.  §  10),  "  Venio  ad  'Piraeea,'  in  quo  magis  reprehendendus 
sum,  quod  homo  Romanus  'Piraeea'  scripserim,  non  'Pirseum,'  sic 
enim  omnes  nostri  locuti  sunt,  quam  quod  '  in  '  addiderim." 
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e.g.  Atreus,  Cepheus,  Erechtlieus,  Mnestlieua,  Nereus, 
Orpheus,  Peleus,  Perseus,  PrSmetheus,  Piraeeus,  Proteus, 
Tereus,  Theseus,  Typhoeeus,  Tyndareus,  &c.  For  metre's 
sake  we  have  in  ace.  Id6m§nea,  Ilidnsa  (Verg.),  Capanea 
(Stat.). 

The  plural  is  rarely  found :  e.  g.  accus.  Megareos 
(Qjintil.),  Phineas  or  Phineas  (Mart.). 

I'he  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had  an  e- 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  an  -eu  stem  used  in  Livy. 
Other  writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus  in  Cicero, 
nom.  Perses ;  ace.  Persen,  rarely  Persem ;  gen.  dat.  Persse ; 
abl.  Persa.  In  Livy,  nom.  Perseus;  ace.  Perseum  and 
Persea;  gen.  Persei;  dat.  abl.  Perseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  Achillei,  Ulix6i. 

The  Greek  dficfiopevs  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  always  amphora 
(f.). 

-y  Nom.  -ys  Voc.  -y  (in  poets) ;  ace.  -yn  or  -ym;  gen.  -yis  483 

or  -yos ;  dat.  -yi ;  abl.  -ye, 

e.g.  chglys  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  Erinys  (f.),  Halys  (m.), 
Phorcys  (f.),  Tethys  (f.  dat.  Tethyi  once  Catul). 

2.     Stems  in  -e  and  -i.  484 

-e  (a)     Masculine.     Nom.  s.  -es^.     Ace.  -em  or  more  fre- 

quently   (especially   in   post- Augustan  writers),   in  -en. 
Gen.  usually  in  -i^,  sometimes  -is.     Abl.  in  -§,  rarely  -e. 
In  plural  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  if  they  ended 
■  in  -a^. 

-ce  e.g.  Phamaces. 

-Che  e.g.  Laches. 

-te  e.  g.  Acestes,  Achates,  B66tes,  Euphrates,  HippScrates,  Iphi- 

crates,  Isdcrates,  Mithridates,  Orestes,  Phraetes,  Polycrates, 
Socrates,  Thyestes,  Tiridates,  TImocrates,  Xfinocrates,  &c. 

A  genitive  in  -se  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets; 
e.  g.  Antiphatae,  Bootse,  Orestse,  Thyestse. 

^  These  stems  properly  end  in  -os,  or  -es;  e.g.  "ZojKpares,  yhos. 
The  final  s,  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  183  3),  is  omitted  in 
Greek. 

2  In  Greek  inscriptions  such  forms  as  XoiKpoLTov,  KaWLKpaTov,  KaX- 
\L<7devov,  &c.,  (instead  of  SwAr/sarou?,  &c.),  occur,  even  in -Attic. 

3  Forms  like  Sw^ctJ/at,  Upa^ireXai,  &c.  occur  in  Greek  since  Plu- 
tarch. 
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-de  e.  g.  Alcibiades,  Aristides,  Cameades,  DiSmedes,  Euripides, 

Ganymedes,  Hyperides,  Miltiades,  Paiamedes,  Parmgnides, 
Simonides,  Thticydides.  Proper  patronymics  belong  to 
the  first  class,  §  475. 

-ne  e.g.    Artaphemes,   CleistliSnes,    DemostliSnes,    Dioggnes, 

Xendphanes. 

-le  e.g.  Achilles  (see §482),  Arist6teles,  Heresies,  Praxiteles, 

Thales  (see  §  494);  AgathScles,  Empgdocles,  Tli6mist6cles, 
PSricles. 

A  few  instances  of  ace.  in  -a  are  found  from  stems  in 
-cle,  e.  g.  Pgriclea,  Stratoclea  (Quintil.)  ;  Pythoclea,  S6pli6- 
clea  (Sen.) ;  Eteoclea  (Stat.). 

-se  (-ze)  e.g.  Gotarzes,  Oaxes,  Ulixes  (see §482),  Xerxes,  Vologeses 
(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -0  are  found  fi-om  the  last-named). 
(^)  Neuters.  Nom.  ace.  sing.  -6s  or  -iis.  Nom.  ace.  485 
pi.  -e  (no  other  cases),  e.g.  cetos,  mglos,  p61agus;  Tempe 
(plur.  only).  Pelagus  (n.),  and  cetus  (m.),  are  also  used 
with  -0  stems.  So  also  ergbiun  (ace),  erebi,  (gen.),  erebo ; 
chao  (dat.),  cacSetlies  (adj.  n.). 

-i  (a)     Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).     Nom.  486 

in  -is.     Ace.  in  -im  or  -in,  abl.  -i. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  basis  (ace.  also  in  -em),  cannabis, 
phthisis,  paraly-sis,  pdesis,  pristis,  tigris  (also  with  stem 
in  -id). 

Names  of  Persons,  e.g.  Sesostris  (m.),  Mephitis  (f.), 
Alcestis  (f.). 

Names  of  Places,  e.  g.  AmphipOUs,  Neap61is,  Sec. ; 
Charybdis,  Hispalis,  Lept  s,  Memphis,  Sybaris,  &c.,  also 
the  plurals  Gadis,  Sardis,  Syrtis,  Trallis. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  Albis,  Bsetis  (abl. 
also  in  -6),  Liggris,  Liris,  Tam6sis,  Tanais,  Tigris  (see  also 
§  501),  Tib6ris;  Ves6ris,  Visurgis. 

A  gen.  pi.  in  -on  occurs  in  the  word  m^tamorphoseon  as 
part  of  the  title  of  Ovid's  work. 

(/3)     Neuter.    Nom.  in  -i.    Cappari,  gummi  (or  cummi),  487 1 
Sinapi,  &c.     These  three  are  also  found  with  nom.  in  -is, 
ace.  in  -im.  I 

3.     Consonant   stems. 

The  Greek  forms   are :    Singular  gen.  -6s  (Lat.  -is) ;    ace.  -a  488 
(Lat. -em);  Plural  nom.  -6s  (Lat. -es).     Other  differences  apply 
only  to  particular  stems. 
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(a)  Labial  stems:  489 

-ap  e.g.  Lselaps  (m.). 

-6p  e.  g.  .ffithiops  (m.),  P61ops  (m.). 

-op  e.g.  Cyclops  (m.). 

-yph  e.g.  gryps  (m.    In  plur.  alsogrypM,  gryphorum,  grypMs). 

-ab  e.g.  Arabs  (m.,  also  nom.  Arabus;  abl.  Arabo). 

-f\i  e.g.  Chalybs  (m.). 

(h)     Guttural  stems:  49° 

-ac  e.g.  anthrax  (f.),  C6rax  (m.). 

-6c  e.g.  Cappadox  (some  cases  from   stems  in   -0   in   post- 

Augustan  writers). 

-yc  e.g.  Eryx  (m.  ace.  Erycum;  abl.  Eryco  Cic.  Tac). 

-ic  e.g.  choenix  (f.),  Cilix  (adj.),  hystrix  (f.). 

-ac  e.g.  thorax  (m.),  Ajax  (m.),  Tlirax  (m.),  Phseax  (m.). 

-yc  e.g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyx  (m.). 

-ych  e.g.  6nyx  (m.  f.),  sarddnyx  (f.).  491 

-nc  e.g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

-yg  e.g.  Pliryx  (m.),  Styx  (f.),  lapyx  (m.). 

-yg  e.g.  coccyx  (n^-)' 

-ng  e.g.  SpMnx  (f.),  syrinx  (f.),  plialanx  (f,). 

(f)     Dental  stems:  (a)  sterns  in  -t.  ^^2 

-2,t  (i)     Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -a:   Plural  nom.  in  -tS,;  gen, 

in  -torum ;  dat.  abl.  in  -tis,  sometimes  in  -tibus. 
e.g.  diploma,  emblema,  gpigramma,  parapegma,  pgri- 
stroma,  plasma,  pdema,  prSblema,  tSrenma.  The  early- 
scenic  poets  treated  schema  as  having  an  -a  stem :  Varro 
is  said  to  have  used  schemasin  as  the  dat.  plur.  In  Plautus 
glaucOmam  (ace.)  for  yXavKOifxa  (n.). 

(2)  Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -as;  e.g.  artScreas,  biicgras, 
firysipdlas. 

-it  Nom.  s.  in  is;  e.g.  Charis  (f.).  ^g3 

Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -i;  e.g.  ox^Sli,  hydrbmgli. 

-6t  Nom.  s.  in  -os;  e.g.  .ffigScgros  (m.),  rMn6c6ros  (m.),  49^ 

Eros  (m.). 

-5t  Nom.  s.  in-es;  e.g.  16bes  (m.),  magnes  (m.);  Ores, Dares, 

Thales,  Chrdmes,  Phil61aches,  &c.     The  last  three  have 
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also  forms  as  from  -i  stems;  e.g.  Thilem,  Thali,  Tliala 
(§  484.  It  has  vowel,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  Greek). 

-eth  Nom.  s.  in  -es ;  e.  g.  Parnes. 

-ant  Nom.  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ans;  ace.   in  -anta,  often  in  495 

poets ;  vocative  sometimes  in  -a ;  e.  g.  Calcha,  Palla. 

e.g.  adamas  (m.),  gigas  (m.),  elephas  (m.  the  other 
cases  most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ; 
Atlas  (m.),  Calchas  (m.),  CorylDantes  (m.  plur.),  Pallas 
(m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Acra,gas  (m.),  Taras  (m.)  in  prose 
we  have  regular  -0  stems ;  e.  g.  Agrigentura,  Tarentum. 

-ont  Nom.  s.  in  -on.     All  masculine.  496 

e.  g.  hdrlzon,  scazon,  Anacreon,  Aut6ni6don,  CMron, 
PhaStlion,  draco,  chamasleon,  Creon,  Antiphon,  Xgndphon. 

The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -phont, 
have  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero 
stems  in  -phon,  nom.  -pho,  only;  e.g.  Ctesipho,  ace. 
Ctesiphonem,  &c. 

-unt  Nom.  s.  in  -us,  497 

e.g.  Pessinus  (m.),  Selinus  (f.),  Trapezus  (f.).  For 
SiTToOs-  Cicero  has  Sipontum;  Lucan  and  Silius  Siptls 
(m.) ;  so  in  Livy  and  Pliny,  Hydrnntum  ('YSpovy). 

-ent  Nom.  s.  in  -is;  e.g.  Simois. 

-yntli  Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  Tiryns. 

(/3)     Stems  in  -d.  ■ 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s.  ^^^ 

-a,d  Nom.  s.  in  -a,s.     All  feminine;  e.g.  hebddmas,  lampas 

(ace.  s.  generally  lampada)  ;  Pallas  (dat.  s.  Palladi  once) ; 

Areas,   Cyclas,  Dryas,   Hamadryas,  Hyas,   Ilias,  Maenas, 

Ndmas,  Oreas,  Pleias,  Thyas. 

A  few  instances  of  gen.  pi.  in  -on  occur;  e.g.  liebdd- 

madon,  Arcadon  (Varr.);  and  of  dat.  pi.  in  -asin;  e.g. 

Hamadryasm,  &c.  (Prop.)  ;  Troasin,  Lenmiasin  (Ovid). 
-6d  Nom.   s.   in  -fls;  e.g.   tripCls  (m.),  dasj-pus;  Melampus,  499 

m.  (voc.  Melampu,  once  in  Stat.).     From  GEdipus  (m.) 

the  following  forms  are  found,  chiefly  in  Seneca  {Trag.)  . 

and  Statins:  nom,  -ds,  -odes;  voc.  -6;  ace.  -um  (Cic), 

-6da?  -6dem,  -6den;  gen.  -6dis  (Cic,  Stat.),  -ddas  (Sen., 

Stat.);  dat. -6d3e;  abl. -6de  (Cic), -6da. 
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-j^d  Nom.  s.  in  -ys;  voc.  in  -y  in  poets;  e.g.  cMamys  (f.), 

pelamys  (f.),  lapys. 

-id  Nom.  s.  in  -is;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plant,  or  Ter.),  fre-  s-x^ 

quently  in  -i.     Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat. 
sing,  in  i  occurs  once,  viz.  Minoidi  (Catul.). 

As  regards  the  ace.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  two  classes : 

(i)  Ace.  s.  in  -idem  in  prose  and  prae-Augustan  poets; 
in  -Ida  in  post- Augustan  poets.     All  feminine. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  aegis,  aspis,  cantharis,  endrOmis, 
gphemSris,  herois,  periscelis,  proboscis,  pyramis,  pyxis, 
tyrannis  (ace.  s.  in  -ida  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons:  e.g.  Amaryllis,  BaccMs,  Clirysis, 
Doris,  Lais,  Lycoris,  Phyllis,  Thais. 

Patronymics,  &c. :  e.  g.  Briseis,  Cadmeis,  Colchis,  Gnosis, 
Minois,  Priameis,  Salmonis,  Titanis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Aulis,  Chalcis,  Locris,  Persis, 
Phocis. 

(2)    Ace.  s.  in  -im  or,  sometimes,  in  Augustan  poets  501 
and  prae-Augustan  w^riters,  -in.     So  all  masculines  and 
some  feminines.  An  abl.  or  dat.  s,  in  -i  is  found  in  some; 
e.g.  Eupdli,  Osiri,  Phalari,  ThSti,  S6mirami. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  ibis  (f.,  also  in  plur.  ibes,  ibium), 
iris  (f.),  tigris  (both  river  and  animal,  also  declined  as 
if  with  stem  in  -i.     Dat.  abl.  plur.  only  tigribus). 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine;  e.g.  Alexis,  Adonis 
(in  Plautus  once  ace.  Adoneum),  Daphnis,  EupSlis,  Nabis, 
Paris  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -idem),  Mseris, 
Thyrsis,  Zeuxis,  Aniibis,  Busiris,  Osiris,  Serapis. 

Feminine;  e.g.  Isis,  Sgmiramis,  Procris,  Thetis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Phasis  (f.),  Phthiotis  (f.) 
have  also  ace.  in  -idem  or  -ida. 

-id  Nom.  s,  in  -is;  e.g.  apsis  (f.),  crenis  (f.).   (From  KprjTrld-  502 

we  have  only  an  -a  stem,  crgpida.) 

(^/)     Stems  in  -n.  503 

These  generally  retain  -n  in  nominative  (except  some  in  -on) ; 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  -a;  plur.  in  -as. 

-5n  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -6n;  gen.  s.  sometimes  in  -n6s;  e.g. 

canon   (m.),   daemon    (m.),    gnomon   (m.),    sindon  (f.), 
Axion  (m.),  Gorgon  (f.),  Memnon  (m.),  Laon  (m.). 
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Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in  -0 ;  e.  g.  Agamemno  (m.), 
Amphio  (m.),  Lacgdsemo  (f.),  Mac6do  (m.),  Strymo  (m.). 

lasSni  dat.  sing,  in  Statius. 

-6n  e.g.  PhilSpoemen. 

-an  Masculine;  e.g.  psean,  Alcman,  Acaman,  Titan  (rarely  504 

declined  as  with  -0  stem),  Pan  (ace.  s.  always  Pana). 

-on  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.     Nom.  s.  usually  in  -0 ;  505 
e.g.  arrhabo  (sometimes  f.),  mydparo,  sipho,  Apollo  (also 
e.g.  ApoUinem),  Laco,  AmpMtruo,  Drdmo,  Phormio,  Simo, 
Tranio,  Dio,  Hi6ro,  Mllo,  Parmenio,  Plato,  Pyrrho,  Zeno. 
So  also  stems  in  -phon,  see  §  496. 

But  Triton,  TSlamon,  Chiron. 

Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on ;  e.  g.  Coldphon 
(m.),  Marathon  (f.),  Sicyon  (f.),  Babylon  (f.),  Calydon  (f.), 
Helicon  (m.),  Cithseron  (m.),  (RuMco  (m.),  is  not  a  Greek 
word).  For  Ancon,  Crdto  (m.),  we  have  often  -a  stem, 
viz.  Ancona,  Crotona. 

-en  e.g.  attagen  (m.  Also  a  stem  in  -a,  attagena) ;  Siren  (f.),  506 

splen  (m.),  Trcezen  (f.). 

-In  e.g.  delpMn  (m.  usual  nom.  delpliinus);    Eleusin    (f.), 

TracMn  (f.).     Rarely  nom.  s.  in  -s;  e.g.  Salamis  (f.). 

(e)     Stems  in  -s  or  -r:  exhibit  simple  stem  in  nominative.  507 

-ar  e.g.  nectar  (n.). 

-6r  all  masculine,  e.g.  rhetor  (m.),  Amyntor,  Antenor,  Castor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor. 

-lis  (tir)     Nom.  s.  in  -us ;  e.  g.  Ligus. 

-6r  Nom.  s.  in  -er ;  e.  g.  aer ;   (m.  ace.  s.  usually  a6ra,  but 

aerem  in    Cato   and    Celsus);    sether   (m.   ace.   always 
8eth6ra), 

-Sr  e.g.  character  (m.),  crater  (m.)  ace.  cratera  (Cic).  Also 

with  stem  in  -a ;  nom.  s.  cratera  and  creterra.    For  pan- 
ther, stater,  we  have  always  panthera,  statera. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


ADVERBS    AND    CONJUNCTIONS. 

Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words,  some  of  508 
fJiem  cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  words,  others 
words  with  case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  common  use  in 
Latin,  others  mutilated  remnants  of  fuller  expressions. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final  letter  of  the 
ending,  which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  part  of  the  stem 
or  some  modification  thereof. 

-a  Abl.  sing.  fem.  from  -0  or  rather  -a  stems.    (Cf.  §  1120.)  509 

ea,  in  that  direction;  hac,  iliac,  and  (Plant.,  Ter.) 
ilia;  alia;  qua,  quaque,  quanam,  qualibet;  nequaquam, 
by  no  means;  usquequaaue,  e'very where;  utralibet,  in 
cwhiche-ver  direction  you  please.  These  ablatives  are  often 
used  with  tenus;  e.g.  eatenus,  thus  far ^  hactenus,  qua- 
tenus,  quadamtenus,  aliquatenus.  So  circa,  about;  juxta, 
do  re;  erga,  to^iuards. 

Supra  (supera  Lucr.  often),  aho've;  infra,  below; 
extra,  outside;  intra,  qvithin;  ultra,  beyond;  citra,  on  this 
side;  contra,  against.  (See  §  160.  6.)  So  frustra  (in  Plant 
sometimes  frustra;  ne  frustra  sis,  not  to  decei've  you), 
in  "vain. 

So  with  prepositions,  which  in  the  ordinary  language 
take  an  accusative;  e.g.  antea  (antidea  old),  antidliac 
(old),  before;  postea  (postidea  old),  posthac,  afterwards ; 
interea,  meannvhile;  praeterea,  prseterhac,  besides;  prop- 
terea,  therefore;  quapropter,  wherefore.  These  expres- 
sions may  be  compared  with  paucis  post  diebus,  &c. 

-a  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut.  5^0 

ita,  thus  (comp.  iti-dem);  quia,  'whereas;  aliuta  (in 
old  law),  otherwise:  it  stands  to  aliud,  aliut  in  same 
relation  as  ita  to  id. 

-S3  prse, /;z/ro«2^  (old  locative?). 

-6  Adverbs  chiefly  of  manner  (e.g.  certo  for  certod;  comp.  511 

our  coy,  ovTio). 

(i)  from  substantives. 
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ergo,  on  account  of^  therefore  (Jpyat)  ;  extemplo,  at  once 
(extempulo,  diminutive  of  extempore) ;  illico,  straight- 
<way  (in  loco) ;  modo,  only^  just  nozu  (lit.  in  measured 
terms') ;  numero  (pr£e-Ciceron.),  precisely  (lit.  by  number)  ; 
oppido  (pras-August.),  'very  (lit.  on  th2  pla'in^  cf.  eVtTre- 
h(ii^\  vostmodo,  afterguards ;  praesto,  at  hand;  prdfecto, 
really  (for  pro  facto?). 

(2)  From  noun  adjectives  and  participles.  (Cf. 
§§  1135,  1138.) 

arcano  (Plaut.),  secretly;  assiiuo  (Piaut.),  constantly; 
certo,  for  a  certainty;  cito,  quickly;  continuo,  stralghi- 
^tuay;  ciebro^  frequently ;  denuo,  afresh  (de  novo);  directo, 
directly^  straight;  falso,  falsely;  fortuito,  by  chance;  gra- 
tuito,  gratuitously ;  liquido,  clearly;  manifesto,  palpably; 
merito,  deser'vedly;  mutuo,  mutually;  necessario,  necessa- 
rily; omnino,  entirely  (as  if  from  an  adj.  onminus);  per- 
petuo,  perpetually ;  precario,  on  sufferance;  raro,  seldom; 
S3creto,  secretly;  sedtilo,  a^tit'ely;  serio,  seriously;  sero, 
late;  subito,  suddenly;  supervacuo  (post-Aug.),  super- 
fluously; tuto,  safely;  v5ro,  indeed^  no  doubt. 

bipertito,  tripertito,  quadripertito,  di'vided  into  t^vo, 
three ^  four;  improvise,  wiforeseen;  inaugurate,  qjoithout 
takhig  ausp'ces ;  inopinato,  necopinato,  unexpectedly.  (So 
auspicate,  &c.     See  §  113 8.) 

(3)  Ablatmes  of  ord-r.     (Cf.  §  1122.) 

primo,  in  the  first  place;  sacundo,  tertio,  &c.;  postremo, 
ultimo,  in  the  last  place;  immo  (imo,  at  the  bottom])  at 
the  least.^  nay  rather. 

(4)  Direction  towards  a  place. 

eo,  thither;  eodem,  to  the  same  place;  eousque,  adeo, 
so  far;  quo-ad,  as  long  as;  hue  (for  hoc),  hither;  adhuc, 
h'therto;  illo,  illuc  (illoc  Plaut.),  thither;  isto,  istuc  (istoc 
Plaut.);  alio,  else^whither;  quo,  ^iv  hit  her;  quonam,  quo- 
vis,  quocumque,  quoquo,  quousque;  aliquo,  somewhither ; 
citro,  to  this  side;  ultro,  further;  intro,  inwards;  retro, 
back<wards ;  utro  (rare),  to  ^vhich  of  the  two  sides. 

porro,  further  (jroppco) ;  quocirca,  wherefore,  possibly 
for  quod  circa  (§  160.  11). 

-o-vorsus  or  o-vorsum,  lit.  turned  towards ;  but  vorsus  and  vorsum  5 
were  used  indifferently  and  not  inflected. 

horsum,  hitherwards  (ho-vorsum);  istorsum,  illorsum 
(Cato  ap.  Fest.),  aliorsum,  aliquovorsum,  utroquevor- 
sum,  altrovorsum  (in  Plaut.,  Ter.  &c.). 
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quorsum,  controversus  (adj.),  in  dispute  (turned  against); 
introrsus,  introrsum;  retrorsum,  dertrorsum,  sinistror- 
siiin. 

deorsum,  do^zunavards ;  seorsum,  separately  (se-vorsum, 
turned  to  itself.,  or  turned  aside);  sursum,  up^juards;  pror- 
sum,  prorsus,  for<wards ;  rursum,  rursus,  back^iards 
a-rain.  (Susum,  prosum,  rusum,  are  forms  also  found  in 
Plaut.,  Lucret  &c.) 

-do  quando,  nvhen  (quam-do);  aliquando,  so}?ietimes ;  quandc-  51 

que,  'whene'ver.,  some  time  or  other:  quandocumque,  ^when- 
soenjer;  endo,  also  indu,  old  forms  of  in;  (comp.  endo- 
perator  for  imperator,  Enn.;  indigeo,  &c.). 

-a  diu,  for  long;  interdiu,  in   the  daytime;  noctu,  by  night:  51 

simitu  (also,  in  an  Augustan  inscription,  simitur),  at  the 
same  time;  du-dum,  a  long  time _{ior  diu-dum). 

-e  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.     (Comp.  facilumed  in  51 

iS.  C.  de  Bacc.)  ,  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems  both 
positive  and  superlative. 

e.  g.  segre,  hardly  (segro-)  ;  blande,  soothingly  (blando-) ; 
certe,  surely  (certo-) ;  considerate,  ^ith  consideration 
(considerate-) ;  docte,  skilfully  (docto-) ;  plane,  quite 
(piano-) ;  ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (ornato-) ;  recte, 
rightly  (recto-) ;  sane,  of  course  (sano-) ;  valde,  -very 
(^valido-);  vere,  tridy.,  actually  (vero-);  &c. 

ardentissime,  most  eagerly;  audacissime,  most  boldly; 
creberrime,  -very  frequently;  doctissime,  'very  skilfully; 
raaxime,  especially;  minime,  least  of  all;  &c. 

apprime  (pras- Ciceronian),  exceedingly  (ad-primo)  ;  fSre, 
ferme  (superlative  of  fere?),  almost. 

-6  (i)  From  -0  stems;    bene,   m^ell   (bono-);    male,    badly  -^^ 

(malo-);  inferne,  belonv  (inferno-);  supeme,  abo've  (su- 
pemo-).  Perhaps  here  belong  temgre,  rashly;  niaci§, 
blest.  (Some  take  macte  for  a  vocative;  but  it  appears 
to  be  invariable  in  form,  though  used  with  a  plural  (cf. 
however,  Plin.  H.  N.  11.  12),  or  as  an  oblique  predicate.) 

(2)  From  other  stems;  abiinde,  abundantly ;  ante  (for 
antid),  before;  fcrte,  by  chance  (abl.  of  fors) ;  facilS, 
easily  (facili-,  and  comp.  dulce,  §  1096);  imptine,  ^tth 
impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  impunis) ;  mage  (cf.  magis, 
§545),  more;  peene,  ahnost;  repente,  suddenly  (repenti-); 
rite,  duly;  ssepe,  often;  sponte,  of  its  own  accord  (abl.  of 
a  nom.  spons);  sublime,  aloft  (sublimi-);  volupe  (or 
better  vclup),  q:c'/V-6/'/^«Jwr£' (almost  always  with  est). 
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So  the  ablatives  mane,  in  the  morning;  Iflce,  by  day- 
light; nocte,  by  night;  magnopere,  greatly  (magno  opere). 
hercle,  ^pon  honour  (for  hercules,  §  1086). 

-p§  A  form  of  que  (compare  quispiam,  quisquam) ;  nem-pe,  517 

indeed  (nam-pe,  comp.  namque) ;  quippe,  indeed  (for  qui 
pe?  comp.  utique);  prdpe,  near. 

-v5  Perhaps  for  vel.     Sive  (old  seve,  hence  seu),  or  if;  neve  518 

(neu),  or  not. 
-c6  ceu,  as  (for  ceve,  ce  being  of  pronominal  origin  ?).  519 

Mc,  illic,  &c.,  see  §524.  3;  ecce,  behold  (for  ence);  sic, 
thus. 

-qvS  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication);  e.g.  520 

quisque,  each;  quandoqne,  qvhene'ver;  quicumque  (qui- 
quomque),  qjuhosoever ;  ubique,  e'verywhere ;  undique, 
from  all  sides;  utique,  anyhow;  usque,  e^ver;  uterque, 
each.  Also  absqve,  <without  (at)s);  atque  (ac),  and  also; 
ngque  (nee),  not;  namque,  ybr. 

-pt6  e.g.  suopte;  see  §  389.     Perhaps   for  p6te;    comp.  ut-  521 

pote,  as. 

-dS  i.  e.  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent  ? ;  522 

e.g.  inde,  thence  (im-de) ;  indidem,  yro>;z  the  same  place; 
deinde,  exinde,  thereupon;  proinde,  perinde,  just  so;  sub- 
inde,  immediately  afterguards ^  repeatedly;  unde,  'whence 
(quom-  or  cum-de) ;  undique,  undecumque. 

-nS  sine,  qvithout;  pone,  behind  (for  pos-ne  comp.  §  ^2)5i  ^nd 

for  -ne  comp.  superne  from  supemus). 

ne,  not,  lest;  ne  (wrongly  written  nse),  'verily  (comp.  523 
i/at,  i^?)) ;  ne  interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same  as  ne. 

-i  (rarely  i)     (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner.  ^2^ 

qui,  (interrogative  and  relative  like  ut),  honv^  in  'which 
case;  quin,  why  not'?  but  (qui-ne);  alioqui,  alioquin,  ee- 
teroqui,  ceteroquin,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of 
obscure  origin);  nequiquam,  by  no  means;  atqui,  but; 
perhaps  also  quippe ;  si,  //  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in 
fivhich  case) ;  nisi,  unless  (for  ne  si) ;  siquidem,  if  indeed^ 
since;  quasi,  as  if  (qua  si) ;  sic,  thus  (si-ce,  in  w>hich  or 
this  way) ;  ni,  not  (for  ne,  nei),  also  used  as  =nisi;  quidni, 
why  not?  uti  (ut),  how  (for  quo-ti);  utique,  any  how; 
utinam,  O  that!  itidem  (but  see  §  510),  in  the  same  way; 
ne  utiquam  (nutiquam),  by  no  means. 

(a)  prsefiseini  (also  praefiscine),  without  offence  (prsB 
fascino-,  for  i.  e.  to  advert  bewitchments)  ;  proclivi  (or  pro- 
cliv6),  downward  (proclivi-,  old  stem  proclivo-);  brevi, 
infe<w  'Words  (br§vi-). 


i 
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(3)    Locative  cases. 

iUi,  isti  (Plaut.  Ter.) ;  illic,  istic,  there  (Ulo-,  isto-) ; 
hie,  here  (ho-);  hgri  (in  Quintilian's  time  hsrco), yesterday; 
peregri,  more  commonly  peregre,  abroad;  pridem,  some 
time  ago;  temperi,  in  good  time  (tempos-);  and  others, 
see  §  1121. 

-hi  ihi,  there  (is);  inihi,  therein;  postibi  (Plaut.),  hereupon;  525 

interibi  (Plaut.),  in  the  meantime;  ibidem,  in  the  same 
place  ^  tibi,  ^here  (for  quobi,  cubi) ;  ubique,  e'very^where; 
ubicumque,  ^ivheresoe'ver ;  si-ciibi,  if  anywhere;  ali-cubi, 
somewhere;  alibi,  elsewhere  (ali-);  utriibi,  at  nvhich  of 
t^o  places  (utro-) ;  utrSbique,  at  both  places. 

-b  6b  (obs),  opposite  to;  sub  (subs),  under. 

-am  jam,  now;  etiam,   also  (et  jam);  quSniam,  since  (quom  526 

jam);  nunciam  (Plaut.),  now  (nunc  jam);  nam,  for^ 
(?now)-^  quam,  how,  as;  quamquam,  howe'ver,  although; 
quamvis,  as  much  as ycu please;  ^c;  aliquam,  somehow; 
aliquamdiu, /or  some  time;  neutiquam  (§  524),  not  at  all; 
tam,  so;  tamquam,  as  if;  tandem,  at  le?igth. 

coram,  face  to  face  (com,  os-) ;  clam,  secretly  (comp. 
oc-cul-o,  conceal) ;  obviam,  opposite  (obvio- ;  or  ob  viam, 
comp.  obiter);  palam,  openly  (pad-?  panddre);  perpgram, 
badly  (per-per-am?  thoroughly?) ;  promiscam  (Plaut.), ^ro- 
miscuously;  protinam  (Plaut.),  immediately  (usually  pro- 
tenus). 

So  the  compounds  with  fariam;  e.g.  bifariam,  divided 
in  two  (bi-);  trifariam,  quadrifariam ;  multifariam^  in 
many  places ;  plurifariam,  in  senjeral  places . 

dam  Appended  to  pronouns:  (3^qxl^2.xcl^  at  one  time.    (Comp.  527 

quidam,  a  cert  am  one.) 
-om  (um)  Probably  accusative  cases. 

donicum  (Plaut.,  donique  Lucr.,  donee  commonly),  528 
until;  dum,  <whilst;  dtl-dum,  a  long  time  (diu  dum) ;  inter- 
dum,  sometimes;  appended  to  imperatives;  e.g.  agedum, 
come  nonv;  manedum,  stop  pray;  &c. ;  num,  now)'?  (used 
as  interrogative);  nunc  (i.e.  num-ce),  now;  etiamnum, 
e'vennomj;  quom,  cum,  <when  (quo-);  quon-dam,  at  one 
time  (quom-dam) ;  quandocumque,  whensoever ;  tum, 
tunc,  then;  umquam,  e-ver  (um  for  quom;  comp.  ubi 
for  quobi) ;  numquam,  ne'ver  (ne  umquam). 

cum  (prep.),  with  (comp.  ^vv). 

actHtum,  instantly  (on  the  mo've?  actu-) ;  circum,  round 
(ciroo-) ;  clanciilum,  secretly  (clam,  with  diminutival 
suffix) ;  commddum,  suitably,  just  now  (commodo-) ;  de- 
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mum,  at  length;  extremum. ybr  the  utmost  (i.e.  last^  time 
(extreme-) ;  incassum,  to  no  purpose  (in  cassum);  mini- 
mum, in  phrase  quam  minimum,  as  little  as  possible 
(minimo-);  nimium,  too  much;  ncenum  (generally  con- 
tracted to  non),  not  (ne  unum) :  parum,  but  little;  parum- 
per,  for  a  little  qvhile;  plerumque,  for  the  most  pari 
(plero-,  que)  ;  postremum,  for  the  hindmost  (i.  e.  last^ 
time  (postremo-)  ;  potissimum,  especially  (potissimo-) ; 
primum,  for  the  first  time  (primo-) ;  secundum,  for  the 
second  time;  also  ^vq^.  fol having ^  along  (sequondo-);  ter- 
tium,  quartum,  &c.;  ultimum,  for  the  furthest  (i.e.  last) 
time.     For  rursura,  adversum,  &c.  see  §  51a. 

Imprsesentiarum,  at  the  present  time  (for  in  prsesentia  529 
rerum?  cf.  §  28.  a). 

-em  propgdiem,  'very  shortly. 

-tern  autem,    howe'ver;   item,    Uketuise    (comp.    ita,   itidem) ;  530 

saltern,  at  least. 

-dem  quidem,  indeed;  equidem  (for  et  quidem?);  pridem,  some-  531 

time  ago;  tandem,  at  length  (tamdem);  tdtidem,  just  so 
many;  itidem,  like^jjise  (ita).  (Comp.  idem,  the  same^ 
for  is-dem.) 

-im  denotes  at  ox  from  a  place;  hin-c,  hence  (him  ce);  illim,  532 

istim,  iUinc,  istinc,  thence;  im  in  inde  (§  522),  thereupon; 
exin,  exinde,  therefrom ;  dein  (in  deinde,  thereupon) ; 
inter-im,  mean<while ;  olim,  in  those  times,  \.q.  formerly  or 
hereafter  (olio  =  illo) ;  6nim,  for  (i.  e.  in  im  ?) ;  utrinque, 
on  both  sides  (utro-). 

altrinsecus  (for  altrimsecus;  Plant.),  on  the  other  side; 
extrinsecus,  from  outside;  intrinsecus,  from  mjithin;  fo- 
rinsecus  (Gol.,  VY\n.),  from  out  of  doors  (comp.  foris), 

-t-im  (sim)  Formed  from  or  similarly  to  past  participles ;  e.  g.  csesim,  533 
edgewise  (csedere) ;  carptim,  by  pieces,  separately  (lit. 
plucking  at  it,  carpere) ;  cautim,  cautiously  (cavere) ;  con- 
fertim,  compactly  (confercire) ;  confestim,  immediately 
(conferire?  cf.  §  704);  conjunctim,  unitedly  (conjun- 
gere) ;  contemptim,  scornfully  (contemnere) ;  cursim, 
swiftly  (currere) ;  dispersim,  dispersedly  (dispergere) ; 
efllictim,  desperately  (eflligere,  to  kill,  hence  efflictim  amare, 
to  lonje  to  death) ;  exsultim,  friskingly  (exsilire) ;  furtim, 
by  stealth  (fur,  a  thief,  fura-ri);  incisim.  in  short  clauses 
(incidere);  juxtim,  close  at  hand  (comp.  juxta);  mixtim, 
mingling  (miscere) ;  partim,  partly  (parti-) ;  passim,  here 
and  there   {In   a   scattered  <way,   pandere);    p6d6tentim. 
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feeling  the  <way  (pede  tendgre) ;  prsesertim,  especially  (^put- 
ting in  fronts  prsesgrere) ;  punctim,  pointwise  (pungSre) ; 
raptim,  hurriedly  (rapSre) ;  sensim,  gradually  (lit.  per- 
ceptibly^ sentire) ;  statim,  immediately  (lit.  as  you  stand., 
sta-,  stare) ;  strictim,  slightly  (lit.  grazing.,  stringere) ; 
tractim,  i-n  a  long-drawn  nvay  (trali§re);  vicissim,  in 
turns  (vici-);  "^yiextiro..,  plentifully  (uber-),  &c. 

-at-im  (t)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  acervatim,  in  heaps.,  534 
summarily  (acerva-re);  centilriatiin,  by  centuries  (centu*- 
ria-re);  certatim,  vying  luith  one  another  (certa-re); 
citatim,  at  full  speed  (citare) ;  datatim  (datatim  iudere, 
to  play  at  ball).,  ginning  and  regiving  (data-re  frequenta* 
tive  of  dare) ;  gravatim,  ^uith  difficulty  (gravari) ;  minfl- 
tatim,  by  bits  (as  if  from  minutare) ;  nominatim,  by  name 
(nominare);  privatim,  individually  (privare);  propgra^ 
tim,  hurriedly  (propeiaro),  &c. 

(2)  From  nouns  (compare  barbatus,  &c.);  e.g.  cater^ 
vatim,  in  troops  (caterva-);  gdneratim,  taking  classes 
(genus);  gradatim,  step  by  step  (gradu-);  gregatim,  in 
flocks.,  herding  together  (greg-);  membratim,  limb  by  limb 
(membro^)  •,  ostiatim,  from  house  to  house  (ostio-) ; 
paullatim,  little  by  little  (paullo-);  pectinatim,  combnvise 
(pecten-);  regionatim,  region  by  region  (region-) ;  singillatim 
one  by  one  (comp.  singulo-) ;  snmmatim,  slightly.,  summa^ 
rily  {taking  the  tops.,  summo-);  turmatim,  by  squadrons 
(turma-) ;  vicatim,  street  by  street  (vico-) ;  &g.  Plautus 
used  also  tuatim,  after  your  fashion  (tuo-);  Sisenna  had 
nostratim,  and  meatim  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians. 

-Ht-im         miniitim,   in  small  pieces  (minugre)  ;    toliitim,  full  trot 
(raising  the  feet,  tollere) ;  tributim,  tribe  by  tribe  (tribn-). 

-it-im        -yiritmi)  man  by  man  (viro-). 

-t  ast,  but;  at  (for  ad?),  but  (also  atqne,  atqui);  ant,  or  535 

(comp.  avTi)\  §t,  /2W(comp.  eVt);  ut  (for  uti),  as  (prout, 
prseut,  sicut,  velut)  ;  post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  postidea; 
comp.  ante,  antidea).  Sat  is  shortened  for  satis.  For 
-met  see  §  389. 

-d  Old  ablative  suffix  ?  cf.  §  160.  6;   ad  (cf.  §  160.  10),  to;  536 

apud,  «/f;  liaud  (or  liau),  noi;  sed,  but  (properly  by  itself  f). 
Qu6d,  because,  is  neut.  ace.  (comp.  qtC),  but  in  quod  si, 
quod  quia,  quod  utinam  is  by  some  taken  to  be  an  old 
ablative  (see  Ritschl,  N.  Plaut.  Exc.  p.  57). 

-n  quin,   <why  notf   (qui  ne);  sin,  but  if  (si  ne,  if  notf):  537 

(comp.  viden,  audin,  &c.) ;  an,  whether;  forsan,  forsitan 
(fors  sit  an),  perhaps;  Xzxa.^Vi,.yet;  en,  lol  in  (cf.  §  5 13),  in. 
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-1  pr6cul,/«r  off;  simul,  older  semol  (for  simile),  together;  se-  538 

mel,  once;  vel,  or  (probably  imperative  of  volo,  hence r^ooj^). 

-ur  igitur,   therefore;  quor  or  ciir,  ^wherefore  (for  qua  re).  539 

For  siniitur  see  §  514. 

•6r  Suffix  of  comparative  degree:  siiper,  abonje  {higher;  sub, 

up)]  desuper,  insuper.  Per,  through;  ter  (for  tris,  cf. 
§429),  thrice;  c^UdJ^QV^  four  times. 

-per  niiper,  lately  (novumper) ;  parumper,  for  but  little  time  540 

(parum) ;  pauilisper,  for  a  little  qjuhile  (paullo-) ;  quan- 
tisper  (Pompon.),  ybr  bo^v  long  (quanto-)  ;  tantisper,  ybr 
so  long  (tanto-) ;  semper,  always  (sim-,  qvhole  ?  com  p. 
simplex,  simul). 

*ter  (i)    From  adjectives  v^ith  -0  stems:  duriter  (also  dure),  54^ 

hardly  (dUro-) ;  firmiter  (also  firme),  firmly  (flrmo-) ; 
Mmaniter,  inliumaniter  (also  humane,  inhumane),  polite- 
ly., impolitely  (humano-) ;  largiter  (also  large),  la-vishly 
(largo-);  longiter  (Lucr.),/«r  (longo-) ;  naviter,  ignavi- 
ter  (also  nave,  ignave),  skilfully.,  unskilfully  (gnavo-); 
luculenter  (also  luculente),  brilliantly  (for  lUctilentiter 
from  luciQento-);  puri-ter  (Catull.,  but  commonly  pure), 
purely  (puro-) ;  turbulenter  (also  turhulentS),  confusedly 
(for  turbuientiter  from  turbulento-) ;  violen-ter,  ^violently 
(violento-;  the -i  stem  is  not  till  Augustan  time).  Also 
from  prx-Ciceronian  writers  are  quoted:  sequjter,  ami- 
citer,  ampliter,  asperiter,  avariter,  aviditer,  blanditer, 
iraeimditer,  msestiter,  miseriter,  m.unditer,  parciter,  prse- 
clariter,  primiter,  prognariter,  properiter,  proterviter, 
SBViter,  severiter,  superbiter,  torviter,  and  a  few  others. 
Also  in  Varro,  caduciter,  prdbiter. 

(2)  From  adjectives  with  -i  stems,  and  one  (supplex) 
with  consonant  stem:  acri-ter,  eagerly  (acri-);  ali-ter, 
other ^vise  (ali-,  §  373);  aman-ter,  longingly  (for  amanti- 
ter) ;  atroci-ter,  audac-ter,  br6vi-ter,  celeri-ter,  clemen- 
ter  (for  clementi-ter),  concordi-^ter,  constan-ter  (for 
constanti-ter),  cupien-ter  (Plant.,  Enn.),  decen-ter, 
demen-ter,  diligen-ter,  el6gan-ter,  felici-ter,  ferven-ter 
(Cash  ap.  Cic),  frequen-ter,  gravi-ter,  indulgen-ter, 
laten-ter,  leni-ter,  ISvi-tor,  mediocri-ter,  memori-ter, 
qjoith  good  memory.,  misericordi^ter,  pari-ter,  saldbri-ter, 
scien-ter,  simili-ter,  simplici-ter,  sollemni-ter,  soller-ter 
(for  sollerti-ter),  supplici-ter,  tenui-ter,  vernili-ter,  vigi- 
lan-ter,  utili-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -nti,  of  which 
-ti  is  dropped  before  the  suffix. 

(3)  From  other  words:  circi-ter,  about  (circo-);  in- 
ter, between  (in) ;  prseter,  beside  (pra) ;  prop-ter,  near 
(prope)  ;  sub-ter,  beneath  (sub). 
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nequi-ter,    hadly    (nequam).     Obiter,    on    the   cway,    is 
apparently  ob  iter  (comp.  obviam). 

-s  abs  (ab,  z^.from;  obs  (ob),  o«,  opposite;  subs  (sub),  under 

(in  subs-traho,  &c.);  cis,  on  this  side  (comp.  ci-timus); 
trans,  beyond;  uls,  beyond  (comp.  ul-timus) ;  ex,  out  (ec 
in  compounds,  e.  g.  ecfodiri,  ecfari,  &c.  and  e) ;  mox, 
presently;  vix,  scarcely;  us-quara,  us-piam,  anywhere. 

Deincsps,  next^  is  apparently  a  formation  like  particeps, 
but  indeclinable. 

recens,  recently  (comp.  dulce,  &c,);  bis,  ?wif(?(cf.  §76). 

-as  alias,  at  other  times;  eras,  to-morrow ;  foras,  (to')  out  of 

doors. 

-us  mordi-c-us,  ^th  the  teeth  (morde-,  mordere) ;  sec-us,  other-  i 

<iuise;  tSnus,  as  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  exterit'^  cf.  §  1092)  ; 
protenus,  immediately.  Eminus,  from  a  distance;  comlnus, 
hand  to  hand^  are  probably  com.pounds  of  manus,  hand. 

-tus  from;  same  as  Greek  -dev  (comp.  ypd(pofiev,  scribimz/j).    ; 

antiqui-tus,  from  of  old  (antique-) ;  divini-tus,  from 
the  Gods  (divine-)  ;  fundi-tus,  from  the  bottom  (fundo-)  ; 
htimani-tus,  after  the  manner  of  men  (iiuma.no-) ;  in-tus, 
from  ^within  (in) ;  peni-tus,  frotn  the  interior  (pSno-) ; 
priml-tus,  at  first  (prime-) ;  pubiici-tus  (Plaut.,  Ter. 
&c.),  on  the  public  account  (publico-) ;  radici-tus,  from 
the  root  (radici-) ;  stirpi-tus,  from  the  stock  (stirpi-) ; 
sub-tus,  underneath  (sub).  From  prse- Ciceronian  writers 
also  are  quoted,  medulli-tus,  y/-o^  the  marronv  (medulla); 
immortali-tus,  6culi-tus,  pugni-tus,  and  from  Varro 
communi-tus. 

-es  pSnes,  in  the  possession  ©/"(comp.  penitus). 

-is  for  -ios,    the   stem  or  neuter   ace.    of  the  comparative  5 

suffix ;  e.  g.  nimis,  too  much  (for  nimios-) ;  magis  (mag§, 
sometimes'),  more  (for  magios-) ;  satis  (also  sat),  enough. 
Fortassis  (fortassS),  perhaps.  Perhaps  the  same  is  the 
origin  of -is  in  paullis-per,  tantis-per,  quantis-per,  §540. 

Fdris,  out  of  doors;  ingratis,  thanklessly  (gratiis);  mul-  5 
timodis,  manywise^  are  ablatives. 

-iens  post-Augustan  -ies;  the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  ad-  5 

verbs:  totiens,  so  often  (tot);  quotiens,  how  often  (quot); 
aliquotiens,  sometimes ;  pluriens,  often  (pliis-) ;  quinquiens, 
fioje  times  (quinque) ;  sexiens,  six  times  (sex) ;  septiens, 
se'ven  times  (septem) ;  deciens,  ten  times  (decem) ;  viciens, 
twenty  times  (for  vicintiens,  cf.  §  2  8  ;  from  viginti) ;  duo- 
detnciens,  twenty-ei^bt  times;  quinquagiens  (in  Plaut. 
Men.  1 161,  quinquagensiens),  fifty  times  (quinquaginta)  ; 
centiens,  a  hundred  times  (centum);  quadringentiens, 
four  hundred  times  (quadringenti),  and  others.  See  App.  D. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

INFLEXIONS  OF  VERB.     INTRODUCTION. 

Latin  verbs  have   inflexions   to   denote   differences  of  voice,  548 
person,  number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices^  the  Active  and  the  Passive  (sometimes 
called  Reflexive   or  Middle). 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except 
in  the  third  person ;  others,  called  deponents,  have  only  the  passive, 
but  with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active.    (Cf.  §  1215.) 

2.  Two  numbers^  the  Singular  and  Plural. 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each 
number.  In  the  imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  first  person 
singular. 

A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

4.  Three  tnoods^   Indicative,    Subjunctive  (often  called    Con-  549 
juncti'je).  Imperative. 

5.  (a)    Six  tenses^  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

(a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action ;  the  Present,  Fu- 
ture, and  Imperfect  (sometimes  called  respectively,  present 
imperfect,  future  imperfect,  past  imperfect). 

(b)  Three,  denoting  completed  action ;  the  Perfect, 
Completed  Future,  and  Pluperfect  (sometimes  called  re- 
spectively, present  perfect,  future  perfect,  and  past  perfect). 

(J?)  In  the  Subjunctive  mood  there  are  only  four  distinct  tense 
forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect.  In  the 
Imperative  there  are  only  the  p/esent  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  have  in  the  55" 
Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  mcomplete  action, 
and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  tenses  of  complete  action  in  the  Passive  voice  is 
supplied  by  participles  in  combination  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  of  being. 

Certain  verbal  nouns  are  from  their  mode  of  formation  and  ^51 
use  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb.     These  are 
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(a)  Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Infiniti'ves  (or 
the  Infinitive  Mood).  They  are  the  Present  infinitive, 
denoting  incomplete  action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  com- 
pleted action. 

{h)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles.^  the  Pre- 
sent and  Future  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  the  Past 
participle  belonging  to  the  passive  voice. 

(c)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  the  Gerund 
and  Gerundi've^  usually  classed,  the  first  vi^ith  the  active,  the 
second  v^^ith  the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Two  supines^  i.e.  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or 
dative)  of  a  verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  collectively  the 
Finite  Verb;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called 
the  Infinite  Verb. 


The  following  are  the  usual  English  equivalents  of  the  several  552 
tenses  and  verbal  substantives  connected  with  the  verb:    (See  Book 
IV.  Gh.  XVIII.  XX.) 


Finite  Verb. 

Indicative. 

Active. 

Deponent. 

Passive. 

Present.  Sing.  I. 

amo 

prgcor 

amor 

/  am  loving 

I  am  praying 

lam  being  loved 

or  /  lo've 

or  1  pray 

01  /  am  loved 

Future.  Sing.  I. 

amabo 

precabor 

amabor 

/  shall  lonje 

I  shall  pray 

/  stall  be  loved 

3- 

amabit 

prgcabitur 

amabitur 

He  nvill  lo've 

He  vjill  pray 

He  <vjill  be  loved 

Imperfect. 

amabam 

precabar 

amabar 

Sing.  I. 

/  m:as  loving 

/  luas  praying 

Ivoas  being  loved 

or  /  loved 

or  I  prayed 

or  Ivjas  loved 

Perfect.  Sing.  I. 

amavi 

prgcatus  sum 

amatus  sum 

I  loved  or  I  have  I  prayed  or  / 

/  ^ivas  loved  or 

loved 

have  prayed 

/  am  loved 

Comp.  Future. 

aniav§ro 

prgcatus  ero 

amatus  ero 

Sing.  I. 

/  shall  have 

/  shall  have 

/  shall  have 

loved 

prayed 

been  loved 

Sing.  3. 

amaverit 

prgcatus  erit 

amatus  6rit 

He  qvill  have 

He  will  have 

He  <Tvill  have 

loved 

prayed 

been  loved 

Pluperfect. 

amavSram 

prScatus  gram 

ama.tus  gram 

Sing.  I. 

I  had  loved 

/  had  prayed 

/  had  been  loved 
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Subjuncti've. 

Present.  Sing,  i 

.  amem 

pr6c6r 

amgr 

/  be  lo-ving  or  I 

Ibe praying  ox 

/  be  loved 

lonje 

Ipray 

Imperfect. 

amarem 

prgcarer 

amarer 

/  <uiere  lonjing 

1  'Were  praying 

/  were  being 

or  /  lo'ved 

or  I  prayed 

loved  or  / 
nvere  loved 

Perfect. 

amavgrim 

prgcatus  Sim 

S,matiis  Sim 

I  have  lo'ved 

/  have  prayed 

I  were  loved  or 
I  am  loved 

Pluperfect. 

amavissem 

prgcatus  essem 

amatus  essem 

/  had  lo'ved 

1  had  prayed 

I  had  been  loved 
Qxl  were  loved 

Imperati've. 

Present.  Sing.  2 

a,ma 

prScare 

S,mare 

lo've 

pray 

be  loved 

Future,  Sing.  2. 

amato 

prdcator 

amator 

Thou  shalt  lo've 

Thou  shalt  pray 

Thou  shalt  be 
loved 

Verbal  Nouns. 

Infiniti've. 

Present. 

SjnarS 

prgcari 

amari 

to  lo've 

to  pray 

to  be  loved 

Perfect. 

amavissg 

prgcatus  esse 

amatus  esse 

to  hwve  loved 

to  have  prayed 

to  have  been  or 
to  be  loved 

Participles. 

Present. 

amans 

prgoana 

Jo'ving 

praying 

Future. 

amatiinis 

prgcatums 

going  to  love 

going  to  pray 

Past. 

prgcatus 

amatus 

having  prayed 

having  been  or 

Gerund. 

amandum 

prgcandum 

being  loved 

loving 

praying 

Gerundive. 

amandus 

prgcandus 

to  love  or  to  be 

to  pray  or  to  be 

loved 

prayed 

Every  single  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sen-  554 
tence,  the  verbal  stem  being  used,  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination 
with  abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons. 
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The  principles,  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected,  are  the  same. 
The  differences  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due,  sonie  to  the 
nature  or  ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb,  some  to  the 
unequal  preserv^ation  of  parts  of  an  originally  fuller  system  of 
inflexions. 

The  inflexions  for  tense,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice  are  555 
attached  to  the  stem  in  the  order  now  given.  The  forms  of  the 
present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice,  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  and  personal 
pronouns.  All  other  parts  of  the  verb  contain  miodifl cations  for 
tense,  mood,  number,  and  voice;  and  of  these  the  modifications  for 
tense  and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  inflexions  for  number  and  voice  appended  after  them. 

Thus  r6g-gr-e-m-us  is  the  ist  pers.  plur.  active,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  a  verbal  stem  meaning  rule.  Keg  is  the  stem,  er  denotes 
past  time,  e  the  mood  of  thought  (instead  of  fact^^  m  the  speaker 
himself,  us  the  action  of  others  with  the  speaker.  And,  if  for  -us 
we  have  -ur,  the  speaker  and  others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

These  inflexions  will  be  discussed  in  regular  order,  beginning,  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  with  the  most  characteristic  and  universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 


The  suffixes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  556 
voice,  are  the  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  except  in  some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  iii  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  and  completed  future  of  the  nidicative  mood. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same 
in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  simple  forms.  (The  tenses  denoting  completed  action 
are  expressed  by  compound  forms.) 
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These  suffixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  557 
the  oldest  form  (cf.  §  196)  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions, 
it  appears  in  any  verbs.     For  earlier  forms,  see  §  234,  and  compare 


§570, 581. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Perfect  Active. 

Singular. 

ist  person 

-om 

-or 

-(5) 

2nd    ,, 

-is 

-6r-is 

-(is)ti 

3rd     ,. 

-it 

-it-ur 

-it 

Plural. 

ist     „ 

-Tim-US 

-im-iir 

-im-us 

2nd    ,, 

-it-is 

-iTTiTnT 

.(is)t-is 

31-d     „ 

-ont 

-ont-ilr 

-(er)unt 

The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (6,  ii,  6,  i)  is  absorbed  558 
by  an  immediately  preceding  a,  e,  or  i;  except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing.,  if  the  m  is  not  retained;  (2)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  present,  if 
-unt  follow  -i.    In  a  few  other  verbs  (sum,  do,  fero,  volo,  edo)  some 
of  these  suffixes  drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 


First  Person. 

The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  559 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singular,  -m  is  dropped  (see  §  86)  in  the  singular  of  the  pre-  560 
sent  indicative  of  all  verbs  (e.  g.  reg-o)  except  two ;  viz.  sum  (for 
§s-om),  /  am,  and  inqua-m,  quoth  I;  also  in  the  completed  future  of 
all  verbs,  and  in  the  future  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending 
in  -a  or  -e,  and  of  some  with  stems  ending  in  -1;  e.g.  amabo, 
mdnebo,  ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  the  suf-  561 
fix;  e.g.  am-o  for  ama-om;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs 
retain  their  characteristic  vowel;  e.g.  trib-u-o,  m6n-e-o,  aud-i-o, 
cdp-i-o.  But  three  i  verbs  change  1  to  e;  viz.  §0  (stem  i-),  queo 
(stem  qui-),  and  its  compound  ngqueo.  Inquam  has  apparently 
a  stem  in  §,,  which  except  in  ist  sing.  pres.  passes  into  i. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  personal  suffix  has  dropped  off  al-  562 
together.     The  final  1  has  another  origin.     (See  §  658.) 

In  the   passive  voice  the  only  change   from  the  active  is  the  563 
addition  of  r,  if  the  m  has  dropped  away,  or  the  substitution  of 
it  for  m  if  the  m  has  been  retained  in  the  active.   This  r  is  generally 
considered   to  be  a  substitute  for  s,  the  proper  passive  inflexion 
being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun  ^  se. 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Germ.  Das 
ve)'steht  sich  von  selbst ;  Yrewch  Le  corps  se  troiiva  ;  Ital.  Si  Icda  i^iofuo 
modesto  ('The  modest  man  is  praised');  Span.  l.as  aguas  se  secaron 
('The  waters  were  dried  up').     Key,  Lat  Gr.  §  379. 
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Plural.  The  vowel  befoire  m  is  weakened  (see  §  241)  to  i  in  564 
all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  u,  or  in  i,  or  in  a  consonant,  except 
in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs;  viz.  sumus,  ^e  are.,  vol- 
iimus,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  qusestlmtis  (stem 
quaes-),  nve pray.,  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.  da-mus  retains 
the  radical  a.  With  these  exceptions  the  suffix  is  the  same  in  all 
tenses  of  all  verbs,  except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a 
preceding  a,  e,  or  i. 

The  final  -us  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  563 
plural  number.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  arise  from  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  by  others  from  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person ;  so  that  'we  (-mus)  would  be  expressed  by  /,  thou.,  or  by  /, 
he;  by  others  again  it  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  s,  which 
is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  nouns. 

In  the  passive  the  final  s  is  changed  to  r. 

Second  Person. 
The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  s  566 
in  the  singular,  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive), 
and  t  in  the  plural.  The  perfect  indicative  has  t  in  the  singular 
also.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin 
(tu),  and  the  Doric  dialect  of  Greek  (ru)  exhibits  this  t;  in  the 
Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  s  {jjv). 

Singular.     In   the  present   tense  of  fgro,  volo,   fido,  the  short  567 
vowel  (i)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fers  (for  feris),  vis  (for 
v61is,   vilis,   vils),    and   es    (for  6dis,   eds).     es   (es  Plautus   and 
Terence,  6s  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  present 
indicative  of  sum. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  i-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long ;  viz.  as,  es, 
Is.     (Not  so  the  verbs  with  i;  e.g.  capio,  capis.) 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing.  568 
ends  in  -isti,  of  which  ending  -ti  is  the  proper  personal  suffix.    (For 
the  rest  of  the  ending  see  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  -eris  (at  first  sight)  appears  to  be  formed  by  569 
placing  the  characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix ;  the 
true  theory  however  is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short 
preceding  vowel,  being  placed  after  the  personal  suffix  caused  the  s 
between  two  vowels  to  change  to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of 
the  vowel  i  to  e  before  r.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.  e.  s  for  se, 
§  183)  was  allowed  to  remain  s,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as 
usually,  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  r's  close  together. 

-re  (e.g.  amabare,  cf.  §  193.  5.  f.  234.  2)  is  more  common  than  570 
-ris  (e.g.  amabaris)  in  Plautus,  and,  except  in  present  tense,  in  Cicero 
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and  Vergil.  It  is  frequent  in  Horace,  rare  in  Livy ;  and  is  usually- 
avoided  by  all  writers  where  the  form  would  then  be  the  same  as 
the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -ris  is  retained  in  pres.  indie, 
with  rare  exceptions  in  verbs  which  have  an  active  voice;  but  in 
deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  i)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus,  sometimes  found  in  Cicero; 
-ris  is  usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

Plural.     The  plural  suffix  -itis  contains  the  personal  pronoun  571 
of  the  second   person    (t),   and  the  syllable  -is,    which   is   either 
a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of 
plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  named  above  (§  567)  the 
initial  i  of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted:  fertis,  vultis,  estis,  for  fSritis, 
v61itis  (§213  a),  6ditis  (§  151.  2.),  je-  eat^  and  for  (originally)  6sitis, 
ye  are.     So  also  in  da-tis. 

In  the  perfect  s  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  -imini  is  probably  a  masculine  572 
plural  participial  form.  The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of 
the  same  form;  viz.  -6in6n6s,  plur.  6m6noi.  Originally,  perhaps, 
estis  was  used  with  it,  as  in  the  perfect  passive.  (This  form  may 
have  been  resorted  to  because  of  the  unpleasant  forms  which  the 
course  observed  in  forming  the  passive  of  other  persons  would  have 
produced ;  e.  g.  regitis-er,  amatis-er  would  become  r6git6r6r,  ama- 
tdrgr,  or,  if  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  were  retained,  re- 
gitferis,  amatSris,  which  would  then  have  come  to  regetris,  amatrls 
(§  2T,s-  2),  or  rSgiter,  amater  (§  184.  5);  both  of  which  forms  look 
more  like  adjectives  or  adverbs  than  verbs.) 

Third  Person. 

The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  singular  and  plural  573 
in  all  tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  is  seen  in  the  Greek 
(so-called)  article,  and  in  iste,  tot,  talis,  tantus,  &c. 

Singular.     In  the  present  tense  of  sum,  6do,  fgro,  v61o,  the  short  574 
vowel  before  -t  is  omitted;  viz.  est  (both  for  sum  and  6do),  fert, 
vult,  or  (older)  volt. 

The  third  person  sing,  active  of  a-,  e-,  and  i-  verbs  was  origi- 
nally long,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (amat-ur, 
monet-ur,  audit-ur),  and  is  actually  found  not  unfrequently  in 
Plautus,  and  sometimes  in  Augustan  poets. 

In  the  pei-fect  active  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  575 
(-it).     Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have 
this  -it  long. 
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To  form  the  passive,  -ur  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

Plural.     The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -unt,  but  in  pras-Augustan  576 
inscriptions,  in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -ont  was  retained 
after  v  (or  u) ;  e.  g.  vivont,  confluont,  loquontur.    The  forms  nequi- 
nont  and  sont  are  also  found  (for  nequeunt,  sunt).     Of  this  suffix 
the  t  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  singular ;  the  origin  of  the  n  is  ' 
uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  -vn  to 
the  active  form. 


The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  577 
er-unt,  of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  (cf.  §  184.  3)  as  the  -is  (before 
t)  of  the  second  person.  The  penult  (-er)  is  usually  long,  but  the 
dactylic  poets,  beginning  with  Lucretius  (not  Ennius)  often,  and 
others  occasionally,  shorten  it ;  e.  g.  dormignmt,  locavSrunt,  sub§g6- 
nmt,  &c.  (Plant.),  em§runt  (Ter.). 

For  -erunt  is  rarely  found  -eront  (ef.  Quint,  i.  4.  16);  but  -ere  578 
is  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  Plautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero  and  Cassar,  but  frequent  in 
dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  completed  future  indie,  the  suffix-vowel  is  i  instead  of  579 
u  (-erint  for  -.erunt) ;  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  perfect. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
INFLEXIONS    CF   MOOD. 

1.     Indicati've  Mood. 

The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  distin-  580 
guish  it.     The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished 
from  it  by  certain  modifications. 

2.     Imperati've  Mood. 

(a)     Present.     The   imperative  present   appears  to   consist   of  581 
shortened  forms  of  the  indicative  present.     The  final  s  is  thrown 
off,  and  -i  is  changed  to  -6  (or  rather,  as  the  form  originally  ended 
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in  -es,  the  s  is  simply  thrown  oflf,  cf.  §  234.  2).  Hence  the  active 
rggis  (older  rgggs)  becomes  r§g§;  rggitis  (older  rgg6t6s),  regite;  ' 
the  passive  r6g§ris  (older  r6ggr§s),  r6ger6:  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
rggimini  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  with 
vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  i-  (not  i-)  the  s  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular 
without  further  change ;  e.  g.  ama,  mone,  audi.  The  exceptional  form 
noli  is  formed  from  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunctinje  present. 

In  the  verbs  dtlco,  f§ro  (and  their  compounds),  facio  (with  582 
compounds  which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  dico,  the  final  e  of  the 
singular  was  always  dropped  after  Terence's  time;  e.g.  dvlc,  f6r, 
fac,  calefac,  die.  In  Plautus  and  other  poets  the  imperatives  often 
occur  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  case  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  between  due  and  duce;  &c. 

es  (from  sum  and  6do)  was  used  for  the  imperative  2nd  pers, 
sing,  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  with  short  penult,  and  having  vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  i-,  583 
and  also  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus 
aid  Terence  often  shortened  the  final  vowel  (cf  §  295);  e.g.  eom- 
m5da,   in6n§,   jut)§,  adi,    abi;    especially  in  colloquial  forms;    e.g. 
mau^dum,  taeedum,  mongsis,  videsis. 

{h^  Future.  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  58,^ 
a  suffix,  originally  -od^.  In  the  form  which  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  persons,  e.  g.  reg-it-6,  and  the  form  for  the  third 
person  plural,  e.  g.  regunto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative 
case  of  nouns  (cf.  §  160.  6).  The  suffix  appears  to  have  been 
simply  added  to  the  present  indicative  forms  of  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for  the  second  person 
singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by  ap- 
pending -e  (for  -es,  later  -is)  as  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  per- 
son to  a  modified  form  of  the  singular;  e.g.  rgg-it-ot-e  (for  r§g- 
it-6d-e).  Others  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  the  -tote  to  be  simply 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  doubled  (as  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tat). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d ;  e.  g.  regit-or  585 
for  r§git-od ;  regunt-or  for  rSgunt-od. 

The  form  in  -to  (for  t-od)  was  apparently  at  one  time  also  used  586 
as  passive;  e.g.  censento,  initianto,  in  pras- Augustan  inscriptions; 
and  from  deponents;  e.g.  arbitranto,  partiunto,  utunbo,  &c.,  some 
of  which  verbs  however  had  once  an  active  voice,  of  which  these 
forms  may  be  relics. 

^  Only  one   instance   is   actually   found  in  Latin;   viz.  in  Festus,         \ 
p.  230  (^,  14,  '  Si  nurus... sacra  divis  parentum  estod.'     The  Oscan  had 
this  d;  e.g.  estud,  licitud.     (See  Ritschl,  Nen.  Plant.  Exc.  i.  p.  100.) 
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In  Plautus,   Cato,   and  old  inscriptions,  a  form   in  -mino   is  587 
(rarely)  found  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of 
deponents ;  e.  g.  profite-mino,  prsefa-mino,  progredi -mino,  fru-i-mino. 
One  instance  of  a  passive  verb  denuntiamino  is  found.     This  old 
form  is  fonned  just  like  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  indicative  in  -mini. 

3.     Subjuncti've  Mood. 

The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vov^el  imme-  588 
diately  before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

Present.  This  vowel  is  a  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  ex- 
cept verbs  with  a-  stems,  in  which  it  is  e ;  e.  g.  reg-a-mus,  regamur ; 
moneamus,  moneamur;  audiamus,  audiamur;  trilDuamus,  tribua- 
mur;  but  amemus,  amemur.  Except  also  some  in  which  it  is  1; 
viz.  Sim,  SIS,  &c.  from  sum;  velim,  velis,  &c.  from  volo;  and  the 
compounds  of  both ;  e.  g.  possim,  absim,  &c.  nolim,  malim. 

So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  edim,  edis,  edit,  edimus,  589 
editis,  edint  (Plant,  esp.  in  phrase  'habeo  quod  edim,'  Cat.,  Hor.); 
comedim,  comedis,  comedint  (Plant.),  exedint  (Plant.);  also  from 
duo  (an  old  form  of  do?^),  duim,  duis,  duit,  duint  (Plant.,  Ter., 
and  old  law  language) ;  interduim  (Plant.) ;  perduim,  perduis,  per- 
duit,  perduint  (Plant.,  Ter.,  chiefly  in  phrase  '  Di  te  perduint,' 
which  is  also  used  by  Cicero);  creduis,  creduit  (Plant.,  who  has 
also  forms  from  this  verb  with  the  more  regular  a ;  e.  g.  duas,  cre- 
duas,  creduant,  accreduas.     Cf.  fuat,  §  722). 

Sum  and   its  compounds   had  an  older  form  siem,    sies    (see  590 
§  722),  from  which  sim,  sis,    &c.   are   contracted.     The  -es,  -et 
is  perhaps  only  the  older  form  of  the  personal  suffix  -is,  -it.     (But 
comp.  Gr.  eirjv,  Sansk.  sydm.) 

Imperfect  and  Pluperfect.     The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  e  in  591 
all  verbs;  e.g.  regissemus,  amavissemus,  &c. 

Perfect.     The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  i,  592 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future, 
is  in  dactylic  poets  as  often  short  as  long.     The  pertinent  instances 
are  as  follows : 

Perf.  subj.  -6ri-     dederitis  (Enn.) ;  fueris  (Hor.  in  hexam.) ; 

respueris  (Tib.) ;  dederis,  credideris,  contu- 
leris  (Ovid). 

1  The  forms  interduo,  PL  Capt.  694,  concreduo,  Id.  Aul.  577,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind.;  concredui  in  PL  Cas.  2.  8.  43, 
as  a  perfect  indie.  In  Pirn.  ZT.  iV.  21.  3.  5,  is  duitur  (comp.  fut.  pass.?), 
for  which  duitor  (imper.  pass.)  is  usually  read.  See  Neue  ii.  339; 
Scholl,  Leg.  XII.  tab.  reliq.  p.  82. 
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-Sri-     egerimus,  respexeris  (Verg.),  dixeris  (Hor. 
in  hexam.). 

Comp.  Fut.  Ind.  -Sri-  dederitis,  transieritis,  contigeritis  (Ovid^, 
fecerimus  (CatulL  in  a  hen  decasyllabic), 
dederis,  occideris,  miscuerls,  audieris  (Hor. 
in  hexam.),  dederis  (Prop.,  Ov.  several 
times). 
-6ri-  viderimus  (Lucr.);  videritis,  dixeritis 
(Ovid);  suspexeris,  revocaveris  (Verg.); 
vitaveris,  detorseris,  acceperis,  cceperis 
(Hor.  in  hexam.). 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incom- 
patible with  the  rule  of  i  for  perf.  subj.,  i  for  compl.  fut.  indie. 
(See  Neue  11.  196.) 


The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  Dy  as-  593 
suming  the  proper  suffix  to  be  i  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which 
was  contracted  with  a  preceding  a  to  e.  Thus  amas,  ama-i-s,  amis; 
amara-s  (an  assumed  indicative,  see  below,  §  610),  amara-i-s, 
amares;  amavissa-s  (an  assumed  indie),  amavissa-i-s,  amavisses 
(or  esses  for  esa-i-s  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffixed  at 
once).  But  as  i  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of  other  than  a 
verbs  would  have  given  still  the  same  form  when  contracted,  an 
a  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjunctive)  was  substituted  in  all  such  cases. 
Sis  and  velis,  &c.  retain  the  i,  because  they  have  other  points  of 
difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  TENSE. 

The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  viz.  those  594 
which  are  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  forms  of  the  verbal  stem,  called  the  Present  stem, 
the  Perfect  stem,  and  the  Supine  stem. 
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I.     The  present  stem  is -very  often  identic  il  with  the  verbal  595 
stem,  but  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  modified.     From  this 
present  tense  are  formed  all  the  tenses  and  verbal   forms  v^hich 
express  incomplete  action;  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voice, — 

Indlcati-ve.      Present,  Future,  Imperfect. 
Imperati've.     Present,  Future. 
Subjuncti've.  Present,  Imperfect. 

Also  the  following  verbal  forms  : 


Present  Participle,  (none  in  Passive)  ; 
Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  verb-stem  596 
and  with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably  modified. 
From  this  perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denoting  com- 
pleted action;  viz.  in  the  Active  voice, — 

Indicath^e.       Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect. 
Subjuncti've.  Perfect,  Pluperfect. 

Also  the  perfect  Infinitive. 

3.  The  sr^pine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  verbal  stem,  597 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  the  forms 
called  the  supines,  and  the  passive  past  participle,  and  future  parti- 
ciple active  are  generally  treated  in  connection  with  the  verb. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  form  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  passive  both  in  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive. 


In  accordance  with  the  order  of  discussion  which  has  been  thus 
far  followed,  the  inflexions  of  the  derivative  tenses,  being  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  word  (§  S55^i  will  be  discussed  before  the  formation 
of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  appended. 


n 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
TENSES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 


Present.     The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  59S 
the  inflexions  of  number  and  person.     The  present  subjunctive  has 
the  mood  inflexion  as  well. 

Future.  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  i-  verbs  and  599 
in  u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first 
person  singular  is  the  same:  the  other  persons  have  long  e  where 
the  present  subjunctive  has  a;  e.g.  fut.  reges,  reget;  pres.  subj. 
regas,  regat.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  act.  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language  (§  152.  7). 

Cato  the  Censor  is  said  (Quint,  i.  7. 23)  to  have  written  dice,  facie,  600 
for  dicam,  faciam,  and  so  in  other  verbs.     Probably  this  statement 
refers  only  to  the  future  indie,  not  to  the  present  subjunctive. 

This  e  probably  arises  from  suffixing  i  (compare  the  Greek  601 
optative)  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs;  e.g.  reg-a-mus, 
reg-a-i-mus,  rage-mus;  just  as  amemus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed 
(§  593).  But  this  formation  would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verbs; 
because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.  g.  amemus)  is  already  used  for 
the  pres.  subj.;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g.  monemus)  would  be  iden- 
tical with  the  present  indicative. 

Accordingly  in  a-  and  e-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  602 
forming  the  future  indicative ;  viz.  by  suffixing  ib-  to  the  present 
stem,  with  the  final  vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted ;    e.  g.    ama-, 
ama-ib-,  amab-;  istpers.  plu.  amab-imus,  moa-e,  mone-ib-,  moneb-; 
ist  pers.  plur.  monebimus. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -es,  -et),  is  fos 
not  unfrequently  formed  from  i-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus, 
Terence,  &c.);  e.g.  aperibo,  adgredibor  (comp.  adgrediriforadgredi), 
largibere,  opperibor,  scibo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found 
so  late  as  the  first  century  B.C.,  except  ibo,  quibo,  nequibo,  which 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  at  any  time  (with  a  few  doubtful  excep- 
tions). Lenibo  is  also  found  in  Propertius.  Veniet  (from  ven-eo) 
for  venibit  is  found  however  in  the  lex  Thoria  (642  A.U.C.),  and 
in  Gains;  exiet  in  Seneca. 
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The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  dabo.     Its  compound  reddo  604 
(which  usually  has  reddam),  has  reddibo  (i.e.  red  dabo)  in  Plant.: 
who  has  also  exugebo,  as  if  from  an  e-  stem  exuge-. 

The  verb  sum  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  605 
form  of  the  present  for  the  future;  viz.  er-o,  ist  pers.  plur.  er-imus 
(compare  pres.  sumus  for  6s-uni-us).     Most  philologers  consider 
ero,  &c.  to  be  for  esio,  the  i  being  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
subj. 

Imperfect.     The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  all  stems  a  long  a  606 
(except  in  3rd  sing.  act.  §§  152.  7.  574)  preceding  the  personal  in- 
flexions, and  in  all  stems  but  one  (that  of  es-,  be)  b  prefixed  to  this 
long  a.    Moreover  in  all  stems  but  da-  the  vowel  preceding  ba  is 
long. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the 
imperfect  from  the  future  where  the  form's  are  otherwise  similar; 
e.g.  amabamus  (for  amabaimus),  amabimus;  monebamus,  monebi- 
mus;  ibamus,  ibimus;  dabamus,  dabimus;  eramus,  erimus.  It  is 
apparently  a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluper- 
fect also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  sufiRx  is  -gba-,  and  this  is  usually  found  607 
also  in  verbs  with  i  stems;  e.g.  reg-eba-mus,  audi-eba-naus.  But 
this  long  e  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ter., 
Varr.,  &c.);  e.g.  scibam,  nescibam,  aibani,  &c.,  gestibat,  grundi- 
bat,  insanibat,  moUibat,  prsssagibat,  servibas,  stabilibat,  venibat. 
So  also,  apparently  for  metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets 
(GatuU.,  Lucr.,  Verg.,  Ovid,  Sil.,  Stat.);  e.g.  audibant,  lenibat, 
ssevibat,  redimibat,  molibar,  feribant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  future  suffix  6  ;B 
of  a-  and  e-  verbs  with  a  added,  i.  e.  -ib-a-.     The  form  -eba-,  seen 
in  consonant  and  most  i-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.     It  is  gene- 
rally  supposed    to    have    been    erroneously    borrowed    from   the 
e-  stems. 

Imperfect  subjuncti've.     This  tense  had  the  suffix  -6r  (for  gs).  609 
which  with  the  modal  suffix  e  made  -ere.    The  first  vowel  coalesced 
with  a  preceding  a,  e,  ori;  e.g.  reg-§r-enius,  tribu-er-emus,  am- 
ar-emus,  mon-er-em-us,  aud-ir-emus,  and  caused  the  omission  of  a 
preceding  i ;  e.  g.  capi-,  capgrem. 

In  sum,  edo,  v61o,  f6ro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  S  was 
dropped  out;  e.g.  ist  pers.  plur.  es-sem-us  (for  es-es-emus,  or  6d- 
§s-emus);  vel-lem-us  (for  v61-6r-em-us) ;  fer-rem-us  (for  fgr-er- 
em-us).     Do  has  daremus. 

^3—2 
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The  suffix  -er  (es)  is  probably  from  sum.     So  that  reg-  with  the  610 
imperfect  of  sum,  is  reg-eram;  hence  reg-era-i-m,  regerem. 

The    imperatin)e    tense    suffixes    have    been    already    discussed 
(§§581-586). 

^\i'^ present  Infiniti've  active  has  the  suffix  -erg  (for  -esg,  §§  183,  611 
193.  3),  in  which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  1 ; 
e.g.  reg-gre,  tribu-ere;  amare,  mon-ere,  aud-ire.     Capere  as  c§,p- 
grem,  §  609. 

In  sum,  §do,  v61o,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vowel  e  612 
was  dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives 
are  esse  (for  edese),  velle  (for  volere),  ferre  (for  ferere).  The  in-  . 
finitive  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  case  of  a  verbal  noun 
with  stem  ending  in  s-  or  si- ;  e.  g.  dicer-e  for  daikas-ai,  viver-e  com- 
pared with  Sanskrit  jivas-ai.  The  final  e  (  =  ai)  would  be  origin- 
ally long. 

The  present  Infiniti've  passl've  has  the  suffix  i  appended  to  the  613 
stem  in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  i  or  in  u ;  e.  g. 
reg-i,  tribu-i,  cap-i  (but  fieri  from  stem  fi-;  ferri  from  fgr-).     In 
other  vowel  verbs  i  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  the  active  in- 
finitive; e.g.  aud-ir-i,  mon-er-i,  am-ar-i.     So  also  da-ri  from  do. 

A  further  suffix  -gr  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.  g.  figier,  614 
amarier,  &c.),  in  old  legal  inscriptions  (not  after  the  S.  C.  de 
repetundis,  631  u.c);  and  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius, Cicero  (in  poetry),  and  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil  and  Horace, 
only  occasionally  in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  more 
comm.on  even  in  the  first  named  poets.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs 
first  in  the  S.  C.  de  repetundis  (darei,  beside  abducier,  avocarier). 

The  forms  in  -ier  (-arier,  -erier,  -irier)  are  probably  the  original  615 
forms,  and  arose  by  the  addition  of  the  ordinary  passive  suffix  r  in 
the  form  -er  to  the  active  infinitive,  whose  final  e  took  the  form  of 
i  before  er.  The  final  r  was  then  dropped  on  account  of  its  ill 
sound  after  another  r  (§  185),  and  ie  contracted  to  i.  Thus 
amare-gr,  amari-er,  amari. 

If  the  same  course  had  been  followed  in  consonant,  and  in  -i 
verbs,  then  owing  to  the  penultimate  vowel  of  the  active  infinitive 
being  short  (e.  g.  ducgre),  the  syllable  gr  would  have  recurred  (e.  g. 
ducerler).  The  Romans  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  first 
t§  28);  i.e.  to  append  -ier  immediately  to  the  final  consonant  of 
the  stem;  (e.g.  duc-ier,  capier).  The  only  instance  of  the  reten- 
tion of  at  least  some  part  of  the  first  er  is  in  fer-rier  for  fererier. 
Analogy  afterwards  reduced  ducier,  &c.  to  duci. 
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Present   Participle.      The  suffix  is  -enti,  nom.  sing,  -ens;  e.g.  616 
reg-ens,  tribu-ens,  audi-ens.   But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds, 
an  older  form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -unti,  is  retained;  but  the  nom. 
sing,  is  usually  -iens.     The  form  nequeuntes  (from  nequeo)  occurs 
once. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffix  coalesces  with  the  final  stem  vowel ; 
e.g.  amans,  monens. 

Gerund  and  Gerundi've.     The  suffix  is  -endo-,   which  as  a  sub-  617 
stantive  is  called  a  gerund,  as  an  adjective,  gerundive;    e.g.   reg- 
endum,  tribuendum,  audiendum;  amandum,  monendum. 

An  older  form  in  -undo  (probably  for  an  earlier  -ondo),  is  com-  6iS 
mon  in  inscriptions  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  u.c. ;  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Sallust;  and,  after  i,  and  in  the  words  gerundus  and 
ferundus,  frequently  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 
Some  law  phrases  always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form; 
e.g.  rerum  repetundarum ;  familise  erciscundse,  finibus  regundis,  da 
jure  dicundo.  But  after  u  or  v  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form 
-endo  (cf.  §  213.  ^.a.c). 

t 
Old  Futures  in  -so,  -simi. 

In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formu-  619 
laries,  a  future  indicative  in  -so  (-sso),  subjunctive  in  -sim  (-ssim), 
infinitive  in  -sgre  (-ssere),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -situr  (-ssitur)  is 
found.  Instances  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this 
formation  are  very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to 
which  mood  the  word  belongs.) 

I.  From  verbs  ^ith  -a  stems:  amasso  (ind.),  amassis,  amas- 
sint  (subj.),  appellassis  (subj.),  celassis  (subj.),  ccenassit  (ind.), 
occcBptassit  (ind.),  reconciliasso  (ind.),  creassit  (subj.),  curassis, 
curassint  (subj.),  accnrassis  (ind.),  decoUassit  (ind.),  indicasso 
(ind.),  indicassis  (subj.),  invitassitis  (ind.),  exoculassitis  (ind.), 
fortunassint  (subj.),  irritassis  (ind.),  locassim  (subj.),  locassint 
(ind.),  mactassint  (subj.),  mnlcassitis  (ind.),  servassit,  sen:assiat 
(subj.),  peccasso,  peccassis,  peccassit  (ind.),  and  many  others. 

Passive:  turbassitur  (ap.  Cic),  mercassitur  (Lex.  Thor.). 

Infin.  Act.:  avemmcassere  (Pacuv.),  reconciliassere,  in]p3trassere 
(four  times),  oppugnassere  (Plant.),  depoculassere  (or  depeculassere), 
deargentassere,  depeculassere  (or  despeculassere)  (Lucil.). 

1  The  fullest  discussions  of  these  forms  are  by  Madvig  [Optisc.  ii. 
p.  64  foil.),  Liibbert  {Gram.  Stud.  Breslau,  1867)^  and  Neue  (11. 
421  sqq.). 
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a.  From  verbs  ^ih  -e  sterns^  preserving  the  vowel:  habessit 
(subj.),  proMlDessis,  proliil)essit  (subj.),  proMbessit,  proMbessint 
(ind.),  cohibessit  (subj.,  Lucr.  3.  444),  licessit  (subj.). 

3.  From  verbs  'with -\  stems :  ambissit,  ambissint  (PI.  Amph. 
69.  71.  ex  conj.). 

4.  In    verbs   'with   consonant   or   -i  sterns^   and  some  ^with  -e  620 
stems^  the  -so,  -sim  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant : 

(a)    -e  stems:   ausim   (subj.),    noxit    (subj.),    sponsis   (subj.), 
anxitis  (subj.),  jusso,  jussis,  jussit  (ind.),  jussim  (subj.). 
Also  passive  jussitur  (Cat.). 

(l>)  -1  stems:  faxo  (ind.),  faxis,  faxit  (ind.  subj.),  faxim,  faxi- 
mus  (subj.),  faxitis  (ind.  subj.)  frequently,  faxint  (subj.),  effexis, 
defexis  (ind.),  capsis  (ind.),  capsit  (subj.),  capsimus  (ind.);  ac- 
cepso,  occepso,  recepso  (ind.);  incepsit,  occepsit;  injexit  (ind.), 
objexim,  objexis  (subj.);  adspexit  (subj.),  respexis  (ind.);  rapsit 
(ind.),  siirrepsit  (subj.);  excussit  (subj.). 

Passive:  faxitur  (ap.  Liv.);  and  perhaps  nanxitur  (Fest.). 

(c)  Consonant  stems:  axim,  adaxint  (subj.),  transaxim,  axit; 
incensit;  excessis  (subj.);  clepsit  (ind.) ;  occisit  (ind.);  dixis  (subj.), 
induxis,  adduxit  (subj.);  comessis  (subj.);  afaixint  (subj.);  amissis 
(ind.  subj.);  empsim  (subj.),  adempsit  (ind.),  surrempsit;  parsis 
(subj.);  rupsit  (ind.);  serpsit;  exstinxit  (subj.);  taxis  (subj.); 
adussit  (ind.). 

Of  all  these  forms  faxo,  faxis,  ausim,  ausis,  almost  alone  are  625 
found  after  the  time  of  Terence,  who  himself  has  only  excessis, 
appellassis  besides.  But  the  following  other  instances  occur:  coM- 
bessit  (Lucr.) ;  the  phrase,  di  faxint  (Gic.) ;  recepso  (Catull.) ;  a 
few  infinitives  in  Lucil.;  jusso  (Verg.,  Sil.);  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  the  antiquarians  Varro  and  Fronto.  The  style  of  the 
laws,  &c.  in  Livy  and  Cicero  does  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age 
of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indica-  622 
tive,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive,  formed  by  the  suffix  s  as  in  the 
Greek  future  to  the  stem,  a  short  i  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem 
being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-,  levaso;  proMbe-,  proMbeso;  sponde-, 
spond-so,  sponso;  faci,  fac-so;  die-,  dixo.  The  double  s  in  the 
forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a  mode  of  marking 
the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  as  if  the 
form  were  analogous  to  amasse  from  amavisse,  &c.  Possibly  both 
causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  s  between  two 
vowels  was  in  the  prs-Augustan  language  rare  (cf.  §  191,  193). 
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The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  regular  suffix  i;  the  infinitive  by 
-ere,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  623 
-ero,  -erim,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which 
those  forms  differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunc- 
tive; viz.  (i)  the  indicative  in  the  protasis  (not  the  apodosis)  of 
a  sentence ;  (except  faxo,  which  might  be  either  a  simple  or  com- 
pleted future):  (2)  the  subjunctive  in  modest  affirmations,  wishes, 
prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  dependent  sentences  for  the  future, 
never  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the  form  in  -erim  frequently 
is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language  ordinarily  uses  an 
incomplete  tense  (present  or  future).  The  infinitives  in  -sere  might 
be  taken  as  either  simple  or  completed  futures. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.  g.  levasso  624 
is  for  leva-v-eso  ( =  levavero)  has  much  in  its  favour ;  but  it  meets 
with  great  difficulties^  in  such  forms  as  cap-so,  rap-so,  proMlaesso, 
&c.;  and  it  does  not  really  account  for  the  double  s.  For  levaveso 
would  become  leva-eso,  levaso,  levaro ;  or  if  it  became  levav-so, 
as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  contracted  into  levauso  or  levuso  (le- 
vauro,  levuro)  not  levasso.     Comp.  §  94.) 

The  verbs  arcesso,  capesso,  facesso,  lacesso,  are  probably  (Key,  625 
Lat.  Gr.  p.  88)  similar  formations  from  arcio  (i.e.  adcio),  capio, 
facio,  lacio,  and  have  been  treated  as  verb  stems,  and  thus  received 
new  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood.     Incesso  is  probably  from  in- 
cedo ;  petesso  from  peto  (pet-  or  peti-)  is  also  found. 

^  Not  removed,  I  think,  either  by  G.  Hermann  {Dissertatio  de  Mad- 
vigii  htterpretatione,  Lips.  1844),  or  Curtius  [de  verbi  latini  fut.  exact., 
Dresden,  1844);  o^  Key  {Lat.  Gr.  §  566,  laogf.);  or  Schleicher  {Vergi. 
Gr.  p.  830,  ed.  2) ;  or  Llibbert  {tcbi  supr.).  My  view  agrees  partly  with 
Madvig's  (p.  64,  65),  and  partly  with  Corssen's  {Ausspr.  II.  37  sq.  ed.  i. 
See  also  l.  319,  ed.  2).  A  somewhat  different  view  is  given  by  Merguet 
{Die  Entwickelung  der  Lat.  Formeiibildimg,  1870,  p.  224).  Pott  deci- 
dedly rejects  the  view. that  these  forms  are  from  the  perfect,  not  the 
present,  stem  {Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  Th.  4  (1870),  pp.  269,  272). 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  VERB  STEMS,  ESPECIALLY  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  different  stem  in  the  present  tense  from  626 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 
The  changes,  which  belong  strictly  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
or  supine  themselves,  or  follow  from  that  formation  according  to 
the  laws  of  Roman  pronunciation,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  xxiii. 

XXIV. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs 
according  as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  folloAving  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be 
classified  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem ;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  and  supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.     Consonant  verbs, 

1.  Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  altera-  627 
tion  of  the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  reg-,  reg-o;  c^d-,  csed-o, 

&c. 

2.  Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration; 

(a)     The  stem  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present  tense;  e.g.        628 
ggn-  (geno  old  form),  gigno  for  gi-ggno  (ggn-ui,  gSa-itmn) ;  sta-, 
sisto  (stSti,  statum);  sa-,  s§ro  for  seso  (sevi,  satum). 

{b')     The  radical  vaqvel  is  lengthened;  e.g.  629 

due-,  duco;  die-,  (cf.  die-are,  eausidie-us),  dico;  fid-,  fido;  nub- 
(cf,  pronubus),  nubo.  (Probably  Key  is  right  in  supposing  the 
radical  vowel  to  be  always  short,  and  a  long  vowel  (e.g.  scribo, 
ICLdo,  &c.)  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the  present  stem). 

{c)     n  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb ;  e.  g,  to  stems  end-  630 
ing  in 

M.     tern-,  tern -no. 

R.  cer-,  eer-no;  spar-,  sper-no;  star-,  ster-no.  In  these  verbs 
the  perfect  and  supine  have  the  r  transposed;  ere-,  spre-,  stra-. 
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A.     da-,  da-no  (old  form  of  do  J. 

I.     li-,  li-no;    qui-,    neciui-nont    (old  form  for  nequeunt);   i-,  631 
6l)lnunt  (old  form  for  o'oeunt) ;  si-,  si-no ;   and  its  compound  pono 
for  posino  (old  perf.  posivi,  sup.  pdsitum). 

So  apparently  fniniscor  from  frugv-,  fruor.  Conquin-isco  (con- 
quexi)  may  be  for  conquic-n-isc-o,  or  may  have  vowel  stem  conqui- 
n-isc-o  and  belong  here;  see  §  635. 

Festus  speaks  also  of  ferinunt,  solinimt  for  ferunt,  sclent. 

(d)  A  nasal  is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant ;  e.  g.  to  632 
stems  ending  in 

P  or  B.     cub-,  cumbo  (also  cutoa-) :  rup-,  rumpo. 

C  or  QV.  liqv-,  linqvo;  vie-,  vinco;  na,c-,  nanc-isc-or  (nactus  or 
nanctus), 

G.  fras-,  frango;  pag-,  pango  (old  pago);  pug-,  pungo  (in  the 
compounds  the  stem  contains  n  in  all  tenses);  rig-,  ringor;  tag-, 
tango  (old  tago).  In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  per- 
fect and  dropped  only  in  the  supine  stem :  fig-,  fingo  (finxi,  fictum) ; 
mig-,  mingo  (minxi,  mictum,  also  minctum);  pig-,  pingo  (piaxi, 
pictum);  strig-,  strlngo  (strinxi,  strictum).  In  other  verbs  the 
nasal  is  constant  in  the  verb  stem;  e.g.  jungo,  junxi,  junetum  (from 
jilg-,  comp.  jiigum).     So  ninguit  from  nigv-  (nix). 

D.  fid-,  findo  (fidi,  fissum);  fud-,  fundo  (fiidi,  fUsum);  scid-, 
scindo  (scidi,  seissum);  tiid-,  tundo  (tutudi,  ttisum,  or  tunsum). 
Perhaps  also  frendo  (ftendi,  fresum)  may  have  fred-  for  stem  (but 
cf.  §  168.  3). 

In  metior,  mensus   (properly  a  vowel  verb)  the  n  appears  to  633 
have  been  dropped  in  the  present  stem. 

In  piso,  a  collateral  form  of  pinso,  the  n  is  dropped  in  present 
and  supine  stems. 

(e)  so-  (isc)  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  634 
in  -e,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginning  or  becoyntng. 
This  inchoati've  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  be- 
sides the  ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but 
not  in  the  simple  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very 
few  stems  carry  the  suffix  -so-  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

To  Consonant  stems:  al-  (al6re),  Sl-esc-ere;  die-,  di-se-gre  (for  635 
dic-se-gre),  didici;  frun-,  frun-isc-i  (frUnitum) ;  g6m-  (gemere), 
ingera-isc-6re  (inggmui);  here-  (or  ere-),  here-isc-ere  (heretum); 
man-  (perf.  mgmini),  commin-isc-i  (eommentum) ;  pae-,  pae-ise-i 
(paetum) ;  pas-,  pasc-ere  (for  pas-se-ere,  comp.  Trar-eofiai) ;  trem- 
(tremere),  contr5m-isc-ere  (contrgmui) ;  perg-  (perggre),  experg- 
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isc-i  (experrectum) ;  v§d-  (comp.  6dere),  ve-sc-i  (for  ved-sc-i); 
vigv-  (viv6re),  reviv-isc-6re  (revixi) ;  ulc-,  iilc-isc-i  (ultum).  For 
escit,  see  §  722. 

Posc§re  (pdposci);  compesc-ere  (compescui;  comp.  pasco)  re- 
tain sc  throughout;  miscere  (for mig-sc-ere ;  comp.  /xt-y-z/u/^t)  appears 
to  contain  the  same  suffix,  but  with  an  -e  stem. 

So  perhaps  conquiniscere,  conquexi  (see  §  672). 

To   Vonvel  stems:   A.  ira-,   ira-sc-i   (iratum) ;  laba-,  lal)a-sc-ere  636 
(also  labare) ;  na-,  na-sc-i  (natum) ;  vespera-,  vespera-sc-gre  (vea- 
peraverat,    GelL);    vet§ra-  (inveterare,  tran.),  vetera-sc-§re,  also 
invetera-sc-6re  (intrans.,  inveterav-,  tran.  and  intran.). 

0.  no-,  no-sc-6re  (novl). 

E.     acg-  (acere),   ace-sc-ere   (acui),  and  many  others  from  -e  637 

stems,  with  perfect  in  -ui;  see  §§  677 — 680. 

88gre-  (aegrere,  rare),  88gre-sc-gre ;  albe-  (altiere,  rare),  albescgre; 
arde-  (ardere),  exarde-sc-ere  (exarsi) ;  auge-  (augere),  auge-sc-Sre 
(intrans.);  calve-  (calvere  rare),  calve-sc-gre ;  cane-  (canere), 
cane-sc-gre;  fronde-  (frondere),  fronde-sc-ere ;  refrige-,  refrigescere 
(refrixi);  flav6-  (flavere),  flave-sc-ere;  liser6-  (hacrSre),  inhsere-sc- 
ere  (inhsesi);  hebg-  (habere),  h5be-sc-gre;  hUme-  (hilmere),  hmne- 
sc-ere;  lactg-  (lactere),  lacte-sc-ere ;  iiv6-  (livere,  rare),  live-sc- 
6re  (rare) ;  Idee-  (lucere),  illuce-sc-6re  (illuxit);  mace-  (macere, 
rare),  mace-sc-ere ;  muce-  (mucere),  muce-sc-gre ;  splendg-  (splend- 
ere),  splende-sc-ere ;  turgg-  (turggre),  turge-sc-6re. 

ere-,  cre-sc-ere  (crevi);  quie-,  qnie-sc-ere  (quievi);  sue-, 
sue-sc-gre,  mansuescere,  &c.  (suevi). 

1,  dormi-  (dormire),  obdormi-sc-6re  (obdormivi) ;  oblivi-  (comp.  6j8 
livere,  intrans.),  oblivi-sc-i;  sci-  (scire),  sci-sc-Sre  (scivi). 

api-sc-i  (aptum) ;  cupi-  (cupSre),  concupi-sc-gre  (concupivi) ; 
fati-  (?),  fati-sc-gre  and  fati-sc-i  (fessum);  faci-  (facere),  profici- 
sc-i  (profectum) ;  gli-,  gli-sc-gre;  M-  (comp.  hi-are),  M-sc-gre; 
nanci-  (nanciam,  old  fut.),  nanci-sc-i  (nactum);  sapi-  (sapgre), 
resipi-sc-ere  (resipui  and  rgsipivi). 

For  a  number  of  inchoatives  formed  directly  from  noun  stemb 
see  in  Book  III.  (§978). 

(/  })     The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  639 
ended  in  -gv;  e.g.  conigv-,  coniveo  (conivi  or  conixi);  flugv-^  fluo 
(fluxi,  adj.  fluxus,  subst.  fluctus);  frugv-,  fruor  (fnictus);  strugv-, 
struo  (struxi,  structum);  vigv-,  vivo  (vixi,  victum). 

Of  these  coniveo  properly  belongs  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(/  z)  Other  stems  vary  between  -gv  and  -g;  e.g.  stingvo,  stingo;  640 
tingvo,  tingo;  ungvo,  ungo;  ningvit,  ningit.    Similarly  urgveo,  urgec. 
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ig)     In  tralio  (traxi,  tractum),  vglio  (vexi,  vectura),  the  h  re-  641 
presents  a  fricative  guttural,  which  becomes  partially  assimilated  in 
the  perfect  and  supine,  and  is  weakened  in  the  present. 

{b)     s  is  changed,  between  vowels  (according  to  the  general  642 
law,  §  193.  3),  to  r;  e.g.  ges-,  ggro  (gessi,  gestum);  liaus-,  haurio 
(hausi,   haustum) ;    li£3s-,    lisereo    (lisesi,    hsesum) ;    quaes-,    quaero 
(qu3esivi,    quasitum);    ques-,    queror    (questus);    tls-,    uro    (ussi, 
ustum). 

Of  these  haurio,  hsereo  properly  belong  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(i)    A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  perfect;  643 
the  supine  appears  however  to  show  the  effect  of  11  (cf.  §  705). 

c61-(?),  percello  (perculi,  perculsum);  p61- (?),  pello  (pepiili, 
pulsum) ;  t61-,  tollo  (tetuli) ;  vello  retains  11  in  perfect  (velli,  vul- 
sum) ;  sallo,  salt.,  is  a  byform  of  salio  (salsum). 

ii.     Vowel  verbs. 

1.     Verbs  'with  stems  ending  in  a:  644 

{a)  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  a-,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  all  tenses;  e.g. 

Fla-,  flare,  (flavi,  flatum) ;  fa-,  fari,  (fatus) ;  in  which  a  is 
radical.  In  na-,  nare  (navi,  natum),  the  a  is  constant,  but  the 
derivative  nato  shows  that  a  is  radical.  In  stra-,  sternere  (stravi, 
stratum) ;  tla-,  tollere  (tetuli,  latum  for  tlatum) ;  the  present-stem 
is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous ;  e.  g.  ama-, 
amare;  crea-,  creare;  nuatia-,  nuntiare;  leva-,  levare,  &c. ;  all 
have  perfects  in  -avi,  atum. 

(b)     Ferbs  civith  stems  ending  in  a- ;  e.  g.  645 

da-,  dare,  (dedi,  datum),  but  das  has  a. 

In  all  other  verbs  of  this  class,  the  final  a-  combines  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a ;  e.g. 

Sta-,  stare  (stSti,  statum,  but  sometimes  statum)  where  a  is 
radical.  cr§pa-,  crepare;  ctltoa-,  cubare;  ddma-,  domare;  frica-, 
fricare ;  mica-,  micare ;  eneca-,  enecare,  (but  neca-  usually  in  simple 
verb);  -plica-  and  -plica-  (cf.  §§  677,  688),  plicare;  seca-,  secare; 
sona-,  sonare  (also  sonere);  tona-,  tonare;  v5ta-,  vetare;  all  which 
have  perfects  in  -ui,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  in  -itum. 
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Also  lava-,  lavare  (and  lavdre) ;  juva-,  juvare  ;  which  vocalise 
and  contract  the  radical  V  v/ith  -ui  of  the  perfect;  and  contract  or 
omit  it  in  the  supine  (cf.  §§  669,  688). 

(c)     In  some  verbs  derivative  stems  in  a  are  found  besides  other  646 
derivative  stems  in  e  or  i ;  e.  g. 

Artare,  old  artire;  Mllare,  later  bullire;  densare,  old  densere; 
fulgurare,  old  ful^rire ;  impetrare,  impetrire,  especially  in  sacrificial 
language;  singultare,  old  Eingultire;  tintinnare,  tintinnire. 

2.  Of  Terbs  <with  stems  ending  in  0,  the  only  traces  are  no-,  647 
which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noscSre  (novi, 
notum),  where  the  root  has  6,  comp.  ndta  (subst.),  notare,  cogni- 
tum,  &c.;  p6-  (potum),  the  frequentative  pota-,  potare  being  other- 
wise alone  in  use. 

3.  Verbs  ^ith  items  ending  in  u: 

{a)     Most  have  stems   in  u,    which   however  becomes  short  648 
before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes;  e.g.  acu-,  aciiere,  acuis, 
acuisti,  acuas,  acuebam,  acuSrem,  &:c.     The  supine  has  u.    (See  list 
in  §  690.) 

Plu-  is  apparently  contracted  for  pliiv-  (pl6v-),  (cf.  §  684). 
And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all:  comp.  fluo,  fliiv-ius. 

(K)  ruo  has  rii-  in  supine  of  compounds  (but  riita  (n.  pi.) 
according  to  Varro:  see  §  691).  pii-  is  found  only  in  adj.  piitus 
and  frequentative  putare. 

(c)     A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  649 
(see  §  94.  2),  in  present  and  perfect. 

lo(iv-,  loqvi  (locfltum) ;  seqv-,  s§qvi  (sectitum) ;  solv-,  solvere 
(solvl,  sdltltClm);  volv-,  volv6re  (volvi,  vdlHtimi). 

4.  Verbs  nvith  stems  ending  in  e :  650 

(a)  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  e,  and  these  are  mono- 
syllables, where  e  is  radical ;  e.  g. 

dele-  (compound),  delere;  fie-,  flere;  ne-,  nere;  -pie,  -plere. 
All  these  have  perfect  and  supine  in  -evl,  -etum. 

Other  verbs  with  e  (-evi,  -etum)  have  consonantal  present  stems ; 
cr§-,  crescSre;  also  ere-,  cerngre;  -61e-,  -olescSre  (also  aboleo,  abolevi, 
abolitum ;  and  adSlesco,  adultum) ;  qvie-,  qviesc6re ;  sve-,  svescere  ; 
spre-,  spernSre. 

(3)     In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  is  short,  as  may  be  651 
inferred  from  the  perfect  being  in  -ui  (for  -eui),  and  supine  in  -itum 
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(old  -etum,  cf.  §  234.  i),  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -turn. 
Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  e  in  most  forms 
of  the  present  stem;  e.g.  monero,  mones,  monemus,  monebam, 
monebo,  monerem,  monetur  (monSt,  as  amat,  audit).  In  the  impera- 
tive (2nd  pers.  sing,  act.)  of  verbs  with  short  penult,  it  is  in  early 
Latin  not  uncommonly  used  as  short;  e.g.  t6ne  (§  233.  4);  e.g. 

mdne-,    monere    (monui,    monitum),    and    many    others;    see 
§§  677—681. 

cav6-,  cavere  (c5,vi  for  cavui,  cavitum  contracted  to  cautum), 
and  others;  see  §  669. 

(c)  Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  g)  in  present  stem,  but  drop  652 
it  entirely  and  show  consonantal  stems  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb.  (If  the  vowel  had  not  been  dropped,  and  a  perfect  in  -si  or 
supine  in  -  sum  had  been  formed,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency 
in  the  s  to  become  r.  Where  -si,  -sum  follows  a  vowel  now,  a 
consonant  has  been  omitted,  §  193.  3). 

morde-,  mordere  (momordi,  morsum),  and  others,  in  §  666. 

vide-,   videre   (vidi,    visum) ;    s6de-,    sedere    (sedi,    sessum) ; 
prande-,  prandere  (prandi,  pransum). 

arde-,  ardere  (arsi,  arsum);  and  many  others  in  §§  672 — 676. 

{d')     Some  have  a  present  stem  in  -e,  besides  another  (older  or  653 
poetic)  consonantal  stem;  e.g. 

fervere,  fervgre  ;  fulgere,  fulgSre ;  dlere,  emit  scent ^  61§re ;  scatere, 
scatgre ;   stridere,    stridgre ;    tergere,  terggre ;   tueri,   -tui ;    ciere, 


5.     Verbs  'With  stems  ending  in  i :  654 

{a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  i,  and  many  derivatives  have  i, 
and  retain  it  through  all  the  tenses ; 

SC1-,  scire;  ci-,  -cire  (also  ciere);  1-,  ire;  qui-,  quire.  In  these 
the  i  is  radical. 

audi-,  audire ;  dormi-,  dormire ;  and  many  other  derivatives. 

In  all  these  the  perfect  is  in  -ivi,  and,  in  the  derivative  verbs  and 
scio,  the  supine  is  in  -itum.     For  the  others  see  §  696. 

{h)     Some  verbs  have  1  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it  and  show  655 
a  consonantal  stem  in  other  parts ;  e.  g, 

amici-,  amicire  (amicui,  amictum);  farci-,  fare-ire  (farsi,  far- 
turn)  ;  fulci-,  fulcire  (fulsi,  fultum) ;  hausi-,  haurire  (hausi,  haus- 
tum) ;  meti-  (for  menti-) ,  metiri  (mensum) ;  ordi-,  ordiri  (orsum) ; 
-p6ri-,  aperire  (apSrui,   apertum);   rgperire  (repperi,  rgpertum), 
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and  other  compounds  (Chap,  xxx.) ;  saepi-,  ssspire  (ssepsi,  seeptum)  ; 
sand-,  sancire  (sanxi,  sanctum,  rarely  sancitum) ;  sarci-  (sarsi, 
sartiim) ;  senti-,  sentire  (sensi,  sensum) ;  veni-,  venire  (veni,  ven- 
tum);  vincI-,  vlncire  (vinxi,  vinctuni).  Sepgli-,  sepeiire  has  perfect 
sepelivi,  supine  sepultum. 

ori-,  oriri  (orsnm) ;  poti-,  potiri  show  in  some  tenses  a  present 
stem  either  in  i  or  consonantal.     (See  Chap,  xxx.) 

(c)     Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  i,  which  fell  away  656 
before  i  or  er ;  and  as  final  in  imperative,  was  changed  to  (or  if  e 
was  the  original,  remained)  e  (§  234.  2).  The  i  is  generally  dropped 
in  the  supine  stem. 

capi-,  capSre  (cepi,  captum);  ccspi-,  ccepere  (coepi,  cceptum); 
faci-,  facgre  (feci,  factum) ;  fodi-,  fodSre  (fSdi,  fossum) ;  fugi-,  fug- 
6re  (ftigi,  fut.  part.  fugitHrus) ;  gradi-,  inf.  gradi  (gressum) ;  jaci-, 
jac§re  (j5ci,  jactum) ;  -lici-,  -licere  (-lexi,  -lectum) ;  mori-,  inf. 
mori  (also  moriri,  fut.  mSriturus) ;  pari-,  parere  (peperi,  partum, 
old  pres.  part,  parens) ;  pati-,  inf.  pati  (passum) ;  quati-,  quatere 
(-quassi,  quassum) ;  rapi-,  rapere  (rapui,  raptum) ;  -spici-,  -spi- 
cere  (-spexi,  spectum). 

Two  have  i  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  from  the  present ; 
cupi-,  cupere  (cupivi,  cupitum ;  in  Lucr.  also  cupivit) ;  sapi-,  sapgre 
(sapivl,  resipui  and  resipi-va). 

(^)     A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  i  stems  657 
in  other  parts;  pgt-,  petere  (petivi,  petitum);  rud-,  rudere  (riidivi) ; 
quaes-,    quasrere    (qusasivi,    qusesitum);    arcesso,    capesso,    facesso, 
lacesso,  incssso,  all  have  inf.  -ere,  perf.  -ivi,  sup.  -itum;  tri-,  tgrgre, 
(trivi,  tritum).     So  eveno  is  found  for  evenio. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
TENSES  FORMED    FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 


The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  fi-om  the  perfect  stem;  i.e.  65s 
for  the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  in  indicative,  and 
perfect  and  pluperfect  in  subjunctive,  are  the  same  in  all  verbs;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -§r-;  Pluperf.  Ind.  -gr-a;  Perf.  subj.  -gr-i;  Plu- 
perf.  subj.  -iss-e.     The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  -is  which 
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however  is  not  found  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural; 
in  which  the  same  personal  suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are 
used.  This  suffix  -is  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  s ;  in  the  third 
pers.  plural,  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  -er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix   is-se.     This  is  659 
apparently  composed  of  the  suffix  is-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for 
-6se  as  in  the  present  infinitive.  (Comp.  esse  from  sum,  §§  611,  612.) 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  660 
sum,  which  are  used  to  form  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice, 
suggests  (and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they 
are  identical  in  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluper- 
fect and  the  completed  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  the  latter  has  grint  instead  of  grunt,  perhaps 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  the  3rd  pers.  plur,  perfect 
indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as 
the  suffix  an  older  form  of  sim;  viz.  -esim,  or  with  the  usual 
change,  -6rim. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  infinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
seem  to  require  the  assumption  of  a  long  1  being  suffixed  to  the 
perfect  stem  before  the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added  ^. 
Thus  audivissem,  audivisse  would  stand  for  aud-Iv-i-essem,  audiv- 
i-esse,  rexissem,  &c.  for  rex-i-ssem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  e.g.  audivisti  would 
stand  for  aud-iv-i-esti  (the  personal  suffix  -ti  being  lost  in  the 
simple  verb  sum  es),  2nd  pers.  plu.  e.g.  audivistis  for  aud-iv-i-estis ; 
3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audiverunt  for  aud-iv-i-esunt.  The  3rd  pers. 
sing,  may  have  the  simple  personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  fuller  form;  e.g.  au-divi-est,  audivist,  audivit.  The 
-it  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first  person  singular,  e.g.  audivi, 
may  then  be  for  aud-iv-i-esum,  audivism,  audivim.  And  the  ist 
person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts 
of  the  verb  es-,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  decep- 
tive, for  it  consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which 
even  on  another  hypothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And 
the  rest  of  the  suffixes  is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but 
■poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple  stem  es. 

The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  v  (§  681),  is  fre-  65i 
quently  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  v  in  all  tenses  and.  persons 

^  The  same  view  is  taken  and  certain  Sanskrit  forms  compared  by 
Corssen,  Ausspr.  I.  614  sqq.  ed.  2. 
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and  both  numbers,  except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  toge- 
ther are  contracted,  (excepting  -ie,  and  sometimes  -ii) ;  e.  g.  ind. 
perf.  amasti,  amastis,  amarunt;  pkiperf.  amaram,  &c. ;  comp.  fut. 
amaro,  &c.;  subj.  perf.  amarim,  &c.;  Plup.  amassem,  &c. ;  infin, 
amasse ;  so  flesti,  fleram,  &c. ;  and  (though  here  the  v  omitted  is 
radical)  mosti,  commosti,  &c.  (from  moveo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms;  e.g.  audie- 
ram,  &c. ;  audiero,  &c. ;  audiisti  as  well  as  audisti,  &c.  And  such 
forms  occur  not  unfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

Novero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  v.  (But  cognoro, 
norim,  noris,  &c.)  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  plu.  perf.  ind.  of  verbs  with  a  stems ;  e.  g.  amavere.  The  in- 
finitive being  amare,  the  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to 
confusion  with  it. 

In  desino,  pSto,  eo,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  v,  663 
usually,  (in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always),  takes  place  even  in 
the  excepted  persons;  viz.  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  indicative;  e.g.  desii,  deslit,  desiimus.  In- 
other  verbs  with  -i  stems,  -iit  is  sometimes  found ;  -ii  hardly  ever ; 
-iimus  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  from  the  above- 
mentioned  three  verbs;  pSti  (Sen.,  Stat.);  pgtit  (Verg.,  Ov.,  Lucan, 
Sen.,  &c.);  dasit  (Sen.,  Mart.);  deslmus  (Sen.  Eplst.)\  r6di  (Sen.); 
alji,  ini  (Stat.);  it  (Ten,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  aMt  (Plaut.,  Ter., 
Sen.) ;  perit  (Lucr.,  Phaedr.,  Sen.),  &c. 

Apparently  irritat,  disturbat,  are  used  as  contracted  perfects  in 
Lucretius. 

In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  in  663 
tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -s,  an  i  between  two  ss  is  omit- 
ted and  the  sibilant  written  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g. 
promisse  (Cat.)  for  promisisse  ;  despexe  (Plaut.)  for  despexisse ;  sur- 
rexe  (Hor.)  for  surrexisse:  consumpsti  (Prop.)  for  consampsisti; 
dixti  (Plaut.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic.)  for  dixisti;  erepsemus 
(Hor.)  for  erepsissemus ;  extinxem  (Verg.)  for  extinxissem. 

Percepset  for  percepisset  (Pacuv.  ap.  C.  Off.  3.  a6);  faxsm,  PI. 
Pseud.  499,  are  the  only  instances  of  such  a  form  for  perfects  not 
in  -si.     The  latter  passage  is  generally  considered  corrupt. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

OF  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  664 
of  which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of 
verbs.     All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.     Some 
verbs  have  two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  are:  (i)  Reduplication;  (ii)  Lengthening  the 
stem  vowel;  (iii)  Suffixing  -s;  (iv)  Suffixing  either  -u  or  -v;  (v) 
Using  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where 
it  differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  w^hich  their  final 
consofiant  belongs :  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  u  stems, 
which  are  aiTanged  separately. 

i.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel,  665 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  e,  and,  if  not,  is  the  same  as 
the  stem  vov/el.  In  the  pras- Ciceronian  language  the  vowel  of  the 
prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always?)  e,  whatever  the 
stem  vowel  might  be.  And  Cicero  and  Cassar  are  said  to  have 
used  memordi,  spepondi,  pepugi  (Cell.  7,  9). 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants, 
to  i  before  one;  se  is  changed  to  i.  Before  single  1  6  and  6  be- 
come •&. 

If  the  stem  begins  with  sp,  sc,  st,  the  second  consonant  is 
treated  as  the  initial  consonant,  and  the  s  prefixed  to  the  reduplica- 
tion syllable. 

Gutturals,   die-,  (Pr.  disc-  for  dic-sc-),  di-dic-i;  pare-,  p6-perc-i;  666 
pose-,  p6-pose-i;  pag-,  (Pr.  pang-;  comp.  pac-isci),  p6-pig-i;  ptig-, 
(Pr.  pung-),  pil-pug-i;  tag-,  (Pr.  tang-),  t6-tig-i. 

Dentals,  cad-,  c§-eid-i;  csed-,  cg-eid-i;  ped-,  p6-ped-i;  pend-  (also 
pend-e-,  intran.),  p§-pend-i;  scid-,  (Pr.  scind-),  sci-cid-i  (old) ;  tend-, 
t6-tend-i;  tM-,  (Pr.  tund-),  tu-tud-i  (Ennius  is  said  to  have  used 
contHdit). 
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inord-6-,  mS-mord-i ;  pend-6-  (see  above);  spond-g-,  sp6-pond-i; 
tond-6-,  to-tond'i. 

Nasals,     can-,  c6-cin-i  (but  compounds  suffix  -u,  §  679,  except  667 
once,  oc-eS-cini);  man-,  mg-min-i;  t6n-e-,  te-tin-i,  quoted  from 
Pacuvius  and  Accius  (usually  t6n-ui). 

Liquids.  faU-,  f6-feU-i;  p61-,  (Pr.  peU-),  pg-piil-i;  tol-,  (Pr.  toU-), 
t6-tiil-i  (in  prae-August.  poets;  toll  in  some  pras- Ciceronian  inscrip- 
tions; usually  tuli-). 

CU1T-,  cil-curr-i;  pari-,  p6-pSr-i. 

Fowels.    da-,  d6-di;  sta-  (Pr.  sta-),  stS-ti;  stg-  (Pr.  si-st-),  sti-ti. 


ii.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel.     668 

If  the  stem  vowel  be  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  (except  in  scabgre). 

Labials,    riip-,  (Pr.  rump-),  rilp-i;  scab-,  scab-i;  6m-,  em-i. 
capi-,  cep-L 

Gutturals,  liqv-,  (Pr.  linqv-);  liqv-i;  vie-  (Pr.  vine-),  vic-i; 
ag-,  §g-i;  frag-,  (Pr.  frang-),  freg-i;  l§g-,  leg-i  (but  some  com- 
pounds suffix  s,  §673);  pag-,  (Pr.  pang-),  peg-i. 

faci-,  fec-i;  jaci-,  jec-i;  fugi-,  fiig-i. 

Dentals.  6d-,  ed-i;  fud-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fud-i;  6d-,  (Pres.  obsolete; 
comp.  odium),  od-i. 

sgde-,  sed-i;  vid6-,  vld-i;  fodi-,  fod-i. 

Nasals.     v§ni-,  ven-i. 

Semi'vo^els.     juva-,  juv-i;  lava-,  (lav-  old),  lav-i.  669 

cav6-,  cav-i;  fav6-,  fav-i;  fdve-,  fov-i;  m6v6-,  mov-i;  pav6-, 
pav-i;  v6v6-,  v6v-i. 

The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  verbs,  which  have  v  for 
their  final  consonant,  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed 
V  (§  681);  e.g.  cavi  for  cav-vi  or  cavni.  In  a  similar  way  vici, 
vidi,  veni  may  have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplication, 
for  v6vini,  &c. 


iii.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  s. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  before  670 
the  suffixed  s.    None  of  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have 
their  perfect  formed  by  s  suffixed. 
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(This  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  (with  the  personal  suffix)  es-i,  the 
ancient  perfect  of  the  stem  6s,  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
suffix  of  the  first  aorist  in  Greek.) 

Labials.  P.  B.  carp-,  carp-s-i;  cl6p-,  clep-s-i  (old);  ntl"b-, 
nup-s-i;  rep-,  rep-s-i;  scalp-,  scalp-s-i;  scrito-,  scrip-s-i;  sculp-, 
sculp-s-i;  serp-,  serp-s-i. 

jilbe-,  ju-ss-i  (jou-s-i  old  form:  probably  jubeo  is  for  jdveo); 
ssepi-,  ssep-s-i. 

M.     A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  s;   m  is   once  671 
assimilated. 

com-,  comp-s-i;  so  also  dem-,  prom-,  sum-;  pr6m-,  pres-s-i 
(for  pren-s-i);  tern-  (Pr.  temn-),  temp-s-i. 

Gutturals.     Ic,  re,  Ig,  rg  throw  away  the  guttural  before  s.  672 

C.  QV.  cdctv-,  cox-i;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dix-i;  due-,  (Pr.dHc-),  dux-i; 
pare-,  par-si  (also  p6-pere-i);  so  conqvinisco  has  conquex-i  (for 
couquinx-i?  comp.  mix-turn  from  misceo). 

luce-,  lux-i;  mule6-,  mul-s-i;  torqve-,  tor-s-i. 
farei-,  far-s-i;   fulci-,  ful-s-i;   sanei-,  sanx-i;  sarci-,  sar-s-i; 
Vinci-,  vinx-i. 

-lici-,  -lex-i;  -spiei-,  -spex-i. 

G.  GV.  eing-,  cinx-i;  fig-,  fix-i;  fing-,  (sup.  fic-t-),  finx-i;  -flig-,  673 
flix-i;  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flux-i;  jung-,  junx-i;  -leg-  (in  compounds 
dil6g-,  intellgg-,  negleg-),  lex-i  (rarely  neg-leg-i,  cf.  §668);  merg-, 
mer-s-i;  ming-,  minx-i;  emung-,  emunx-i;  ningv-,iiinx-it;  pang-  (or 
pag-),  panx-i  (usually  pegi  or  pgpigi);  ping-,  (supine  pic-t-),  pinx-i; 
plang-,  planx-i;  -pung-,  -punx-i;  r6g-,  rex-i;  sparg-,  spar-s-i; 
stingv-,  stinx-i;  string-,  (sup.  strict-),  strinx-i;  strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-), 
strux-i;  sdg-,  sux-i;  t6g-,  tex-i;  tingv-,  tinx-i;  vigv-,  (Pr.  -nv-), 
vix-i;  ungv-,  unx-L 

algg-,  al-s-i;  augg-,  aux-i;  frigg-,  frix-i;  fulgg-,  ful-s-i;  in- 
dulge-, indul-s-i;  liigg-,  lux-i;  mulgg-,  mul-s-i;  conigv6-,  (Pr. 
conive-),  conix-i;  tergg-,  (terg-  old),  ter-s-i;  turgg-,  tur-s-i;  urge-, 
ur-s-i. 

H.     trah-,  trax-i;  v61i-,  vex-i. 

Dentals.     The  dental  falls  away  or  is  assimilated  before  s,  but  674 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  (cf.  §  191.  a,  4). 

T.     fleet-,  flex-i;  mitt-,  mi-s-i;  nect-,  nex-i;  pect-,  pex-i. 
sent!-,  sen-s-i;  quati-,  quas-s-i  (e.g.  conetiti-,  eoneus-s-i). 

D.  ced-,  ces-s-i;  claud-,  clau-s-i;  divid-,  divi-s-i;  laed-,  Ise-s-i; 
md-,  la-s-i;  plaud-,  plau-s-i;  rad-,  ra-s-i;  rod-,  ro-s-i;  trfld-,  tni-s-i; 
vad-,  va-s-i. 
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ard6-,  ar-s-i;  ridg-,  ri-s-i;  svad6^,  sva^s-i. 

Nasals.     manS-,  man-s-i.  675 

Liquids,  Sec.  veil-,  vul-s-i  (post- Augustan  cf.  §683);  g6s-, 
(Pr.  ggr-),  ges-s-i;  -fts-,  (Pr.  ilr-),  us-s-i. 

h8es§-  (?),  (Pr.  lisere-),  hse-s-i;  hausX-  (Pr.  hauri-),  hau-s-i. 
(Cf.  p.  247  ^iid  Preface.) 

Semi'voqveL     ravl-,  -rau-s-i  (rare). 

iv.  (a)     Perfect  formed  by  suffixing  u^  (vowel).  676 

Labials.     P.  B.     strgp-,  strep-u-i. 

crgpa-,  crep-u-i  (very  rarely  -crepavi) ;  cilba-,  (Pr.  also  cumb-), 
ciilD-u-i  (rarely  cubavi). 

albe-,  (Pr.  also  albesc-),  alb-u-i;  liab6-,  hab-u-i;  liibg-,  lub-u-it; 
rjibg-,  (Pr.  alsorubesc-),  riib-u^i;  seii6^,  (Pr.  senesc-),  s6n-u-i;  sorb§-, 
sorb-u-i;  sttipe-,  (Pr.  also  stiipesc-),  stup-u-i;  tab6-,  (Pr.  also 
tabesc-),  tab-u-i;  t6p6-,  (Pr.  also  tSpesc-),  t6p-u-i;  torp6-,  (Pr.  also 
torpesc-),  torp-u-i. 

rapi-,  rap-u-i;  r§sipi-,  (Pr.  resipise-),  rgsip-u-i  (also  rgsipivi). 

M.  frgm-,  frgm-u-i;  ggm-,  gem-u-i;  trgm-,  tr6m-u-i;  vom-, 
yom-u-i. 

ddma-,  ddm-u-i;  timg-,  tim-u-i. 

Gutturals.    C.   frica-r,  fric-Uri;   mica-,   mic-u-^i  (but  dimicavi) ;  677 
eneca. ,  enec-Uri,  (also  §nSc-a-vi) ;  -plica-,  plic-u-i,  (also  plic-a-vi) ; 
seca-,  s6G-u-i. 

ace-,  (Pr,  also  acesc-),  ac-u-i;  arc6-,  arc-u-i;  d6c6-,  d6c-u-i; 
doce-,  doc-u-i;  flacce-,  (Pr.  also  flaccesc-),  flacc-u-i;  jac6-,  jac-u-i; 
lic6",  lia-u-it;  Uqve:-,  (Pr.  also  liqvesc-),  lic-u-i;  marcg-.,  (Pr.  also 
marcesc-),  ^marc-fU-ij  n6c§-,  n6c-u-fi;  plac6-,  plac-u-i;  tace-  (-ti- 
cesc-),  tao-.u-i, 

G.  egg-,  6g^u-i;  langvg-,  (Pr.  also  langvesc-),  -lang-u-i;  pigg-, 
pig-u-it;  rigg-,  (Pr.  also  rigesc-),  rigB-u-ri;  vig6-,  (Pr.  also  vigese-), 
vig-u-i. 

Denials.     T.    m§t-,  mess-u-i^  (old  and  rare);  start-,  stert-u-i;  678 
tejf,  -t6r-u-i  (once  in  Tibull.j  usually  trivi). 

^  The  suffix  -ui  or  -vi  is  supposed  by  most  philologers  to  be  for  fui. 
Thus  the  Umbrian  ambre-fust  is  said  to  correspond  to  ambiverit.  But, 
if  vi  and  fui  are  from  the  same  root,  they  are  probably  sister  forms 
only.  Key  considers  the  V  or  u  to  be  the  same  as  w  in  Germ,  wesen, 
Jingl.  was,  vhich  was  lost  in  the  Latin  -es  (sum).  | 

^  Messui  is  perhaps  a  secondary  derivative,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  meto,  messum  that  statui  does  to  sto,  statjiim. 
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vgta-,  vet-u-i  (in  Pers.  once  vet-a-vi). 

latg-,  (Pr.  also  latesc-),  lat-u-i;  obmtltg-,  (Pr.  obmutesc-),  ob^ 
miit-u-i;  nite-,  (Pr.  also  nitesc-),  nit-u-i;  innotg-,  (Pr.  innotesc-), 
innot-u-i;  6port§-,  dport-u-it;  pcenite-,  poenit-u-it;  pat6-,  (Pr.  also 
patesc-),  pat-u-i;  ptltg-,  (Pr.  also  putesc-),  put-u-i. 

D.  candg-,  (Pr.  also  candesc-),  cand-u-i;  criidS-,  (Pr.  crudesc-), 
cnld-u-i;  mad6-,  (Pr.  also  madesc-),  mad-u-i;  pude-,  pud-u-it ;  sord6-, 
(Pr.  also  sordesc-),  sord-u-i;  otosurdS-,  (Pr.  otosurdesc-),  o'Dsurd-u-i. 

Nasals.,  Liquids,  8cc.     N.  -cin-,  -cm-u-i  (but  can-,  cgcini) ;  gSn-,  679 
(Pr.  gign-),  g6n-u-i. 

s6na-,  s6n-u-i;  tdna-,  t6n-u-i. 

§mia§-,  emin-u-i;  m6n6-,  m6a-u-i;  sSne-  (Pr.  usually  sgnesc-), 
sgn-u-i;  t6n6-,  t§n-u-i;  evanS-  (Pr.  evanesc-),  evan-u-i. 

L.  al-,  al-u-i;  c61-,  c61-u-i;  eonsill-,  consul-u-i;  m51-,  mdl-u-i; 
61-,  (also  dig-),  61-u-i;  v61-,  (Pr.  inf.  veUe),  v61-u-i. 

calg-,  (Pr.  alsocalesc-),  cal-u-i;  calle-,  (Pr.  also  callesc-),call-u-i; 
coalg-,  (Pr. coalesc- intrans.;  comp.  aio  trans.),  coal-u-i;  d61g-,  d61-u-i; 
paUg-,  (Pr.  also  paUesc-),  pall-u-i;  sil6-,  (Pr.  also  silesc-),  sH-iui; 
siudS-,  stiid-u-i;  valS-,  (Pr.  also  valesc-),  val-u-i. 

evilg-,  (Pr.  evilesc-),  e-^^l-u-i. 

sail-,  sal-u-i  (rarely  salii). 

R.     s6r-,  sgr-u-i.  680 

axg-,  (Pr.  also  aresc-),  ar-u4;  carg-,  car-u-i;  clarg-,  (Pr.  also 
claresc-),  clar-u-i;  crebre-,  (Pr.  crebresc-),  crebr-u-i;  dtirg-,  (Pr. 
duresc-),  dtir-u-i;  florg-,  (Pr.  also  fioresc-),  fl5r-u-i;  borrg-,  (Pr.  also 
horresc-),  horr-u-i;  matOre-,  (Pr.  matHresc-) ,  matar-u-i;  mgrg-, 
mgr-u-i;  nigre-,  (Pr.  also  nigresc-),  nigr-u-i;  parg-,  par-u-i;  terre-, 
terr-u-i. 

apgri-,  apgr-u-i;  Spgri-,  6pgr-u-i;  saTi-,  sar-u-i  (also  sarivl). 

S.  deps-,  deps-u-i:  nex-,  nex-u-i;  pos-,  (Pr.  pon-),  p6s-u-i;  tex-, 
tex-u-i. 

censg-,  cens-u-i;  tors-,  (Pr.  torrS-),  torr-u-L 

Sjmi'voavels.  ferv-  (also  fervg-  and  ferve-sc-),  ferb-u-i  (also 
fervi). 

iv.  (b)     Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  v  (consonant).       63* 

The  consonantal  v  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except 
pasco?),  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 
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All  regular  verbs  with  stems  in  a-  or  i-  (unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned) have  their  perfect  stem  formed  in  this  way.     So  also 

Labials,  cilpi-,  (Pr.  cupi-,  except  once  cupiret),  cupi-v-i;  sapi-, 
(Pr,  sapi-),  sapi-v-i. 

Dent  ah.     petl-,  (Pr.  p6t-),  peti-v-i;  rUdi-,  (Pr.  rud-),  rudl-v-i. 

Sibilant,  aresssi-,  (Pr.arcess-),arcessi-v-i;  capessl-,  (Pr.capess-), 
capessi-v-i;  faeessi-,  (Pr.  facess-),  facessi-v-i;  incessi-,  (Pr.  incess-), 
incessi-v-i;  l^cessi-,  (Pr.  lacess-),  lacessi-v-i;  p6si-,  (Pr.  pon-), 
posi-v-i  (always  in  Plant.,  Ter.,  also  in  Cato,  Catull.:  for  posui 
see  §  680) ;  qusesi-,  (Pr.  quser-),  qusesi-v-i. 

pas-,  (Pr.  pasc-,  for  pas-sc-),  pa-v-i  (cf.  §  93.  a). 

Monosyllabic  'vo^juel  'verbs :  (also  oleo,  CLuiesco).  ' 

A.     s^-,  (Pr.  s6r-),  se-v-i;  stra-,  (Pr.  stem-),  stra-v-1. 

0.  no-,  (Pr.  nose-),  no-v-i. 

U.  fu-  (§  719),  fa-v-i  (Plant,  but  usually  fui);  comp.  plu- 
(§648),  pltivi  (also  plui). 

E.  ere-,  (Pr.  eer-n-),  ere-v-i;  ere-,  (Pr.  cre-sc-),  cre-v-i;  fle-, 
fle-v-i;  dele-,  dele-v-i;  ne-,  ne-v-1;  -61e-  (e.g.  at)Ole-sc-o,  adole-sc-o, 
obsole-se-o),  -61e-v-i ; -pie-, -pie-v-i ;  q,uie-,  (Pr.  quiese-),  quie-v-i; 
spre-,  (Pr.  sper-n-),  spre-v-i;  sve-  (Pr.  sve-sc-),  sve-v-i. 

1.  ci-,  (Pr.  eie-,  also  ei-),  ci-v-i;  i-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  eo),  i-v-i; . 
li-,  (Pr.  lin-),  li-v-i  and  le-v-i;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  qui-v-i; 
sci-,  (Pr.  sci-sc-;  besides  the  regular  i  verb,  scio),  sci-v-i;  si-,  (Pr. 
sin-),  si-v-;  tri-,  (Pr.  ter-),  tri-v-i  (cf.  §  678). 

V.     Perfect  stem,  same  as  present  stem.  683 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the 
simple  has  a  reduplicated  perfect  (see  Chap,  xxx.);  (2)  by  the 
dropping  of  v,  in  perfects,  in  -ivl,  -evi,  -avi  (see  §§  661,  662); 
(3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  -u  siems,  which  with  other,  chiefly 
consonantal,  stems  are  here  named : — ■ 

Labials.     Mb-,  bibi;  lamb-.  Iambi. 

Gutturals,     ic-,  ici. 

langv-e,  langvi  (cf.  §  669);  conigvg-,  (Pr.  conive-),  conivi  (also 
conixi). 

Dentals.     T.    vert-,  vert-i. 

D.  -cand-,  -cand-i;  cM-,  cM-i;  -fend-,  -fend-i;  fid-,  (Pr.  find-), 
fid-i  (probably  for  f6fid-i);  mand-,  mand-i;  pand-,  pandi;  pre- 
liend-,  prehend-i;  scand-,  seand-i;  seid-,  (Pr.  scind-),  scid-i  (sci- 
cid-iold);  sid-,  sidi-;  retnnd-,  retundi. 

prand-e-,  prand-i;  strid-e-,  strid-i. 
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Liquids  and  Sibilants. 

L.     psall-,  psall-i;  vol-,  (Pr.  veil-),  vell-i  (rarely  vulsi). 

R.     verr-,  verr-i. 

compgr-i-,  compgr-i;  rep6ri-,  r6pp6r-i  (both  probably  compounds 
of  a  perfect  p6p6ri). 

S.     pins-,  (also  pis-),  pins-i;  vis-,  vis-i, 

Vonvels.  ^^^^ 

IT,  vowel  and  consonant. 

aca-,  acu-i;  argii-,  argu-i;  batii-,  batU-i;  extl-,  exu-i;  fu-,  fu-i 
(in  Plautus  sometimes  fil-vi);  grtl-,  gru-i;  imbu-,  imbu-i;  indu-, 
indu-i;  Itl-,  lu-i;  metCl-,  metu-i;  minii-,  minu-i;  plu-,  plu-i,  also 
plUvi;  nu-,  nu-i;  spd-,  spu-i;  statu-,  statu-i;  stemii-,  stemu-i;  sH-, 
su-i;  tribH-,  tribu-i. 

solv-,  solv-i;  volv-,  volv-i. 

ferve-,  ferv-i  (also  ferbui). 

I.  adi-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  sing,  adeo),  adi-i;  so  usually  the 
compounds  of  eo;  inqui-,  (Pr.  ind.  inquam),  inquii;  sali-,  sal-i-i 
(rare,  usually  salui). 


Among  those  verbs  which  have  no  perfect  active   in  use  685 
the  following  non-derivative  verbs  may  be  mentioned. 

Labials,     gltib-. 

Gutturals.     C.  fatisc-;  gli-sc-;  M-sc-. 

amic-i  (see  however  Chap.  xxx.). 

G.     ang-;  clang-;  frig-;  ling-;  verg-. 

Dentals.     D.     fid-,  (f isus  sum) ;  frend-. 
aud-e,  (ausus  sum). 

Liquids.     f6r-,  (Pr.  inf  ferre:  perfect  in  use,  tilli);  fiir-;  gavid-, 
(Pr.  gaud-e-,  gavisus  sum). 

Voxels.     E.     vi-e-. 

I.     ai-,  (Pr.  ind.  aio);  fi-,  (Pr.  ind.  fio). 


2i6  Inflexions.  [Book  II. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  SUPINE  STEM. 

The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  686 
and  the  future  participles,  and  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  to 
which  class  the  supines  themselves  belong;  e.g.  supine,  ama-t-u-; 
past  part,  ama-t-o-;  fLit.  part,  ama-t-uro-;  subst.  denoting  agent ^ 
ama-t-6r- ;  denoting  action  ama-t-ion-.  This  common  base,  which 
will  be  here  spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem 
of  the  verb.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is,  if 
long,  generally  retained;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  (except 
in  monosyllables),  to  i  (§  241),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few 
verbs  which  have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -it-  instead  of  -t  in  the 
supine,  as  if  from  a  vowel  stem.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a 
consonant,  or  loses  its  final  vowel,  the  -t  is,  when  following  certain 
consonants,  changed  to  -s.  A  few  other  instances  of  this  softening 
admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs  here  will  be  classified  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
exhibit  a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinately  to  that, 
according  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  stem. 

N.B,  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  whenever  either  supine, 
past  participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -tu  exists:  otherwise  such 
other  form  from  the  same  base,  as  does  exist. 


i.     Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix. 

A.  I.  Verbs  having  a  in  supine  stem;  na-  (for  gSna?  Pr. 
inf.  nasci),  natum;  stra-,  (Pr.  stern-),  stra-tum;  tla-,  (Pr.  toll-), 
la- turn;  ama-,  ama-tum;  and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  a 
stems. 

frica-,  frica-tum  (also  fric-tum);  mica-,  -mica-tum;  ii6ca-, 
neca-tum  (but  cf.  §  700);  s6ca-,  secaturus  (once). 

a.  Verbs  having  -§,  in  supine  stem;  da-,  da-tum;  ra-,  (Pr.  inf 
reri:  for  the  vowel,  cf  §668),  ratum;  sa-,  (Pr.  ser-),  sa-tum;  sta-, 
(Pr.  inf.  stare;  also  sistere),  sta-tum  (but  in  some  compounds 
sta-turus). 


68, 
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3.  Verbs  having -i  (for -a)  in  supine  stem ;  crgpa-,  crepi-tum; 
ciiba-,  (Pr.  also  cumb-),  cuM-tum;  doma-,  domi-tum;  -plica-,  -plici- 
tum  (also  plica-tum);  sona-,  soni-tum  (sona- turns,  once);  tdna-, 
toni-tum  (intona-tus,  once);  v6t§,-,  v6ti-tuin. 

In  juva-,  jH-tum  (rarely  juva-turus) ;  lava-  (also  lav-),  lau-tum ; 
the  i  is  absorbed  by  the  v  preceding. 

0.     no-,  (Pr.  nose-),  no-tum;  po-,  (whence  potare  frequentative)  689 
p6-tils;  cogno-  (cf.  §  647),  (so  also  agno-),  cogni-tum. 

D".  I.  Verbs  having  tl  in  supine  stem;  acil-,  acd-tum;  argil-,  690 
arga-tum;  dilu-,  dilvl-tum;  exil-,  exfl-tum;  glu-  (Pr.  giata-,  fre- 
quentative) glU-tus,  adj. ;  imbti-,  imM-tum;  indii-,  indil-tum;  metu-, 
metti-tuni  (Lucr.  once);  minii-,  minu-tum;  -nil-,  nti-tum  (abnui- 
turus  in  Sail.) ;  spil-,  sptl-tum ;  statu-,  statu-tum ;  sti-,  su-tum  ; 
tribu-,  triM-tum;  til-  (Pr.  tue-  usually),  til- turn. 

16qv-,  locil-tum;  seqv-,  sgcH-tum;  solv-,  solii-tum;  volv-,  volu- 
tum. 

fru-  (for  frugv-)  has  rarely  fruitflrus  (usually,  fruc-tum). 

2.     Verbs  having  -ii  in  supine  stem;  rii-,  rH-tum,  (but  rdtum  691 
according  to  Varr. ;  fut.  part,  is  rui-tHrus) ;  pil-,   (whence  piitare 
frequentative),  pii-tus  (adj.);  clil-,  (almost  always  clue-),  -cliitum 
(incliltus). 

E.     I.     Verbs  having  -e  in  supine  stem;  ere-,   (Pr  cem-,  also  692 
Pr.  crese-),  cretum;  dele-,  dele-tum;  fe-,  (Pr.  feta-,  frequentative), 
fe-tus  (adj.);  fle-,  fle-tum;  ne-,  ne-tum  (Ulp.);  -ole-  (Pr.  otos-,  ex- 
olesc-), -61e-tum ;  -pie-,  ple-tum;  quie-,  quie-tum ;  sve-,  (Pr.  svesc-), 
svetum;  spre-,  (Pr.  spem-),  spre-tum. 

2.  Verbs  having   -6  in  supine  stem;   v6g6-,  veg6-tus   (adj.);  693 
vi6-,  vie-tum  (Hor.,  but  vie-tmn  Ter.  Lucr.). 

3.  Verbs  having  i  (for  -g)  in  supine  stem;  abdle-,  ab61i-tum; 
call-,  cali-turus;  cari-,  cari- turns;  dSli-,  doli- turns;  exeree-,  exerei- 
tum;  habg-  (and  compounds  debg-,  praebg-),  habi-tum;  jae6-,  jaci- 
turus;  lice-,  lici-tnm;  iiibe-,  Itlbi-tum;  mgrS-,  mSri-tum;  misgrg-, 
misgri-tum  (rarely  misertum);  mdng-,  moni-tum;  noeg-,  n6ci-tum; 
par6-,  pari- turns;  pigS-,  pigi-tnm;  place-,  placi-tum;  piidg-,  piidi- 
tnm;  s616-,  soli-turn;  tac6-,  taci-tus  (adj.);  terrS-,  terri-tum;  vale-, 
vali-tnrus;  v6r6-,  vSri-tum.     Sorb6-  has  subst.  sorbi-tio. 

cav§-,  cavi-tum  (old:  usually  can-turn) ;  fav6-,  fan-tnm  (for  favi-  694 
turn;  cf.  favitor  Plaut.).     So  also  fdve-,  fo-tum;  m6v6-,  mo-tnm; 
v6v6-,  votum. 


2  T  8  Inflexions.  \Book  II. 

I.     (i)     Verbs  having  -i  in  supine  stem;  audi-,  audi-tum;  and  £93 
others  which  have  -ivi  in  perfect,  except  those  in  §  655. 

blandi-,  blandi-tum ;  largi-,  largi-tum ;  menti-,  menti-tum;  moli-, 
moli-tum;  parti-,  parti- tuna;  poti-,  poti-tum;  sorti-,  sorti-tum. 

sanci-,  sanci-tum  (sanc-tum  more  frequently) ;  p6ri-,  p6r-itus, 
adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum);  opperi-,  opperitum  (also  oppertmn); 
oblivi-,  oblltum  (for  oblivitum)  probably  has  stem  in  i.  Perhaps 
also  pinsi-  (usually  pins-),  pinsi-tum  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

cilpi-,  cupi-tum;  pgti-,  (Pr,  p6t-),  pgti-tum;  qusesi-,  (Pr.  quser-), 
qusesi-tum;  rudi-,  (Pr.  rud-),  rildi-tum;  tri-,  (Pr.  t6r-),  tritum; 
arcessi-,  (Pr.  arcess-),arcessi-tmn;  so  also  lacessi-tum,  capessi-tum, 
facessi-tum. 

(2)     Verbs  having  -i  in  supine  stem;    ci-,   (Pr.  cie-),  ci-tum  696 
(sometimes  -ci-tum);  i-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  i-tum);  li-,  (Pr.  lin-),  li- 
tum;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind,  queo),  qui- turn;  si-,  (Pr.  sin-),  si-tum. 

fugi-,  fugi-tum;  elici-,  elici-tum  (but  illici-,  iUec-tum,  &c.), 
ni6ri-,  mori-turus;  ori-,  ori-tHrus  (sup.  or-tum);  pari-,  pari-ttirus 
(sup.  par-turn);  posi-,  (Pr.  pon-),  posi-tum. 

Consonant  stems,     al-,  ali-tum  (more  usually  al-tum);   frgm-,  697 
frSm-i-tum ;   gem-,  gem-i-tum;  gen-  (Pr.  gign-),  g6ni-tum;   m61-, 
m61-i-tum;  str6p^,  str6p-i-tum;  vom-,  v6m-i-tum).     In  Columella 
(no  where  else)  pecto  has  pectitum. 

[Of  these  supines  in  -itum  from  consonantal  stems,  alitum  is  a  69S 
post-Augustan  form,  used  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  participle  of 
alSre  from  its  use  as  the  adjective  al-tus.  A  like  cause  may  be 
given  for  the  form  molitum,  to  distinguish  from  multus ;  fremitum, 
gemitum,  vomitum  would,  without  the  i,  have  to  lose  their  charac- 
teristic m  (fren-tum,  gen- turn,  von-tum),  or  assume  the  ugly  forms 
fremptum,  gemptum,  vomptum  (cf  §  70).  And  gemitum,  genitum, 
would  in  the  former  case  become  identical.  Genitum  is  probably 
from  ggna-  (comp.  gna-sc-or) ;  and  strepitum  may  have  had  a  pre- 
sent stem  strepa-  once.  Comp.  the  words  in  §  688.  All  have  per- 
fects in  -ui.] 


ii.     Verbs    with    a    consonant    preceding    the    supine  699 
suffix. 

1.     Verbs  which  retain  -t-. 

Labials.  P.  carp-,  carp-tum;  cl§p-,  clep-tum;  rep-,  rep-tum; 
riip-,  (Pr.  rump-),  rup-tum  (rumptum,  Plant.) ;  scalp-,  scalp-tum ; 
sculp-,  sculp-tum;  sarp-,  sarp-tum;  serp-,  serp-tum. 
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3,pi-,  (Pr.  api-sc-),  ap-tmn;  capi-,  cap-tum;  rapi-,  rap-tum; 
•eaepi-,  saep-tum. 

B.  glub-,  glup-tum;  nfib  (Pr.  nab-),  nup-tum;  scnb-,  scrip-tmn. 
M.     6m-,  em-p-tum;  tern-,  (Pr.  temn-),  tem-p-tum. 

Gutturals,    After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  700 
usually  falls  away. 

C.  Qv.  Coqv-,  coc-tum;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dic-tmn;  diic-,  (Pr. 
dtle),  due-turn;  here-  (?  Pr.  herciscere),  here-tum;  ic-,  ic-tum; 
Uqv-,  (Pr.  linqv-),  -lie-turn) ;  vie-,  (Pr.  vine-),  vic-tum. 

fries,-,  frie-tum  (also  friea-tum) ;  en6ea-,  enSc-tum ;  s6ca-,  sec- 
tum  (also  sgcaturus). 

are6-,  arc-turn  or  ar-tum;  d6eS-,  doe-turn;  misce-,  mix-turn 
(for  misc-tum?  but  cf.  §  635:  in  MSS.  often  mis-tum);  torqv6-, 
tor-turn. 

3,miei-,  amie-tum;  farci-,  far-tum;  fulei-,  ful-tum;  sanci-,  sanc- 
tum (also  sanci-tum);  sarei-,  sar-tum;  vinci-,  vine-turn. 

faei-,  fae-tum;  jaci-,  jactum,  nanei-,  (Pr.  nanei-se-),  nanc-tum 
or  nae-tum ;  -spiei-,  -spec-turn. 

G.  GV.  (For  stems  ending  in  -Ig-,  -rg,  see  §  706) ;  3,g-,  ae-  -o-i 
turn;  eing-,  eine-tiun;  iig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  fing-),  fie-tum;  -flig-, 
-flie-tum;  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flue-tus  subst.,  also  fluxus  adj.;  ftag-, 
(Pr.  frang-),  frae-tum;  frig-,  fric-tum;  frugv-,  (Pr.  fru-),  fruc- 
tum;  fung-,  fune-tum;  jung-,  junc-tum;  16g-,  lec-tum;  ling-,  Uc- 
tum;  mig-,  (Pr.  ming-  and  mej-),  mic-tum  and  minc-tum;  -mung-, 
-munc-tum;  pag-,  (Pr.  pang-),  pactum;  pig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  ping-), 
pie-tum ;  plang-,  planc-tum ;  pung-,  punc-tum ;  reg-,  ree-tum ; 
rig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  rie-tus  subst.;  stingv-,  stinc-tum;  strig-,  (Pr.  and 
Perf.  string-),  strie-tum;  strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-),  struc-tum;  sUg-,  sue- 
tum;  tag-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tac-tmn;  teg-,  tee-tum;  tingv-,  tine-tum; 
ungv-,  unc-tum;  vigv-,  (Pr.  viv-),  vic-tum. 

auge-,  auc-tum;  luge-,  luc-tus  subst. 

-lici-,  -lec-tum  (except  elici-tum). 

H.     trail-,  trac-tum;  vgh-,  vec-tum. 

Dentals.     See  §§  707,  708.  702 

tend-,  ten-tum  (also  tensum ;  probably  the  supines  of  tendo  and 
teneo  are  mixed) ;  corned-,  comes-tum  (rarely). 

Nasals^  Liquids^  is'c.  703 

N.     Can-,  ean-tus  subst. ;  -man-,  e.  g.  eommin-isc-,  commen-tum. 
tSng-,  tentum;  v6ni-,  ven-tum. 
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L.  al-,  al-tum;  c61-,  cul-tmn;  consul-,  consul-turn;  occill-, 
occul-tum ;  vol-  (Pr.  inf.  velle),  vultus,  subst.  expression. 

addle  (Pr.  adolesc-),  adul-tum  (see  Chap,  xxx.). 

sail-,  sal-tum;  s6p61i-,  s6pul-tuni. 

R.  cgr-,  (Pr.  cem-),  cer-tus  adj.  (also  ere-,  crS-tus);  sgr-,  -ser- 
tum  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands'). 

ori-,  or-tum  (cf.  §  696);  aperi-,  aper-tum;  pan-,  par-turn. 

S.     deps-,  deps-tum;  f§s-,  (Pr.  fgri-^?),  fes-tum  (e.g.  infes-tus,  704 
manifes-tus)  ;  g6s-,  (Pr.  ggr-),  ges-tum;  pas-,  (Pr.  pasc-),  pas-tum; 
pis-,  pis-tum;  ques-,  (Pr.  qugr-),  ques-tum ;  tex-,  tex-tum ;  iis-,  (Pr. 
ilr-),  us-tum;  tors-,  (Pr.  torre-),  tos-tum. 

hausi-,  (Pr.  Muri-),  haus-tum;  p6si-,  (Pr.  pon-),  pos-tum  (some- 
times). 

2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed:  but  softened  to  s  by  the  705 
influence  usually  either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants 
of  which  the  first  is  a  liquid.  A  vowel  preceding  -sum  is  always 
long,  (Other  cases  are  but  few;  and  the  sum  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  active  perfect  (if  any)  having  -si,  as  it  has  in  all  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  except  censui,  and  there  the  s  of  the  stem  is  perhaps 
a  substitute  for  an  earlier  t.) 

Labials,     lab-,  lap-sum;  jiibg-,  jus-sum  (for  j6v6-,  jousum?). 

pram-,  pres-sum  (for  pren-sum). 

Gutturals.     The  guttural  usually  drops  out.  706 

C.  QU.     pare-,  par-sum. 

mulc6-,  mul-sum, 

G,  fig-,  fixum  (but  fictum  in  Varr,  R.R.);  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-), 
fiuxus  adj,  (fluc-tus  subst,) ;  merg-,  mer-sum;  sparg-,  spar-sum, 

mulgg-,  mul-sum;  tergg-,  ter-sum. 

Dentals.     The  dental  either  drops   out,  the   preceding   vowel  707 
being  therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated.    N,B,  All  dental  stems 
have  -sum  (see  §  702), 

^  F§rire  seems  a  suitable  verb  to  which  to  refer  infestus  and  mani- 
festus ;  and  festus  itself  is  in  meaning  allied  to  feri^,  which  Festus 
(p,  85)  derives  a  feriendis  victimis;  comp,  fcedus  fgrire,  to  strike  a 
bargain.  The  differing  quantities  of  e  are  however  noticeable  in  this 
last  etymology,  Fendere,  to  which  these  forms  are  often  referred,  both 
ought  to  make,  and  does  make,  fensus,  not  festus. 
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T.  fleet-,  flexum;  mgt-,  mes-sum;  mitt-,  mis-sum;  nect-,  nexum; 
nict-,  (Pr.  nit-),  nixum  or  ni-sum;  pect-,  pexum  (in  Columella,  pecti- 
tum);  -plect-,  -plexum;  vert-,  ver-sum;  tit-,  fl-sum. 

fats-,  fas-sum. 

sent!-,  sen-sum;  menti-,  (Pr.  meti-),  mensum;  senti-,  sen-sum. 

fati-,  (Pr.  fatisc-),  fes-sup  adj.;  pati-, pas-sum ;  quati-,  quas-sum.  708 

D.  cad-,  ca-sum;  csed-,  cse-sum;  ced-,  ces-sum;  Claud-,  clau- 
sum;  cild-,  cH-sum;  divid-,  divi-sum;  ed-,  e-sum  (rarely  comes-tum, 
from  comgd-);  -fend-,  -fen-sum;  fid-,  fi-sum;  fid-,  fissum;  frend-, 
fres-sum  or  fre-sum ;  fud-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fu-sum ;  laed-,  Isesum ;  liid-, 
lii-sum  ;  mand-,  man-^surn ;  6d-,  -osum  (e.  g.  per-osus,  exosus) ;  pand-, 
pan- sum  or  pas-sum;  pend-,  pen-sum;  plaud-,  plau-sum;  prehend-, 
prehen-sum;  rad-,  ra-sum;  rod-,  ro-sum;  scand-,  scan-sum;  scid-, 
(Pr.  scind-),  scis-suni ;  tend-,  ten-sum.  (also  ten-tum) ;  trud-,  trti- 
sum;  tud-  or  tund-,  tu-sum  or  tun-sum. 

arde-,  ar-siirus;  aud-e-,  au-sum;  gavid-e-,  (Pr.  gaude-),  gavi- 
sum;  morde-,  mor-sum;  pende-,  pen-sum;  prand-,  pran-sum;  ride-, 
ri-sum:  sede-,  ses-sum;  sponde-,  spon-sum;  suade-,  sua^sum;  tsed-e-, 
tse-sum;  tonde-,  ton-sum;  vide-,  vi-sum. 

ordi-,  or-sum;  f6di-,  fos-sum;  gr^di-,  gres-sum  (ad-gre^tus  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Ennius). 

Nasals^  Liquids^  &c.  709 

N.     mane-,  man  sum. 

L.  -cell-,  -cul-sum;  fall-,  fal-sum;  pell-,  pul^sum;  sail-,  sal- 
sum;  veil-,  vul-sum. 

E.  curr-,  cur-sum;  verr-,  ver-suni. 

S.  cense-  (perhaps  a  derivative  from  census),  cen-sum;  hsese-  (?) 
(Pr.  liaere-),  hae-sum. 

hausi-  (Pr.  liauri-),  hau-siirus  (also  haus-tum,  see  p.  247). 

Many  verbs  have  no  supine  or  other  words  of  this  formation 
in  use. 


The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  ancj  ablative  (or  in 
some  iises  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -u.  They  are 
called  respectively  active  supine,  or  supii^e  in  -um,  and  passive  supine 
or  supine  in  -u. 
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From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said, 
the  future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -Uro-,  sing.  nom.  -iirus  (m.) ; 
-tlra  (f.),  -urum  (n.) ;  and  the  past  participle  passive,  by  suffixing  the 
ordinary  case  endings  of  the  second  class;  e.g.  sing.  nom.  -us  (m.), 
-a  (f.),  -um  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are 
used  in  the  nominative  case  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  sum, 
and  in  the  accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  same  verb  to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there 
is  no  special  form.  The  future  participle  thus  supplies  additional 
future  tenses  in  the  active  voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive:  the 
past  participle  supplies  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whe- 
ther the  passive  voice  have  a  strictly  passive  meaning,  or,  as  in 
deponents  an  active  or  reflexive  meaning. 

A  few  instances  are  found  in  which  the  real  formation  of  these 
compound  expressions  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  Thus 
Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  the  expression  "Credo  ego  inimicos 
meos  hocdicturum"  (for  dicturos) ;  Valerius  Antias  to  have  written 
•'•Aruspices  dixerunt  omnia  ex  sententia  processurum"  (Gell,  i. 
7.  7). 

For  the  future  infinitive  passive  is  sometimes  used  a  combination 
of  the  supine  in  -um  and  the  passive  infin.  of  eo,  viz.  iri.  imper- 
sonally; but  Plautus  has  (Rud.  1242),  "Mi  istsfcc  videtur  praeda 
prsedatum  irier;"  and  Quintil.  ix.  i.  88,  "Reus  parricidii  damna- 
tum  iri  videbatur." 

From  Claudius  Quadrigarius  is  quoted  "hostium  copias  iri 
occupatas  futurum  "  (for  occupatum  iri).     (Gell.  i.  7.  7.) 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 


As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often  referred  to,  it  712 
may  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.    It  is  as  old  ats 
Charisius  at  least,  who  wrote  probably  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ. 

Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  form  into  four 
classes,  called  Conjugations. 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  vowel  which 
immediately  precedes  re  in  the  infinitive  mood;  which  in  the  ist 
conjugation  is  a:  in  the  second  e^:  in  the  third  #,  not  usually  be- 
longing to  the  stem :  in  the  fourth  i. 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  conjugations  is  as 
follows. 

I.  First  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs,  whose  stem  ends 
in  a;  as  am-o,  I  lon)e^  infin.  ama-re. 

II.  Second  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  e;  as  mone-o,  I  aduise,  infin.  m6ne-re. 

III.  Third  conjugation  contains  all  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in 
a  consonant,  or  in  u,  or  a  variable  i  (called  i  above,  §  65  6) ;  as 

r6g-o,  /  rule,  infin.  r§g-§re. 

tribu-o,  I  assign,  infin.  tribu-gre. 

capi-o,  /  take,  perf.  cep-i,  infin.  cap6-re. 

IV.  Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  i,  as  audi-o,  /  hear,  infin.  audi-re. 

^  i.  e.  e  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  §§  650 — 652. 
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The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  713 
in  the  several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

In  the  I  St  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vi  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
turn,  e.g.  ama-vi,  ama-tum. 

The  exceptions  are  few :  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated 
perfect  dgdi,  st§ti:  two  others,  jiivo,  lavo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel 
e.g.  (jdvi,  lavi):  the  others  add  ui  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being 
omitted;  e.g.  crSpa-,  crSp-ui.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  i 
simple.     None  form  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  2nd  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ul  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
itum,  the  final  stem  vowel  e  being  omitted,  as  mone-,  mon-ui.  The 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds :  the  larger  number  add- 
ing si.     Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some 
having  even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conju- 
gations, e.g.  sterno,  stravl;  sperno,  sprevi;  tero,  trivi.  These  are 
clearly  instances  of  a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  super- 
seding a  consonant  stem.     Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vi  and  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  turn  to 
the  stem;  e.g.  audi-vi,  audi-tum.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one 
lengthens  the  stem  vowel  (v§iii-o,  veni):  one  simply  adds  the  per- 
sonal inflexions  (comperi-o,  comp6r-i).  Three  have  perfect  in  ui; 
viz.  aperio,  operio,  and  salio,  nine  have  perfect  in  si.  Two,  viz. 
eo  and  cio,  have  short  i  in  supine.  None  form  the  perfect  by  re- 
duplication, except  perhaps  rep6ri-o,  reppSr-i.     Several  have  supine 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  COMPLETE  INFLEXIONS  OF 

VERBS. 

In  th"s  chapter  are  given  specimens  of  the  complete  inflexions 
of  verbs  :  first,  of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem  ;  second- 
ly, of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  and  lastly  of  the 
verbal  nouns,  which  have  the  same  base  as  the  so-called  supines, 
and  assist  in  supplying  defective  tenses. 

For  the  present  stem  the  different  persons  in  each  number  are 
given  in  full,  of  one  consonant  verb  (rggo),  and  of  one  verb  (amo) 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vowel  verbs  which  is  most  numerous,  and 
has  inflexions  most  different  from  consonant  verbs,  viz.  a  stems. 
Specimens,  less  full,  of  four  other  classes  of  vowel  stems,  viz.  in  u, 
i,  i  and  §  are  given  on  pp.  228,  229.  The  omitted  forms  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  comparison  with  the  forms  of  rego  and  amo. 

The  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem  and  the  verbal  nouns 
classed  under  the  supine  stem  have  the  same  inflexions  generally, 
whatever  be  the  verbal  stem,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  and  supine  stems  themselves.  And  the  differences  in 
the  formation  of  these  do  but  very  partially  coincide,  as  has  been 
seen  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  with  the  classification  of  verbal  stems. 
The  specimens  given  on  pp.  230,  231  are  therefore  only  an  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  most  striking  sorts. 
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Present  Stem. 


Consonant  Conjugation. 


Active  Voice. 


Sing.  I. 
1. 

3- 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3- 
Sing.  I. 

2. 

3- 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3- 


Sing.  I. 

2. 

3. 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3- 


Indie. 

r6g-o 

reg-is 

reg-it 

reg-im-us 

reg-it-is 

reg-unt 

rgg-am 

reg-es 

reg-St 

reg-em-tis 

reg-et-is 

reg-ent 

reg-eb-am 

reg-eb-as 

reg-eb-at 

reg-eb-am-us 

reg-eb-at-is 

reg-eb-ant 


Present. 


Passive  Voice. 


Subjunc. 

reg-am 

reg-as 

reg-at 

reg-am-us 

reg-at-is 

reg-ant 


Indie. 
rgg-6r 
reg-er-is 
reg-it-ur 
reg-im-iir 
reg-imin-i 
reg-unt-ur 

Future. 

reg-ar 

reg-er-is 

reg-et-ur 

reg-em-ur 

reg-emia-i 

reg-ent-iu: 

Imperfect. 


Subjunc. 

rgg-ar 

reg-ar-is 

reg-at-ur 

reg-am-ur 

reg-amin-i 

reg-ant-ur 


reg-6r-em 

reg-er-es 

reg-er-§t 

reg-er-em-us 

reg-er-et-is 

reg-er-ent 


r6g-eb-ar 

reg-eb-ar-is 

reg-eb-at-ur 

reg-eb-am-ur 

reg-eb-amia-i 

reg-eb-ant-ur 


rgg-6r-gr 

reg-er-er-is 

reg-er-et-ur 

reg-er-eni-ur 

reg-er-emin-i 

re.?-er-ent-'ur 


Present. 

Sing.  2. 
Plur.  2. 

Imperative 
Active. 
r§g-§ 
reg-it-§ 

Mood. 

Passive. 
reg-§rS 
reg-imin-i 

Future. 

Smg.  2) 

Plur.  2. 

3* 

rgg-it-o 

rgg-it-6r 

reg-it-6t-S 
reg-unt-o 

(none) 
reg-unt-6r 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 


Infinitive  (Present) 
Participle  (Present),  Nom. 

Nom 

Ace. 


Gerund 


Active. 
r§g-6r-6 
reg-ens 

rgg-end-um 

&c. 


Gerundive 
nom.masc. 
sing. 


Passive. 
r6g-i 


•  r§g-end-tis 
&c. 
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Present  Stem. 


Principal  Vowel  Conjugation. 


Active  Voice.  Passive  Voice. 

Present. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Sing.  I. 

am-o 

am-eia 

am-6r 

am-er 

2. 

am-as 

am-es 

am-ar-is 

am-er-is 

3' 

am-at 

am-et; 

am-at-ur 

am-et-ur 

Plur.  I. 

am-am-us 

atn-em-us 

am-am-ur 

am-em-ur 

%. 

am-at-is 

am-et4s 

am-amin-i 

am-emin-i 

3' 

am-ant; 

am-ent 

am-ant-ur 

am-eni-ur 

Future. 

Sing.  I. 

am-ab-o 

am-ab-6r 

2. 

am-ab-is 

am-ab-er-is 

3- 

am-ab-it 

am-ab-it-tir 

Plur.  I. 

am-ab-im-iis 

am-ab-im-ur 

2. 

am-ab-it-is 

am-ab-imin-i 

3- 

am-ab-unt 

a^m-ab-uut-ur 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I. 

am-ab-am 

am-ar-em 

am-ab-ar 

am-ar-§r 

2. 

am-ab-as 

asa-ar-es 

am-ab-ar-is 

am-ar-er-is 

3- 

am-ab-at 

am-ar-gt 

am-ab-at-ur 

am-ar-8t-ur 

Plur.  I. 

am-ab-am-iis   am-ar-em-iis 

am-ab-am-iir 

am-ar-em-ur 

2. 

am-ab-at-is 

am-ar-et-is 

am-ab-amin-i 

am-ar-erain-i 

3- 

am-ab-ant 

am-ar-ent 

am-ab-ant-ur 

am-ar-ent-tir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.     Sing.  2. 

am-a 

am-ar-g 

Plur.  2. 

am-at-g 

am-amin-i 

Future 

Sing.  2) 

3t 
Plur.  2. 

am-at-o 

am-at-6r 

am-at-6t-g 

(none 

) 

3. 

am-ant-o 

am-ant-6r 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Infinitive  Present. 

am-ar-S 

am-^r-i 

Participle  Present  N 

om.     am-a,na 

&c. 

Gerund.                   ?°"^-i  am-and- 
^^^-  ^         &c. 

Gerundive 
am      nom.  masc 
sing. 

r  am-and-us 

)  _     &c. 
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Present  Stem. 


Other  Vonvel  Conjugations. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 


Sing,  I.  trib-u-o 

2.  trib-u-is 

3.  trib-u-it 
Plur.  I.  trib-u-im-fis 

2.  trib-u-it-is 

3.  trib-u-unt 

Sing.  I.  trib-u-am 
2.  trib-u-es 

&c. 


Sing.  I. 

2. 


trib-u-eb-am 
trib-u-eb-as 

&c. 


cap-i-o  aud-i-o 

cap-is  aud-is 

cap-it  aud-it 

cap-im-us  aud-im-iis 

cap-it-is  aud-it-is 

cap-i-Tint  aud-i-unt 

Future. 

cap-i-am  and-i-am 

cap-i-es  aud-i-es 
&c.  &c. 

Imperfect, 

cap-i-eb-am  aud-i-eb-am 

cap-i-eb-as  aud-i-gb-as 
&c.  &c. 


Active  Voice.  716 


mSn-e-o 

mon-es 

mon-6t 

mon-em-iis 

mon-et-is 

mon-ent 

mon-eb-o 
mon-eb-is 

&c. 

mon-eb-am 
mon-eb-as 

&c. 


Sing,  I.  trib-u-am 
2.  trib-u-as 
&c. 

Sing,  I.  trib-u-6r-em 
2.  trib-u-gr-es 
&c. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

cap~i-am         aud-i-am  m6n-e-am 

cap-i-as  aud-i-as  mon-e-as 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Imperfect, 

cap-6r-em        aud-xr-em  mon-er-em 

cap-gr-es  aud-ir-es  mon-er-es 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Sing,  2.  trib-ii-5 
Plur.  2.  trib-u-it-§ 


Sing,  2) 


Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 
cap-g  aud-i 

cap-it-S  aud-it-S 

Future. 


trib-u-it-o 


cap-it-o 
cap-it-ot-g 


aud-it-o 
aud-it-6t-e 


m6n-e 
mon-et-e 


mon-et-o 
mon-et-ot-§ 


Plur.  2.  trib-u-it-ot-e 

3.  trib-u-imt-o       cap-i-unt-o       aud-i-imt-o  mon-ent-o 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Inf.Pr.     trib-u-6r-e         cap-gr-e           aud-ir-e  mSn-er-e 

Part.Pr.  trib-u-ens          cap-i-ens          aud-i-ens  mdn-ens 

&c.                    &c.                   &c.  &c. 

Gerund,  trib-u-end-um   cap-i-end-nm  aud-i-end-um  mdn-end-um 

&c.                    &c.                 &c.  &c. 
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Present  Stem.       Other  Vowel  Conjugations,       Passive  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-u-6r 

cap-i-6r           aud-i-or 

ni6n-e-6r 

2. 

trib-u-gr-is 

cap-er-is         aud-ir-is 

mon-er-is 

3. 

trib-u-it-ur 

cap-It-ur         aud-it-ur 

mon-et-ur 

Plur.i. 

trib-u-im-ur 

cap-im-ilr        aud-im-ur 

mon-em-iir 

2. 

trib-u-imin-i 

cap-imin-i       aud-imin-i 

mon-emin-i 

3- 

trib-u-unt-ur 

cap-i-unt-ur   aud-i-mit-ur 
Future. 

mon-ent  ur 

Sing.  I. 

trib-u-ar 

cap-i-ar           aud-i-ar 

mon-eb-6r 

2. 

trib-u-er-13 

cap-i-er-is       aul-i-er-is 

mon-Cb-er-is 

&c. 

&c.                   &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-u-eb-ar 

cap-i-eb-ar       aud-i-eb-ar 

mon-eb-ar 

2. 

trib-u-eb-ar-is 

cap-i-eb-ar-is  and-i-eb-ar-is 

mon-eb-ar-is 

&c. 

&c.                   &c. 

&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-u-ar 

cap-i-ar           aud-i-ar 

mon-e-ar 

2. 

trib-u-ar-is 

cap-i-ar-is       aud-i-ar-is 

mon-e-ar-is 

&c. 

&c.                  &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-u-gr-er 

cap-er-gr          audir-gr 

mon-er-gr 

2. 

trib-u-gr-er-is 

ca7>-er-er-is      aud-ir-er-is 

mon-er-er-is 

&c. 

&c.                    &c. 

&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  2. 

trib-u-gr-e 

cap-er-g            aud-ir-g 

mSn-er-g 

Plur.2. 

trib-u-imin-i 

cap-imla~i        aud-iniiti-i 
Future. 

mon-emin-i 

Sing.  2 
Plur.3. 

trib-u-it-6r 

cap-it-6r         aud-it-6r 

mon-et-6r 

trib-u-unt-Sr 

cap-i-unt-5r     aud-i-unt-6r 

mon-ent-5r 

In  fin.  Pres.  trib-u-i 
Gerundive,  trib-u-end-ils 
&:c. 


Verbal  Noun-Forras. 

cap-i  aud-ir-i 

cap-i-end-iis     aud-i-end-Hs 


&:c. 


&c. 


mon-er-i 
mdn- end-US 
&c. 
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Perfect  Stem. 

Present     Verb       Perfect 
stem.       stem.         stem. 

I.  "Ke duplication. 

1.  tang-         tag-        t6-tig- 

2.  pend- (or  pend-g-)  pe-pend- 

3.  mord-6-     mord-     md-mord- 

II.  Lengthening  of  stem-'vowel. 


juv-a- 
vid-e- 
cap-i- 


jiiv- 
vid- 
cap- 


II I.   Addition  of  -s 


8.  carp- 

9.  c5ni- 

10.  reg- 

11.  mulg-S- 

12.  Ised- 

13.  quat-i- 

14.  liaur-i- 


mulg- 


haiis- 


eg- 
jUv- 
vid- 
cep- 


carp-s- 

com-p-s- 

re-x- 

mul-s- 

Ise-s- 

quas-s- 

hau-s- 


IV.  {a)  Addition  of  -u-. 

15.  d6m-a- 

16.  mon-e- 

17.  tes- 


dom-      dom-u- 
ni6n-      m6n-u- 
tex-u- 


(h)   Addition  of  -V-. 


i«. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

-22. 
23- 


am-a- 

fle- 

sue-sc- 

aud-i 

pgt- 

sin- 


sl- 


§ina-v- 

fle-v- 

sue-v- 

audi-v- 

peti-v- 

si-v- 


V.  Without  change  of  stem. 

24.  tribu-  tribu- 

25.  solv-  solv- 

26.  V3rt-  vert- 

27.  find-  fid-         fid- 


AcTiVE  Voice.  7171 


Suffixes  of  tense,  mood,  person, 
appended  to  Perfect  stem. 

Indicati've.        Subjuncti-ve. 
Comp. 


Perfect 

-i 

-is-ti 

-it 

-im-iis 

-is-tis 

-Ir-imt 


Indicati've. 

-6r-am 

-6r-as 

-Sr-at 

-Sr-am-iis 

-gr-at-is 

-Sr-ant 


Fut. 
■6r-o 


Perfect, 
-gr-im    I  Sing. 


-gr-is 

-gr-it 

-gr-im-us 

-er-it-is 

-er-int 

Pluperfect. 
S'ubjuncti've. 
-is-sem 

-is-sgt 
-is-sem-us 
-is-set-is 
-is-sent 


Plur. 


I  Sing. 

3 

I  Plur. 

3 


Infiniti've  Perfect. 
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Supine  Stem. 


71S 


Present 
stem. 


Verb 
stem. 


tang-      tag- 
pend-  (or 
pend-e-) 
mord-6-  mord-  mor-s- 


SUPINE 
STEM. 

tac-t- 
pen-s- 


4.  ag-  ac-t- 

5.  juv-a-  jiiv-  ja-t- 

6.  vid-§-  vid-  vi-s- 

7.  cap-i-  cap-  cap-t- 


8.  carp- 

9.  com- 

10.  rgg- 

11.  mulg-g-  mulg- 

12.  laed- 

13.  qnat-i- 

14.  haur-i- 


quat- 
liaus- 


carp-t- 

com-p-t- 

rec-t- 

mul-s- 

Ise-s- 

quas-s- 

hau-s- 


15.  dom-a- 

16.  m6n-6- 

17.  t8S- 


18.  am-a- 

19.  fle- 

20.  sue-sc- 

21.  aud-I- 

22.  pet- 

23.  sin- 


24.  tritou- 

25.  solv- 

26.  vert- 

27.  find- 


d6m-     dom-it- 
mon-    mdn-it- 
tex-t- 


ama-t- 
fie-t- 
■  (?)sue-t- 
audi-t- 
pgti-t- 
si-t- 


si- 


trifctl-t- 
s61tl-t- 
ver-s- 
fid-       fis-s- 


(-    Noun  suffixes  appended  to  Supine  stem. 

Active  Voice. 
Future  participle. 
-ilr-iis(m.),  -1ir-a(f.),  -iir-mn(n.).sing.nom. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Future  inflniti've. 

-•Qriis(-a,-uni)i  f^® 
^    '        -^l  fuisse 

Supines. 

-um,  i.e.  accusative  case  of  verbal  noun 
with  u-  stem. 

-H,  i.e.  ablative,  or  sometimes  dative, 
case  of  same. 

Passive  Voice. 
Past  participle. 
-iis  (m.),  -a  (f.),  -um  (n.).         sing.  nom. 
&c.         &c.         &c. 


With  this  participle  in  the  proper  gender 
and  number  are  used  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  sum,  /  am,  in  order  to  form  the  per- 
fect tenses  of  the  passive  verb,  viz. 

Indicati'ue.     Subjuncti've. 
Comp. 
Perf.       Fut. 
-■as(-a,-um)  sum      ^ro 
gs         Sris 
est        §rit 
-1  (-83,  -a)       sumus  grimus 

estis     eritis      sltis      1 
sunt     erunt      sint      3 


Perf. 

Sim 

sis 

sit 

simus 

sitis 

sint 


I  Sing. 
2 

3 
iPlur. 


Pluperfect. 


Indie. 

-Us  (-a,  -um)    eram 
eras 
erat 

-i  (-S3,  -a)         eramus 
gratis 
erant 


Subjunc. 
essem 


esset 
essemus 
essetls 
essent 


I  Sin; 


I  Plur. 


Perf.  pass.       infniii've, 
-■&S  (-a,  -um)      esse 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  VERB  sum,  I  am,  AND  COM- 
POUNDS. 

The  tenses,  &c.  of  the  verb  of  being  are  partly  from  the  root  719 
es,  whence  es-um,  Gr.  ^l^l  (for  eafiC),  and  partly  from  the  root  fu- 
(whence  fio),  Gr.  (f)va>. 

N.B.     The  parts  of  tenses  not  here  given  are  quite  regular. 

Subjunctl've. 


Indicati've. 

usual  form,     old  forms. 

Present  Sing.  i.  s-um,  lam 

s-im         s-i-em 

fu-am 

2.  6s,  Tloou  art 

s-is           s-i-es 

fu-as 

3.  es-t.  He  is 

s-it           s-i-5t 

fu-at 

Plur.  I.  s-um-us,  We  are 

s-ini-iis 

2.  es-t-is,  Te  are 

s-it-is 

3.  s-unt,  They  are 

s-int        s-i-ent 

fu-ant 

^uture  Sing.  i.  6r-o,  I  shall  be 

1.  er-is,  Thou  ^ilt  be 

Plur.  3.  er-unt 

usual  forms. 

mperf.  Sing.  i.  er-am,  I^joas 

cs-sem 

f-Sr-ei 

Perfect  Sing.  i.  fM-l^Iq.vasorha'vebeen  fu-Sr-im 

2.  fu-is-ti  fu-er-is 

3.  fu-it  fu-er-it 
Plur.  I.  fu-im-iis  fu-er-im-us 

2.  fu-is-ti-s  fu-er-it"is 

3.  fu-gr-unt  fu-er-int 
Comp,  Fut. 

Sing.  I.  fu-^-o,  Ishall ha've  been 
Plur.  3.  fu-er-int 
Pluperf  Sing.  I.  fM-QX-dJoa^I  had  been       fu-is-sem 

Imperati've. 
Present  Sing.  2.  6s,  be  Future  Sing.  2  and  3.  es-t-o 

Plur.  2.  es-t-e  Plur.  2.  es-t-ot-e 

3.  s-unt-o 
Injiniti"je. 
Present,  es-sg.         Past,  fu-is-sg.         Future,  f 6-rS  or  futurus  esse, 

or  fuisse. 
Participle. 
Present,  (s-ens  or  ens)  only  in  Future,  fat-ilr-iis,  -3.,  -urn. 

compounds. 
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Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  Plaut.,  Terence.  72c 

When  est  came  after  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  both  in  721 
speaking  and  writing  (nata  st,  natum  st,  oratio  st).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (according  to  L.  M  tiller)  always  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic 
verse.  The  same  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a 
vowel,  and  perhaps  after  m  also;  e.g.  nacta's,  lignum's.  In  the 
comic  writers  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  also  coalesces  with  est;  e.  g. 
factust,  opust,  similist,  for  factus  est,  opus  est,  similis  est ;  occasion- 
ally with  es ;  e.  g.  nactu's,  simili's,  for  nactus  es,  similis  es.  (Ritschl.) 

An  old  form  for  the  fut.  indie,  was  escit,  escunt;  (apparently  an  722 
inchoative  form).     It  is  found  once  in  Lucretius. 

The  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  siem,  5:c.  (§  590)  is  frequent  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  early  inscriptions;  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  his  time  (Orat.  47,  §  157).  Fuam,  &c.  is  also  frequent'in  Plautus 
and  other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who  like  Vergil  uses  it  once 
only.     The  compounds  occasionally  have  -sies,  -siet,  -sient. 

The  perf.  and  tenses  formed  from  it  are  in  Plautus  occasionally  723 
fHvit,  mverit,  &c. 

Like  sum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  absum  (perf.  abfui  or  724 
afui),  adsum  or  assum  (perf.  adfui  or  affiii),  desum  (de-est,  de-eram, 
&c.  pronounced  dest,  deram,  &c.),  insum,  intersum,  obsum,  prse- 
Bum  (3rd  pers.  sing,  prasst),  prosum  (prod-  before  a  vowel;  e.g. 
prod-es,  prod-ero),  subsum,  supersum.  Of  these  adsum  and  prae- 
sum  alone  have  a  present  participle  absens,  prseseus. 

Possum,  I  can^  compounded  of  p5te  sum,  usually  retains  the  725 
t  before  a  vowel  (e.  g.  p5t-es,  p6t-est,  pStestis,  pot-ero,  poteram), 
but  assimilates  it  before  s  (e.g.  possiimus,  possunt,  &c.).  The 
imperf.  subj.  is  pos-sem,  inf.  posse  (in  Plaut.  potessem,  potesse), 
perf.  ind.  potui  (probably  for  potivi,  the  perfect  of  an  active  form 
of  potior:  comp.  posivi,  posui).  It  has  no  participle,  potens  being 
used  merely  as  an  adjective,  ponverful  Possiem,  possiss,  &c.  later 
possim,  possis,  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

The  full  forms,  potis  sum,  es,  est,  eram,  ero,  sim,  &c.  are  found 
in  pras- Augustan  poets;  especially  potis  est  in  Terence,  Lucretius, 
and  once  in  Vergil ;  pote  fuisset  once  in  Ter.  Potis  and  pote  are 
also  used  as  direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

Potestur,  possitiu:,  poteratux,  are  quoted  as  used  occasionally 
with  passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (Pacuvius,  CjeI.,  Ant.  &c.). 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  SOME  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Malo 

Nolo 

(Ma-volo 

Indicative  Mood 

Do, 

Volo, 

(Ne-volo), 

for  mag- volo), 

Present  Tense.         gi've. 

be  twilling. 

he  un^willing 

prefer. 

Sing.  I. 

do 

v51o 

nolo 

malo 

1. 

das 

vis 

non  vis 

mavis 

3- 

dat 

vult 

non  vult 

mavult 

Plur.  I. 

damns 

voiumus 

nolumus 

maluraus 

2. 

datis 

vultis 

non  vnltis 

mavultis 

3- 

dant 

volunt 

nolunt 

malnnt 

Future  Sing.  i. 

dabo 

volam 

(not  used) 

(not  used) 

a. 

dabis 

v61es 

noles 

males 

Imperf.  Sing.  i. 

dabam 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

Perf.  Sing.  i. 

d6di 

volui 

nolui 

malui 

Siibjunctive  Mood. 

Pres.  Sing.  i. 

dem 

vglim 

nolim 

malim 

Plur.  I. 

demus 

velimiis 

nollmus 

malimus 

Imperf.  Sing.  i. 

darem 

vellem 

noUem 

mallem 

Imperati've. 

Pres.  Sing.  2. 

da 

noli 

Plur.  2. 

dat9 

nollte 

Future  Sing.  2. 

dato 

nolito 

Plur.  2. 

datote 

nolitote 

3- 

danto 

nolnnto 

Infmitl've. 

Present, 

dare 

veUe 

nolle 

malle 

Future. 

datflrum  esse 

Participle. 

Present. 

dans 

vSlens 

nolens 

(not  used) 

Gerund. 

dandum 

volendum 

Gerundive. 

dandus 

Perfect. 

datus 

726 


Of  these   verbs   Do   alone  has  a  passive  voice, 
demur  are  not  actually  found  anywhere. 

For  the  subjunctive  forms  duim,  &c.  see  §  589. 


The  forms  der  and 


727; 


In  prs-Augustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  2nd  pers.  plural  was  72S 
volt,  voltis.     In  conversational  language  si  vis,  si  vnltis  became  sis,  sultis. 

For  non  vis,  non  vult  Plautus  has  frequently  nevis,  ngvult;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  nolis,  nolit,  nolint,  nollem  he  has  sometimes  the  full  forms 
non  velis,  &c.     (In  Martial  ix.  7  nonvis  occurs.) 
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Also  in  Plautus  frequently  mavolo  (once  also  in  Terence),  mavSlet, 
mavglim,  mavelis,  mavelit,  mavellem. 


Eo  (stem  i-), 

go- 
0 
[s 
It 

bnus 
bis 
bunt 
ilbo 
ibis 
ibam 
ivi 


Fio 

(used  as  pas- 
sive of  facio), 

become. 
fio 
fis 
ill; 


fiunt 
fiam 
fies 
fiebam 
factus  sum 


Edo, 

eat. 
Mo 

gdis  or  5s 
edit  or  est 
edimus 
dditis  or  estis 
edunt 
gdam 
edes 
gdebam 
edi 


Fero, 

bear. 
f§ro 
fers 
fert 

ferimus 
ferSis 
ferunt 
feram 
fires 
fgrSbam 
tuli 


Feror, 
be  borne. 
feror 
ferris 
fertur 
ferimur 
ferimini 
ferantur 
ferar 
fgrsris 
ferebar 
latus  sum 


Sam 

gamus 


flam 
flamus 


§dam  or  6dim 
Sdamus  or 
§dimus 


fSram 
feramus 


ferar 
feramiir 


irem 

fierem 

gderem  or  essem 

ferrem 

ferrer 

i 

fi 

gde  or  es 

fgr 

ferre 

Tte 

nte 

edite  or  este 

ferte 

ferimini 

ito 

edito  or  esto 

ferto 

fertor 

Itote 

editote  or  estate 

fertote 

dunto 

gdunto 

fgrunto 

feruntor 

ire 

fieri 

gdere  or  esse 

ferre 

farrl 

itHrus  esse 

factum  iri 

estlrus  esse 

latiirus  esse 

latum  iri 

iens 

edens 

fgrens 

G.  guntis 

esurus 

latHrus 

§undum  -di 

-do 

faciendus 

gdendus 

ferendus 

-eundus  (in 

comp.) 

factus 

latus 

Ambio  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  inflected  regularly  like 
a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjug. 

Futurus  Sim,  fore,  futurus  esse,  frequently  supply  the  place  of  parts  of  lio. 

Fierem,  fieri,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often  have  the  stem  i  long. 

Of  the  compounds  with  prepositions  the  following  forais  occur:  con- 
fit,  confieret,  confierent,  confieri;  deflt,  defiunt  (GelL),  defiet,  defiat,  defieri; 
ecfieri;  inflt,  interfiat,  interfieil;  superfit,  superfiat,  superfieri. 
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In  the  passive  we  find  estur  for  editur  (3  pres.  ind.),  and  esse-  732 
tur  (once  in  Varr.)  for  §dgrettir  (3  pers.  imperf.  subj.).     The  con- 
tracted forms  are  also  found  from  comedo,  and  some  (exest,  exesse, 
exesset)  from  exSdo. 

Queo,  nScLueo,  are  declined  like  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  par-  733 
ticiple,  or  gerund.    (Nectueuntis  is  quoted  once  from  Sallust.)    Only 
the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  frequent. 

Quis  and  quit  (pres.  act.)  are  only  used  after  non,  as  non  quis 
(for  nequis),  nonquit  (for  nequit).  With  the  passive  infinitive 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  early  writers  of  passive  forms,  nequita 
est,  nequitur.     Cf.  §  725. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LIST   OF   DEPONENT   VERBS. 

The  following  verbs  are  used  as  deponents.  Sometimes  they,  734 
especially  the  past  participle,  are  used  in  a  passive  as  well  as  an 
active  sense.  Instances  of  this  are  here  mentioned.  Sometimes  the 
deponent  use  is  exceptional,  and  the  active  form  with  corresponding 
passive  usual.  Such  deponents  have  here  the  name  of  the  authors, 
who  use  them,  simply  appended.  A  few  rare  words  are  omitted. 
Compounds  also  are  usually  omitted. 

Adjatari  (Pac,  Afran.;  adjUtare  Plaut.,  Ten);  adiilari  (adulare 
Lucr.,  Cic.  poet.);  semulari;  altercari  (altercare  Ter.);  alucinari; 
ampullar!;  ancillari  (old);  apisci  (^pass.  once,  Plaut.;  so  adeptus 
Sail,,  Ovid,  &c.;  indipiscere  Plaut.);  apricari;  aqtlari;  arbitrari 
(pass.^  Plaut.,  Cic.  once;  arbitrare  Plaut.);  arcMtectari ;  argumen- 
tari;  argutari;  aspernari;  assentiri  (also /^jj.,  and  assentire  frequent 
in  Cic,  also  Ov.,  Tac);  assentari;  auctionari;  aucupari  (aucupare 
scenic  poets);  augurari  (augurare,  Plaut.  &c.,  Verg.;  auguratus 
pass.^  Cic,  Liv.);  auspicari  (auspicare  early  writers;  auspicatus 
pass.,  Ter.,  Cic,  Liv.);  auxiliari;  baccliari;  toaubari;  bellari 
(Verg.);  blandiri  (eblanditus^-^jj.  Cic);  calumniari;  calvi;  eavll- 
lari;  causari;  circular!;  eomissari;  comitari  {passi've  Lucr,,  Ov., 
VXm.]  pass.  part,  frequently  Cic,  Liv,  &c,;  comitare  Ov,);  com-  1 
mentari  (^pass.part.  Cic);  comminisci  {pass.  part.  Ovid);  commti- 
nicari  (Liv.) ;  comperiri  (Ter,,  Sail.);  experiri  {jpass.  part.  Cic,  ' 
Liv,  frequently,  Tac);  contionari;  conflictari  (rarely  2&pass.\  con- 
fiictareTer,);  conari;  consiliari;  conspicari  (/)/a:j.f.Sall,);  conteclmari; 
contemplari  (contemplare  Plaut.  often);  conviciari;  convivari;  cri- 
minari  {^ass.  Cic;  criminare  Plaut.);  cunctari  {^ass.part.  impers. 
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Tac);    despicari   (j)ass.  part.  Plaut.,    Ter.) ;    digladiari ;   dignari 
(dignare  Att.,  Gic.  poet.;  pass.  part.  Gic,  Verg.);  dSminari;  elu- 
cubrari  (rare)  ;  gpulari;  expergisci;  exgcrari  {pass. part.  Cic.)  ;  fabrl- 
oari  (Plaut.,  Corn.,  Cic,  Tac;  pass.  Quintil.;  part.  pass.  Ov.,  Liv,, 
Suet.,  Tac;  fabricare  Hor.,   Ov.,   Sen.  &c.);  fabulari;  famiilari; 
fateri  {pass.  Cic?);  confitgri  {part.  pass.  Cic,  Sen.,  Quint.,  &c.) ; 
prdfiteri  {part.  pass.  Ov.,  Sen.);  fatisci  (Lucr.);  fenSrari  {part, 
pass.  Plaut.,  Ter.,  Scaevol.;  fenerare  Ter.,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.);  feriari; 
fluctuari   (Liv.,  Sen.;   fluctuare  Plaut.,    Corn.,   Cic,  Verg.);   faxi 
{ef£dXM.s pass.  Cic,  Liv.);  friinientari ;  frunisci  (old);  frui;  frustrari 
{pass.  Sail.,  pass.  part.  Veil. ;  frustrare  once  Plaut.,)  ;  frtxticari  (Cic; 
fruticare  Col.,  Plin.);  fungi  (perfunctum /)/3jj-.  Cic);  fiirari;  gesti- 
culari;    gloriari;    gradi;    grsecari;    grassari;    gratificari;    gratari; 
gratulari;  gravari;  hariolari;  heluari;  hortari^;  hospxtari;  jaciilari; 
imaginari;  Imltaxi  {pass.  part.  Cic  poet.,  Ov.,  Quint.);  infitiari; 
injiiriari;    insidiari;    interprgtari   {pass.  part.    Cic,    Liv.,    &c.); 
jdcari;  irasci;  jurgari  (Hor.,  jurgare  Ter.,  Cic);  juv§iiari;  laM; 
Isetari;  lamentari;  largiri;  latrocinari;   lenocinari;  libidiuari;  li- 
ceri;  licitari;  lignari;  Idcivi;  lilcrari;  luctari  (luctare  Enn.,  Plaut., 
Ter.);    MdificaFi   (ludificare   and  pass.    Plaut.    often);    Itlxuriari 
(usually  luxuriare)  ;  machinari  {part.  pass.  Sail.) ;  mandHcari  (old) ; 
materiari;  mederi;  medicari  (medicare  more  common);   mdditari 
{pass.  part.  Plaut,,   Cic,  Liv.,  Tac);  mendicari  (Plaut.;  oftener 
mendicare) ;  mentiri  {pass.  part.  Ov.,  Quint.,  Plin.;  ementitus/^jj. 
Cic.) ;  mercari  {pass.  part.  Prop.,  Plin.) ;  m§reri,   to  deserue  (fre- 
quent; rarely  to  earn]  mSrere  just  the  reverse:  of  the  compounds 
emerere,  commerere  are  more  frequent  than  the  deponent  forms) 
metiri  {part.  pass.   Cat.,  Cic);  metari  {part.  pass.   Hor.,  Liv.) 
minitari  (minitare  Plaut.  rarely);  minari  (interminatus  j^ajj.  Hor.) 
mirari;  misgrari;  misdrtri  (miserere  Lucr.;  cf.  ch.xxx.);  mdderari 
{pass.  part.   Cic,   Sail.);  ^n^^'^^Tri  {pass.  part.  Ov.,  Suet.,  &c) 
mcecMri;  moliii;  moriggrari;  mori;  mdrari  (morare  Plaut.  rarely) 
munSrari  (also  munerare);  murmurari  (rare;  commurmurari  Cic.) 
mutuari  {^ass.  part.   Plin.);  nancisci  {fut..,  nanciam   Gracchus) 
nasci;  nauculari  (Mart,  once);  negotiari;  nictari  (Plin.,   nietare 
Plaut.);   nidulari   (Plin.    once);   niti    (enisum   est   impers.   Sail.) 
nixari   (Lucr.);    nUgari;    nundinari;    nutricari    (also  nutricare) 
nfltriri  (Verg.  once ;  usually  nutrire) ;  oblivisci  {pass.  part.  Verg. 
Prop.);  obsidiari;  odorari;  ominari  (abominatus /« j.f .  Hor.,  Liv.) 
6p6rari;  opinari  (opinare  Enn.,  Pacuv.;  pass.  part.  Cic);    dpitti- 
lari;  oppgilri;  opsonari  (Plaut.,  opsonare  usually);  ordiri  (exorsus 
/fljj.  Plaut.,  Cic,  Verg.);  dilri;  oscitari  (also  oscitare);  osculari; 
otiari;  pabiilari;  pacisci  {pass.  part.   Cic,  Liv.);  palari;  palpari 
(Plaut.,  Hor.,  also  palpare);  pandictUari;  parasitari;  partiri  (pax- 

1  In  form  frequentative :  the  simple  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  (liSritur) 
is  quoted  from  Ennius. 
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tire  Plaut.,  Lucr.,  Sail.,  pass.  part.  Cic,  Liv.,  Verg.,  &c.;  disper- 
tire,    impertire   usually);    pasci,    of  animals   (sometimes  pascSre; 
frequently   pascens;  depasci  pass.   Cic.  once);   pati;    patrocinari; 
pgcaiari;    percontari;    p6r§griiiari ;    pgriclitari    (^pass.  part.    Cic. 
once) ;    pMldsopliari    (philosopliatum   pass,    impers.   Plaut.   once) ; 
pigngrari,   take   in  pledge;   pigrari   (pigiaris  2  fut.  per/.}  Lucr.); 
piscari;  -plecti  (amplectere,  complectere   rare;  pass.  part,    rare); 
polliceri  {pass.  part.  Ov.);   pollicitari;  pSptilari  (populare  Verg., 
pass.   Liv.,  pass.  part,   often);    pdtiri  (potire,  to  put  in  possession^ 
Plaut.   once);   prasdari;  prsemiari  (rare);  prassagiri    (once  Plaut; 
prsssagire    is    usual);    prsestolari;    prsevaricari;    precari;    prdcari 
(rare);  prceliari;  proficisci;  procemiari;  ptiniri  (Cic;  usually  pu- 
nire);  quadruplari;  qu6ri;  radicari;  ratiociaari;  rgcordari;  rSfra- 
gari;  reliquari;  reri;  rimari;  ringi;  rixari;   ructari   (Varr.,    Hor.; 
usually  nictare) ;  rusticari;  sacrificari  (Varr.;  sacrificare  usually) ; 
sciscitari;  scitari;  scorfeari;  scriitari  {part.  pass.  Sen.;  perscrutare 
Plaut.);    sciurrari;    sectari  (rarely  pass.\  insectare  Plaut.);    sgqui 
{pass.    Com.   once;  obsecutum /»^a:jj.  impers.  Plaut.);  sermocinari ; 
solari;  sortiri  (sortire  Enn.,  Plaut.,  pass.  part.  Cic,  Prop.);  spa- 
tiari;    specular! ;    stabulari    (statmlare    Verg.,    Stat.);    stipulari; 
stomachari ;  svaviari  (or  savlari) ;  subsidiari ;  suffragari  (suffragare 
old);   suppetiari;   suspicari  {pass,  once  Plaut.);  testificari  {part, 
pass.  Cic,  Ov.);  testari  (testatus,   and  compounds  often  passive, 
Cic,  Ov.,  Quint.);  tricari  (once  extricari  Plaut.;  usually  extricare, 
intricare);  tristari;  triitinari;  tuburcinari;  tueri  {pass.  Varr.;  Xm- 
Xvjs,pass.  almost  always;  tuere  rare  and  old);  tatari  {pass.\  Plaut,, 
Cic.  rarely);  tumultuari  {pass,   impers.  Ter.,  Caes.,    Liv.;  timiul- 
tuare  Plaut.);  ulcisci  {pass.  Sail,  once;  pass.  part.  Liv.);  iirinari; 
ilti  (the  active  ut6re  in  Cat.  &c.) ;  vadari  {part.  pass.  Plaut.  once) ; 
vagari  (vagare  old);  vaticinari;  velificari  (velificare  Prop.,  Plin. 
oncQ] part. pass.  Juv.);  velitari  (Plaut.);  ven6rari  (venerare  Plaut.; 
part. pass.  Verg.,  Hor.);  venari;  v6recundari;  v6reri;  vergi  (Lucr., 
Lucan);  vermiciilari ;  verminari  (also  verminare);  versari;  vesci; 
YiUicari  (old  villicare  Cic.  once) ;  vitiilari. 

The  following  are  used  as  past  participles  in  the  same  sense  as  735 
the  active  inflexions. 

adultus;  cenatus;  coalitus  (Tac);  concretus;  conspiratus  (Cass., 
Suet.) ;  conflagratus  (Com.) ;  deflagratus  (Cic.) ;  eventum  (subst.) ; 
fluxus;  invSleratus ;  jiiratus  (conjuratus) ;  nupta;  occasus  (post, 
ante,  ad,  occasum  solem  Plaut.);  osus  (Sen.,  exosus,  perosus  often 
generally);  placitus;  potus  (also  pass.);  prseteritus  (of  time  and 
the  Hke);  pransus  (Cic,  Liv.,  Hor.);  qvietus  (reqvietus  Liv.,  Sen., 
&c.)  ;  svetus  (and  comp.) ;  tacitus. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LIST  OF   VERBS,  WITH  THEIR   PERFECTS,  SUPINES, 

&c. 

The  following  list  contains  all  verbs  of  the  Latin  language,  with  736 
certain  exceptions,  which  are — 

1.  Ail  verbs  with  a-  or  i-  stems,  which  have  their  pres.  infini- 
tive in  -are,  -ire  (-ari,  -iri),  perf.  in  -avi,  -ivi  (-atus,  -itus,  sum), 
and  supine  in  -atum,  -itum.  (Lists  of  both,  tolerably  complete  as 
regards  i-  stems,  will  be  found  in  Book  III.) 

2.  All  verbs  with  e-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -ni,  but  no 
supine.  (They  are  generally  intransitive,  and  are  named  in 
Ch.  XXII.) 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  no  perfect  or  supine,  or 
one  of  the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb.  (They  are  all  named 
either  in  Gh.  xx.  or  Book  III.) 

4.  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  such  are 
named  as  differ  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  perfect  or 
supine,  or  which  agree  with  it  in  having  a  reduplication  in  the 
perfect. 

5.  A  few  verbs,  with  e-  or  i-  stems,  which  have  no  perfect  or 
supme,  are  given  in  an  appended  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  supine  is  not  much  used,  but  is  here  mentioned  wherever  it 
or  a  perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.B.  Where  the  English  translation  as  given  here,  whether  737 
with  or  without  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  addition  of 
an  object,  the  verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps  also  be 
intransitive),  e.g.  arcesso,  send  for;  Isedo,  hurt^  are  transitive.  Where 
it  requires  the  addition  of  an  English  preposition,  the  verb  is 
intransitive,  e.  g.  nSceo,  be  hurtful. 
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Infinitive. 
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aca- 

ag- 

acfltum 
actum 

aeuSre 
aggre 
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Present.  Perfect 

accerso.  See  arcesso. 
acuo,  sharpen  acui 

ago,  do^  dri've  egi 

adigo,  adegi,  Mactum,  adigSre.     So  the  other  compounds, 

Except:  cogo  (coegi,  cSactum,  coggre),  dego,  which  has  no  perf. 

or  supine,  prodigo  which  has  perf.  only,  and 
circumago,  perago,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  &c. 
satago  is  really  two  words :  perf.  egi  satis, 
aio,  say  aj- 

The  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  ais,  ait,  ajuiit. 
Imp.  ajebam,  &C.  complete.     In  Plant,  and  Ter.  aibam.    Pres. 
subj.  ajas,  ajat.     The  part,  aiens  is  used  only  as  adj. 
algeo,  he  cold  alsi  algere         alg-g- 

The  participle  in  compar.  neut.  alsius  occurs  in  Cicero^, 
alo,  nourish  alui  altum  algre  S,l- 

alitum  is  found  in  post-Augustan  writers. 
amicio,  clothe  amictum        amicire      amic-i- 

amicui  and  amixi  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf.  Fronto 
has  inf  amicisse. 

ango,  throttle^  vex  angSre        ang- 

z.yi^Q.<iT:^  fasten  to  one-  aptmn  apisci         ap-i- 

self,  get 
More  usual  in  compound  adipiscor,  adeptus  sum,  adipisci.     See 
also  eospio. 

diXCQO^  inclose^  keep  off  KrQ\ki      adj.   j  ^  g  arcere         arc-e- 

arctus,  artus,  only  used  as  adj.  confined^  narro-jo: 

eserceo,  exercise^  esercui,  exercitum,  exercere.     So  also  coerceo. 

arcesso,  fetch^   send  arcessivi  arcessitum     arcess6re  farcess- 

for  (arcess-i- 

Another  form  is   accerso.  In   pass.    inf.    arcessiri  sometimes 
occurs. 

ardeo,  be  on  fire  arsi  ardere        ard-6- 

Fut.  part,  arsurus. 

arguo,  charge  {qjuith  argui  argiltum        arguere      argfl- 

crime  &c.) 

^  A  positive  alsis  (not  alsus)  would  suit  also  alsia  (Lucr.  v.  1015). 


avere 

av-e- 

augere 

aug-6- 

batugre 

batfl- 

bibgre 

bib- 

cadgre 

cad- 
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argfitus,  rare,  except  as  adj.  sharp.  Fut.  part,  arguiturus  (once 
in  Sail). 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

audeo,  dare  ausiuu  audere        aud-6- 

ausus  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  /  ha've  dared,  ausus  also  (rarely) 
passive  part.  (Verg.  Tac). 

§,ve,  imperat.  hail  (in  Quintilian's  time  have)  also  aveto,  plur.  avete : 

inf.  avere. 
fi,veo,  lo7ig  no  perf.  or  sup. 

augeo,  increase^trans.)  auxi  auctmn 

endo'W 
batuo,     Ifeat,    fence  batui 

(with  a  weapon) 
bibo,  drink  bibi 

cido,  fall  cScidi  casum 

occido,  occidi,  occasum,  occidgre.  The  other  compounds, 
except  recido  and  (rarely)  incldo,  have  no  supine. 

c?&Clo^  fell,  cut^  slay     c6cidl  csesum  caedSre       csed- 

occido,  occidi,  occisum,  occidgre.     So  all  the  compounds. 

caleo,  be  hot  calui  (calitiirus)    calere         cSJ-S- 

calvor,  play  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calvi  calv- 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  calunmior. 

-cando,  light,  only  in  compounds.  cand- 

e.  g.  accendo,  accendi,  accensum,  accendgre. 

cano,  sing,  play  cgcini  (cantus  cangre        can- 

(on  a  harp  &c.).  subst.) 

concino,  concinui,  concentum,  concingre.  So  occino  (also  once 
occecini),  incino  and  prsecino.  No  perf.  found  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

JC3<P€SS— 
cap€s&— 1- 
capio,  take  cepi  captum  capere        cap-I- 

concipio,  concepi,  conceptum,  concipere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds, except  antecapio,  antecepi,  anteceptum,  antecapgre. 

careo,  be  in  <want        canii  (caritiLrus)    carere         car-g- 

caro,  card  (wool),  very  rare.  cargre         car- 

carpo,  crop,  pluck        carpsi  carptum         carpgre      carp- 

decerpo,  decerpsi,  decerptum,  decerpgre.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

16 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

caveo,  be  vjare^   be    cavi  cautum  cavere        cav-6- 

iware  of 
cavitum  is  written  twice  in  a  seventh  century  (u.c)  inscription. 

cedo,  ^/W  offlj'jj/V/i  cessi  cessmn  cedSre        ced- 

up 
c6do,  give,  said  to  be  old  imperative  2nd  per.  sing.     The  plural 
cette  (for  c6dite)  only  in  early  scenic  poets. 

■rCelLd,  strike'?  only  in  compounds :  celsus  adj.  high  cell- 

percello  (strike  do^jun),  perciili,  perciQsus,  percellgre. 
excello  (distinguish  myself)  has  (in  Gellius)  a  perf.  excellui.     Of 

antecello  and  praeceUo  no  perf.  or  sup.  are  found,     excelsus, 

prsecelsus,  lofty,  are  used  as  adj. 

censeo,  count,  recom-  censui  censum  censere       cens-6- 

mend 

cemo,    sift,    distin-  crevl  (cretmn  cem6re     (c6r- 

guish,  decide,  see  (certus,  adj.  sure  (cre- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.,  imp.,  and  fut.  tenses. 
decerno,  decrevi,  decretum,  decerngre.  So  the  other  compounds. 

cieo)      •  -  .  Yj.  (ciere  (ci-6- 

-cio^^^^"^  "^^  "^'^  l-cire  Jci- 

The  -i  stem  is  rare  in  the  simple  verb :  the  -e  stem  rare  in  the 
compounds,  accio  makes  (once)  accitus;  excio,  excitus  and 
excitus;  concio,  concitus,  and  (once)  concitus;  percio,  percitus. 

cingo,  gird  cinxi  cinctum  cingSre       cing- 

clango  (rare)  clang  dangere     clang- 

claudo,  shut  clausi  clausum         claudere     claud- 

concltido,  concliisi,  concliisum,  concludere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

clSpo  (old),  steal        clepsi  cleptmn  clgpgre       clep- 

claeo,  be  spoken  of  -cliitum  cluere         clu-e- 

In  Seneca  (once)  cluo.     -clutus  only  in  compound  inclutus. 

colo,  till,  pay  atten-  cdlui  cultum  cSlere         c61- 

tion  to 
So  the  compounds    excblo,    excblui,   excnltum,   exc615re,   but 

accSlo,  incSlo  have  no  supine. 
occMo,  hide,  occului,  occultmn,  occulere,  is  probably  from  a  dif- 
ferent stem. 
ccepio,  begin  ccepl  coeptmn  ccepSre       ccBp-i- 
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Pres.  ind.  and  subj.  only  in  Plaut.  Fut.  Ccepiam  in  Cato. 
Imperf.  subj.  cceperem  once  in  Ter.  Otherwise  only  perfect 
stem  in  use  with  present  meaning  as  well  as  perfect.  But 
cceptus  and  ccepturus  are  also  used.  The  verb  is  apparently 
from  co-apio  (apiscor). 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

compesco.  See  pasco. 

conquinisco,  j/00^       coHquexi,old  cdnquiniscere  cf.  §§  631, 


do^wn 

and  rare 

(^iS- 

consulo,  consult 

consiiltii 

consultum 

consM§re 

consill- 

cdqvo,  cook 

cozi 

coctum 

c6qv6re 

c6qv- 

credo.    See  do. 

cr6po,  rattle 

crepui 

cr§pitiun 

crgpare 

cr6p-a- 

cresco,  gronjo 

crevi 

cretum 

cresc6re 

ere- 

Though  cresco  is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part,  cretus,  sprung  from. 
cilbo,  //>,  lie  ill  cutoM  ciil)ituiu         cilbare        cfl.b-a- 

cubavi  is  occasionally  found. 

ctldo,  hammer  cCldi  ciisum  ctldSfe        cUd- 

-cumbo,  //>,  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  cUbo. 

accumbo,  acciibui,  accHbitUm,  accumbere. 
cilpio,  desire  cUpIvl  ciipitum         ciipgre        cup-i- 

cupiret  orlce  in  Lucr.  ^ 

curro,  run  ciicurrl  etirgum  ciirrSr6       cilrr- 

The  compounds  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  accu- 
Gurri,  decucuiri,  excftciurri;  more  usually  (in  Cicero  and  Livy) 
drop  it,  e.g.  accurri. 

depsgre      deps- 
dicere         dic- 
discgfe       dic- 

Gompounds  retain  reduplication,  e.g.  edisco,  learn  by  hearty 
edidlci. 

dispesco.   See  pasco. 

divido,  di-vide  diVisi  divisimi         divldgre     di-vid*- 

do,  gi-ve  (see  dgdi  datmu  dare  da- 

Ch.  xxviii.) 
The  half-compounds  circiundo,  surround^  pessumdo,  ruin^  sS,- 

tisdo,  satisfy^  venumdo,  expose  to  sale,  follow  do  precisely. 
credo,  entrust,  helienje,  vendo,  sell,  reddo,  gi've  hack,  and  the  com- 
pounds with  monosyllabic  prepositions  have  consonant  stems .' 
e.g.  credo,  credidi,  creditum,  credSre.  So  also  aecredo,  accredidi. 

16— a 


deleo.   See  lino. 

depso,  knead 

depsui 

depgtmu 

dico,  say 

di-ici 

dictiim 

disco,  learn 

didici 
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The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually 

in  abscondo. 
For    the   passives   of    vendo,    perdo    (except    past    part,    and 

gerundive)  veneo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 


Present.  Perfect. 

doceo,  teach  dScili 

doleo,  be  in  pain  d61ui 

domo,  tame  ddmui 

diico,  dranjj^  kad,        duxi 

account 
8do,  eat  edi 

Supine  sometimes  essum. 
gmo,  buy  (orig.  take')  emi 

adimo,  ademi,  ademptuni. 


Pres. 
Supine.  Infinitive. 

doctmn  dScere 

(dSlittirus)     dolere 


d6mitum 
ductum 


domare 
dClcere 


Stem. 

d6c-6- 
ddl-g- 
dSm-a- 
diic- 

gd- 


esum  gdSre 

Comgdo  has  also  (rarely)  comestum. 
emptum         eni§re         em- 

So  other  compounds,  except 
(i)    cdemo  (c5eini,  coemptum),  pergmo,  interSmo,  which  re- 
tain e. 
(2)    the  earlier  compounds  como,  demo,  promo,  siimo,  which 
make  compsi,  comptum,  &c. 

60.^0  (see  Ch.  XXVIII.)  ivi  itum  ire  i- 

Compounds  always  omit  v  (e.g.  adii),  in  1st  pers.  perf.,  and 

usually  in  other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 
veneo,  be  for  sale^  is  a  compound  of  eo.     It  has  no  supine. 

exuo,    strip    off         exui  exHtiun  exu6re        ezu- 

(clothes,  &c.) 

facesso,  cause,  make  facessivi  facessitum     facessfire  (facess- 

off  |facess-i- 

faeio,  make,  do  feci  factum  facgre         fac-i- 

For  the  passive,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  fio  is  used 

proficio,  make  progress,  profeci,  profectum,  proficgre.     So  the 

other  compounds  with  prepositions.    But  calefacio  being  only 

half  compound  (§  300)  retains  a. 

proflciscor,  set  out  {on  a  journey),  tra'vel,  profectum,  prSficisci. 


fallo,  deceive,  elude      fgfelli  falsum 

refello,  refute^  refelli,  refellere. 

farcio,  stuff  farsi  fartum 

refercio,  rgfersi,  rgfertum,  rgferclre. 

fateor,  acknowledge  fassum 


fallere 


farcire 


fateri 


fall- 


farc-i- 


fat-6- 


confiteor,  confessum,  conf iteri. 
part  perf. 


So  prSfiteor.     diflfiteor  has 
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aflfgro, 

attiiU, 

aufero, 

abstiiU, 

diffgro, 

distuli, 

ofiFero, 

obtfiU 

rgfgro, 

rettun, 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

f^tisco  )       .      J      .  Cfessus  adj.     ifatiscere  --.  -  „ 

fatiscor(oid)[<§'^-^^'^'"^°-^  ^eary)        jfatisci     /^*-^"- 

defgtiscor,  defessum,  defetisci. 

faveo,  be  fa'vourahle   favi  fautum  favere         fav-6- 

-fendo,  strike.^  only  in  compounds.  fend- 

defendo,  <ward  off.,  guard^  defendi,  defensum,  defeadgre.    So  also 
oflfendo,  strike  against. 

ferio,  strike  (see  ico)  fgrire  fer-i- 

(percussi,  percussum  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 

f6ro  (Gh.  XXVIII.),   (tiili)  (latum)  ferre  f6r- 

bring 
Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  ft-om  tollo. 

allatum,  afferre; 

ablatum,  auferre; 

dilatiun,  differre; 

oblatmn,  oflFerre ; 

rglatuin(or  referre; 
rarely  rellatum) 

refert,   it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rei  fert)  is  used   as 
impersonal. 

sufFero,  (sustinui)  sufferre. 

sustiili  as  perf.  of  suffero  is  rare. 

ferveo,  boil,  glonv       jferbui  fervere       ferv-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervit,  ferv6re)  frequent  in  prse-Aug. 
and  Aug.  poets. 

fido,  trust  fisrnn  fidgre         fid- 

fisus  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  I  ha'ue  trusted. 
nso,fx  fixi  fixum  figgre         fig- 

fictus  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  R.  R. 
fio,  become  (see  Ch.  XXVIII.),  fi§rl  3- 

The  compound  infit,  be  begins,  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

findo,  clea've  fidi  fissum  findSre        fid- 

&aso,form,  invent      finxi  fictum  finggre        fig- 

fleo,  ^eep  flevi  fletum  flere  fle- 

flecto,  bend  flexi  flexum  flectgre       flect- 

-fligo,  strike,  only  in  compounds. 

affligo,  strike  against,  knock  down,  afflixl,  afflictum,  affliggre. 
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So  the  other  compounds,  except  profligo,  put  to  rout^  profligavi, 
profligatmn,  profllgare. 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem, 

fluo,jfoxu  fluxi  fluSre  flugv- 

(fluxus,  adj.  loose^  fluctus,  subst.  a  ixia-ve) 
fddio,  dig  fodi  fossmn  fSa^re         f5d-i- 

Inf.  fodiri,  effodiri  are  found  in  the  older  language, 
fatur,  he  jpeaks  ^tum  fari  fa- 

The  following  only  found:  pres.  ind.  fatur;  fut.  fabor,  fabitur; 

perf.  fatus  est ;    pluperf.  fatus  eram,  erat ;  imper.  fare,  inf. 

fari;   part,  fanteni,   &c.   (no  nominative,   except  in  plirase 

fans  atque  infans,  Plant.),  fatus,  fandus,  and  fatu. 
In  compounds  we  have  also  -famur,  -famini;  -fabar,  -farer,  $:c., 

and  in  comp.  imperat.  &c.,  prsefato,  prsefamino. 

f5veo,    keep    nvarm^  fovi  fotum  fdvSre         f6v-5- 

cherish 
frango,  break  in  pieces  fregi  fractum  franggre     frag- 

Compounds  as  confringo,  confregi,  confractuiu,  confriBiggre. 


frgmo,  roar^  rage        frgmui 
tvQu6.o, gnash  (with  the  teeth) 

frico,  rub  fr[cM 

frigeo,  be  coM.  frixi 

frigo,     roast^    (com, 

&c.) 
fmor,  enjoy 


frgmitum 

jfressnm 

(fresum 

jfrictmn 

(fricatum 


frgmSre 

frSm- 

frendgre 

frend- 

fricare 

fric-a- 

frigere 

frig-6- 

friggre 

frig- 

frui 

frugv- 

frictum 

fmctuBi 

fruitum  once  (Ulpian),  fut.   part,  fruitlirus  once  (Cic).     An 
old  form  fruniscor,  fruaitum  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 

t^xsia,  flee ^  fly  from      filgi  (fugitOrus)    fuggre         fug-i- 

fulcio,  j>ro/>  fulsi  fultum  fulcire        fulc-i- 

fulgeo,  shine  fulsi  fulgere       fulg-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  fulgit,  fulgSre  is  found  in  prae-Aug. 
poets;  twice  in  Vergil. 

fundo,  ^o?^r,  rout        fildi  fusum  funddre      fud- 

(an  enemy) 
fungor,  get  quit^  dis-  functum         fungi  fung- 

charge  (an  office,  &c.) 
fuo,  gro^?  see  sum,  Ch.  XXVII. 
furis,  thou  ragest  furgre         fiir- 

Only  furis,  furit,  furunt,  furebas,  furebat,  furgre,  furens  are 
foimd. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

gaudeo,  be  glad  gavisma         gaudere     gavid-S- 

gavisus  sum,  I  rejoiced 

gSmo,  s'lgh^  groan       gemui  gSmitum        gSm§re       g6m- 

gdro,  carry,  perform   gessi  gestum  ggr§re         g6s- 

gigno,  beget,  produce   gSnui  gSnitum  gignSre       g6n- 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Varr.),  sometimes  ggno  is  found. 

glisco,  s^ell^  kindle  gliscSre      gli- 

glilbo,  ^^^-Z  gluptum         gmbSre      glflb- 

gradior,  step  gressum         gr^di  grad-I- 

Compounds,  as  aggrSdior,  attack,  aggressmn,  aggr6di.     Inf.  ag- 
grediri,  progrediri,  pres.  aggredimur  are  found  in  Plaut. 
-gruo  only  in  compounds.  gru- 

congruo,  agree.,  congrui,  congrugre.  So  also  ingruo,  impend. 

habeo,  ha^ve  habui  habitum         habere       liab-6 

So  the  compounds  debeo,  onve,  debui,  debituni,  debere;  prsebeo, 
afford,  preebui,  prsebitiun,  prabere  (in  Plautus  debibeo,  prsB- 
Mbeo). 

lisereo,  stick  intr.        liaesl  lisesum  lissrere       lises-S- 

(or  hser-g  ?) 
baurio,  drain.,  draw  hausi  haustum        haurire      baus-i- 

(water) 
In  Varr.  once  baurierint.     Put.  part.  hausttLrus  (C.  Fam.  6.  6. 
9)  and  haustirus,  Verg.  A.  iv.  383;  Stat.  Ach.  i.  667;  Sil.  vn.j84, 
xvr.  11;  and  perhaps  Sen.  Ep.  51.  6,  exbausunis. 

Msco,  gape^  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  hiscSr©       M- 

jacao,  lie  ja,cui  (jaciturus)     jacere         j&c-S- 

jaoio,  cast  jeci  jactum  jac6re        jac-i- 

abicio,  abjeci,  abjectum,  abicere.  So  the  other  compounds  (see 
§  144). 

porricio,  offer  {sacrifices^,  &c,  porrectum,  porricere  (without  perf.). 

iQO  (or  icio?),  strike     icl  ictmu  icgre  ic- 

Of  the  present  (rare),  only  icit,  icitur,  icimur  occurs:  (fgrio  is 

generally  used  instead).   The  perfect  is  often  in  MSS.  written 

ieclt. 
imbuo,  steep.,  imbue     imbul  imbHtum       imbugre     imbU- 

incess-I- 
indulgeo,  j/V/^,  intr.    indiilsi  indulgere  iiidiilg-6- 

(Indult-um  &c.  appears  not  to  be  used  before  the  3rd  century  or 
later.) 
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Pres. 
'Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

induo,  put  on  indui  indiitiim       indugre      indd- 

(clothes),  &c. 
inquam,  quoth  inquii  inqv- 

The  following  forms  only  occur.  Pres.  ind.  inquam,  inquis, 
inquit,  inquimus,  inquiunt.  Fut.  inquies,  inquiet,  Imperf. 
inquiebat.  Perf.  inquii,  inquisti,  inquit.  Imperat.  2nd  sing. 
inque,  inquito,  plur.  inquite. 

irascor,  gro^v  angry  iratum  irasci  ira- 

iratus  sum,  I  am  angry :  succensui,  I  ivas  angry. 

jiibeo,  6id  jussi  jussum  j&bere  jiib-6- 

jxmgo,  yoke,  Join  junxi  junctum         jung§re  jung- 

jilvo,  belp,  delight       jilvi  jUtum  jUvare  juv-a- 

fut.  part,  juvatiirus.     Adjiivo  has  adjUtilrus. 

labor,  slip,  glide  la^sum  labi  lab- 

lB.ce5so,  pro'voke  lacessivl        lacessitum     lacessgre  jj 

-lacio,  entice.     Only  in  compounds.  laci- 

allicio,  allexi,  allectum,  allic6re.     So  illicio,  pellicio. 

elicio,  elicui,  elicitum,  elicere.    Prolicio  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

Isedo,   strike  (rare),  laesi  Isesum  IsedSre        Ised- 

hurt 
coUido,  dash  together,  collisi,  collisum,  collidgre. 

lambo,  lick  Iambi  (once)  lambgre     lamb- 

langveo,  be  faint  langvi  langvere     langv-6- 

riavatum 

lavo,  fwash  lavi  Oautum        lavare        lav-a- 

Uotum 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.  g.  lavit,  lav6re,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- 

Augustan  and  Augustan  poets. 
For  compounds  see  luo. 

Iggo,  pick  up,  choose,  legi  lectum  l&ggre         Igg- 

read 

colligo,  collect,  collegi,  collectum,  colliggre.    So  compounds 

generally : 

Except  that  (i)  allggo,  choose  besides,  perlggo,  read  through, 
prselSgo,  read  to  others,  r616go,  read  again,  subl6go,  pick  up, 
substitute,  retain  e. 
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(2)  dilego  (or  diligo),  /oi;<?,  intellggo,  understand^  negl6go,  neg- 
lect, retain  g  and  have  perf.  in  -xi,  e.g.  neglexi.  (Rarely 
neglegi.) 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

\i}0QX,  tt  pleases  1,-^.-^.  ^ 

^  (libitum  est 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  Rarely  in  plural.  Also  participle  libens 
(The  stem  vowel  is  frequently  u;  e.  g.  lubet.) 

liceo,  be  on  sale  lieui  licitum  licere        lic-6- 

liceor,  bid  for  licitus  sum  liceri        lic-6- 

r^^^X,  it  is  permitted     jfj^J^^^^  ^st  ^^^^®        ^"'^-^- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  Rarely  in  plural,  Liceto,  licens,  licitus, 
also  found. 

lingo,  lick  linctum  linggre       ling- 

lino,  besmear  l§vi  litum  linere  li- 

livi  is  also  found. 

In  post- Augustan  winters,  v^e  have  linio,  linivl,  linitum,  linire. 

deleo,  blot  out^  delevi,  deletum,  delere,  probably  belong  to  this 
stem. 
Unqvo,  lea'ue  liqvi  linqvSre      liqv- 

The  compound,  rglinqvo,  rgliqvi,  rglictum,  rglinqv6re,  is  more 
usual, 
liqveo,  be  clear,  fluid  liciii  -  liqvere        liqy-6- 

nqvor,  melt,  intr.  liqvi  llqv- 

Idqvor,  speak  ISciltum  loqvi  loqv- 

lUceo,  be  light,  beam  luxi  Idcere         lilc-6- 

Itldo,  sport  lilsi  lUsum  Itidgre         lUd- 

lilgeo,;7zo«rw,  trans,   luxi  (luctus  subs.)  Iflgere        lug-g- 

luo,  pay,  expiate  lui  luere  IH- 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  (voash  (luo  =  lavo),  and 
have  past  part.  e.  g.  diluo,  diliii,  dilfltum,  tiilu6re. 

-maniscor,  only  in  compounds.  man- 

Only  perfect  stem   (with  present  meaning)  in  use.     Memini,  / 

remember.     Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
comminiscor,  devise,  commentum,  comminisci.     So  also  rgminis- 
cor,  call  to  mind. 
mando,  che^  mandi  (once)  mansum        mandSre    mand- 

maneo,  remain,  aavait  mansi  mansum         manere       man-6- 

emineo,  project,  eminui,  eminere  (no  supine). 
immineo,  impend,  promineo,  no  perf.  or  supine, 
permaneo  is  like  maneo.       - 
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Supine. 


Present.  Perfect. 

m§deor,  be  a  remedy 
mgreo,  earn  mSnii 

mergo,  slnk^  trans,      mersi 

emergo,  emerge^  is  intrans.,  but  has  part.  perf.  emersus,  having 
emerged. 


mSritum 
mersum 


Pres. 

Infinitive.  Stem. 

mgderl  in§d-6- 

mgrgre  m6r-e- 

merggre  merg- 


metior,  measure 
m6to,  mow 


mensum 
messui  (rare)inessuiu 


metiri 
ni6t6ro 


met-i- 
mgt- 


The  peifect  is  found  only  in  quotations  from  Gato  and  Cassius 
Hemina. 

vdhtuo,  fear  mStiii  m6tu6re     m6tH- 

metiltus,  once  in  Lucret. 
mico,  qui-ver^  flashy    micui  micare       mlc-a- 

emico,  emiciil,  fut.  part,  emicatums. 

dimico,  dimlcavi  (dimicui  twice  in  Ovid),  dimicatmn. 

mlngo  mlnxl  mictum  minggre     mlg- 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 

minuo,  lessen  minui  minatum        minugre     mintt- 

misceo,  mix  miscui  mixtum  miscere     misc-S- 


misgreri    miser-fi- 


The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mistum. 

misgreor,  feel  pity  mis6ritiiin 

misertum  is  rarely  found. 

misgreo  is  very  rare :  miseret  and  (in  early  writers)  miseretur, 
mlserescit  are  used  impersonally. 

mitto,  send 
in61o,  grind 
mdneo,  <vjarn 
mordeo,  bite 
m6rior,  die 

fut.  part,  mdrlttlnig 

Inf.  moriri,  emoriri  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in 
Ovid. 

mSveo,  mo've^  trans,    movi  mSturn  mSvere      m6v-6- 

mulceo,  soothe  mulsi  mulsum         mulcere     mulc-g- 

PermiUctus  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  pennulsus. 


mlsi 

missum 

mittgre 

mitt- 

mSlul 

mSlitmn 

in61§re 

mdl- 

mdnui 

mduitum 

mduere 

m6n-6- 

mSmordl 

morsum 

jnordero 

mord-6- 

mortiius  sum 

mdri 

m6r-i- 

mulgeo,  milk 


mulsi 


mulgere     mulg-fi- 


mulctu  abl.  in  Varro.     mulctrum,  milking-pail. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

-mimgo  only  in  compound  '  aiiing- 

emungo  <wipe  (nose),  emunxi,  emunctum,  Smunggre. 

(nanctiun  .    .      (nanC'i<- 

nanciscor,^^/;;  jnactum        ^^^°'''^      jnac- 

C.  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  a  future  nanciam. 

nascor,  be  borfi  natum  nasci  gna- 

Originallygnascor,  whence  agnatus,  cognatus,  prognatus.  But 
euascor,  enatHs. 

nSco,  kilt  nScavi  ngcatum        ngcare        nSc-a- 

necui  once  in  Phsdrus  and  Ennius:  engco,  stifle  completely^ 
engctii  (both  rare),  and  engcavi,  enectum,  engcare. 

necto,  link  together     nexi  nexum  nectgre       nect- 

nexui  is  probably  from  nexo,  nexgre  which  is  quoted  from  early 
writers. 

neo,  spin  nevl  netuin  (Ulp.)  nere  ne- 

neqveo.   See  qveo. 

vltOT,  lean,  stri've  jnixum  ^^^  gnict- 

fut.  part,  nisdrus:  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnitor,  kneel,  from  ggnu,  knee.  Nix-as  generally  in 
sense  of  leaning,  nisus,  stri'ving.  Conitor,  adnitor,  enitor 
have  both  forms  frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always 
enixa).  Innisus,  obnisus,  subnisus  are  infrequent:  and  in 
poetry  all  the  compounds  of  nisus  are  rave. 

-Mveo  only  in  compound.  nlgy- 

conlveo,  shut  eyes,  jconi^j  (both  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
'<wink,  (oonixi^  rare)  v  r      y 

noceo,  be  hurtful         nocui  (nSciturus)    nocere        n6c-g- 

nosco,  get  to  knonv      novi,  notum  noscgre       gnS- 

The  perf.  means  got  to  knoiv,  and  so  know. 
notus  only  as  adj.  knonvn:  fut.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnosco,  cognosco,  have  supines  agnitiun  (fut.  part.  agnStums 
once,  Sail.),  cognition: 

ignosco,  ignStum,  fut.  part,  ignoturus  (quoted  from  Cato  andCic; 
ignoscitnrus  from  Piso) :  dignosco,  internosco,  have  no  supine. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

raSyiO, put  on  a  'veil       nupsi  nuptum  iiiib6re       ntib- 

(as  a  bride),  marry 

Part,  nupta,  married. 
-nuo,  nod.,  only  in  compounds :  but  niitus  is  used  as  subst.    nu- 
annuo,  annui,  annu§re. 
abnuo  has  (once  in  quotation  from  Sail.)  fut.  part,  abnuiturus. 

obliviscor  (orig.  co't;fr  iy/V/6^A«c/^),  oblitum  oblivisci     ob-liv-i- 

forget 
occtilo,  conceal.    See  colo. 
Odi,  /  hate  6d- 

Only  perfect  stem  with  present  meaning  in  use.  Fut.  part. 
osHrus.  A  perf.  form  odivi,  once  (used  by  M.  Antony). 
Exosus,  perosus,  are  used  with  an  active  meaning. 

-61eo,  groqv^  is  only  used  in  compounds,  and  is  a  different  word 

from  oleo,  smell  (intrans.).  61-e- 

abSieo,  destroy,  abolevi,  abblitum,  abolere. 

abolesco,  decay.,  abolevi,  no  supine,  abolesc§re.     So  also  indlesco. 

addlesco,  gro^w  up.,  adolevi,  adolescere,  adultus,  adj.  grown  up. 

x^xi /•  •i\     nr     r-  -j:   \    v        (adolevi      adultum 

adoleo  (increase i),  offer  (in  sacrifice^,  burn  K^..,   .  -  ,-,- 

^  >*'   //      V  J     )•>  jadolui         adolere 

obsolesco,  njoear  out.,  intr.  obsolevi,   obsolescSre,  obsdletus,  adj. 

worn  out.     So  also  exolesco. 
61eo,  smell  (intrans.)  olui  dlere  61-6- 

An  old  form  6I0  is  found  in  Plautus,  Afranius,  &c.     So  subolat 

in  Terentius. 

fiportet,  it  beho'ves      Sportuit  dportere      6port-e- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing. 

oppgrior.   See  -p6rio. 

ordior,        commence^  orsum  ordiri         ord-i- 

trans. 
drior,  rise  ortuin  6riri  6r-i 

fut.  part.  Sritiinis:  gerundive  driundus  used  as  adj.  sprung  from. 
Pres.  ind.  6r6ris,  oritur,  orimur,  imperf.  subj.  orirer,  or§rer. 
The  compound  adorior  has  in  pres.  ind.  addriris,  adoritiir. 

6vo,  triumph  6v-a- 

The  only  forms  found  are  ovet,  ovaret,  ovans,  ovatus,  ovandi. 
paciscor.   See  pango. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

psenitet,  it  repents       pssnituit  psenitere    psenit-g- 

Rarely  personal,  psenitendum  and  (in  quotations  from  Sail,  and 
Ace.)  pseniturum  (for  paenit  iturum?)  are  also  found.  Pseni- 
X^tis,  2&2l'^]. penitent. 

pando,  spread  out^      pandi  passum         pandgre    f  pand- 

open  \  pad- 

Dispando  has  dispansum,  dispessum.  Ezpando,  expansum.  The 
simple  pansum  once  in  Vitruvius. 

^^.,  fasten      ^         p.gl  ^^^^      >'-««"    ! 'pa^- 

Panxi  is  found  twice  (in  Ennius  and  Columella). 
compingo,  compegi,  compaetum,  compingere.     So  impingo. 

oppango,  oppegi,   oppactum,  oppanggre.    Depango,  repango  also 

retain  a. 
pac-isc-or,    bargain^   pSpigi,     pactum  pacisci        pac- 

Compaciscor  or  compgciscor  has  compaetum  or  compectum. 
In  the  XII  tables  pago  or  paco,  bargain.,  is  found. 

parco,  spare  pgperci  parcere       parc- 

Fut.  part,  parsurus.  Plautus  always,  and  Terence  sometimes, 
has  parsi. 

comperco,  compersi,  comperc6re.     Imperco,  reperco  (or  reparco) 

found  in  present  only. 

^^^^""obTiaT^'         parui  (pariturus)    parere        par-e- 

pario,  get^  bring  forth  peperi  parlum  pargre        par-i- 

Fut.  part,  pariturus. 

Parens,  a  paretit.,  is  an  old  participle  of  this  verb. 

compeno  )    ^^^^^^^i^  compSri,  compertum,  comp:rire. 

compenor  (rare)j'  ,         ir-     ,         *-  5 

rgpgrio,/;^^,  repperi,  rSpertum,  rgperire. 
V2^zco,  pasture.,  feed     pavi  pastum  pasc6re       pas- 

The  active  is  rarely  used  of  the  animals  feeding  except  in  pres. 

participle. 
Depasco  follows  pasco. 
Compesco  (lit.  pasture  together}),  confine.,  compescui,  compescSre 

(no  supine).     So  dispesco  (rare),  separate. 
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Pres. 
Present.  PerfecU  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

Potior,  suffer  passum  pati  pat-i- 

perpgtior,  perpessus  sum,  perpgti. 

piveo,    quake    'with  pUVi  pivere  p3,v-6- 

fear 

pecto,  comb                 pexi  (once)  pexum           pectgre  pect- 

pedo                             pgpedi  pedere  ped- 

V^y^o^push^  dri've  back  p6puli  pulsum           pellgre  pell- 

appello  (esp.  of  a  ship,  put  in),  apptili,  appulsum,  appellSre. 
So  the  other  compounds.  Rgpello  always  has  reppuli  or 
repiili. 

pendeo,  bang,  intr.     pgpendi  pensum  pendere      pend-6- 

pendo,    qjjeigh,   pay,  pependi  pensum  pendgre      peud- 

valtie 

originally  hang,  trans.     So  suspendo,  hang  up. 

-pgrio  only  in  compounds,  except  peritus,  skilled.     Comp.  pericu- 
lum,  TreLpacot 
apgrio  (at)  perio?),  uncouer,  open,  apgrtii,  apertum,  5,pgrire. 
expgrior,  try,  expertum,  expgriri. 
opgrio  (ob  perio?),  co'ver,  dpgrui,  dpertum,  dpgrire. 
opperior,  <U)ait  for,  oppertmn  and  opperitum,  oppgriri. 

pgto,  seek,  aim  at        j^gJiT  P^titiini  pgtgre      j  ^^^.^ 

V^Z^^it -vexes  jp^tL  est  ^"^^^^        ^^S"^" 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also 
found. 

ViJiSO,  paint  pinxi  piotum  pinggre      j^^^" 

pinso,)  ,7  (  pinsui  (pinsitum       (pinsgre        pins- 

piso,   \  ^°^  \  pinsi  (pistum  jpisgre  pis- 

Pinsibant  once  in  Ennius.  Hence  pinsitus,  often  in  Columella's 
prose,  has  perhaps  L     Pinsui,  pisi  occur  once  each. 

placeo,  be  pleasing      placui  placitum        placere       plac-g- 

plango,  beat  (esp.  the  planxi  planctum        planggre     plang- 

breast  in  grief) 
plaudo,    clap    (the    plausi  plausum        plaudgre    plaud- 

hands,  &c.) 
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explodo  {hiss  off^  i.e.  drinje  away  by  hissing),  explosi,  oxplosum, 
explodgre.  So  the  other  compounds,  applaudo  does  not 
change  the  vowel. 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

plecto,  strike,  punish  (rare  except  in  passive)       plectSre      plect- 
-plecto,  twine  plexum  -plectgre    plect- 

Only  in  perf.  part,  and  compounds,  w^hich  are  always  of  depo- 
nent form,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  imperatives  in 
prae- Ciceronian  writers. 

amplector,  tivine  oneself  rounds  embrace,  amplexmn,  amplecti. 
So  complector.  Of  other  compounds  only  participles,  implexus, 
entwined,  perplexus,  entangled,  are  found. 

-pleo,7?//,  only  in  compounds  ple- 

Gompounds  as  compleo,  complevi,  completum,  complere. 

■p^co,  fold  plicatmn        plicaxe       plic-i- 

(rare  except  in  compounds) 

SLVV'ilco,  apply,  put    (applicavi,  applicatum,  ^^^h^^q 
in  (to  share)  \  applicui,     applicitum, 

So  the  other  compounds:  the  prae- Augustan  writers  used  almost 
always  -avi,  -atum. 

pluo,  rain  \f^^^  ^^^.^q^^^^  j^  Livy)  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^ 

poUiiceo,  ofer  in  polluctum      pollucere  polltlc-S- 

sacrifce 

■pono,  place  pSsui  pdsitmn         pon^re  p6-si- 

Posivi  frequent  in  Plautus;  also  in  Cato.  Posit,  poseit  (3rd 
pers.  sing.)  are  also  found  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions. 
Postum  (simple  and  compound)  is  frequently  found  in  poetry. 

posco,  demand  pSposci  posc6re      pose- 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  as  depoposci,  expoposcL 

possideo.    See  s6deo. 

possiun,  be  able  pStui     (see  Ch.  xxviii.)    pStesse      pStes- 

pdtior,  be  master  pOtitum  potirl        p6t-i- 

In  pres.  ind.  almost  always  p6titur,  potimm:;  imp.  subj.  potSrer 
or  potirer.     Inf.  once  in  Plaut.  poti. 

poto,  drink  potavi  potmn  potare        pot-a- 

Potatum  is  rare ;  fut.  part,  potaturus  and  poturus.  , 

potus,  that  has  drunk. 
prandeo,  dine  prandi  pransum        prandere   prand-§- 

pransus,  ha'ving  dined. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

prShendo,  lay  hold  of  prehendi  preliensTam  pr61iend6re  prehend- 

Often  contracted  into  prendo,  &c. 

prSmo,  press  pressi  pressmn         prgmdre      pr6m- 

compnmo,  compressi,  compressum,  comprimSre.     So  the  other 
compounds. 

prdficiscor.  Seefacio. 

psallo,    play     on     a  psalli  psallgre      psall- 

stringed  instrument 

V^aet,  it  shames  j^^^^tum  est  ^^^^^^       ^^^"^ 

puditurum  and  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also  found.     Pudens  as 
adj.  modest. 

l^vmso,  prick  piipugi  punctum        pimggre      j 

Compounds  have  for  perfect  -punxi. 

qvsero,  seek,  inquire     qvaasivi  qvsesitum       qvsergre 

conqviro,    conQLvisivi,    conqvisitiun,    conqvirgre.     So   the   other 
compounds. 

In  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  there  is  an  old  colloquial  form, 
qvseso,  qvsesiiinua,  prythee. 

qvatio,  shake,  trans.  qvassum         qv^tSre      qv^t-i- 

conciitio,  concussi,  concussum,  conciitdre.     So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

qveo,  be  able  (Gh.       qvivi  qvitum  qvire  qvi- 

XXVIII.) 

qvgror,  complain  qvestum  qv§ri  qver- 

qviesco,  rest  qvievi  qvietum  qviescere  qvi-e- 

rabo,  raue  (rare)  ra]36re  rab- 

rado,  scrape  rasi  rasuin  radgre  rad- 

ripio,  snatch,   hurry  rapui  raptmn  rapere  rap-i- 
a^way,  trans. 

arrlpio,  arripui,  arreptmn,  arripgre.     So  the  other  compounds. 
ravio,  be  hoarse^         (irrauserit  Cic.) ;  (rausurus  Lucil.)    rav-i- 

once  in  Plant, 
refert.  See  fgro 

r6go,    keep    straight,  rexl  rectum  rfiggre        r6g- 

rtde 

Compounds  as  arrigo,  raise,  arrexi,  arrectum,  arriggre. 


Supine. 

ratum 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

reri 

Stem 

ra- 

reptum          repfire 
rlsum             ridere 
(rictus  subs.)  ringi 

rep- 

rid-g 

rig. 

rosum 

rodgre 
riidere 

rod- 

Irud- 
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Except  pergo,  continue^  perrexi,  perrectum,  perggre, 
whence  espergiscor,  a-wake  onsself^  experrectum  (expsrgitum  in 
Lucil.  Lucr.) 

surgo  (sub-rego)  rise^  surresi,  surrectum,  surggre. 

Present.  Perfect. 

reor,  th'mk 

reor  has  no  present  part. 
repo,  creep  repsi 

rideo,  smile^  laugh       risi 
ringor,  sheqju  the  teeth^ 

snarl 
rodo,  gnacw  rosi 

riido,  roar,  bray  rtidivi  (rare) 

Persius  has  riidere.  • 
rumpo,  break  riipi  niptum  rumpere     rup- 

In  Plautus  the  m  is  sometimes  retained,  e.g.  dirrumptum,  e.or- 
rumptor  (subs.). 

mo,  tumble,  dash        rui  -riitum  rugre  rii- 

Generally  intrans.  The  past  part,  found  only  in  phrase  riita-  casa 
(has  u  long,  according  to  Varro,  but  in  com^pounds  it  is 
always  short;  e.g.  diruiuni). 

fut.  part,  (post- Augustan)  ruiturus. 

Espio,  hedge  in  ssspsi  septum  ssspire        ssep-i- 

saiio  ;,  ( saUtuia  C  sal-i-     . 

sallo  (  '''"'  \  salsum  ^^^^^^     \  sall- 

An  inf.  salire  is  not  certain.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the  first 
two  syllables  in  salitum.  Both  forms  of  the  verb  are  found 
in  MSS.  with  1  and  IL 

salio,  leap  saliii  (saltus  salire         sal-i- 

subst.) 

Desilio,  desilui,  desilire.     So  the  other  compounds. 

The  fomls  salivi,  salii  are  rare  both  in  simple  and  compounds. 

salve,  haill  also  salvete  inf.  salvere  and  fut.  salveMs.  (The  present 
salveo  once  in  Plautus,  perhaps  in  joke,  salve  being  probably 
originally  an  adverb.) 

B&ncio,  halloa, ordainsajosl  sanctum     sancire       sanc-i- 

sancitum  (rarely).  Sancierat  is  quoted  from  Pompon.  Secundus. 
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Supine. 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 


sapgre 


sarcire 
sarire 

sarpgre 
scabgre 
Ecalpgre 


Stem. 

sap-i- 


Present.  Perfect. 

sapio,  have  a  sauour  sapivi 
q/",  be  avise 
desipio,  be  foolish,  no  perf.  or  sup.,  desipSre. 
rgsipisco,  reco'ver  senses,  rSsipiii  and  rgsipivi,  resipiscgre. 

sarcio,  patch  sarsi  sartmn 

sario,  hoe  sarui  (once)  saritum 

Also  written  sarrio.     Perf.  also  sarivi. 
sarpo,  trim  sarptum 

scabo,  scratch  scabi  (rare) 

scalpo,  scrape  scalpsi  scalptuai 

Compounds  follow  sculpo. 

scando,  climb  scandi  scansum 

ascendo,  ascendi,  ascensum,  ascendSre.  So  the  other  compounds 

scindo,  tear,  cut  scidi  scissum  scindgre     scid- 

A  perfect  scicidi  is  quoted  from  Nsevius,  Attius,  &c. 
Exscindo  has  no  perfect.     The  other  compounds  follow  scindo. 


sarc-i- 
sar-i- 

sarp- 
scab- 
scalp- 


scandSre    scand- 


Bcisco,  enact  Bcivi 

A  strengthened  form  of  scio. 

scribo,  <zunte  scripsi 

sculpo,  r^r'z;<f  in  stone,  sculpsi 
&c. 
Another  form  of  scalpo. 


Bcitum 


scriptum 
sculptum 


scribgre 
sculpgre 


sgcare 


scrib- 
sculp- 


sgc-a- 


sed-e- 


sgco,  cut  sgcui  Eectum 

fut.  part,  sgcatilrus    (once  in  Colum.). 

sgdeo,  sit  sedi  sessmn  sgdere 

Possideo,  occupy^  possedi,   possessum,  possidere.     So  the  other 
compounds,  except  stipersedeo,  refrain,  circumsgdeo,  which  do 
not  change  the  e.     Dissideo,  prsesideo  have  no  supine, 
sentio,  y^-f /,  think        sensi  sensum  sentire       sent-i- 

Assentior,  assensus  sum,  is  used  as  deponent  (besides  assentio). 

sgpglio,  bury  sgpglivi  sgpultum        sgpglire     sgpgl-i- 

s^(iYor,follo'^j}  sgcutum         seqvi  seqv- 

s6ro,  so<w,  plant  sevi  satum  Bgrgre         sa- 

s6ro,  put  in  rows  (serta,  sgrgre         sgr- 

gar lands). 
Compounds  as  consgro,  consgrui,  consertum,  consgrSre. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

serpo,  cra^l  serpsi  serptum         serpgre       serp- 

Another  form  of  repo.     Cf.  Greek  epTrco. 

sido,  settle.,  intr.  sidi  sidgre         sid- 

sedi  and  sessuin  from  s6deo  are  the  usual  perfect  and  supine, 
and  so  the  compounds. 

sino,  leu've^  suffer        sivi  sitiim  sinSre         si- 

In  subj.  perf.  sirim,  siris,  sirit,  sirint. 

Desino,  desii  in  post- Augustan  writers  (desisti,  desiit,  pluperf. 
desigram,  perf.  subj.  desigrim),  desitum,  desindre.  (Cicero 
and  Ccesar  generally  use  destiti  for  perf.) 

Desitus  sum  used  before  a  passive  in  fin.  /  ceased. 
sisto,  set.,  stay.,  trans,  stiti  (rare)     statum  sistere        sta- 

desisto,  destiti,  destitum,  desistere.  So  the  compounds,  all  in- 
transitive. The  reduplication  is  retained.  Sisto  is  rarely  intrans. 
and  then  has  perf.  steti  (from  sto).     So  also  circumstetL 

sbleo,  he  <wont  solitum  solere         s61-e- 


solvo,  loose,  pay  solvl  soiatum  solvere       solv- 

Sometimes  in  Augustan  poets  solui. 

sono,  sound  sonui  sonitmn         sdnare       s6n-a- 

fut.  part,  sonatilrus   (once  in  Hor.).     In  prse-Augustan  poets 
sometimes  songre,  sonit,  sonunt. 

sorbeo,  s^allo<w  sorbui  (sorbitio,      sorbere         Borb-6- 

subst.) 

absorbeo,  absorbui,  absorbere.     So  other  compounds.     Rarely  a 
perfect  (post- Augustan)  in  si;  absorpsi,  exsorpsi. 

spargo,    scatter.,   be-  sparsi  sparsum         spargere     sparg- 

sprinkle. 

Compounds  as  conspergo,  conspersi,  conspersum,  conspergere. 

-spgcio,  look,  only  in  compounds.  (But  spicio  Plaut.  Mil.)     spgc-i- 

aspicio,  aspexi,  aspectum,  aspicere.    So  the  other  compounds. 

spemo,  reject,  despise  Bprevi  spretum         spemgre      <  ^^  f " 
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Present.  Perfect. 

spondeo,  pledge  spopondi 

oneself 
Despopondi  twice  in  Plautus. 


Supine. 

sponsum 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

spondere 


Stem. 

spond-e- 


spHtum 
statutum 

stratum 


spugre 

statudre 

sterngre 


spii- 
statu- 


star- 
stra- 


stemui 
stertui 


spiio,  spit  spui 

statuo,    set-up^   settle  statui 
{pjuith  oneself^ 

stemo,  thro^u  on  the  stravi 
ground.,  couer 

sternuo,  sneeze 
sterto,  snore 
stingvo  (rare),  stamp., 

extinguish 

Exstingvo,    exstinxi,    exstinctum,    exstingvgre. 

compounds. 

sto,  stand  steti  statmn  stare 

Fut.  part,  staturus  in  Lucan. 

Prsesto,  be  superior.,  shonv.,  'warrant.,  prsestiti,  prsestatum  (alsc 
praestitum),  prsestare.  The  other  compounds  have  fut.  part, 
-staturus  (constaturus  Luc.  Mart.,  perstaturus  Stat.)  but  no 
supine:  disto,  has  no  perf.  or  supine:  those  v/ith  disyllabic 
prepositions  retain  e  in  the  perf.  (e.g.  circumst^ti). 

strgpo,  make  a  din      strgpui  strepitum      strepere      strep- 

strideo,  hiss.,  screech  stridi  stridere      strld-e- 

A  consonantal  form  (e.g.  stridunt,  stridere)  is  found  in  Augus- 
tan poets;  also  Plin.  Epist. 


sternuerS  sterntl- 
stertgre      stert- 
stingvere   stingv- 

So    the    other 


sta- 


strictmn 


stringgre 


structum 

svasum 

svetum 


(strig- 
\  string- 
struere       strugv- 
svadere       svad-S- 
svescere     sve- 


stringo,  strip.,  graze.,  strinsi 

dra^w  tight 
struo,  heap  up.,  build   struxi 
svadeo,  recommend      svasi 
svesco,  accustom  one-  svevi 

An  old  form  of  present  indie,  ist  pei-s.  plur.  suemus  (as  from 
sueo). 

sUgo,  suck  suxi  snctum 

sum,  be  see  Ch.  XXVII. 

suo,  joou,  stitch  sui  sutum 

taceo,  be  silent  tacui  taciturn 

tsedet,  it  <vjearieth  tsasum  est 

For  perf.   pertassum  est  is   more  common. 

descit,  pertsedescit,  distsedet  are  also  used  impersonally. 


sugere 

siig. 

esse 

es- 

suere 

sH- 

tacere 

tac-6- 

taed-6- 

1.      T^descit,    obtae- 

tectum 

tegere 

teg- 

temptum 

temngre 

tem- 

tentum 

tendere 

tend- 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

tango,  touch  tetigi  tactum  tangere      tag- 

Attingo,  attigi,  attactum,  attinggre.     So  the  other  compouuds. 
In  Plautus  rarely  tago,  attigo. 

tSgo,  cotter  texi 

temno,  despise  tempsi 

tendo,  stretchy  tend     tgtendi 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  tensum.  Compounds  have 
-tensum  occasionally. 

t^aieo,  hold  tenui  tentum  (rare)tenere        ten-S- 

Perfect  tetini  is  quoted  from  Pacuvius  and  Accius. 

Supine  and  cognate  forms  are  little  used,  except  in  the  com- 
pounds, detingo,  obtineo,  and  retineo.  Contentus  only  as  adj. 
content. 

detineo,  detinui,  detentum,  detinere.     So  the  other  compounds. 

t&rxeo^  frighten  terrui  territum         terrere        terr-g- 

tergeo,    <wipe  tersi  tersum  tergere       terg-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.  g.  t6rgit,  terguntur)  is  also  found  some- 
times. 

tSro,  rub  trivi  tritum  tgrgre      \  .  . 

att§ruiss8  in  Tibull.  (once). 
texo,  nvewve  texui  textum  texere        tex- 

tollo,  lift  up.,  remcve  (sustuli)         (sublatum)    tollgre         toll- 

tuli  (in  prae- August,  poets  tgtiili,  in  some  old  inscriptions  toll)  and 
latum  (for  tlatum)  are  the  proper  perf.  and  supine:  but  as 
these  are  taken  by  fero,  tollo  takes  the  perf.  and  supine  of  its 
compound  sustollo. 

The  compounds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 

tondeo,  shear               tStondi           tonsum  tondere       tond-g- 

tdno,  thunder               tdnui              tSnitum  tonare        t6n-£- 

intSno  has  part,  intonatus  (once  Hor.).  The  other  compounds 
follow  tono. 

torciveo,  t^ist^  hurl    torsi  tortum  torqvere     torqv-g- 

torreo,  roast  tomii  tostum  torrere       tors-g- 
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Present.  Perfect. 

traho,  drag  traxi 

trSmo,  tremble  tremui 

tribuo,  assign^  grant  tribui 

trtido,  thrust  trilsi 


Supine. 

tractura 


tribiltmn 
trUsum 
jtiitiiin 
(tuitum 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

trahere 
trSmere 
tribugre 
trildgre 

tueri 


Stem. 

trah- 
trem- 
tribu- 
trad- 

tu-6- 


tiigor,  look  at^  protect 

tutus,  adj.  safe. 

TUtatus  sum  (from  tutor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect ;  tUtus  or 
(post-Augustan)  tuitus  sum  are  rare.  Contueor,  intueor 
have  (post-Augustan)  contuitus,  intuitus  sum,  A  present 
with  stem  in  -u  (e.g.  tuimur,  contuor,  Sec),  is  frequent  in 
prce- August,  poets  and  Seneca's  tragedies. 


tundo,  thump 


ttitudi 


(tUsum 
1  tiinsum 


tundgre      tiid- 


Contundo,  contudi,  conttisum,  contundgre.  So  pertundo.  Ob- 
tUndo,  retllndo  have  both  -tunsum  and  -tUsum.  Perfect  of 
retundo  always  retundi. 

turgeo,  s<iJoell  tursi  turgere       turg-§- 

tursi  is  quoted  from  Ennius  (once);  obtursi  from  Lucilius 
(once). 

vado,  go  vadgre        vad- 

Invado,  invasi,  invasum,  invadgre.     So  other  compounds. 


raleo,  be  strong  valui 

v6geo,  stir  up  (old  word) 


(valitilrus)  valere 

(vegStus  vdgere 

adj.) 

vectum  v§ligre 

vulsum  vell^re 


val-§- 
veg-6- 


veU- 


vSlio,  carry  vexi 

vello,  pull^  pluck  velli 

Vulsi  both  in   simple  and  compounds  is   sometimes  found  in 
post- Augustan  writers. 


vendo,  sell.     See  do. 
veneo,  be  sold.     See  eo. 

venio,  come  veni  ventum  vgnire  ven-i- 

vgreor,  be  a^ved  at  v6ritum  v6reri  vgr-e- 

vergo,  incline  vergere  verg- 

verro,  brush  verri  (rare)    versum  verrere  verr- 

verto,  turn  verti  versum  vertere  vert- 

So  the  compounds  generally,  but 
divertor,/'^^  up  (at  an  inn),  divert!  (perf.),  diversum,  divert!  (inf.).. 
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reverter,  return.^   perf.  reverti,  reversum,  reverti  (inf.),  rever- 
sus,  hwving  returned. 

prsevertor,  attend  to  first ^  is  entirely  deponent :   praaverto,  be 

beforehand  <with^  is  very  rare. 


Tresent  Perfect. 

vescor,  feed  oneself 
\^to,  forbid  vStiii 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

Stem. 

vesci 

vesc- 

vgtare 

v6t-a- 

Supine. 

vgtltum 
Persius  has  a  perfect  vetavi. 

video,  see  vidi  visum  videre 

videor,  visum,  videri,  very  common  in  sense  of  seem. 

vieo,^/«/V (twigs,  &c.)  vietum  viere  vi-g- 

part.  vietus  (Ter,  Lucr.,  but  viStus,  Hor.),  shri'velkd. 


vid-6- 


vlncio,  bind 

vinxi 

vinctum 

vlncire 

vinc-i- 

vinco,  conquer 

vici 

vietum 

vincgre 

vic- 

viso,  'Visit 

visi 

vis§re 

vis- 

vivo,  li've 

vixi 

vlctum 

vivere 

vig-v- 

ulciscor,  a'venge  one- 

- 

ultum 

ulcisci 

ulc- 

sefon^  a'venge 

ungo,            .  ^ 

^     '„     anoint 

ungvo, 

unxi 

unctum 

^unggre 
(ungvSre 

ungv- 

v61o,  <will 

volui 

veUe 

vol- 

So  its  compounds  nolo,  malo;  see  Ch.  xxviii. 

volvo,  roll  volvi  vSltltum  volvgre      volv- 

Sometimes  volui  in  Augustan  poets. 

v6mo,  'vomit  vdmui 

voveo,  'vo'w  vovi 

urgeo,  push^  press  ursi 

uro,  burn  ussi 

Combiiro,  combussi,  combustum,  combilrSre,  is  a  compound  of  com 
with  an  older  form  buro,  seen  in  bustum,  tomb. 

Other  compounds  (extlro,  &c.)  follow  the  usual  form. 

litor,    a'vail    oneself  usum  uti  flt- 

make  use 


vomitum 

vomgre 

v6m- 

votum 

vovere 

v6v-6- 

urgere 

urg-6- 

ustum 

flrgre 

Gs- 
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The  follovv^ing  verbs  also  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 

(i)     e-  verbs: 

frondeo,  he  in  leaf 
liSbeo,  be  blunt 
humeo,  be  ^wet 


739 


23greo,  be  sick 
albeo,  be  nvhite 
aveo,  be  greedy 
calveo,  be  bald 


caneo,  be  hoary 
flaveo,  be  yello^d) 
fceteo,  stink 


han)e  milk 
iiveo,  he  bluish  pale 
maceo,  be  lean 
maereo,  grie've 


(2)     i-  verbs: 

csecutio,  be  blind      prftrio,  itch  for 

dementio,  rwos        stn^ultio,  sob 

glocio,  cluck 


ni'fi.ceo,  be  mouldy 
polleo,  be  powerful 
renideo,  shine 
scateo,  bubble  forth 


splendeo,  be  bright 
squaleo,  be  rough 
tabeo,  ivaste  a^ivay 

ineptio,  be  silly 

desiderati'ves 
ccenatiirio,    hai)e    an 

appetite 
empturio,  <wish  to  buy 
partiirio,  be  in  labour 
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WORD-FORMA  TION, 

CHAPTER  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORMATION. 

Words  are  formed  either  directly  from  roots  or  from  other  74c 
words.  The  elements  of  formation  are  four :  reduplication^  internal 
change f  addition  of  suffixes^  combination  oft'wo  or  more  swords  into  one. 
Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may  be  called  into  use 
in  forming  a  word ;  and  especially,  almost  all  words,  whatever  other 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  some  suffix  or  other. 

i.     Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root  syllable,  either  to  j^.^ 
express  repeated  action  or  simply  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
root.     In  Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances  of  reduplication. 
The  following  are  probably  such : 

1.  Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable : 

bax-bar-us,  foreign  (from  ^dp^apos)]  car-cer  (n.),  a  prison,  a 
barrier  (for  the  vowel  cf.  §  204.  2);  cin-cin-nus,  a  curl  (comp. 
KiKivvos) ;  cur-ciil-io,  a  <wee'vil  (for  the  change  of  liquid  cf.  §  185.  2J; 
far-fur  (m,),  bran;  gur-gill-io,  tbe  windpipe  (cf.  §  852);  marmor 
(n.),  marble;  mur-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp.  ^op/xupeti/) ;  quisquis, 
whosoever;  tin-tin-nare,  to  tinkle  (cf.  §646);  tur-tur  (m.  f,),  a 
do've;  ill-iil-are,  to  honxjl^  ivail  (comp.  oK.-o\ri)^eiv)»  Similarly  per- 
per-am  (adv.),  badly  (§526). 

2.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  rather,  of  the  initial 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended: 

bi-bSre,  to  drink;  ci-cada,  a  grasshopper;  cl-catilx  (f ),  a  scar; 
ci-cer  (n.),  cbickpease;  ci-conia,  a  stork;  ci-cilr,  tame;  cl-cilta, 
hemlock;  cdcus  (qvoqvus),  a  cook;  cti-clllTis,  a  cuckoo  (comp.  kokkv^)  ; 
cti-ctiinis  (m.),  a  cucumber;  cti-curbita,  a  gourd;  je-jtlnus,  fasting; 

^  In  this  book  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  lists  in  Leo  Meyer's 
Vergleich.  Gram.  (i86r — 1865)  especially  the  second  volume.  Cor- 
responding Greek  words  have  been  usually  taken  from  Curtius  (see 
above,  p.  24  n.). 
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mamma,  a  breast;  me-mor,  mindful;  pa-paver  (n.),  a  poppy;  pa-pilla 
(diminutive  of  an  assumed  papa),  a  teat;  pi-pire,  to  chirp;  p6-pulus, 
a  people;  qvi-sqvilise,  refuse  (comp.  Ko-a-KvX-fxaTia,  and  for  the 
omission  of  s  §  193);  sii-siirrus,  a  <whisper  (comp.  crvpi^^  v)\  ti- 
tillare,  to  tickle;  ti-tiibare,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs 
see  §  628;  and  to  form  tht  perfect  stem,  §  665  sqq. 

ii.  Internal  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addi-  742 
tion  of  suffixes,  or  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
consequent  shifting  of  the  accent,  or  to  the  influence  of  neighbour- 
ing consonants.  The  usual  changes  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I. 
There  appear  to  be  but  few  instances  in  Latin,  in  which  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  internal  change  being  employed  as  the  main  element 
in  the  fonnation  of  a  word.  Compare  however,  e.g.  t6ga  with 
t6g-gre;  sed-es  with  sSd-ere;  fides  with  fidgre;  pr6c-us  with  pr§c- 
ari  (§§  2T^T,.  I,  234.  5,  &c.) ;  duc-ere  with  dilc-  (dux);  dicere  with 
malgdicus,  &c.;  voc-,  nom.  vox,  with  v6care.  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  668. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  form  of  roots  admits  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
omitted  consonants);  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  scribere,  Iddere,  &c. 

iii.     Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds :  (i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion,  (2)  stem-  743 
suffixes  (included  under  inflexions  in  Book  II.),  (3)  derivative  suffixes. 

(i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  form 
the  several  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  the  persons,  moods, 
tenses,  voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(2)  Stem-suffixes  are  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  several  declensions  of  nouns,  and  the  several  conjugations 
(or  classes)  of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  a,  e,  0; 
in  nouns  of  the  second  class  u,  i  or  e ;  in  verbs  a,  u,  e,  i.  A  large 
class  of  nouns,  and  the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suffixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender :  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree  with  the 
distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  action.  The  absence  of 
a  stem-suffix  in  many  nouns  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  word,  the  conso- 
nant stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  from  what  was,  or 
would  otherwise  have  been,  their  full  form  (with  a  stem-suffix) ; 
e.g.  prsaceps  for  praecipits,  &c.  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class 
(consonant  stems)  there  appears  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  assuming 
the  previous  existence  of  a  stem-suffix.     (A  similar  loss  or  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  stem-suffix  is  held  by  Corssen^  to  have  occurred  in  the 
consonant  verbs,  regis,  regit,  regere,  &c.,  being  properly  divided 
regi-s,  regi-t,  regg-re,  &c.  for  earlier  raga-sa,  raga-ta,  &c.) 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb-stems  are  apparently  formed 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem-suffixes.  In 
some  a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  of  the  vowel, 
occurs  also.  The  formation  of  one  v^ord,  compound  or  simple, 
from  another  is  often  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  stem-suffix; 
appropriate  to  one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  to  another. 

Words  of  simple  form  which  contain  no  known  derivative  suffix 
are  presumably  formed  in  this  way  directly  from  the  root.  Instances 
may  be  collected  from  the  lists  given  in  this  book. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of  nouns  from  744 
roots  or  from  other  words  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  no 
other  than  a  stem-suffix.     The  majority  of  verbs  are  so  formed 
(see  Chap.  x.). 

A.  advgna,  a  stranger  (adveni-re)  ;  conviva,  a  guest  (conviv-ere) ; 
funda,  a  sling  (fund-dre);  m61a,  a  mill  (mdl-gre);  scriba,  a  clerk 
(scrib-ere);  t6ga,  a  cloak  (tSg-6re);  traJia,  a  sledge  (trali-6re). 

0.  alienobarbus,  bronze-beard  (barba-) ;  condus,  a  store-keeper 
(cond-6re) ;  coqinis,  a  cook  (cdqv-gre) ;  f  idus,  trusty  (fid-ere,  f  ide-s) ; 
jtigum,  a  yoke  (comp.  jii;zggre);  mergus,  a  dinger  (irierg-6re) ;  nescius, 
ignorant  (nesci-re) ;  prSrugiis,  deserting  (profug6-re) ;  promus,  a 
butler  (prom-grg) ;  rSgus,  a  funeral  pile  (rSg-Sre,  comp.  eriggre,  to 
ereci)\  sonus,  a  sound  (s6n-ere  and  sdnare). 

U.  acus,  a  needle  (ac~,  comp.  ac-u-gre) ;  currus,  a  chariot 
(curr-6re) ;  dSmus,  a  house  (com.p.  defi-eLv,  to  build,  domare,  to  tame). 

I  (or  E).  abnormis,  abnormal  (norma-)  ;  bilingvis,  t^o-tongued 
(lingva) ;  niibes,  a  cloud  (ndb-gre,  to  co'ver,  comp.  vecp-os) ;  rapes, 
a  rock  (rump-gre,  to  break)  ;  sedes,  a  seat  (sSd-ere) ;  velies,  a  cartload 
(veh-gre). 

Consonant,  dux,  a  leader  (due-  com^p.  diic-gre) ;  incus,  an  an'vil 
(incM-ere) ;  obex,  a  bolt  (obicS-re);  planipes,  ^^r/bo/e'^  (pSd-). 

(3)  Deri'vati've  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  being  recogni- 
sable roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  and  the  stem- 
suffix;  or,  when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the  root  and  the 
suffix  of  inflexion.  If  they  are  themselves  recognisable  as  roots, 
the  formation  of  the  word  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 

(iv)     Composition  (which  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  xi.). 
Interjections,    some  of  which  are   words,    some   mere   natural 
sounds,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 

^  Aussprache,  II.  50,  foil.  ed.  2. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
DERIVATIVE   SUFFIXES. 

Derivative  suffixes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  74s 
now  merely  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  have  no 
separate  use  or  separate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually 
express  precisely  the  same  modifications,  and  different  suffixes  often 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect :  compare  -ttlddn,  -tia,  -tat,  &c.  Fre- 
quently indeed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may  have  proceeded  from  a  fan- 
cied or  imperfectly  apprehended  analogy;  and  the  ending  of  a  word, 
which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-consonants  or  stem-vowels,  and 
partly  of  a  suffix,  has  been  apparently  taken  for  an  entire  suffix,  and 
as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Compare  montanus,  §  830,  mon- 
tuosus,  §  814.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured,  % 
and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to  realize  what  the  former  suffix  once  J 
expressed ;  e.  g.  puella  is  diminutive  of  puera,  but  afterwards  sup- 
planted  puera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a  girl,  and  thus  puellula  was 
formed  for  a  little  or  'very  young  girl. 

A  light  vowel,  6,  ii,  6,  more  frequently  i,  is  often  found  between  746 ; 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix.  Its  origin  is  not 
clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  suffix ;  e.  g.  -6c  (-ic) 
in  sgnex,  ptimex,  &c. ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the  stem- 
suffix  weakened ;  e.  g.  candidus  from  cande-  (see  the  words  given  in 
§  816),  altitddo  from  alto-;  sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth 
to  analogy  with  other  words;  sometimes  to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  avoid  the  destructive  effect  of  contiguous  consonants ; 
or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in  verse.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  it  may  be  an  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fiiUy  to  articulate  the 
final  consonant  (cf.  §  9). 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the 
weakened  stem-suffix;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  from 
consonant  stems  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with 
this  theory  of  its  origin.  If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted 
remnants  of  forms  which  originally  were  vowel  stems,  this  weak- 
ened vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form.     (So  in  French  the 
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final  t  of  the  Latin  3rd.  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only  before  a  vowel; 
e.  g.  a-t-il,  and  its  meaning  lost  to  the  popular  consciousness).  If 
otherwise,  one  of  the  other  explanations  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  long  vowel,  found  not  uncommonly  in  the  same  part  of  747 
a  derivative,  is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  dum-etum  for 
dmn-ec-tum ;  sometimes  due  to  contraction  of  the  stem-suffix  with 
a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix ;  e.  g.  the  suffix  -ino  appended  to 
the  stems  Roma-,  divo-,  tribu-,  mari-,  6ge-  gives  Romanus,  di-vanus, 
tribOnus,  marinus,  egenus:  the  suffix  -ill  appended  to  ancSra-, 
tribu-,  fide-,  civi-  gives  ancoralis,  tribiilis,  fidelis,  civilis.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  following  a  false  analogy ;  e.  g,  mont-anus,  anser-i- 
nus,  &c.,  vir^-alis,  reg-alis,  &c.i 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel 
changes  (given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 


In  the  following  lists  many  words,  which  so  far  as  our  know-  748 
ledge  goes  are  primitive,  are  given  along  with  the  derivatives,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  consequently  arbitrary  nature  of  an 
attempt  to  separate  them,  partly  because,  as  was  said  above,  the 
ending  of  a  primitive  word  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  suffix,  and  consequently  to  have  been  applied  as  a 
suffix  in  the  formation  of  other  words.  The  word-endings  there- 
fore, under  which  the  Latin  words  are  here  arranged,  are  not 
Lecessarily,  though  they  are  usually  (except  as  regards  a  long  initial 
vowel,  cf.  §  747),  suffixes. 

These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.  e.  consisting  of  a  single 
vowel,  or  a  single  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  sometimes  compound, 
i.e.  consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  vowels.  Com- 
pound suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem 
which  is  itself  a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix,  though  origi- 
nally compound,  has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  simple  suffix ; 
e.  g.  -unciilo :  sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  which  has  ceased 
to  be  used  separately,  and  only  appears  now  to  be  suffixal;  e.g. 
-ginta,  §  794,  and  perhaps  -gno,  -monio,  -cinio,  &c. 

The  primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  according  to  the  749 
consonant  or  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  either  the  stem- 
suffix,  or,  in  consonant  nouns,  the  suffix  of  inflexions.  Subordinately 
to  this,  first  come  all  word-endings  which  have  the  stem-suffix  of 
nouns  of  the  first  class  (0  being  used,  for  convenience  sake,  as 
inclusive  of  a);  secondly,  word-endings  of  the  second  class.  The 
simplest  endings,  among  which  are  those  beginning  with  short 
vowels,  are  put  first;  then  such  compound  endings  as  have  a  conso- 

^  Key,  Z^/.  Gr.  §§  -227.  ■232. 
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nant  before  the  same  short  vowel;  then  simple  endings  with  long 
vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same  long  vowel.  The 
order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in  Books  I.  and  II.: 
the  order  of  the  words  is  alphabetical. 

The  lists  are  intended  to  be  fairly  complete,  except  in  those 
classes  of  derivatives  which  contain  too  numerous  instances  to  be 
conveniently  or  usefully  given.  Of  these  a  full  and  typical  selection 
is  given.  But  the  lists  do  not  as  a  rule,  though  they  do  sometimes, 
contain, 

(i)     Words  found  only  in  writers  later  than  Suetonius. 

(2)  Words  only  quoted  by  Nonius  or  Festus,  or  other  gram- 
marians, and  some  others  of  early  or  rare  use. 

(3)  Words  (especially  technical  or  scientific  words),  found 
only  and  seldom  in  Cato,  Varro,  Vitruvius,  Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder, 
Columella,  Petronius.     Many  such  are  however  given. 

(4)  Compounds  with  prepositions,  if  the  simple  form  is  also 
found. 

(5)  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 


CHAPTER   III.  ; 

LABIAL   NOUN-STExMS. 
i.     Stems  ending  in  -po,  -pi,  -p. 

-po       I.     Adjectives:  crispus,  curling;  lippus,  blear-eyed;  obstipus.  750 

bent. 

2.     Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine:  capus,  a  capon;  cippus,  a  post  or  upright  block; 
lupus,  a  ^olf  (comp.  Xu'/cos-,  §  66);  napus,  a  turnip;  ptlpus,  a  boy; 
rumpus  (Varr.),  a  'vine  branch;  scapus,  a  stetn  (comp.  scopse,  scipio, 
o-K^n-Tpov):^  scirpus,  a  rush;  sciUpus,  a  rough  stone  (scrupulus  more 
common);  stloppus,  a  slap;  struppus,  a  cord  (from  aTp6(})oi^)', 
verpus,  a  circumcised  man. 

p6pa,  a  sacrificing  priest  (i.e.  c6qva,  cf.  §  118). 

{h)  Feminine:  alapa,  a  slap;  c5pa,  a  barmaid  (comp.  caupo, 
KaTTTjXoy);  cidpa,  a  fault;  ciipa,  a  tub;  lappa, «  bur;  mappa,  a  nap- 
kin;  nSpa,  a   scorpion   (African   word?);   pulpa,  fleshy  substance; 
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pUpa,  a  girl ;  ripa,  a  stream  bank;  scopse  (pi.),  t^igs  (see  scapus)  ; 
sapa,  must  boiled  down  to  a  third  (comp.  otto?)  ;  stuppa,  tow ; 
talpa  (rarely  m.),  a  mole;  y2:&^2.,  flat  wine  (comp.  vap-or,  vap- 
idus);  vespa,  a  wasp  (comp.  acfyi]^). 

(c)     Neuter:   gausapum,    a  frieze  cloth   (cf.  §  410);  palpum, 
stroking  (only  found  in  ace.  and  abl.) ;  rapum,  a  turnip. 

-plio  lymptia,  water  (for  vvficfyr]  ?), 

-pi  apis  (f.),  a  bee  (comp.  e'/iTrts-,  a  gnat'):,    csepe  (n.),   an 

onion;  copis,  plentiful  (com,   op-?);  puppis  (f.),  a  ship's 

stern;  liipes   (f.),   a  rock  (nimp-6re);  ssepes   (f.),  a  hed^e  (comp. 

(T-qKO'Sy  §  66);  stirps  (f.),  a  stock;  turpis,  foul;  volpes  (f.),   a  fox 

(comp.  aXcOTT-T/l). 

-p  adeps  (m.  f.),  fat  (comp.  aXei<pa,  ointment,  cf.  §  174.  4); 

daps   (f.),   a  banquet  (comp.   ha-nreiv  to  de-vour.^   dairavr], 

de'iTTvov)-^   ops  (f.),  help  (comp.  a(j)-evos)]  stips,  a  small  gift  in  coin. 


Compound  stem-ending:  only  pulo,  §  860. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -bo,  -M,  -b. 

-bo       I.     Adjectives  :  acer-bus,  bitter  (comp.  aC(?ri-)  ;  albus,  white;  7.1 
balbus,  lispifig;  gibbus,  humped  (comp.  kvit-tqiv)',  orbus, 
bereft    (comp.    6p(^-av6s:)  \    prdbus,    honest ;    stiper-bus, 
haughty  (super). 

2.     Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine:  barbus,  a  barbel;  bulbus,  a  bulb  (j3o\^6s)', 
cibus,  food;  cdlumbus  (also  columba,  f.),  a  pigeon;  gldbus,  a  ball; 
limbus,  a  border  01  fringe;  lumbus,  a  loin;  mor-bus,  disease  {vaJbT-i); 
nimbus,  a  rain-cloud  (comp,  vic^i-osi  ntibes);  riibus,  a  bramble; 
tubus,  a  pipe. 

Galba  (see  Suet.  Galb.  3 ;  some  compare  Germ,  gelb,  yellow) ; 
scrib-a,  a  clerk  (scrib-6re,  §  744)- 

(b)  Feminine :  barba,  a  beard;  faba,  a  bean ;  gleba  or  glaeba,  a  sod; 
herba,  grass  (comp.  ferre,  (f)op^T],  (pepetv,  and  §  134);  juba,  a  mane; 
obba,  a  beaker;  teba,  a  hill  (old  Sabine  word);  sorbus,  a  ser-vice- 
tree;  tuba,  a  trumpet  (comp.  tiibus);  turba,  a  crowd  (comp. 
tur-ma). 

(c)  Neuter:  libum,  a  cake;  plumbum,  lead  (comp.  p.oKv^boi)\ 
sebum,  fat;  sorbiun,  a  sernjice-berry ;  tabum,  corrupt  matter;  ver- 
bum,  a  word  (comp.  fep-,  ipelv,  §  91). 

18 
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-bi  corMs  (m,  f.),  a  basket-  labes  (f.),  a  spot  (comp.  Xco/S/;,  752 

outrage)^  nubes  (f.),  a  cloud  (comp.  nebula,  i/e'0-os-); 
orbis  (m.),  a  round;  palumbes  (m.  f.),  a  donje  (comp.  columbus 
and  §  66);  plebs  (f.),  the  common  people  (comp.  ple-nus,  po-piil-us, 
7r\rj-6vsi  &c.) ;  piibes  (f.),  hair  of  commencing  manhood;  scobis  (f.), 
sawdust  (scab-6re);  scrobis  (m.  f.),  a  ditch;  tabes  (f.  §  411), 
decaying  matter  (comp.  TT^-zcetv);  urbs  (f.),  a  city  (comp.  orbis). 

-b  cselebs  (adj.),  unmarried. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -bimdo,  §  818;    -bulo,   -bill,  -tibili, 
§§  861,  875,  876;  -bSro,  -b6ri,  §§  886,  901;  -brio,  §  941. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -mo,  -mi,  -m. 

-mo  I.     Adjectives:  753 

al-mus,  nourishing.,  kind  (al-6re) ;  firmus,  firm ;  limus, 
sldeqjuays,  e.g.  limis  oculis,  out  of  the  corners  of  the  eyes  (for  lic-raus: 
comp.  obllqvus);  dpimus,  7^^',  rich;  simus,  7?fl/-«oW;  patrimus, 
hauijig  father  living  (patr-) ;  matrimus,  having  mother  living 
(matr-). 

bimus,  /wo  years  old;  trimus,  quadrimus  are  probably  com- 
pounds of  him-,  which  appears  uncontracted  in  Mem-p-s. 

2.     Substantives: 

(<2)  MascuHne:  anl-mus,  soul  (comp.  auefios);  ar-mus,  a 
shoulder  Joint  (ap-,  apaplaKeiv) ;  cala-mus,  a  reed  (probably  from 
/caXa/xos);  culmus,  a  stalky  haulm;  dClmus,  a  thicket  (for  dus-mus; 
comp.  bacr-vs)]  fimus,  dung;  fii-mus,  smoke  (cf.  §  99.  6);  grumus, 
a  heap  (of  dirt,  &c.) ;  bamus,  a  hook;  li-mus,  slime  (for  lit-mus; 
comp.  li-n-6re);  mimus,  an  imitator  (from  /il/zof?);  nummus,  a 
coin  (comp.  vopos) '-,  racemus,  a  bunch  of  berries  (comp.  pay-,  pa^) ; 
ra-mus,  a  branch  (for  rad-mus?  comp.  rad-ix,  pablvos)]  re-mus, 
an  car  (comp.  iperfjiov,  §  193);  scalmus,  a  thole,  is  borrowed  from 
a-KoXp-os- 

(h)  Feminine:  d6-mus,  a  house  (comp.  oep-eiv,  domi-nus); 
Mmus,  the  ground  (comp.  ^apac)]  pomus,  a  fruit-tree ;  ulmus,  an 
elm. 

anima,  breath  (see  animus) ;  bril-ma,  riuinter  solstice  (for  brevl- 
ma,  sc.  dies);  c6ma,  hair  of  head  (borrowed  from  Kopr])]  damma,  a 
hind;  fa.-msi,  fame  (fa-ri);  S.am-mdi,,fiame  (for  flag-ma;  comp.  flag- 
rare);  forma,  shape;  gem-ma,  a  bud  (for  gen-ma;  comp.  g6n-itiis): 
gluma,  a  husk  (gltlb-6re) ;  gro-ma,  a  surveyor'' s  rod  (from  yvd>p(x>v) ; 
lacrl-ma,  a  tear  (comp.  haKpv-^\  la-ma,  a  slough  (for  lac-ma;  comp. 
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lacus);  li-ma,  a  file;  mamma,  a  teat;  nor- ma,  a  standard  (perhaps 
from  yi/copt/z?)) ;  pal-ma,  the  palm  of  h arid  (comp.  iraka^rf)]  par-ma, 
a  light  shield;  pldma,  a  feather;  rima,  a  chink  (comp.  ric-tus) ; 
R6-ma,  stream-city}  (comp.  ru-o,  rlv-us,  pevfia:  so  Cors.,  Curt.); 
rtima,  a  breast;  spu-ma, /o^;??  (spu-ere) ;  squama,  a  scale  of  a  fish^ 
&c.;  striima,  a  tumour;  tama  (Lucil.),  a  s^xielUng  in  the  leg 
(tiimere?);  tra-ma,  a  ^^ueb;  tur-ma,  a  troop  (comp,  tur-ba);  victi- 
ma,  a  'victim  (victo-). 

(c)  Neuter:  arma  (pi.),  arms  (ap-.,  see  above) ;  pomum,  an  apple, 
fruit;  vdlema  or  volaema  (pi.),  a  kind  of  pears. 

-toio  or  -Imo.     On  the  vowel  preceding  m  see  §  224.     It  may  often  754 
be  that  this  vowel  belongs  to  the  stem,  not  to  the  suffix. 

{a)  Superlatives:  extre-mus,  outmost  (for  extra-imus) ;  i-mus, 
inmost,  at  the  bottom  (for  ia-imus) ;  inf-imus,  hiuest  (inf-gr,  §  885); 
min-imus,  least  (comp.  min-os-);  pltir-imus  (old  ploirumus,  §  264), 
most  (for  plo-ios-imus,  plur-imus;  with  plo-  comp.  ple-rique,  ttoX-vsj 
TrXe-i'cov) ;  postre-mus,  hindmost,  last  (for  postera-imus) ;  post-timus, 
esp.  last  born,  usually,  one  born  after  his  father'' s  death  (post;  but 
the  t  may  be  part  of  the  suffix;  cf.  §  ^is) ;  pri-mus  (for  pris-mus, 
for  pri-os-imus;  comp.  prior,  pris-tinus,  and  §  193.  2;  or  directly 
from  pri-,  a  locative  form  seen  in  pri-die;  or  for  pro-imus,  comp. 
TrpoTf pos,  Trpooros');  prox-imus,  nearest  (prdque  for  pr6pe?  comp, 
namque  and  nempe,  §  517);  smn-mus,  upmost  (for  sub-mus;  comp. 
sub,  sup-er);  supre-mus,  highest  (for  supra-imus).  In  Petron.  §  75, 
ipsimus,  ipsima  for  master,  mistress  (ipso-).  So  also  the  adv.  de- 
mum  {do-dunmost^,  at  length  (de). 

(b)  Ordinal  num.bers:  dScimus,  tenth  (for  decim-imus) ;  Septi- 
mus, se'venth  (for  septim-imus)  ;  qu6t-umus,  honv  manyth  (quot; 
formed  by  Plautus  in  imitation  of  Septimus) ;  no-nus  is  perhaps  for 
nSvimimus,  contracted  nomus,  by  assimilation  of  m  to  the  initial  n. 

-iss-iimo  or  -iss-imo,  for  -ios-umo ;  i.  e.  •fimo,  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  755 

the  comparative.  For  the  omission  or  absorption  of  the 
o  see  §§  214,  242.  For  the  formation  of  the  comparative  §  9 1 7 . 
The  double  s  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  indicate  the  length  of  the 
syllable  (which  moreover  is  accented),  partly  perhaps  to  preserve 
the  sound  of  s  sharp,  instead  of  s  flat  or  eventually  r  (cf.  §§  187, 
191.  5.  6).     For  the  ordinary  explanation  see  the  Preface. 

alt-iss-umus,  highest  (alto-,  altios-) ;  antiqv-iss-imus,  most  ancient 
(antiqvo-,  antiqvios-) ;  audac-iss-imus,  boldest  (audaci-,  audacios-) ; 
bSnS-ficent-iss-imus,  most  benenjolent  (benefico-,  beneacentios-,  as  if 
from  a  participial  form) ;  dign-iss-imus,  worthiest  (digno-,  dignios-) ; 
dilr-iss-imus,  hardest  (diiro-,  durios-) ;  felic-issimus,  happiest  (felici-, 
felicios-) ;  fertil-iss-imus,  most  fertile  (fertili-,  fertilios-);  frugalissi- 
mus,  thriftiest  (frugalios-,  as  if  from  frugalis,  for  which  frilgi,  §  11 08, 
is  used) ;  imbecill-iss-imus,  •weakest  (imbeciUo-  and  imbeciUi-,  im- 
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becillios-) ;  ips-issuraus  (Plaut.),  the  'very  man  (ipso-) ;  max-imus, 
greatest  (for  mags-inms  from  magis  for  magios-);  6c-iss-imus, 
swiftest  (ocios-,  comp.  o'/cu?) ;  neqiv-iss-itnus,  absolutely  good  for 
nothing  (necivios-  from  neqvam) ;  sever -iss-lmus,  strictest  (severe-, 
severios-) ;  ver'oeraDil-issimus  (Plaut..),  most  thrashable  (verbera- 
iDili-)  ;  and  many  others.     See  Appendix. 

>  These  suffixes  are  formed  in  the  case  of  a  few  superla-  756 
"^  ^  tives,  where  the  final  consonant  of  the  simple  adjective 
is  1  or  r.  Probably  they  are  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction, 
caused  by  the  desire  to  avoid  s  following  1  or  r  (cf.  §  193.  5.  c). 
The  double  1  or  r  may  be  the  result  of  assimilation  (§  176.  5),  or 
ev'"dence  of  the  length  of  the  syllable  (see  last  section).  Possibly 
the  apparent  analogy  of  altus,  altissimus,  &c.  m.ay  have  led  to 
acer,  acerrimus,  &c. 

facill-imus,  easiest  (facili-,  facilios-).  So  also  difficil-limus ; 
gracil-limus,  thinnest  (graciii-);  humil-limus,  loqjuliest  (humili-); 
simil-limus,  likest  (simili-)  and  dissiinillinms. 

acer-rimus,  sharpest  (acri-,  acrios-  for  ac§rios-);  asper-rimus, 
roughest  (aspero-,  asperiSs-);  celer-rimus,  quickest  (celeri-,  celdrios-); 
creber-rimus,  most  cro^vded  (crebro-,  crebrios-for  creberios-);  deter- 
ritnus,  <worst  (deterios-,  no  positive) :  saluber-rimus,  most  healthful 
(salubri-,  salubrios-)  ;  veter-rimus,  oUlest  (veterios-  from  vStus-).  So 
also  maturrinms  (oftener  maturissimus),  miser-rimus,  pulcer-rimus, 
tgnerrimus,  tseterrimus,  vaferrimus,  and  the  adverb  nilper-rime,  all 
from  0  stems;  pauperrinms,  tlberrimus,  from  consonant  stems. 

""     ^  V     if')    S3di-tumus,   a  sacristan    (sedi-);   fini-timus,   on  the -j 37 
- -imo  )      l^y^ers   (nni-);  leg-i-timus,  lawful  (Iqs-)'-,  mari-timus, 
bj  the  sea  (mari-). 

(U)    Superlatives: 

ci-tinms,  nearest  here  (ci-s ;  com.p.  ob-S,  iil-s) ;  dex-timus,  on  the 
extreme  right  (comp.  dex-ter,  Sf  |ta,  Se^trepo?) ;  ex-timus,  outmost 
(ex);  in-tinms,  inmost  (in);  op-timus,  best  (lit.  o'vermost,  upmost} 
ob-s;  comp.  e7r|^;  pes-simus,  nvorst  (lit.  bottom-mostl  p§d-;  or 
from  the  stem  of  pessmn?);  sinis-timus,  on  the  extreme  left  (only 
used  with  aiispicium;  comp.  sinis-ter) ;  vil-tinms,  furthest^  last 
(ul-s). 

sollistimum,  only  found  with  tripudium,  is  by  some  translated 
perfect,  and  derived  from  sollus  (Oscan  for  totus),  i.e.  solus. 

(c)  Ordinal  numbers  from  20th  to  90th  inclusive.  The  initial 
t  of  the  suffix  forms  with  the  final  t  of  the  stem  of  the  cardinal  ss, 
of  which  one  s  was  omitted;  and  in  post- Augustan  times  the  pre- 
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ceding  n  was  omitted  (see  ij  168).  Both  the  c  and  e  of  the  ordinal 
are  earlier  sounds  than  the  g  and  i  of  the  cardinal.  (Cf.  §§  104,  234). 
vicens-umus,  "vacesimus,  vigesimus  (all  found),  t^wentieth  (for 
vicenti-tumus ;  comp.  viginti,  vicies,  and  §  28.  2);  tricens-umus, 
&c.  thirtieth  (trigiata);  quadrages-imus, ybr/zV./^  (quadraginta).  So 
also  qvinqvagesimus,  sexagesimus,  septuagesinms,  octogesimus, 
nonagesimus,  and  perhaps  centes-imus,  hundredth^  for  centum-timus, 
centuntimus,  cententimus  (comp.  e.  g.  regendum  for  regundum). 

-es-iiino      Ordinal  numbers  from  200th  upwards  to  loooth  inclu-  758 

sive.  The  first  part  of  this  suffix  is  due  to  the  mistaken 
notion  that  in  the  lower  numbers  es  was  part  of  the  suffix,  instead  of 
(as  it  really  was)  the  representative  of  the  last  part  of  the  cardinal. 
It  is  possible  that  centesimus,  which  no  doubt  formed  the  immediate 
pattern  for  the  higher  numbers,  may  itself  be  a  product  of  this  false 
analogy. 

ducent-es-imus,  t^o  hundredth  (ducenti-) ;  trecentesimus,  three 
hundredth  (trecenti) ;  qvadringent-esimus,  four  hundredth  (quadrin- 
genti).  So  also  qvinqvagesimus,  sexcentesimus,  septingentesimus, 
octingentesimus,  nongentesimus,  mill-esimus,  thousandth  (mille), 
and  (in  Lucr.)  multesimus,  many-th  (multo-). 
-mi  fames,  hunger  (cf.  §  99).     Comp.  also  cacumis,  comis,  759 

rumis,  vermis,  &c.  §  412. 
-m  liiemps,  nvinter  (cf.  §  134,  and  for  the  P  §  70). 


Compound  stem-endings:   -mento,  -m6t,  §§   792,   806;  -mino, 
-m6n,  §§  825,  850;  -mnio,  §  934;  -monio,  §  935. 


iv.     Stems  ending  in  -vo,  -uo,  -vi. 

-vo  is  found  after  vov.-els,  or  1  or  r;  -uo  after  other  consonants  7^0 
(p,  -b;  c,  g;  t,  d,  n;  also  tr). 

-vo  I.     Adjectives: 

arvus  (rare),  ploughed  (comp.  ar-are) ;  cavns,  holloa  761 
(comp.  caelum,  KoiKoi) ;  calvus,  hald]  cur-vus,  cur-ved  (comp.  cir-cus, 
Kvp-Tosi  Kv\-X6s) ;  flavus,  golden  in  colour ;  fulvus,  ta^wny  (comp. 
fulgere) ;  furvus,  bronvn ;  gilvus,  dun;  gna-vus,  knoqjuing  (comp. 
gno-scere) ;  helvus,  yellow  (comp.  x^^'V^  x^^'P^^) '  Isevus,  on  left- 
hand  (comp.  Xatus)  ;  novus,  new  (comp.  veos)  ;  parvus,  small  (comp. 
par-cus,  Travpos)]  pravus,  wrong;  pri-vus,  single,  one's  own  (lit. 
standing  forward;  comp.  pri-mus,  §  754);  protervus,  frolicsome; 
ravus,  gray,  hoarse;  ssevus,  raging;  salvus,  safe  (comp.  ovXos, 
5X09,  s5ius);  scsQvns,  on  the  left  hand  (comp.  (TKaLos)]  tovYViS,grim; 
vivus,  li'ving  (cf.  §  129  c). 
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2.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  acervus,  a  heap;  alvus  (m.  f.  §  336),  the  belly; 
§,vns,  a  grandfather ;  cervus  {horned;  hence),  a  stag  (comp.  Kepaos)'-, 
clavus,  a  na'il^  helm;  clivus,  a  slope  (comp.  in-cli-nare,  /tXiVco) ;  cor- 
vns,  a  rauen  (comp.  comix,  icopa^) ;  clivus  (diva,  also  deus,  dea),  a 
god^  goddess;  favus,  a  honeycomb  cell;  milvus,  a  kite;  naBVUs,  a  mole 
on  the  body;  nervus,  a  jw-f-zu,  a  cord  (comp.  v^vpov)  ;  rivus,  a  stream 
(comp.  peli/,  fut.  peva-€iv)\  servus  (also  adj.  and  serva,  f.),  a  slaue 

Nerva,  a  family  name. 

(b)  Feminine:  calva,  a  skull,  or  bald  head;  caterva,  a  cro^ivd; 
clava,  a  club;  gingiva,  the  gum  of  the  teeth;  larva,  a  mask;  Minerva 
(old  Menerva) ;  malva,  the  mallow  (comp,  ij.a\dxr],  Hesiod) ;  dliva 
(also  61ea),  oliue;  comp.  e'Xaios)^  silva,  a  <tvood  (comp.  v\ri)\  stiva, 
a  plough  handle;  valva,  a  folding-door;  ulva,  sedge;  vulva,  the  qjuomb; 
iiva,  a  grape. 

(f)  Neuter:  savum,  an  age  (comp.  atcoi/,  §  91);  arvum,  a 
field  (comp.  apoco,  plough')]  erviim,  bitter  'vetch  (comp.  opajSos)] 
ovum,  an  egg  (comp.  Sop,  §  91);  urvum,  a  ploughtail  (comp. 
curvus  and  §  121.  3). 

-uo  I.     Adjectives:  762 

(a)  from  verb  stems :  amMg-uus,  on  both  sides,  ambiguous 
(amb-ig-6re) ;  assid-uus,  constayit  (adsid-ere) ;  csed-uus  (of  a  wood), 
for  cutting  (c^d-Sre) ;  congru-us,  suitable  (congru-Sre) ;  contig-uus, 
touching  (conting-6re) ;  contin-uus,  continuous  (continere) ;  decid-uus, 
falling  (decid-6re) ;  divid-uus,  parted  (divid-ere) ;  exig-uus,  small, 
orig.  precise  (esig-ere) ;  inggn-uus,  free-born  (ingign-6re) ;  inn6c-uus, 
harmless  (in,  noc-ere) ;  mut-uus,  by  <u)ay  of  change  (mtlta-re) ;  oc- 
cld-uus,  /i;^//z;^g■.•  hence,  from  the  sun,  'western  (occid-6re);  pasc-uus, 
(of  land)  for  grazing  (pasc-ere)  ;  perp§t-uus,  uninterrupted  (perpet- 
ere) ;  prsacip-uus,  taken  in  frofit,  i.  e.  chief  (prsecip-gre) ;  procid-uus 
(post- Aug.),  falUyig  forward  (procid-ere) ;  promisc-uus  (also  pro- 
miscus),  mixed  (prorniscere) ;  relic-uus  (also  relicus,  §  160.  7),  left 
behind,  remaining  (relinqv-gre) ;  rgsid-uus,  sunk  to  the  bottom  like 
dregs,  left  unused  (resid-ere) ;  rig-uus,  irrig-uus,  irrigated  (riga-re) ; 
succid-uus  (not  prse-Aug.),  sinking  (succid-ere) ;  vac-uus  (§  94.  2), 
empty  (vaca-re) ;  and  others. 

(fj)  from  substantives,  or  of  obscure  origin:  ann-iius,/or  a  year 
(anno-);  ard-uus,  lofty  (comp.  opQ-oi)\  cem-uus,  headlong;  fatuus, 
foolish;  menstr-uus,  inonthly  (mens-tr-i-  from  mensi-;  cf.  §904); 
mort-uus,  dead  (morti-);  stren-uus,  acti've;  Suus,  his  own;  tmxs,your; 
vld-uus,  widowed  (comp.  di-vid-ere ;  Germ,  wittwe,  Engl,  widow). 
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2.     Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  carduus,  a  thistle;  lituus,  an  augurs  crook; 
patr-uus,  a  father's  brother  (patr-). 

(h)  Feminine:  belua,  a  beast;  jan-ua,  a  gate  (jano-);  noct-ua, 
an  o-xul  (nocti-) ;  stat-ua,  a  statue  (statu-) ;  trua,  a  spoon. 

(c)     Neuter:  iobrad,  (^\.), purgati'ves  (iobri-). 

-i-YO  (For    some   words   where   the   i  is   apparently   radical  763 

see  §  761). 

1.  Adjectives: 

sest-iVTis,  of  summer  (sestu-,  heat') ;  adopt-ivus,  taken  by  choice 
(adopta-re);  cad-ivus  (Plin.),  falling  (cad-ere);  internec-ivus,  de- 
structi've  (interne c-a-re) ;  la^^c-iYus,  playful ;  noc-ivus  (Phsedr.,  Plin., 
but  nocuus,  Ov.),  hurtful  (ndcere);  rgcid-ivns,  restored  (rScid-ere); 
sement-ivus,  for  sowing  (sementi-);  subsSc-ivus,  cut  0^,  spare 
(subs6c-are) ;  tempest-ivns,  seasonable  (tempos- ;  either  the  t  is  due 
to  a  false  analogy  with  sestivus,  or  the  word  may  be  shortened  for 
tempestativus) ;  v6c-ivus  (or  vac-ivus),  early  form  for  vacaus 
(vaca-re). 

2.  Substantives:  Gradivns  (once  Gradivus),  a  name  of  Mars; 
sai-iva,  spittle  (sal,  salt). 

-t-ivo         i.e.   -ivo,  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  past  participle.  764 
(Only  passivus  exhibits  the  s,  and  that  is  not  earlier  than 
Appuleius). 

I.     Adjectives: 

{a)  General:  ac-t-ivus,  active,  practical  (agere);  adoptivus, 
adoptinje  (comp.  adoptare,  frequentative  in  form) ;  cap-t-ivus,  cap- 
tured (cape-re);  collec-tivus  (post- Aug.),  collected  (collig-§re) ; 
condi-tivus,  stored  (cond-ere) ;  fes-tivus,  gay,  handsome  (festo-) ; 
fugi-t-ims,  run-a-vjay  (fuge-re);  fur-t-ivus,  stolen  (comp.  fura-ri); 
insi-t-ivus,  ^rfl/?^ii  (inserere) ;  instaura-t-ivus  (Cic),  renewed  (m- 
staurare) ;  lUcra-t-ivus,  counted  as  gain  (lucra-re-) ;  na-t-ivus,  born, 
self  grown  (na-sc-i-);  prseroga-t-ivus,  first-asked  (prserog-are) ; 
sa-t-ivus,  for  sowing  (sg-r6re) ;  sta-t-ivus,  stationary  (stare) ; 
sec-t-iVTis  (Col.,  Plin.),  split  (secare);  subdi-t-ivus,  supposititious 
(sub-dere) ;  v6-t-ivus,  'vo-zved  (v6-vere)  ;  and  others  little  used. 

(b)  Technical  terms  in  rhetoric,  grammar,  &c. :  def ini-tivus, 
explanatory  (def  inire)  ;  demonstra-tirus,  laudatory  (demonstra-re) ; 
liorta-tivus,  hortatory  (horta-ri);  lauda-tivus,  laudatory  (lauda-re); 
ratiocina-tivus,  of  reasoning  (ratio cina-ri) ;  transla-tivus,  transferred 
(translato-) ;  and  others.     Similarly  in  grammar  (in  Quintilian), 
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ablativTis,  accusativus,  dativus,  nominativus,  possessivus,  rSlativus ; 
and  others  in  later  waiters. 

2.     Substantives:  donativum  (post-Aug.),  a  largess  (dona-re). 

-vi  avis  (f.),   a  bird;  brgvis,  short  (comp.  ^paxvs,  §  129);  765 

civis  (nn.),  a  citizen  (comp.  qvi-es,  Kel-ixm,  Curt.); 
clavis  (f.),  a  key  (comp.  claud§re,  Kkeis,  kXt^i?)  ;  gravis,  bea'vy  (comp. 
(Bapvs,  as  glans  with  IBakavos)]  16vis,  light  (comp.  iXaxvs^  §  129); 
navis  (f.),  a  ship  (comp.  vavs);  niv-  (nom,  nix.,  f.;  cf.  §  129.  2c); 
sno^iu  (comp.  vKJj-eros} '■,  pelvis  (f.),  a  basin;  ravis  (f.),  hoarseness 
(^comp.  rau-cus);  sva-vis,  s-weet  (comp.  svad-us,  rjh-vs)- 

-ui  grus  (f.),  a  crane  (comp.  yepavos)'-,  lues  (f.),  pestilence 

(comp.  Aot/xoy);  strues  (f.),  a  heap  (comp.  stru-ere, 
ster-ngre);  sus  (m.  f.),  a  pig  (comp.  vs)]  tenuis,  thin  (comp.  ten- 
ders, t6n-er,  ravaos). 


V.     Stems  ending  in  -fo. 
oflFa,  a  morsel;  riifus,  red;  scrofa,  a  sow;  tofus,  tufa  stone.  766 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GUTTURAL   NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending^  in  -co,  -qvo;  -cu,  -ci,  -qvl;  -c,  -qv. 
I.     Stems  ending  in  -co,  -qvo. 
-CO  I.    Adjectives: 

seqvus,  le^vel;  averruncus,  a'vertingj  csecus,  blind;  cascus,  767 
old;  cdruscus,  flashing;  flaccus,  flabby;  fuscus,  dark  coloured;  lus- 
cus,  one-eyed;  mancus,  m.aimed;  parous,  thrifty;  paucus,^a;  (comp. 
TTav'pos) ;  Plancus  (piano-  ?) ;  prisons,  ancient  (prins) ;  raucus  (for 
ravicus),  hoarse  (ravi-) ;  reciprdcus,  back^ivards  and  forwards  (r6- 
co,  pr6-co,  derivatives  of  re  and  pro;  Key,  Essays,  p.  74  sq.);  siccus, 

^  On  suffixes  with  -c  see  Key,  Philol.  Soc.  Trans,  for  1856. 
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dry  (for  siti-cus  from  sitis,  thirstt)]  spurcus,  dirty,  tnmcus,  lopped; 
vescus,  small. 

2.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  abacus,  a  table  or  board;  arcus  (arqvus),  a  bozu 
(see  §  395);  circus,  a  ring  {kp'lkos-,  Horn.);  c6cus  (coqvus),  a  cook; 
ecus  (ecLVUs),  a  horse  (comp.  IWos-,  §  118) ;  fiscus,  a  basket;  floccus, 
a  flock  of  nvool;  focus,  a  hearth;  fucus  (i),  sea^joeed  (comp.  <pvKos, 
Horn.);  (2)  a  drone;  hircus,  a  goat;  jocus,  a  joke;  juncus,  a 
bulrush;  juven-cus,  a  bullock  (juv6n-);  lacus,  a  pool  (ct  §§  395,  776); 
16cus,  a  place;  lucus,  a  gro've;  maccus,  a  clo^jon  (comp.  [xaKKoav,  to 
moan);  Marcus,  hammer?  a  Roman  prasnomen;  miicus,  snot  (comp. 
mungere);  picus,  a  <woodpecker;  porcus,  a  pig;  prdcus,  a  suitor 
(comp.  pr6ca-ri);  saccus,  a  bag  (comp.  craK/cos-);  soccus,  a  slipper; 
siicus,  juice  (comp.  otto?,  §  107);  sulcus,  a  furrorjj  (comp.  oKkos-, 
eXK€Lv);  truncus,  a  lopt  stem  (see  above);  vicus,  a  street  (comp. 
oLKos) ;  vopiscus  (see  Plin.  7.  10,  §  8). 

Roman  family  names:  Murcus;  SSugca  (sSn6c-,  old);  Tucca. 

(^b)  Feminine:  ficus,  aflg-tree;  ruscus  (or  ruscum,  n. ?)  butchers 
broom. 

acLva,  luater;  area,  a  chest  (comp,  arcere,  dpKelv) ;  bacca,  a  berry; 
braccse  (pi.),  breeches;  bucca,  a  cheek;  esca,  food  (6d-,  6d6re,  esse, 
to  eat) ;  furca,  a  fork ;  juvenca,  a  heifer  (see  above) ;  labrusca,  a 
<wild  'vine;  marisca,  a  kind  of  fg;  mica,  a  grain;  mollusca,  a  soft 
nut  (molli-);  musca,  a  fly  (comp.  ^vTa  for  p.vcria\')\  orca,  a  ^hale^ 
a  tun;  Parcee  (pi.)?  Fates  (from  pax-ti-,  the  apportionersf  comp. 
fiolpai,  pepos:  or  eulogistic  from  parc-Sre,  to  spare]) -^  porca,  (i)  a 
furrow;  (2)  a  farro-uu^  i.  e.  a  so^w  (cf.  Key,  Essays,  p.  95) ;  posca, 
an  acid  drink ;  lica,  a  <iuoman^s  'veil ;  sica,  a  dagger;  spica,  an  ear  of 
corn;  tricse  (pi.),  trifles;  vacca,  a  co^. 

(c)     Neuter:    molluscum,    a  fungus   (molli-);   naucum  (?),    a 
trifle  (?);  tesca  (tesqva,  pi.),  nvaste places;  viscum,  mistletoe  (comp. 
l^os). 
i-co  i.e.  (usually)  -co,  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

I.  Adjectives:  Afri-cus,  of  the  Afri  (Afro-);  belli-eus,  76S 
of  <uiar  (bello-);  civi-cus,  of  a  citizen  (civi-);  classi-cus,  of  a  class, 
esp.  the  fleet  (classi-) ;  Creti-cus,  of  Crete  (Creta-) ;  ddmini-cus,  of 
a  master  (domino-);  fullon-icus,  of  a  fuller  (fuUon-);  Germani-cus, 
of  Germans  (Germane-);  lubricus,  slippery;  mangon-icus  (Plin., 
Suet.),  of  a  dealer  (mangon-)  ;  medi-cus,  of  healing  (mgd§-,  mederi); 
modi-cus,  moderate  (m6do-);  publi-cus,  public  (populo-,  cf.  §  69); 
sonti-cus,  dangerous  (sonti-,  guilty);  tetri-cus,  rough  (comp. 
tsetro-  ?) ;  iliii-cus,  single  (oino-) ;  urbi-cus,  of  the  city  (urbi-). 

Also  common  in  Greek  w^ords;  e.g.  comicus,  grammaticus, 
poeticus,  &c. 
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2.    Substantives: 

(«)    Masculine:  vili-cus  (vilica),  a  farm  steward  (villa-). 

{h)  Feminine:  alica  (lialiea),  spelt;  brassica,  cabbage;  fabri-ca, 
a  manufacture  (fabro-) ;  fSricse  (pi.),  see  Juv.  3.  38;  fulica  (fulix), 
a  coot]  mani-cse  (pi.),  glo-ves^  handcuffs  (manu-);  p6d-ica,  a  snare 
(pgd-, /oo/) ;  ridica,  a  umeprop;  siliqva,  a  pod;  sublica,  a  pile  for 
a  bridge,  &c.;  tunica,  a  shirt;  v6mi-ca,  a  rwming  abscess  (vomSre, 
cf.  §  698). 

(f)    toxicum,  poison,  orig.  for  smearing  arrows  (jo^ov). 

-ti-co         i.  e.  -co  added  to  real  or  presumed  adjectives  in  -to.  769 

I.  Adjectives:  dSmesticus,  of  home  (ddmo-;  comp. 
modestus,  §  789;  agrestis,  §  808);  Ligus-ticus,  of  the  Ligurians 
(Ligus-) ;  rus-ticus,  of  the  country  (r&s-). 

a.  Substantives:  can-ticum,  a  song  (can-to-,  cangre);  man- 
tica,  a  bag;  pertica,  a  pole;  sciitica,  a  nvhip  (comp.  sctitum,  a  leathern 
shield)]  tri-ticum  (threshed)  <ivheat,  corn  (tri-to-,  tSrere). 

-ati-co        I .    Adjectives :  aquaticus,  li'vlng  in  or  near  <water  (aqua-);  770 

erraticus,  ccoayidering  (errare);  fanaticus,  inspired  (fano-); 
lymphaticus,  of  the  frenzied  (lymphato-,  lympha-);  silvaticus,  of  a 
^ivood  (silva-) ;  venaticus,  for  hunting  (venari-) ;  nmbraticus,  of  ths 
shade  (umbra-);  vdlaticus,  nvijiged  (v61a-re,  to  fly). 

2.    Substantives:  \iaXicvjoa.,  journey-supplies  (via-;  comp.  viator). 

"  "      [       I.    Adjectives:   fame-licus,   starving  (famg-);  Mu-lcus,  771 
'       gaping    (Ma-re;    cf.   §    204.    %  e)\    pStu-lcus,  frolicsome 
(pet-gre,  cf.  §  657,  and  comp.  pgttll-ans).  j 

2.  Substantives:  bilbul-cus,  an  ox-tender,  i.e.  a  ploughman 
(b6v-  whence  bUbiilus,  cf.  §  76.  2);  sub-ulcus,  a  s'whieherd  (su- 
for  s6v-?  or  perhaps  the  word  is  simply  formed  in  imitation  of 
bubulcus) ;  remulcum  (only  in  abl.  s.),  a  to^rape  (probably  from 
Greek;  comp.  pvfiovXKelv,  Polyb.). 

vitricus,   a    stepfather;   nSverca,    a   stepmother    (n6vo-; 
comp.  vios-i  veapos). 

"iavo^^l      Adjectives:    ant-iqvus,    ancient    (for    antinqvus?    from  77: 
ante,  but  cf.  §  774);  long-inqvus,  distant  (longo-);  prSp- 
inqvus,  near  (prdpe). 

(In  obliqvus  the  q  is  radical;  comp.  lic-!nus,  Xe'x-pio?). 

-aco  mer-acus,  pure  (of  wine  without  water;   m6ro-);   6p- 77 

acus,  shady;  clo-aca.  a  sewer  (cluere  old  =purgare:  comp. 
kXv-^hv). 
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-•aco  23r-uca,  'verdigris  (ses-) ;  cad-ucus,  falling  (cad-6re) ;  car- 

ruca,  a  carriage]  eruca,  a  caterpillar.^  colcwort;  festuca, 
a  stalk;  fistuca,  a  pile-dri'ver ;  lact-uca,  a  lettuce  (lacti-) ; 
mand-ucus,  a  che-uuer  (mand-ere);  sabucus  (sambucus), 
f.,  elder-tree;  verruca,  a  ^wart. 

-ico  The  i  seems  to  be  at  least  in  some  cases  the  result  of  con-  774 

traction  with  a  final  vowel ;  e.  g.  =  oi,  ei,  &c. 

1.  Adjectives:  tva-icviS,  friendly  (ama-re);  ant-icus,  in  front 
(ante);  apr-icus,  sunny;  mend-icus,  of  beggars;  post-icus,  behind 
(post,  old  poste)  ;  piid-icus,  shamefast  (pudere). 

2.  Substantives:  formica,  an  ant;  lect-ica,  a  sedan  (lecto-); 
lor-ica,  a  breast-plate  (of  leathern  tho7igs;  loro-);  lumbricus,  a 
^wrm;  Nas-ica  (m.),  (naso-);  rubr-ica,  red  paint.,  red  heading 
(rubro-) ;  vesica,  a  bladder;  umbil-icus,  the  na^vel  (comp.  6fi(})aX6s) ; 
urtica,  a  nettle  (comp.  ilr-gre).     See  also  in  §  767.  2  Z*. 

1-aco  ^gypt-i-acus,  of  ^gypt  (^gypto-) ;  CSrinttiiacus,  of  Co-  775 

rinth  (Cdrintlio-) ;  NH-i-acus,  of  the  Nile  (NHo-). 


2. 

-cu  See  §  395.     acus  (m.  f.),  a  needle  (comp.  ac-6r,  aK-co/cT/);  776 

arcus  (m.),  a  bo^v;  ficus  (f.),  a  figtree;  lacus  (m.),  a 
pool  (comp.  lactina,  la-ma,  Xa.K-o'i.f  \aKKos)\  P§cu  (n.),  a  head  of 
cattle;  porticus  (f.),  a  colonnade  (comp.  portu-);  qvercus  (f.),  an 
oak;  spgcus  (m.),  a  ca-ve  (comp.  aTreos). 

-ci  arx  (f.),  a  citadel  (comp.  arcere) ;   calx  (f.),  (i)  chalky 

(2)  a  heel;  diQcis,  s^eet  (comp.  yXuKos) ;  fascis  (m.),  a 
bundle;  faex  (f.),  dregs;  fauces  (m.  pf.),  throat;  lanx  (f.),  a  dish; 
lux  (f.),  light;  merx  (f.),  merchandise;  piscis  (m.),  a  fish;  torqvis 
(m.),  a  collar  (comp.  torqvere,  to  t<wist^. 

-c  crux  (f.),  a  cross;  dux  (m.),  a  leader;  fax  (f.),  a  link; 

fraces  (m.  pi.),  oil-dregs;  nex  (f.),  death;  nux  (f.),  a  nut; 
prex  (not  found  in  nom.  s.),  (f.),  a  prayer;  trux,  cruel;  vic-em 
(m.  f.),  a  change;  vox  (f.),  a  'voice. 

-Sc  (-ic)     This  is  a  diminufwal  suffix,  and  forms  substantives.  777 

apex  (m.),  the  top  point;  carex  (f.),  sedge;  caudex, 
codex  (m.),  a  tree-trunk.,  nvooden  tablets;  cimex  (m.),  a  bug;  cort- 
ex (m.  f.),  bark  of  a  tree;  culex  (m.),  a  gnat;  forfex  (m.  f.), 
scissors;  friitex  (m.),  a  shrub;  ilex  (f.),  an  ilex;  imbr-ex  (m.),  a 
tile  (imbri-);    latex   (m.),  rjoater;    mtlrex    (m.),  the  purple  fish; 
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psel-ex,  pel-ex  (f.),  a  concubine  (a  transcription  of  7raXXa0;  podex 
(m.);  poUex  (m.),  a  thumb;  pulex  (m.),  a  flea  (comp.  y^vKKa)\ 
pumex  (m.),  a  pumice  stone-,  ramex  (m.),  a  (branching)  bloodvessel 
(ramo-);  rumex  (m.  f.),  sorrel-,  sen-ex  (m.),  an  old  man  (comp, 
eVos);  silex  (m.  f.),  flint;  sorex  (m.),  a  shrew  mouse  (comp.  vpa^)-^ 
vort-ex,  vert-ex  (m.),  a  ^whirl,  the  top  of  a  thing  (vert-ere). 

(Ju-dex,  arti-fex,  au-spex,  simplex,  Sec.  are  compounds;  obices 
from  obicere;  illex  from  illicere.     See  §  395.) 

-ic  append-ix  (f.),  an  appe?idage  (append-ere) ;  cox-end-ix  (f.),  778 

the  hip  (coxa-);  filix  (f.),  a  firn;  forn-ix  (m.),  a  'vault 
(fomo-,  an  even)-,  larix,  a  larch]  salix,  a  q.uillo'w  (comp.  iXiKt])-, 
stru-ix  (f.),  a  heap  (strui-,  struere);  var-ix,  a  dilated  'vein  (varo-); 
and  a  few  others  (see  §  440). 

-aci  I.    Adjectives;  almost  all  from  verb  stems:  779 

aud-ax,  daring  (audere) ;  cap-ax,  capacious  (capg-re) ; 
conttlm-ax,  oZ'j/i««/'f  (tumere) ;  dic-ax,  qxiitty  (die-,  comp.  maledic-us); 
6d-ax,  eating  away  (ed-ere);  effic-ax,  efl^ectual  (fac6-re);  6max, 
fond  of  making  purchases  (Sm-ere) ;  fall-ax,  decepti've  (fall-ere) ; 
fgr-ax,  fruitful  (fer-re)  ;  lug-ax,  runaway  (fiigg-re) ;  ftir-ax,  thievish 
(fura-ri) ;  16qv-ax,  talkatinje  (loqvi) ;  mend-ax,  lying  (comp.  men- 
ti-ri)  ;  min-ax, .  threatening  (mina-ri) ;  mord-ax,  biting  (mor-dere) ; 
nug-ax,  trifling  (nuga-ri) ;  proc-ax,  forwiard  in  manner  (pr6c§,-re) ; 
pugn-ax,  quarrelsome  (pugna-re) ;  rap-ax,  rapacious  (rapg-re) ; 
sag-ax,  sagacious  (comp.  prse-sagi-re) ;  sal-ax,  lustful  (salire) ; 
sgqv-ax,  pursuing  (seqvi) ;  perspic-ax,  clear-sighted  (spece-re) ;  tag- 
ax,  light-fingered  (tag-,  tangere) ;  ten-ax,  tenacious  (tdnere) ;  ver-ax, 
truthful  (vero-)  ;  pervic-ax,  stubborn  (vi«c-ere)  ;  viv-ax,  Ufefull,  long- 
lived  (viv-6re) ;  v6r-ax,  voracious  (v6ra-re) ;  and  some  others  little 
used. 

2.     Substantives:  fom-ax  (f.),  a  kiln  (forno-) ;  pax  (f.),  peace. 
Also  (v^rith  suffix  -ac):  lim-ax  (f.),  a  slug  (limo-). 

-oci  Adjectives:    atr-ox,    cruel  (atro-,   black)',    fgr-ox,    high-  780 

spirited  (fero-,    'wild)-,    solox,    coarse  (of  wool,   only  in 
Festus);  vel-ox,  swift  (v61a-re?). 

Substantive:  C6I-0X  (f.),  flj/a'c^/ (comp.  cgl-er,  kcXt^s). 
-ec  alex  ({.),flsh  brine;  verv-ex  (m.),  a  wether. 

-ici  I.     Adjectives:    fel-ix,  happy;   pemix,  active  (ni-ti,  cf.  7S1 

§707)- 
-ic  1.     Substantives;  all  feminine. 

cervix,  a  neck-bone  (?),  the  neck;  cor-n-ix,  a  cro<w  (comp. 

cor-vus,   Kop-cov-r],  Kop-a^);  coturnix,  a  quail;  jUn-ix,  a 
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heifir  (jiiv6n-) ;  lodix,  a  blanket-  rad-iz,  a  root  (comp.  p'l^a^  and  per- 
haps pa^Luos,  taper ^  ra-mus) ;  viMx,  a  <weal. 

matr-ix  (f.),  a  breeder  (mater);  ntltr-ix  (f.),  nurse  (nutrire), 
are  formed  as  if  analogous  to  the  words  in  the  next  section. 

^  " '^_  ..  I  Semi-adjectival   feminine   substantives   corresponding   to  782 
^"  "^"^^v )  nouns  in  -tor.     The  t  is  the  participial  or  supine  suffix. 

When  used  as  adjectives  they  have  -i  stems  (e.g.  victricia, 

ultricia,  §  414). 

accusa-trix  (Plant,  twice),  accuser  (accusa-);  adjtl-trix,  helper 
(adjiiva-re) ;  al-trix,  nouns  her  (al-gre);  ama-trix  (Plant.,  Mart.), 
a  mistress  (ama-re) ;  bella-trix,  a  ^warrior  (bella-re) ;  cicatrix,  a 
scar;  conserva-trix  (Cic.  oxxa),  preser^jer  (serva-re);  contem-p-trix, 
despising  (contemn-gre) ;  crea-trix,  a  creator  (crea-re) ;  cul-trix,  a 
cultivator  (c61-6re) ;  educa-trix,  trainer  (edUca-re) ;  expul-trix,  ex- 
peller  (pell-Sre,  pul-sum,  §  152.  3);  g6n6-trix,  a  mother  (g§ii-,  gig- 
n§re) ;  gubema-trix,  directress  (gubema-re) ;  impera-trix,  commander 
(impera-re) ;  indaga-trix,  a  tracker  out  (indaga~re) ;  inven-trix,  disco- 
'verer  (ven-i-re) ;  m§re-trix,  a  courtesan  (mgrere) ;  moli-trix  (Suet.), 
a  contriver  (mo]i-ri) ;  na-trix,  a  ^iuater-snake  (na-re) ;  obst6-trix, 
a  mid<wife  (stare,  cf.  §  645);  tex-trix  (Mart.),  'webster^  i.e.  female 
'wea'ver  (tex-gre) ;  tons-trix,  a  barber  (tondere,  §  160.  3);  vena-trix, 
huntress  (venare) ;  vic-trix,  conquering  (vi;^c§re) ;  ul-trix,  a'venging 
(ulc-isci,  cf.  §  no.  2);  and  some  others. 

In  matrix,  nutrix  (for  nutritrix?),  tr  belongs  to  the  stem. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -coso,  -iculoso,  §  814;  -cundo,  §820; 
-cino,  -cion,  §§  840,  853;  -cMo,  -unculo,  -usculo,  §§  862 — 864; 
-cero,  -cgri,  §§  887,  902;  -aceo,  -flceo,  §§  920,  921;  -cio,  -ticio, 
-cinio,  §§  930,  931,  936. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -go,  -gvo ;  -gi,  -g,  -gvi.  7S3 

In  most  of  these  words  the  g  belongs  to  the  stem. 

-go  I.     Adjectives:    largus,   bountiful;   longns,   long;    sagus 

(usually  saga,  i.^,  foretelling  (comp.  sag-ax)  ;  vagus,  wan- 
dering; valgus,  bo-iV-legged  (comp.  var-us). 

2.     Substantives: 

alga,  seaweed;  bulga,  a  bag  (Gallic  word) ;  caliga,  a  half  boot 
(comp.  calc-eus);  fagus  (f.),  a  beech-tree  (comp.  cf)T]y6s,  oak) -^  fraga 
(pi.),  strawberries;  fug-a,  fight  (comp.  cjivyi])',  fungus,  a  mushroom 
(comp.  acjioyyos) '1  jug-um,  a  joke  (comp.  C'^yov,  §  141);  merg-us, 
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a  d'l'ver-fo^l  (merg-§re) ;  mergse.  (pi.),  a  t<nvo-prong  fork;  nilgse 
(pi.),  trifles  (comp.  nauco-);  pagus,  a  tullage;  plaga,  (i)  a  region^ 
(2)  a  snare;  plag-a,  a  blo^iv  (comp.  pla/zg-Sre,  TrXT^o-o-eti',  ttXt;-)/!;); 
rdgus,  a  funeral  pile  (rgg-6re);  rilga,  a  crinkle;  sagum,  a  soldier's 
blanket,,  said  by  Polybius  to  be  a  Celtic  word;  but  comp.  o-ayr], 
harness^]  strig-a,  a  s<wathe  (comp.  stri;2g- gre) ;  tergmn,  a  back; 
t5g-a,  a  cloak  (tSg-§re);  virga,  a  scjuitch  (comp.  vir-ere?). 

-gvo  lingva,  the  tongue  (linggre,  to  lick'), 

-gi  ambages  (f.  pi.),  goings  round  about  (ami),  ag-6re);  com-  7S4 

pages  (f.),  a  fastening  (compawg-6re) ;  contages  (f.),  con- 
tagion (com,  ta«g-ere);  jGgis  (2id].),  fresh;  propages  (f.), 
offspring  (comp.  propaga-re);  stra-ges  (f.),  destruction 
(comp.  stemSre,  stra-to-). 

-g  conjunx,  a  consort  (com,  jiig-) ;  fiiig-em  (f.  no  nom.  sing.), 

fruity  corn;  grex  (m.),  a  flock;  lex  (f.),  a  lanv  (leg-§re,  to 
choose})',  rex(m.),«/^i;z^(reg-dre);  strix(f.),  ascreech-o^ul. 

-gvi  angvis  (m.f.),  a  snake  (comp.  "xi?) ',  niwgvis  (f.  nix),  snovj 

(comp.  pLcfi-eToi) ;  pingvis,  fat  (comp.  Traxvs) ;  imgvis 
(m.),  a  Jiail  (comp.  ovv^). 


Compound  stem-endings:    -gno,  §  826;   -gSn,    -ag6n,    -ilagSn, 
-ugdn,  -igSn,  §  845;  -gneo,  §  922. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -ho,  -hi. 
traha,  a  sledge;  v6hes,  a  cart  load  (v6h-gre).  785 


CHAPTER    V. 
DENTAL   NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -to  {or  -so  njohen  presumably  arisen  from 
a  dental). 

-to  Adjectives  of  quantity: 

Qvan-tus,    honx)  great   (quam) ;    qvar-tus,   fourth    (for  7S6 
qyatvortus  from  qvattvor);  qvin-tus  (for  qvinctus),^?/}'^  (qvinqve); 
qu6-tus,  ho^iv  great  (a  part) ^  i.e.  <ivhat  number  (qvo-,  comp.  qvot); 
sex-tus,  sixth  (sex);  tan-tus,  so  great  (tarn);  t6-tiis,  so  many-th; 
totus,  <whole, 

Comp.  Is-tus  (iste),  that;  ipsus  (ipse),  self. 
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-to  (-so)     I.    Adjectives:  787 

{a)  Participles,  expressing  completed  action^  done  in  the 
case  of  deponent  verbs,  and  some  others  (§§  734,  735) ;  suffered  in 
the  case  of  verbs  having  also  an  active  voice,  and  in  many  deponents 
(§  734). 

A  full  enumeration  is  given  in  §§  689 — 709.  See  also  §§  734,  735. 

{h)  Participles,  or  words  of  similar  formation,  used  as  adjec- 
tives of  quality.     (For  -ato,  &c.  see  below.) 

al-sus,  cool  (alg-ere) ;  al-tus,  high  (al-6re,  to  nourish^ ;  ap-tus, 
fit  (api-sc-i);  artus,  narrow  (arcere,  10  confne)]  assus,  roast  (comp. 
a^co);  blaesus,  lisping  (comp.  jSXaiaos,  bandy-legged)]  briltus,  brute; 
cassus,  empty]  castus,  chaste  (comp.  Kaddpos)]  catus,  sharp;  cel-sus, 
high  (cell-gre,  to  strike'^);  cer-tus,  sure  (cer;z-er8);  crassus,  thicA; 
cunctus,  all  (covinc-ire) ;  curtus,  docked  (comp.  Kelpco) ;  decrgpitus 
{that  has  cracked  off:),  njuorn  out  (crepare);  densus,  thick  (comp. 
haa-vs)'-,  disser-tus,  fluent  (dissgrere,  to  ^ij^/^jj) ;  elixus,  boiled 
(comp.  laxus,  prolixus) ;  fal-sus,  false  (failure) ;  fastus  (nSfastus), 
la-Mfd  (fas);  fessus,  <weary  (fati-sc-i,  to  gape)]  fes-tus,  festi've 
(comp.  fer-ia);  fe-tus,  pregnant  (comp.  fe-mina,  fe-cundus,  §  99.  6) ; 
fXQtu.^,  relying;  glutus,  tenacious^  soft  (§  690);  gxaAVLS^  pleasing; 
Mrtus,  shaggy;  infes-tus,  set  on  (cf.  §  704.  n.);  iavitiis,  un^ojilling 
(for  in-vic-tus?  comp.  FeK-,  eVwi/);  ir-ri-tus,  i?ieffectual  (r^vi);  Jus- 
tus, just  (jus-);  laetus,  cheerful;  lassus,  tired;  latus,  broad  (for 
tlatus,  borne ^  cf.  §  176.  3);  laxus,  loose;  lau-tus',  splendid  (lavare); 
lentus,  pliant;  mac-tus,  made  great  (comp.  mag-nus) ;  maestus,  sad 
(mssrere);  maaifestus,  hand-struck^  i.e.  palpable  (§  704.  n.);  mul- 
tus,  much;  mustus,  neqxi;  mtltus,  dumb  (comp.  mussare;  also  ixv^iv^ 
to  close  the  eyes);  obesus  (o'uereaten^  i.e.),  fat  (ed-ere) ;  psetus,  blink- 
eyed;  pgr-osus,  hating  (comp.  od-ium)  ;  plautus,^^/;  piitus,  cleared^ 
hence  quite  (pti-tare,  frequentative,  to  prune) ;  russus,  red  (comp. 
€pv6-p6s) ;  sal-sus,  salt  (sallre) ;  sanc-tus,  holy,  good  (sane-ire) ;  sen- 
tus,  squalid  (comp.  sent-ina) ;  si-tus,  placed  (si«-6re) ;  spissus,  cro<wd- 
ed;  stultus,  foolish  (comp.  stdl-idus);  sUbitus,  sudden  (sub-i-re); 
sublestus  (Plant.),  <weak;  taci-tus,  silent  (tacere);  ter-sus,  neat  (ter- 
gere,  to  <wipe);  vastus,  ^waste,  huge;  v6g6-tus,  act  I've  (§  693). 

a.     Substantives:  788 

(a)  Masculine:  accensus,  an  apparitor  (accensere);  cossus,  a 
ivorm;  also  as  proper  name  (from  qjurinkled  skin);  digitus,  a  fnger 
(comp.  haKTvkos,  deiKvveLv,  dic6re) ;  fiisus,  a  spindle;  grossus,  an 
unripe  fg;  guttus,  a  bottle;  Lortus,  a  garden  (cf.  §  134);  lacertus, 
(i)  the  muscle  of  the  upper  arm.;  (2)  «  lizard;  lectus,  a  couch  (comp. 
Xe^or,  XeKTpov)]  liber-tus,  a  freedman  (libSro-);  nasus,  a  nose; 
ventus,  <u)ind;  ursus,  a  btar  (comp.  apicros). 

lanista,  a  trainer  of  gladiators .     Comp.  citliarista,  Kidapia-Ti]s. 
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Roman  family  names :  Bassus ;  Cotta  (for  cocta  ?) ;  Natta ;  Pansa, 
splayfoot}  (pand-ere). 

{h)    Feminine:  Mxus,  box-tree;  taxus,  j'^'tzy. 

aluta,  leather;  amita,  a  fat  her'' s  sister;  ansa,  a  handle;  antisti-ta, 
a  priestess  (ante,  stato-);  arista,  the  beard  of  corn;  ballista,  a  mili- 
tary engine  {jiahX^iv) ;  beta,  beet;  blatta,  a  moth;  capsa,  a  box 
(cap-6re  ?) ;  catasta,  a  platform ;  causa,  a  cause;  cerussa,  ivhite 
lead  (as  if  Krjpoeo-cral)]  charta,  paper  (x'^P'^V^)'i  costa,  a  rib;  coxa, 
the  hip  (comp.  Koxcovrjy^  creta,  chalk;  crista,  a  crest;  crnsta,  rind^ 
shelly  &c.;  ciicurbita,  a  gourd;  culcita,  a  pillo-iv;  fossa,  a  ditch 
(f ode-re);  gutta,  a  drop;  hasta,  a  spear;  hospita,  a  guest;  impen-sa 
(sc.  pecunia),  expense  (impend-gre) ;  instita,  a  flounce  or  band;  jii- 
\&n.-%d<,^ youth  (jiivgn-);  matta,  a  mat;  mensa,  a  table;  meta,  a  cone; 
multa,  a  fine;  n5ta,  a  mark  (cf.  §  647);  noxa,  hurt  (nde-ere); 
offen-sa,  a  striking  against  (offend-gre) ;  orbita,  a  qvheel  track 
(orM-);  pausa,  a  pause  (Trauetv);  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot;  porta, 
a  gate;  prsetex-ta  (sc.  toga),  a  bordered  robe  (pratex-ere) ;  prosa 
(sc.  oratio),  prose  (pro-vert-ere,  cf.  §  191.  2);  rSpul-sa,  a  repulse 
(repell-ere) ;  rixa,  a  quarrel  (comp.  epib-) ',  rdsa,  a  rose  (comp.  fx)- 
bov)]  rota,  a  avheel;  ruta,  rue  (comp.  pvrr;);  sseta,  a  bristle;  sagitta, 
anarro^;  sec-ta,  a  party  (s6care  or  sgqvi?);  semita,  a  path;  sgnec- 
ta,  old  age  (s§n-ec-) ;  Sospita  (epithet  of  Juno),  Preser'ver;  sporta, 
a  basket  (comp.  cnvvpib-^'^  tensa,  a  sacred  chariot;  testa,  a  potsherd 
(for  tors-ta,  from  torre-re  ?) ;  ton-sa,  an  oar  (tund-Sre) ;  Vesta, 
hearth-goddess  (comp.  iir-ere,  us-tum;  'Eo-rt'a);  vindicta,  (i)  rod 
nsed  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission ;  (2)  re^venge  (vindgc-) ;  vita, 
Ife;  vitta,  a  fillet  (comp.  viere);  v61ii-ta,  «  scroll  in  architecture 
(volv-ere). 

(c)  Neuter:  arbiitum,  <wild  strawberry ;  bus-tum,  a  tomb  (comp. 
com-bilr-Sre) ;  compitum,  a  crossroad  (com-pgt-gre?);  cilbi-tum,  the 
elbow  (ciibare) ;  defrtitum,  must  boiled  down  (defervere  ?) ;  dic-tum, 
a  saying  (dic-6re);  dorsum,  a  back;  exta  (pi.)?  hearty  liver ^  &c.  (for 
ex-sec-ta?);  fa-tum,  destiny  (fa-ri);  fr§tum,  a  sea  strait;  frustum, 
a  broken  piece  (comp.  6paveiv,  §  99.  6);  furtum,  a  theft  (fur-);  letum, 
death;  lu-tum,  mud  (comp.  lav-are);  Ititum,  a  yellow  dye;  mentum, 
the  chin  (comp.  e-minere,  to  project')^  dmasum,  bullock's  tripe  (a 
Gallic  word) ;  pas-sum,  raisin  wine  (pand-§re,  to  spread  out  to  dry) ; 
pen-sum,  a  task  (pend-6re,  to  weigh) ;  pessum  (only  ace),  ground 
(pgd-,  foot) ;  porten-tum,  a  portent  (portend-6re) ;  pratum,  a 
meadow;  prosecta  (pi.),  parts  cut  off,  e.g.  for  sacrifice  (prosgcare); 
pulpitum,  a  scaffold;  punc-tum,  a  point  (pung-6re,  to  prick) ;  ssep- 
tum,  a  fence  (ssep-ire);  saxum,  a  rock;  scortum,  a  whore  (orig. 
a  hide  ace.  to  Varro;  comp.  c6r-ium);  scruta  (pi.),  trash;  scfttum, 
a  leather-co'vered  shield  (comp.  (TKVTo<i) ;  sugges-tum,  a  platform 
(sugger-ere) ;  tec-tum,  a  house  (tgg-6re) ;  tes-tum,  a  pot-lid  (torr- 
ere) ;  vervactum,  a  fallow-field;  vlrgultum,  a  thicket  (virg-iU-a-) ; 
v6-tum,  a  vow  (v6v-ere). 
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-us-to         i.  e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -os,  -us  (-or,  -ur).  789 

angus-tus,  narro^iv  (angor-,  ang-6re;  comp.  ayx^i-v-,  to 
throttle) ;  aug-us-tus,  consecrated  (aug-ur-) ;  faus-tus,  propitious  (fa- 
vor-) ;  on-iis-tus,  laden  (onus-) ;  rob-us-tus,  strong  (robdr-) ;  v6n-us- 
tus,  pretty  (ventis-) ;  vetus-tus,  ancient  (vetiis-). 

-es-to         i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  -os  or  -us. 

fun-es-tus,  deadly  (ftLa-us-) ;  li6n-es-tus,  honourable  (li6n- 
6-s) ;  intempes-tus,  unseasonable  (in  tempSs-) ;  m6d-es-tus,  modest 
(modo-;  comp. m6d-§r-a-ri) ;  m.6l-es-tus,troublesome (exhausting,  from 
mol-ere,  to  grind})  \  sc61-es-tus,  kicked  (scelus-). 

-c-to  i.  e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -6c,  -ic.  790 

1.  Adjectives:     iiniectus  (comp.    um-ere). 

2.  Substantives:  car-ec-tum,  reed  beds  (car-6c-);  diim- 
ec-tum  (Fest.),  old  for  dumetum  (§  798.  2);  frutec-tum  (also  in 
Col.  fnitetum;  comp.  fruticetum,  §  798.  a),  shrubbery  (frut^c-); 
sal-ic-tum,  a  ivillo^w  bed  (salic-);  vir~ec-tum,  greenery  (vir-ere). 

-en-to         I.    Adjectives:  cru-entus,  bloody  (comp.  cru-or).  791 

1.     Substantives:    (a)   feminine:    pdlenta,    pearl    barley 
(pollgn-;  comp.  irakr]) ;  placenta,  a  cake  (probably  from 

ace.  of  TvkaKOVs)' 

(b)  Neuter:  arg-entum,  sil'ver  (comp.  apyo?,  <vjhite)]  carpen- 
tum,  a  covered  tvv^o-Vv4ieeled  carriage;  flu-entum,  a  stream  (flu-gre) ; 
pilentiim,  a  covered  four-wheeled  carriage;  talentum,  a  balance 
{rakavTov) ;  ungven-tum,  oint-ment  (ungv6n-). 

So  the  names  of  towns:  Agrigentum  ('AKpayai/r-,  nom.  'A/cpayay); 
Bux-entum,  Boxgro've  (buxo-;  nu|oez/r-,  nom.  ILv^ois)'-,  Grdm-en- 
tum,  Uill-to^nl  (grumo-);  Laur-entum,  Laurel  gro'vel  (lauro-); 
Tarentum  (Tapay);  comp.  Sipontum  (SiTrous). 

-m-en-to     i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -m§n  (§  850).  792 

Substantives,  neuter;  usually  derived  from  verbs.     Many 

are  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

ali-mentum,  nourishment  (al-§re) ;    amentum,    a  ja'velin    thotig^ 

(for  apl-mentum,  a  fitting}  comp.  ap-tus,  aTrreiv):,  arga-mentHm,  a 

/too/ (argu-6re) ;  arma-menta  (pi.),  tackle  (arma-re);  ar-mentum, 

a  plough  beast  (ara-re) ;  atraiiientum,  i?ik  (atro-) ;  auctora-mentum, 

hire  (auctora-ri) ;  toiandl-mentum,  soothing  (blandi-re) ;  cae-mentum, 

quarried  sto7ie  (csed-ere) ;  calcea-mentum,  a  shoe  (calceare) ;  capilla- 

mentum,  hair  (capillo-);  coag-mentum,  a  joining  (coag-6re);  cogno- 

mentum,  a  surname  (cDgno-sc-§re) ;  comple-mentum  (rare),  a  filling 

up  (comple-re) ;  delidnesta-mentum,  a  disgrace  (deli6nesta-re) ;  do- 

tri-meatum,  a  loss  by  nvear  (det6r-ere ;  comp.  detri-tus) ;  ddc^-men- 
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turn,  a  lesson  (ddcere) ;  61e-menta  (pi.),  Jirst  principles  (means  of 
growth]  comp,  dlescere) ;  emdlu-mentum,  ^m«  (by  grinding;  emo- 
l-5re) ;  exp6ri-mentuni,  a  test  (expgri-ri) ;  fer-mentum,  yeast  (ferv- 
ere);  ferra-mentuin,  an  iron  implement  (comp.  ferra-tus);  fo-men- 
tma,  poultice,  &c.  (fovere);  frag-mentum,  a  fragment  (frsing-^re) ; 
fru-mentum,  corn  (comp.  friiges);  funda-mentum,  a  groundwork 
(funda-re) ;  iacita-mentmn,  an  incenti've  (incitare) ;  incre-mentum, 
increase,  germ  (incre-sc-ere) ;  instrtl-mentum,  stock  of  implements,  a 
means  (instru-6re) ;  intertri-mentum,  waste  by  rubbing  (cf.  detri- 
mentum);  irrita-mentum,  an  incentive  (irrita^re);  ju-mentum,  a 
beast  of  draught  (ju;zg-6re;  comp.  jiig-um);  la-menta  (pi.),  lamen- 
tation (for  clamamenta  ?  cf.  §  no.  3);  leva-mentum,  a  relief 
(leva-re) ;  lo-mentum,  a  wash  (lav-are)  •  machina-mentuni,  a  ma- 
chine (machina-re) ;  mo-mentum,  motion,  impulse  (mSvere) ;  monii- 
mentura,  a  memorial  (monere);  niltri-inentuin,  nourishment  (niitri- 
re) ;  o-mentum,  a  fat  membrane;  dperi-mentum,  a  lid  (6peri-re) ; 
oma-mentum,  an  ornament  (oma-re);  paliidainentum,  a  military 
cloak ;  pavi-mentum,  pa'vement  (pavi-re,  to  beat,  rani) ;  pedamentum, 
a  prop  for  vines,  &c.  (peda-re,  to  put  feet  to)  ;  pig-mentum,  a  paint 
(pi;zg-ere) ;  pul-mentum,  piUpa-mentuni,  meat  (pulpa-) ;  purga- 
mentum,  refuse  (purga-re) ;  ra-mentum,  a  scraping,  chip  (rad-ere)  ; 
iHdi-meiitum,  a  trial,  beginning  (foil-exercise]  rudis,  a  foil]) ;  saepi- 
mentum,  a  hedge  (ssepi-re);  sar-mentum,  a  vine  pruning,  i.e.  a 
branch  requiring  to  be  pruned  off  (sarp-6re,  to  prime)  ;  seg-mentum, 
a  strip  (secare) ;  stemil-inentum,  sneezing  (stemu-Sre) ;  stra-men- 
tum,  straw  (ster;z-ere,  stra-tus)  ;  strig-nientum,  a  scraping  (stri;/g- 
ere)  ;  suffi-mentum,  incense  (sufif i-re) ;  teg-u-mentum  (integumen- 
tum),  a  covering  (t§g-gre);  tempgra-mentum,  mixture,  moderation 
(tempgra-re) ;  testa-mentum,  a  will  (testa-ri) ;  to-mentum,  stuffing 
(clippings  ?  comp.  tondere) ;  tor-mentum,  a  hurling  engine  (torqvere) ; 
vesti-mentum,  a  dress  (vesti-re) ;  and  others. 

iil-en-to  Sometimes  the  older  -blento ;  sometimes  the  later  -iiento.  t. 
From  real  or  assumed  derivatives  in  -to,  -ti. 
Adjectives:  corpu-lentus,  fleshy  (for  corpdr-identus) ; 
escu-lentus,  eatable  (esca-) ;  fraudu-lentus,  cheating  (fraud!-) ;  graci- 
lentus,  thin  (comp.  gracilis);  lucu-lentus,  bright  (Ivlci-);  perhaps 
also  gainful  for  lucru-lentus  (lucro-) ;  lutu-lentus,  muddy  (luto-) ; 
maci-lentus,  nvasted  (macie-) ;  opft-lentus,  <wealthy  (dpi-) ;  potu-len- 
tus,  drinkable  (poto-) ;  pulver-iilentus,  dusty  (pulvis-) ;  pur-iQentus, 
festering  (piis-) ;  sangvin-olentus,  blood-stained  (sangven-);  tem- 
ulentus,  drunken  (comp.  tem-etum) ;  trucu-lentus,  ferce  (truci-) ; 
turbu-lentus,  riotous  (turba-) ;  vino-lentus,  drunken  (vino-) ;  vio- 
lentus,  violent  (vi-  for  visi-). 


ffint"  \       Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of 
~  *      ten:  ginti  (or  -ta)  =  decem-ti  (or -ta). 
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■va-ginti,  twenty  (dvi-decem-ti,  t^o-ten-ty)\  tri-ginta,/>6zV/j'  (*ri-)i 
quadraginta  (quatvor-,  §  158);  qvinqvaginta,  J^^^'  (qvinqve-);  sexa- 
ginta,  sixty  (sex) ;  septuaginta,  seventy  (septem,  see  below) ;  octo- 
ginta,  eighty  (octo) ;  nonaginta,  ninety  (ndvem,  see  below). 

Compare  centum,  supposed  to  be  for  decem-decem-ta. 

The  formation  of  the  higher  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  points 
very  obscure.  The  final  vowel — ^i  in  vlginti,  a  in  the  others — is 
found  also  in  Greek,  but  is  there  short ;  e.  g.  eUoa-i,  Dor.  etxart : 
rptdKovra,  &c.  The  a  before  the  guttural  in  quadraginta,  &c.  is 
also  found  in  Greek ;  e.  g.  Teo-o-apaKovra,  but  the  origin  of  none  of 
these  vowels  is  clear.  The  final  i  in  viginti  may  be  a  dual  form : 
the  final  a  of  triginta,  &c,  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  a  of  the  neuter  plural. 

Septuaginta,  seventy^  is  abnormally  formed  instead  of  seiiteil- 
ginta,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  septingenti,  sen^en  hundred. 
Nonaginta  is  probably  for  ndvin-aginta,  the  m  being  assimilated  to 
the  initial  n.     (Schleicher  derives  it  directly  from  the  ordinal  nono-.) 

-CGIltO  )  .  . 

.     V      Declinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  795 
'      hundred  only  used  in  plufal :  gento-  =  centum. 

dticentl,  t^vo  hundred  (duo-centum) ;  trSceiiti,  three  hundrea 
(tri-) ;  quadtingenti,  four  hundred  (qvatVor,  see  below) ;  quingenti, 
Jive  hundred  (for  qvinqvigenti) ;  sexcenti,  six  hundred  (sex) ;  sep- 
tingenti, senjen  hundred  (septem);  octingenti,  eight  hundred  (octo, 
see  below) ;  nongenti,  nine  hundred  (non  is  for  nOvem). 

The  ^in  in  quadringenti  and  octingenti  has  perhaps  been  sug- 
gested by  septingenti  (where  it  has  its  justification  in  septem;  for 
the  i  cf.  §  204.  2.  c)  and  qvingenti,  where  it  is  radical.  It  may  have 
been  adopted  to  increase  the  distinction  of  the  hundreds  from 
the  tens. 

The  diffei'ence  of  the  vowel  before  nt  in  the  hundreds  compared 
with  the  tens,  e.  g.  quadringd-nti,  quadragmta,  is  probably  due  partly 
to  the  desire  for  distinction,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  e  of  a  suffix 
{^Qcent)  more  easily  passes  into  i  (quadraginta)  than  the  e  in  centum 
(quadring<?nti),  which  is  apparently,  though  perhaps  not  really 
(cf.  §  794),  radical. 

-ato  I.     Participles  from  verbs  with  -a  stems  (§  697);  e.g.  796 

amatus,  &c.  loved  (ama-re) ;  &c. :  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such : 

&c(jlQ-dJtVi^,  furnished  ivith  a  sting  or  thorn  (acu-leo-);  adip-atus, 
fattened  (adgp-) ;  ser-atus,  of  bronze  (aes-) ;  alb-atus,  clad  in  'white 
(alt)o-);  ans-atus,  <with  handles  (ansa-);  arm-atus,  armed  (arrna,- 
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re) ;  aur-atus,  gilded  (auro-) ;  barb-atus,  bearded  (barba-) ;  bracca- 
tus,  breeched  (bracca-) ;  capill-atus,  hairy  (capillo-) ;  capit-atius,  ^joith 
a  head  (caput-) ;  caten-atus,  chained  (catena-) ;  centuri-atus,  of  the 
centuries  (centuria-) ;  cetr-atus,  armed  <ujith  a  short  shield  (cetra-) ; 
ciacinnatus,  curled  (cincinno-) ;  cdlumn-atus,  furnished  <vjith  columns 
(columna-) ;  cord-atus,  halving  good  sense  (cord-) ;  cotbum-atns, 
buskined^  i.e.  tragic  (cdthurno-) ;  cr6pid-a,tus,  sandalled  (crepida-); 
cret-atus,  chalked  (creta-) ;  crist-atus,  crested  (crista-) ;  cilri-atus,  of 
the  Curia;  (curia-) ;  deiic-atus,  charming^  dainty  (comp.  delicia-) ; 
dent-atus,  toothed  (denti-) ;  dimidi-atus,  hal'ved  (dimidio-) ;  Fab-atus, 
beaned^  chiefiy  as  surname  (faba-) ;  fsec-atus,  made  from  lees  (faeci-) ; 
falc-atus,  sickle-shaped  (falci-) ;  ferr-atus,  iron-co-Tjered  (fQTVO-y,  genicul- 
atus,  q.vith  knees ^  i.  e.  jointed  (geni-clilo-)  ;  gutt-atus,  speckled  (gutta-) ; 
liast-atus,  armed  ^vith  spear  (liasta-) ;  litter-atus,  lettered^  i.  e.  brand- 
ed or  learned  (iittera-) ;  lup-atus,  armed  ^ith  jagged  spikes  like  qjjolfs 
teeth  (Itipo-) ;  mor-atus,  -mannered  (mos-) ;  numm-atus,  supplied 
Tjuith  money  (numm-) ;  obser-atus,  moneyed  o'ver^  i.  e.  i'n  d-:bt  (tea-) ; 
ocell-atus,  ^ith  little  eyes  or  spots  (ocello-) ;  ociil-atus,  halving  eyes 
(ooulo-) ;  orbicill-atus,  rounded  (orbiculo-) ;  palli-atus,  dressed  in  a 
Greek  cloak  (paliio-) ;  palud-atus,  <ivith  the  military  cloak  on  (comp. 
paluda-mentum) ;  palm-atus,  worked  with  palm-branches  (palma-); 
penn-atus,  ti^i;zg-^^(peniia-) ;  ^V.-dJ^u^,  armed  with  a  pike  {;pii.ci-^'^  pille- 
a,tus,  bonneted  (pilleo-) ;  pinn-atus,  feathered  (pinna-) ;  pr^text-atus, 
w> earing  ths  bordered  robe  (prtetexta-,  §  790);  torqv-§,tus,  wearing  a 
foliar  (torqvi-) ;  trabo-atus,  wearing  the  state  robs  (tra-bea-)  ;  tuni- 
catus,  in  a  shirt  (tunica-) ;  visc-atus,  limed  (visco-) ;  vitt-atus^yf//^'/^'^ 
(vitta-) ;  ungvent-atus,  anointed  (ungvento-) ;  and  many  others. 

2.  Substantives:  arqv-atus,  (i)  the  jaundice^  (2)  a  jaundiced 
person  (arquo-,  the  rainbow])-^  palatum,  the  palate  \  victori-atus  (sc. 
nummus),  a  'victory-coin  (victoria-). 

-oto  segr-otus,  sick  (segro-).     See  also  §  689.  797 

-uto  I.     Participles  from  verbs  with  -u  stems  (§690);  e.g. 

acH-tus,  sharpened  (acu-gre);  &c.;  or  adjectives  formed 

as  such,  chiefly  from  substantives  with  -u  stems: 
ast-utus,  crafty  (astu-) ;  cinct-utus,  girdle-wearing  (cinctu-) ; 
com-utus,  horned  (cornu-);  delib-utus,  smeared  (comp.  Xei/3etj/); 
Mrs-tltus,  shaggy  (comp.  hirto-) ;  nas-utus,  with  large,  or,  meta- 
phorically, sharp  nose  (naso-) ;  vers-utus,  adroit  (versu-,  a  turning) ; 
yer-utus,  j a-velin-armed  (veru-). 

actutum  (adv.),  instantly  (actu-.     See  §  528). 
2.     Substantives:  aluta,  leather;  cicuta,  hemlock;  Matuta,  God- 
dess of  dawn  (comp.  mane?);  verutum,  aja'velin  (veru-). 
rcto  I.     Participles  from  verbs   with   stems   in   -e  (§  692);  703 

e.  g.  defletus,  lamented  (defiere) ;  &c. :  also  the  adjective, 

fg-c-^etus,  witty. 
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2.  Substantives :  {a)  masculine  or  feminine :  "boletus  (m.),  a 
kind  of  mushroom  (from  jScoAiV/;??);  Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  money  was  coined:  hence  mint]  rubeta,  a  toad 
(said  to  be  from  riitoo-,  bramble). 

(h)  neuter:  (i)  acetum,  njinegar  (ace-sc-ere) ;  tapetum  (cf. 
§  418),  a  carpet;  temetum,  intoxicating  drink  (comp.  tem-ulentiis, 
abs-tem-ius) ;  trap-etum  (cf.  §  418),  an  oH've  mill. 

(2)  Names  expressing  a  place  where  a  plant,  &c.  grows:  (But 
few  of  these  words  are  used  frequently) : 

sesciil-etiim  (Hor.),  an  oak  forest  (sscillo-);  amndm-etum,  a 
reed  bed  (arundSn-) ;  aspr-etum,  rough  place  (aspero-,  §  347);  T3ux- 
etum  (Mart.),  box  plantation  (buxo-);  ca-stan-etum  (Col.),  chestnut 
gro've  (castanea-) ;  cupress-etum,  a  cypress  grcve  (cupresso-) ;  dnm- 
etum,  a  thicket  (dtlmo-);  fim-etum  (Plin.),  dunghill  (iiino-) ;  frutic- 
etmn,  a  shrubbery  (frutdc-) ;  myrt-etum,  myrtle  groove  (myrto-) ; 
Sliv-etmn,  an  oli'veyard  (dliva-) ;  pin-etum,  pine  groove  (pino-) ; 
qverc-etum,  oak  grove  (civerco-) ;  ros-etum,  rose  bed  (rosa-) ;  sax- 
etum  (once  Cic),  bed  of  rocks  (saxo-);  senti-c-etum  (Plaut.),  thorn 
bed  (senti-:  formed  in  analogy  with  fruticetum?);  s§pulcr-etum 
(Catull.),  a  gra'veyard  (sSpulcro-) ;  vgter-etum  (Golum.),  old  fal- 
low land  (vetus-);  vin-etnm,  a  ^vineyard  (vino-);  with  others  used 
very  rarely.  So  Arglletum,  marlbed  (argilla-),  popularly  misunder- 
stood by  the  Romans. 

-ito  I.     Participles  from  verbs  with  -i  stems  (§  695);  e.g.; 

aud-itus,  heard  (aud-ire);   &c. :  and  adjectives  formed 

as  such : 
§,v-itus,  of  a  grandfather  (avo-) ;  aur-itiis,  '^vith  ears  (auri-) ; 
Cerr-itus  (for  Cereritus),/r£';^2zW  by  Ceres'  influence  (Cgres-);  crln- 
itus,  hairy  (criui-);  fortu-itus  (Hor.,  Phsedr.),  fortuitus,  (Manil., 
Petr.,  Juv.),  by  chance  (forti-,  cf.  §  405);  gratu-itus  (Plaut.),  gra- 
tu-itus  (Stat.),  without  pay  (comp.  gratia-);  mar-itus,  married^  of 
marriage  (masi-);  mell-itus,  honeyed  {rasi)l-)\  patr-itus,  of  a  father 
(patr-);  pell-itus,  skin-clad  (pelli-);  per-itus,  skilled  (cf.  p.  254); 
sci-tus,  cle'ver,  knowing  (scl-re);  turr-itus,  turreted  (turri-). 

2.  Substantives :  pitu-ita,  phlegm  (comp.  nTveiv,  spu-gre) ; 
scriblita,  a  cake. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -tu,  -ti,  -t  (-su,  -si,  -s  when  presumably  arisen 
from  a  dental). 

-tu  (-su)     Substantives  derived  mostly  from  verbs,  and  generally  Soo 
denoting  an  act.     (The  accusative  and  ablative  cases  are 
tbe  so-called  supines.)     See  §§  397 — 399  and  Book  II. 
Chap.  XXIV. 
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adven-tus,  an  arri--val  (advgn-ire) ;  ses-tus,  heat  (comp.  aWeiv^ 
to  set  onfre^ ;  amic-tus,  a  garment  (amic-ire) ;  anfra-ctus,  a  circuity 
a  bend  (am,  fra^g-ere) ;  anhel-itus,  panting  (anhela-re) ;  appara-tus, 
equipment  (appara-re) ;  appeti-tus,  appetite  (appeti-,  appet-6re) ;  ar- 
\i\Xx-zXVi%^  judgment^  choice  (artoitra-ri) ;  ar-tus,  a  joint  (comp.  apeiv^ 
to  Jit^]  aspec-tus,  sight  (aspice-re);  as-tns,  cunning  (§  396);  audl- 
tus,  hearing  (audi-re) ;  bala-tus,  a  bleating  (bala-re);  cses-tus,  a 
gauntlet  (csed-ere  ?  hence  a  strip) ;  can-tus,  a  song  (can-ere) ;  cap-tus, 
grasps  esp.  mental  (capS^re) ;  ca-sus,  an  accident  (cad-§re) ;  cen-sus, 
a  reckoning  (ceasere) ;  coitus,  a  connexion  (co-ire) ;  ccetus,  an  assem- 
bly (same  as  last);  comita-tus,  a  train  (comita-re) ;  cr6pi-tus,  a 
rattling  (crepare) ;  crilcia-tus,  torturing  (criicia-re) ;  decur-sus,  a 
descent^  a  course  (decurr-gre) ;  delec-tus,  a  selection^  le'vy  (delig-6re) ; 
even-tiis,  an  occurrence  (even-ire) ;  exerci-tus,  an  army  (exercere) ; 
exi-tus,  departure  (exire) ;  fastus,  pride;  fe-tus,  bearings  offspring 
(comp.  fe-cundus,  fe-mina) ;  fle-tus,  nveeping  (fle-re) ;  fluc-tus,  a 
^a've  (flugv-,  flu-ere);  fruc-tus,  enjoyment^  fruits  (fnigv-,  fru-i); 
ges-tus,  gesture  (ger-ere) ;  gustus,  taste  (comp.  yeueiv) ;  habi-tus, 
habit  in  various  senses  (habe-re) ;  halitus,  breath  (conip,  hala-re) ; 
Ma-tus,/2^«/»£' (Ma-re);  ic-tus,a  ^/ow  (ic-6re);  \XL'Si\,\XiQ.-\,yx.%instigation 
(instingv-gre) ;  lessus  (old  word;  only  in  ace.  s.),  mailing;  luc-tus, 
grief  (Itigere) ;  luxus,  luxury ;  merca-tus,  trading  (merca-ri) ;  m§tus, 
fear;  mo-tus,  motion  (movere) ;  m^gi-tus,  having  (miigi-re);  nexus, 
a  bond  (nect-ere) ;  or-tus,  a  rising  (6r-i-ri) ;  par^tus,  birth  (par6-re) ; 
pas-sus,  a  step  (pand-gre,  to  stretch) ;  plau-sus,  a  clapping  (plaud-6re); 
portus,  a  harbour;  p6-tus,  a  drinking  (comp.  po-ta-re) ;  progres-sus, 
an  ad'vance  (progred-i) ;  quaes-tus,  gain  (quasr-Sre) ;  qves-tus,  com- 
plaint (qv§r-i);  ric-tus,  mouth-opening  (ri«g-i);  ri-sus,  laughter 
(ridere);  ritus,  a  rite;  salrtus,  a  leaping  (sali-re),  a  mountain  pasture 
(comp.  aX-cros?);  sex-us,  sex  (sgc-are?);  si-tus,  situation  (si«-6re); 
spir-itus,  a  breath  (spira-re) ;  strSp-i-tus,  a  din  (strgp-gre) ; 
sum-p-tus,  expense  (sum-ere);  tac-tus,  a  touch  (tawg-6re);  tinni- 
tus, a  tinkling  (tinni-re) ;  transitus,  a  passage  (transi-re) ;  vesti- 
tus,  dress  (vesti-re) ;  vic-tus,  li<ving^  food  (vigv-,  viv-6re) ;  vl-sus, 
sight  (vid-ere);  vol-tus,  expression  of  countenance,  looks^  cf.  Cic. 
Leg.  I.  9  (velle,  Pr.  Ind.  v61o) ;  li-sus,  use  (ut4) ;  and  many  others. 

frgtus  (m.),  a  strait;  impStus  (m.),  an  onset  (in  p6tere);  m&tus 
(m.),fear;  in  which  x  is  apparently  radical. 

-ul-tu  sing-ultus,  sobbing;  tilm--ultus,  uproar  (tum-ere). 

-atu  From  substantives,  but  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  801 

stems  (e.g.  consulare,  to  be  consul').^  denote  (i)  the  holding 
office.,  (2)  the  office  itself  (3)  the  body  of  officers. 

cselib-atus  (Sen.  Suet.),  celibacy  (cael6b-) ;  cib-atus  (prse-Cic.  and 
Plin.),  food  (cibo-);  consul-atus,  a  being  consul,  the  consulship  (con- 
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sul-) ;  duc-atus  (post-Aug.),  leadership  (diic-) ;  6qvit-atus,  cwvalry 
(6(iv6t-) ;  judic-atus  (Cic.  once),  judgeship  (jadec-) ;  magistr-atus, 
magistracy  (magistro-)  ;  p6dit-atus,  infantry  (pgd6t-)  ;  pontif  ic-atus, 
the  pontificate  (poiitifec-) ;  prim-atus  (Varr.,  Plin.),  primacy  (primo-) ; 
princip-atus,  chieftainship  (princ6p-) ;  decemvir-atus  (so  triumvira- 
tus,  &c.),  membership  of  a  commission  of  ten  (decemviro-) ;  qvadiim- 
atus  (Plin.,  Col.),  age  oi  four  years  old  (qvadrimo-) ;  re-atus  (gee 
Quintil.  8.  3.  34),  condition  of  an  accused  person  (reo-) ;  s6n-atus,  a 
body  of  old  men  (sen-,  senex) ;  summ-atus  (Lucr.),  so'vereignty 
(summo-) ;  tribtln-atus,  tribunate  (triMno-). 

-ti(-si)  I.  Adjectives:    dis,    rich   (contracted  from  djves);   fortis,  S02 
bra've;  mitis,  mild;  n§cesse  (indecl.),  necessary  (possibly 
from  ne,  ced-ere) ;  p6tis,  able  (comp.  Troo-ts,  a  husband) ; 
^ous,  guilty ;  tristis,  sad, 
Camer-s,  a  man  of  Camerinum;  Tlbur-s,  a  man  of  Tibur, 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine  and  feminine :  amussis  (m.),  203 
a  carpenter'' s  rule;  antes  (m.  pi.)  ranks;  ars  (f.),  art 
(comp.  ar-tus,  a  joint.,  dp-ap-icricetv)',  assis,  usually  as  (m.),  a 
penny;  axis  (m.),  an  axle-tree;  cassis  (m.  §  432),  a  mesh  of  a  net ; 
cautes  (f.),  a  rock;  classis  (f.),  a  class.,  a  feet;  cohors  or  cors  (f.), 
a  yard.,  a  company  (com,  hor-;  comp.  vop-ros-) ;  cos  (f),  a  avhet- 
stone  (comp.  cautes);  cratis  (f.),  a  hurdle  of  dicker;  cutis  (f.),  skin 
(comp.  scutum,  (tkvtos)  ;  dens  (m.),  a  tooth  (comp.  ohovr-^  nom. 
ohov^\  ensis  (m.),  a  s^ord;  fons  (m.),  a  spring  of  water,  &c.; 
fors  (f.),  chance;  frons  (f.  §  419),  the  forehead;  fustis  (m.),  /2  cudgel; 
gens  (f.),  a  race  (g§n-,  gigngre);  grates  (f.  pi.),  thanks  (comp. 
gra-tus,  gratia);  hostis  (m.  f.),  a  stranger.,  an  enemy;  lens  (f.),  a 
lentil;  lis  (for  stlis,  f.),  a  strife.,  a  suit;  mens  (f ),  a  mind  (comp. 
re-min-isci) ;  mensis  (m.),  a  month  (comp.  jUT^y,  \x.r]vy]) ;  mes-sis  (f.), 
har'vest  (mgt-gre,  to  moqjo)\  mons  (m.),  a  mountain;  mors  (f),  death 
(mor-i);  natis  (f.)  a  buttock;  neptis  (f.),  a  granddaughter  (comp. 
nep-6t-);  nox  (f.),  night  (comp.  vvkt-,  nom.  vv^\  pars  (f.),  apart 
(comp.  TTop-,  eiTopov  aor.,  par6-re);  pestis  (f.),  destruction  (comp. 
perd-ere,  iT€p6-€Lv)\  pons  (m.),  a  bridge  (comp.  pondus);  postis 
(m.),  a  doorpost;  puis  (i.).,  pulse;  ratis  (f.),  a  raft  (comp.  remus,  an 
car;  ip-eTijs,  a  ronver) ;  restis  (f.),  a  rope;  sementis  (f.),  seedtime 
(semen-);  sentes  (m.  pi.),  thorns;  sitis  (f.),  thirst;  sors  (f),  a  lot 
(sSr-6re,  to  put  in  ronvs)  ;  sponte  (abl.  s.  f.),  ^ith  a  will;  testis  (m.) 
(comp.  reK-,  riKTeiv) ;  (m.  f.),  a  ^vitness  (comp.  TeK-fxrjplov) ;  tussis 
(f.),  a  cough;  vates  (m.),  a  seer;  vec-tis  (m.),  a  roller  or  lenjer 
(v61i-ere);  ves-tis  (f.),  a  dress  (comp.  iv-vvvai^  i(T-6rjs)\  vi-tis  (f.), 
a  vine  (vi-ere,  to  'weave). 

(J?)    Neuters:  lac  (or  lact),  milk  (comp.  yaXuKT-)]  rete,  a  net.     804 
-at  anas  (f.),  a  duck  (comp.  vrjaa-a). 
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-6t  aliqudt,  some;  qu6t,  honv  many;  tdt,  so  many:  all  inde- 

clinable adjectives. 

-lit  (-it)     capfit  (n.),  a  head  (comp.  Kecji-aki]). 

-6ti  liSb§s,  Munt;  t€r6s,  round  (tgr-ere,  to  tvear'). 

-6t  abies  (f.),  a  pine;  aries  (m.),  a  j'am;  paries  (m..'),a  ^juall; 

seggs  (f.),  standing  corn;  teges  (f.),  a  ??2at  (teg-gre). 

-§t  (-it)      al-es,   q.vinged  (ala-);    am-es   (m.?),   a  'vifteprop   (comp.  805 

ap-isci);  autistes  (m.  f.),  a  priest  ov  priestess  (ante,  sta-); 
C33l-es  (m.),  a  heaven-dqueller  (cselo-);  csspes  (m.),  turf;  cocl-es 
(m,),  fl  blind  man  (for  sco-cul-6t-;  comp.  cr/co-ros-,  Curt,  Cors.) ; 
c6mes  (m.  f.),  a  companion  (com);  dives,  rich  (comp.  divo-);  eqv-es 
(m.),  a  horseman  (6qvo-) ;  gurges  (m.),  a  <wbirlpool;  merges  (f.?), 
a  sheaf  also  a  pitchfork  (comp.  mergee,  a  t^o-prong) ;  miles  (m.  f.), 
a  soldier;  p6d-es  (m.  f.),  a  man  on  foot  (p§d-);  poples  (m.),  the  back 
of  the  knee;  prsest-es  (m.  L), protecting  (prae,  sta-);  s^telles  (m.f.), 
an  attendatit;  sospes,  savings  ^^fi'^  stipes  (m.),  a  stock  (comp. 
stip-ula,  ^2  straqv)-^  superstes,  sur'vi'ving  (super,  st§,-);  tiides  (Fest.), 
a  hammer  (tundere) ;  veles  (m.),  a  skirmisher  (comp.  vel-ox). 

-m-gt(-mit)    fo-mes   (m.),    tinder   (f6v-ere);    li-mes   (m.),    a   balk  Bo6 

(li-mo-,  slanting) ;  palmes  (m,),  a  -vine  shoot  (pal-ma, 
a  branch) ;  tar-mes  (m.),  a  qvoodworm  (comp.  tSr-etora,  Tep-rjdcjp) ; 
termes  (m.),  a  cutting;  trames  (m.),  a  path  (tra-ns). 

-en-ti  I .    Participles  present  active  of  verbs :  807 

ama-ns,  lo-ving  (ama-)  ;  audi-ens,  bearing  (audi-) ;  capi- 
ens,  taking  (cap6-re) ;  glgn-ens,  begetting  (gi-gn-ere) ;  mon-ens, 
advising  (mdn-ere)  ;  oblivisc-ens,  forgetting  (oblivisci) ;  reg-ens, 
ruling  (r§g-5re);  tribu-ens,  assigning  (tribu-6re);  and  so  from  all 
verbs. 

2.  Adjectives,  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as  such: 

absens,  absent  (abes-se);  abundans,  abundant  (abunda-re,  to 
o'verfio^v) ;  arrdgans,  arrogant  (arroga-re,  to  claifn) ;  Clemens,  mer- 
ciful; congru-ens,  suitable  (congru-ere,  to  agree) ;  contin-ens,  con- 
tiguous (continere) ;  dilig-ens,  accurate  (dilig-gre,  to  lo've) ;  el§gans, 
neat;  el6qv-ens,  eloquent  (eloqvi-);  evid-ens,  evident  (ex  vid-ere); 
frgqvens,  crowded;  impud-ens,  shameless  (in  pud-ere);  innoc-ens, 
hartnless  (in  noc-ere) ;  ins61-ens,  excessive^  haughty  (in  s61-ere,  to  be 
<wont) ;  insons,  guiltless  (in  sons) ;  lib-ens,  ^villing  (lib-ere) ;  lie-ens, 
presumptuous  (lic-ere) ;  pot-ens,  ;iow<?r/z^/  (pot-esse) ;  prsegnans,  ^r<?^- 
nant  (lit.  before  bearing''.  pr83,  g6n-) ;  prsesens,  present  (prse  esse); 
prsestans,  excellent  (prse-stare) ;  priid-ens,  prudent  (pro  videre,  to 
foresee)^  rgcens,  fresh;  r6pens,  sudden;  sap-iens,  <i!jise  (sape-re,  to 
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hn-ve   taJte) ;    splend-ens,  glittering   (splendere) ;    stellans,   starry 
(Stella-) ;  valens,  powerful  (valere). 

3.    Substantives,  originally  participles,  &c.: 

adulesc-ens  (m.),  a  young  man  (adulesc-Sre,  to  grow);  animaas, 
an  animal  (anima-,  breath);  cli-ens  (m.  also  clienta  f.),  a  client 
(clu-ere,  to  hear);  consentis  (m.  pi.),  epithet  of  the  twelve  chief 
deities,  the  Colleagues  (com  esse) ;  dext-ans  (m.),  ji've-sixths  (lit.  a 
sixth  off^  de-sexto-);  dodrans  (m.),  three-fourths,  lit.  a  fourth  off(6.Q- 
qvadro-) ;  infans,  an  infant  (in,  fa-ri) ;  occid-ens  (sc.  sol),  the  west 
(occid-ere,  to  fall);  Sriens,  the  east  (6riri,  to  rise);  parens  (m.  f.),  a 
parent  (par6-re) ;  rfidens  (m.),  a  cable;  serpens  (m.  f,),  a  snake  (serp- 
6re,  to  crawl) ;  sextans,  a  sixth  (sexto-) ;  torrens,  a  boiling  rushing 
stream  (torre-re,  to  burn) ;  tri-ens  (m.),  a  trithing^  i.e.  a  third  (tri-). 

1-en-ti        pesti-1-ens,  pestilential  (pesti-);  p5t-ul-ans,  saucy  (comp. 
petul-cus  from  p6t-ere). 

-s-ti  agre-stis,  of  the  fields  (agro-);  ceele-stis,  hea<venly  (cselo-).  808 

Comp.  also  ddm-esti-cus,  §  769,  silv-est-ris,  §  904,  eg- 
est-as,  p6t-est-as,  §  811. 

-ati  Adjectives  expressing  origin.  8og 

cHj-as,  of  what  country  (cujo-) ;  infemas,  of  the  lower 
country  (inferno-)  ;  Inf  ira-atis,  one  of  the  lowest  rank  (inamo-) ;  nostr- 
as, a  countryman  of  ours  (nostro-);  optim-as  (§  418),  oyie  of  the  best 
party  (optimo-);  pen-ates  (m.  pi.),  household  gods  (pgno-,  store); 
summ-ates  (m.  pi.),  men  of  the  highest  ranks  (summo-);  siipernas,  of 
the  upper  country  (superno-). 

Similarly"  from  Italian  towns:  Aiitias,  a  man  of  Antium  (Anti- 
urn)  ;  Ardeas  (Ardea) ;  Arpinas  (Arpinum)  ;  Atinas  (Atina) ;  Capenas 
(Capena);  Casinas  (Caslnum);  Ferentinas  (Ferentinum) ;  Fidenas 
(Fidenae  but  Fidena,  Verg.) ;  Frusinas  (Frusino) ;  Larinas  (Lari- 
num) ;  Ravennas  (Ravenna) ;  Sarsinas  (Sarsina) ;  Urbinas  (Urbi- 
num). 

-at  daninas  (cf.  §  445),  condemned  (damna-re) ;  sati-as,  a  glut 

(satia-re). 

-t-at  So  usually,  not  tati-;  cf.  §  445.    For  the  preceding  short  810 

vowel,  e.g.  itas,  see  §  %i2,.  6;  i6tas,  §  213.  5.C  and  42; 
for  its  omission  §  245.  Abstract  substantives,  derived  chiefly  from 
adjectives  (from  500  to  600  in  number,  according  to  L.  Meyer): 
all  feminine. 

acerbi-tas,  tartness  (acerbo-);  sedili-tas,  adileship  (^dili-); 
sectvali-tas,  equality  (eeqvali-);  seqvi-tas,  fairness  (seqvo-);  ses-tas, 
summer  (for  sesti-tas,  sestu-) ;  se-tas,  age  (sevo-,  §  94) ;  setemi-tas, 
eternity   (seterno-);   affini-tas,    relationship   by   marriage  (affini-); 
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agili-tas,  agility  (agili-) ;  amoeni-tas,  pleasantness  (amceno-) ;  antiqvi- 
tas,  antiquity  (anticivo-);  anxie-tas,  anxiety  (anxio-);  Appie-tas 
(formed  by  Cic.  Fam.  3.  7),  Appius-ness  (Appio-);  asp6ri-tas,  rough- 
ness (aspgro-) ;  assidui-tas,  constant  attention^  frequency  (assiduo-) ; 
atroci-tas,  cruelty  (atroci-)  ;  auctdr-i-tas,  ad-vice^  authority  (auctor-) ; 
ZNl^\-%2.^^ greediness  (avido-)  ;  benigni-tas,  kindliness, bounty  (todnigno-); 
cseci-tas,  blindness  (ceeco-) ;  calamitas  (calamo-,  a  stalk  ?  comp. 
KoXajjios  and  culmus),  blight,  disaster;  cari-tas,  dearness  (caro-); 
cglebri-tas,  celebrity  (celebri-);  civi-tas,  citizenship  (civi-);  digni- 
tas,  qjjorthiness  (digno-)  ;  docili-tas,  aptness  for  being  taught  (ddcili-); 
ebri6-tas,  drunkenness  (ebrio-);  facili-tas,  easiness;  facul-tas,  do- 
abletiess^  power  (facili-)  ;  familiari-tas,  intimacy  (famillari-) ;  hered- 
itas,  inheritance  (hered-);  hdnes-tas,  honourableness  (lidnos-);  hH- 
mani-tas,  felloqju-feeling^  politeness  (Mmano-) ;  immtini-tas,  freedom 
from  public  charges  (immtini-) ;  jiiven-tas,  youth  (juven-) ;  Igvi-tas, 
lightness  (levi-) ;  liber-tas,  freedom  (libero-) ;  majes-tas,  dignity 
(majos-) ;  morosi-tas,  fretfulness  (moroso-) ;  necessi-tas,  necessity 
(necesse) ;  pauci-tas,  fewness  (pauco-) ;  pauper-tas,  po-verty  (pau- 
per-) ;  pie-tas,  dutifulness  (pio-) ;  postSri-tas,  posterity  (post§ro-) ; 
pr5prie-tas,  proper  quality^  ownership  (proprio-);  qvali-tas,  quality 
(qvali-) ;  satie-tas,  satiety  (comp.  satis,  satiat-) ;  securi-tas,  security 
(seciiro-);  simplici-tas,  simplicity  (simplici-,  nom.  simplex);  sdcie- 
tas,  partnership  (socio-) ;  tempes-tas,  a  season^  nveather  (tempds-) ; 
varie-tas,  'variety  (vario--);  \)^iQX-\2JS,^  fertility  (tiber-);  venus-tas, 
beauty  (ventis-) ;  vernili-tas,  sla'vishness^  coarse  jesting  (vemili-) ; 
vgtus-tas,  old  age  (vettis-) ;  uni-tas,  unity  (uno-) ;  universi-tas,  a 
nvhole,  either  of  persons  (i.e.  a  corporation)  or  of  things  (universo-) ; 
v61un-tas,  will  (for  volenti-tas,  §  z8);  volup-tas,  pleasure  (vdlup, 
§  516);  utiii-tas,  usefulness  (iitili-);  and  many  others. 

-es-t-at       eg-es-tas,  want  (gg-ere) ;  pot-estas,  power  (poti-) ;  pro-  i 
bably  formed  as  if  from  substantives  in  6s-  or  6s-  (as 
honestas,  tempes-tas). 

-5ti  d6s  (f.),  a  dowry  (da-). 

-6t  ngp6s  (m.),  a  grandson  (comp.  d-v^-^-i6s,   i.  e.   common 

grandson);  sacerdos  (m.  f,),  a  priest  (sac^ro-,  da-). 

-at  saius  (f.),  safety  (for  salvo-t-). 

-tilt  Substantives  feminine: 

juven-tus,  youth  (jiiven-) ;  s§nec-tus,  old  age  (sgn-ec-) ; 
servi-tus,  sla-very  (servo-) ;  vir-tus,  manliness  (viro-). 

-eti  16ciiples,  rich  (perhaps  compound  of  16co-  and  ple-to ;  cf.  s 

Cic.  Rfp.  %.  16).     For  tapete  (n.),  trapetes  (m.  pi.)  see 
§  418  and  -eto,  §  798,  i  b. 
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-iti  Qniris,  a  Roman  citizen;  Samnis,  a  Samnite  (Samnio-). 

For  dis,  mitis,  &c.  see  under  -ti  (§  802). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -tumo,  §757;  -tivo,  §764;  -tico, 
-trici,  §§  769,  782;  -tat,  -estat,  -tlit,  §§  810,  811 ;  -tiid6n,  §  847 ;  -tino, 
-ter-no, -tino, -trino,  §§  827,  829,  840,  842;  -tion  (-sion),  §  854;  -tibili 
(-sibili),  §  877 ;  -till  (-sHi),  §  878 ;  -tero,  -astSro,  -taro  (-suro),  §§  888, 
889,  893;  -tru,  -tSri,  -estgri,  -t6r,  -tor  (-sor),  §§  903 — 905,  908; 
-ticio,  -itio,  -ntio,  -torlo  (-sorio),  §§  931— 933>  943- 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -so,  -si  (for  -to,  -ti). 
-so  See  under  -to,  §§787,788.  813 

-5so  For  -onso  (§  191.  2),  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -onti-o; 

comp.  yepouo-ta  for  yepovTLa.     The  -1  probably  caused 
or  assisted  the  assibilation  (§  143). 

Adjectives  (said  to  be  500  in  number)  expressing  ^/;z^jj; 

actu-osus, /«//  of  motion  (actu-);  sestu-osus,  burning  hot  (sestu-): 
ambiti-osus,  ambitious  (ambitu-);  anini-osus,  spirited  (animo-); 
ann-osus, /z^//  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-);  aqv-osus,  qjoatery  (aqva-); 
caia,niit-osus,  disastrous  (for  calamitat-osus) ;  call-osus,  hard-skinned 
(caUo-) ;  capti-osus,  ensnaring^  captious  (captu-  or  caption-) ;  cari- 
osus,  decayed  (carie-) ;  clamosus,  screaming  (for  clamos-osus) ;  copi- 
osus,  rich  (copia-);  crimin-osus,  reproachful  (crimgn-);  d61-osus, 
crafty  (dSlo-);  ebri-osus,  a  drunkard  (ebrio-);  fam-osus,  notorious 
for  good  or  ill  (fama-) ;  form-osus,  shapely  (forma) ;  frag-osus,  broken 
(for  fragos-osus) ;  fructu-osus,  fruitful  (fructu-) ;  frutic-osus,  full  of 
shrubs  (friitSc-) ;  ggn§r-osus,  shewing  breed ^  qjuell-born  (gSnus-) ; 
grati-osus,  influential  (gratia-) ;  herb-osus  (poet.),  grassy  (herba-) ; 
ingSni-osus,  eleuer  (ing^nio-) ;  invidi-osus,  exposed  to  odium  (ia"\^dia-) ; 
joc-osus,  sporti've  (joco-);  luxuri-osus,  luxurious  (liixuria-);  mend- 
osus,  faulty  (men-da-) ;  morb-osus,  diseased  (morbo-) ;  mor-osus, 
way^ard^  cross  (mos-,  a  <vjhim);  niv-osus,  sno^y  (nivi-);  nod-osus, 
knotty  (nodo-);  odi-osus,  troublesome  (6dio-);  ofifici-osus,  dutiful, 
obliging  (officio-)  ;  oner-osus,  burdensome  (6nus-) ;  oti-osus,  at  leisure 
(otio-) ;  peciini-osus,  moneyed  (pdctinia-) ;  pericid-osus,  dangerous 
(periculo*) ;  pernici-osus,  destructi've  (pernicie-);  pisc-osns  (rare, 
Ov.,  Verg.),  full  of  fish  (pisci-)  ;  qurastu-osus,  gainful  (qvaestu-) ; 
religi-osus,  scrupulous  (for  religion-osus) ;  silv-osus,  ^uoo^id'^/ (silva-) ; 
sqvam-osus,  scaly  (sqvama-) ;  strig-osus,  thin  (?  striga-,  a  scathe) ; 
stiidi-osus,  %ealous  (studio-) ;  suspici-osus,  suspicious  (for  suspicion- 
osus);  sumptu-osus,  costly  (sumptu-);  vent-osus,  <ivindy  (vento-); 
ventri-osus,  potbellied  (ventri-) ;  verb-osus,  nvordy  (verbo-) ;  vermin- 
osus  (Plin.),  full  of  <iuorms  (vermen-) ;  vin-osus,  nuine  lo-ving  (vino-) ; 
viti-03us,  faulty  (vitio-) ;  and  many  others. 
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-c-oso         belli-cosus,   fivar-lo'ving   (bello-,    comp.  bellicus,   adj.);  814 
t6nebri-cosus  (Cic,  also  tenebrosus,  Verg.,  Ov.),  dark 
(tdnSbra-,  but  Cic.  in  poetic  translation  has  tenebricus). 

-l-oso  formidd-losus,   fearful  (formiddn-,    the  n  being  either 

dropped  or  changed  into  1). 

-ic-ul-oso  febr-icWosus  (Catull.),^'z;^Wj/6  (febri-,  febricula-) ;  mgt- 
iculosus  (Plaut.),  in  fear  (metn-);  sit-iculosus  (Hor.), 
parched  (siti-);  somn-iculosus,  drowsy  (somno-). 

-u-oso  Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  qusastu-osus,  &c.: 
monstr-uosus,  prodigious  (monstro-);  montu-osus,  moun- 
tainous (monti-,  but  cf.  §  405) ;  v61uptu-osus  (Plin.  Ep.), 
pleasurable  (voluptat-). 

-i-oso  Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  odiosus,  &c. : 

ctlr-iosus,  careful  (ciira-);  labor-iocus,  laborious  (labos-); 
lusc-it-i-osus  (or  lusc-iosus),  purblind  (lusco-). 

-en-si  Adjectives  (some  used  as  substantives)  formed  from  names  815 

of  places: 

1.  From  appellatives:  atri-ensis  (m.  sc.  servns),  house  stenuard 
(atrio-) ;  castr-ensis,  of  the  camp  (castro-) ;  circ-ensis,  of  the  circus 
(circo-) ;  for-ensis,  of  the  forum  (f oro-) ;  frgtense  (sc.  mare),  the 
straits  of  Sicily  (frgto-) ;  Lat6r-ensis,  properly  of  the  bodyguard 
(latiis-) ;  Portu-ensis  (Cod.  Theod.),  of  the  Port,  viz.  Ostia  (portu-); 
prat-ensis,  of  the  meado^uos  (prato-). 

2.  From  proper  names  (which  are  given  in  brackets  in  the 
nom.  case): 

Alli-ensis  (Allia);  Ambraci-ensis  (Ainbracia) ;  Arimimenses  (Ari- 
minum) ;  Bononi-ensis  (Bononia) ;  Cann-ensis  (Cannse) ;  Circei-ensis 
(Circeii);  Corfini-ensis  (Corflniiun) ;  Ciir-er.sis  (Cures);  Herculan- 
ensis  (Herculaneum) ;  Hispal-ensis  (Hispalis  or  Eispal) ;  Hispani- 
ensis  (Hispania)  ;  Narbon-ensis  (Narbo)  ;  Osc-ensis  (Osca  in  Spain) ; 
Osti-ensis  (Ostia);  Sicili-ensis  (Sicilia);  Veli-ensis  (Velia,  (i)  part  of 
Palatine;  (2)  town  in  Lucania);  Volsini-ensis  (Volsinii);  Utic-ensis 
(Utica) ;  and  others. 

-i-en-si       Probably  from  false  analogy  (with  words  in  preceding 
section).     They  are  rarely  used. 
Atben-iensis  (Atliense) ;    Cartbagin-iensis   (Carthago) ;    Corinth- 
ienses  (Corintbus) ;  Croton-iensis  (Croto);  Latin-iensis  (Latinus?); 
RbSd-iensis  (Rbodus). 


Compound  stem-ending:  es-imo,  §  758.     See  also  §  918. 
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iv.     Stems  ending  in  -do. 
-do  I,    Adjectives: 

(a)  From  verbs  with  -e  stems,  the  final  e  being  changed 
to  i.  (The  verb  has  been  add?d  in  the  following  list  only  when  not 
simple  in  form  or  evident  in  meaning.) 

aci-dus,  6our;  alM-dus,  <vjhlte;  algi-dus,  cold  (rare,  except  as 
name  of  mountain  near  Rome);  ari-dus,  dry;  avi-dus,  greedy;  cali- 
dus  or  caldus  (cf.  Qiiint.  I.  6.  19),  hot;  calli-dus,  crafty;  candi-dus, 
nvhite;  evanl-dus,  'vanishing  (evane-sc-Sre) ;  fervi-dus,  glowing; 
fiacci-dus,  flaccid;  flori-dus,  Jlovoery;  foeti-dus,  stinking;  frigi-dus, 
cold;  fulgi-dus,  glistening ;  gravi-dus,  hewvy  •with  child  (grave-sc-§re) ; 
liorri-dus,  bristling^  fearful;  langvi-dus,  languid;  liqvi-dus  (§  243), 
clear;  llvi-dus,  blue.,  en'vious;  Itci-dus,  bright;  madi-dus,  <voet; 
marci-dus,  fading;  mtlci-dus,  mouldy;  niti-dus,  shining;  61i-das, 
stinking;  paili-dus,  pale;  pavi-dus,  frightened;  placi-dus,  pleased., 
c^/^z  (placere,  to  be  pleasing)  \  ptlti-dus,  rotten;  putri-dus,  rotten; 
ranci-dus,  rancid  (no  verb,  but  present  participle  in  Lucr.) ;  rigi-dus, 
stiff;  rubi-dus  (rtibidus,  Plaut.  twice),  red;  sor6i-dus,flthy;  sqvali- 
dus,  squalid;  stiipi-dU3,  amazed;  tabi-dus,  decaying;  t§pi-dus,  warm; 
timi-dus,  timid;  torpi-dus,  benumbed;  torri-dus,  burning;  tumi-dus, 
swelling;  turgi-dus  inflated;  vali-dus,  strong;  dmi-dus,  damp;  uvi- 
dus  or  udus,  ^.vet  (uve-sc-ere). 

(J?)    From  verbs  with  -i  or  consonant  stems : 

cupi-dus,  desirous  (cupS-re) ;  fliii-dus,  liquid  (flu-ere) ;  rapi-dus, 
hurried  (rape-re)  ;  vivi-dus,  H'vely  (yiv-5re). 

(f)    From  substantives  or  of  obscure  derivation : 

absiir-dus,  tuneless  (ab,  sur-,  comp,  su-sur-rus,  a-vp-i^etv :  and 
for  the  meaning  Cicero's  expression  '  vox  absona  et  absurda,'  Or. 
3.  II);  bardus,  stupid  (comp.  jSpabvs);  claudus,  lame;  cru-dus,  raw 
(0T11B-,  hard}  comp.  crus-ta,  Kpva-raWos.  Kpu-os):,  fidus,  faithful 
(comp.  f id-es,  perf id-as) ;  fcedus,  foul  (comp.  foetere,  fceti-dus) ; 
fordus  (cf.  §  124),  pregnant;  fUmi-dus,  smoky  (fumo-) ;  geli-dus,  icy 
(g3lu-) ;  herbi-dus,  grassy  (lierba-) ;  Mspidus,  shaggy  (comp.  hir-tus, 
Mrsiltus);  Igpidus,  charming  (from  presumed  16pere;  comp.  lepos-); 
limpi-dus  (Catull.,  Col.),  clear  (lympha?  comp.  \apm^Lv)\  liiridus, 
ghastly  yellow  (comp.  lUror,  Lucr.);  morbi-dus,  diseased  (morbo-); 
nUdus,  naked;  rabi-dxis,  mad  (rabie-);  soii-dus,^rw  (s61o-,  ground); 
st61i-dus,  stockish^  stupid  (comp.  stdion-,  a  useless  sucker);  svadus, 
persuasi've  (svadSre);  sHci-dus,  yz^irj'  (siico-);  sudus,  dry  (se,  udo-?); 
sur-dus,  deaf;  tardus,  slo<w;  trepidus,  scared.,  flurried  (comp.  trSm- 
gre) ;  turbi-dus,  disturbed  (turba-) ;  vapi-dus,  flat.,  spoiled  (vapos-, 
from  a  presumed  vapere). 

^.    Substantives: 

(fl)    Masculine:  cadus,  a  cask;  gurdus,   a  dolt  (Spanish  word 
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ace.  to  Quint.  I.  5.  57);  hsedus,  a  goat;  IMus^  a  game;  mddus,  a 
measure;  nidus,  a  nest;  nodus,  a  knot;  turdus,  a  fieldfare;  v6redus 
(Mart.),  a  hunter  (horse). 

{h)  Feminine:  alauda,  a  lark  (Keltic);  apluda,  chaff;  bas- 
cauda,  a  basket;  cassida  (usually  cassis),  a  helmet;  cauda,  a  tail; 
cicada,  a  grasshopper;  cr6pida,  a  sandal  (from  KpT/TrtS-);  merda, 
dung;  prseda,  booty;  rseda,  a  four-^w heeled  carriage  (Keltic;  cf. 
Quint.  I.  5.  57);  tseda,  a  torch. 

(/)    Neuter:  ess6dum,  a  gig  (Keltic);  laridum  (lardum),  bacon; 
oppidum,  a  to^n  (comp.    eViTredoi/?);  p6dum,  a  shepherd'' s  crook; 
vadum,  a  shoal .^  ford. 
-un-do  or -en-do  i.  Verbal  adjectives: 

(a)    As  gerundive:  for  use  see  Book  IV.  Chap.  xiv.  and 
Appendix  to  Syntax.    On  their  formation  see  §§  617,  618. 

ama-ndus,  to  love  or  to  be  lo'ved  (amare) ;  audi-endus  (audire); 
capi-endus  (capere);  gign-endus  (gi-gn-ere);  mdn-endus  (monere); 
nasc-endus  (nasci);  r6g-endus  (rgggre);  tribu-endus  (tribu-gre) ; 
and  so  from  all  transitive  verbs  (§  11 86). 

(F)  As  present  participle  (without  an  object  accusative)  or 
ordinary  adjective: 

blandus,  soothing  (comp.  flare) ;  infandus,  n^fandus,  unspeakable 
(fari) ;  mundus,  clean;  ori-undus,  arising  (6ri-ri) ;  pandus,  crooked; 
rdt-undus,  round  (comp.  r5t-are) ;  s6cundus,  following,  hence 
second  (seqvi) ;  volv-endus,  rolling  (VolvSre). 

(2)    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  fundus,  a  landed  estate^  the  bottom;  also  an  au- 
thoriser;  mundus,  ornaments^  also  the.uni'verse{^s>  transl.  oi  k6(T[ios)' 

(b)  Feminine:  funda,  a  sling  (fund-§re?);  Kalendse  (pi.)?  if^^ 
first  of  the  month  {summoning  day  ?  comp.  calare,  Kokelv) ',  menda, 
a  fault;  mgrenda,  dinner;  sponda,  a  bedstead;  turunda,  a  paste-ball; 
suggrunda,  the  ea'ves;  unda,  water. 

"f  """■  °°^|  Adjectives,  originally  gerundives:  ^ 

frem-gbundus,  muttering  (frgm-§re) ;  fur-Ibundus,  raging 
(fur-ere);  lasciv-ibundus  (Plant.  Stich.  288),  playful  (lascivi-re) ; 
IM-ibundus,  sporting  (Itid-gre) ;  mdr-ibundus,  dying  (m6ri,  mdriri) ; 
pudi-bundus,  bashful  (pudei*e);  qVgr-ibundus,  plaintiue  (qu6ri); 
ridl-bundus,  laughing  (ridere);  trgm-ebundus,  trembling  (trgm-6re). 
-ab-undo  From  verbs  with  -a  stems.  Many  of  these  forms  are  8 
found  only  in  Livy  and  post- Augustan  historians, 
comissa-bundus,  re'velUng;  contiona-bundus,  haranguing;  cuncta- 
bundus,  hesitating;  delibera-bundus,  deliberating ;  depr6ca-bundus, 
deprecatingly ;     erra-bundus,     wandering     about;     gratula-bundus, 
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making  congratulations ;  lisesita-'bundus  (Plin.  Ep.  once),  hesitating; 
indigna-bundus,  indignant;  lacrima-bundus,  seeping;  lurcMna-bun- 
dus  (only  in  Cato;  cf.  Quint.  I.  6.  42),  'voracious;  m6dita-bundu3 
(Just.),  in  meditation;  minita-bundus,  threatening;  mira-bundus,  in 
wonder;  noctua-bundus  (Cic.  once),  by  night  (noctu-;  noctuare  not 
found);  oscilla-bundus  (Suet.),  kissing;  p6rggrina-bundus  (Liv. 
once),  tra'velUng  about;  plora-bundus,  bewailing;  pSpula-bundus, 
^wasting;  prseda-bundus,  pillaging;  sp6ciila-bundus,  on  the  <watch; 
tenta-bundus,  making  a  trial;  tuburchina-bundus  (Cato,  see  above), 
gobbling;  vSnera-bundus,  shewing  reference;  versa-bundus,  whirl- 
ing; vita-bundus,  a-voiding;  vSlflta-bimdus  (Cic.  fragm.),  wal- 
lowing. 

-c-undo       Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoati've  stems:  82 
all  have  the  preceding  syllable  long  (except  rubicundus). 
fa-cundus,  eloquent  (fa-ri) ;  fe-cundus,  fruitful  (comp.  fe-mina, 
fe-tus);  ira-c-undus,  angry  (irasc-i);  ]^^Q\m6MB,  pleasant  (jtiv-are); 
rtlbi-cundus,  ruddy  (rubere) ;  vgre-cundus,  bashful  (v6reri). 

V.     Stems  in  -dUj-di,  -d* 

-du  See  §  397. 

-di  S3des  (f.),  a  hearth  ?  a  chamber  §331  (comp.  8es-tu-,  aWetu)  ;  82 

caedes  (f.),  slaughter;  clades  (f.),  disaster;  fidis  (f ),  a  harp- 
strmg;  fraus  (f),  cheating;  frons  (f.)  a  leaf;  glans  (f.), 
an  acorn  (comp.  (SaXavos  and  §  765);  grandis,  large; 
juglans  (f.),  a  walnut;  lendes  (f.  pi.),  nits;  pedis  (m.  f.), 
a  louse;  rildis,  (i)  rude;  (a)  f.  a  spoon.,  a  foil;  sedes  (f.), 
a  seat  (sMere);  sordes  (f.  pi.),  dirt;  sudis  (f.  §  421),  a 
stake;  triides  (f.  pi),  pikes  (comp.  ttadgre?);  viri-dis, 
green  (virere). 

-M  p6cus  (f.),  a  head  of  cattle  (comp.  pScu-,  pgc6r-).  82 

-ed  (-id)  capis  (f.),  a  sacrificial  bowl  (cap6re?);  cassis  (f.),  a  hel- 
met; cuspis  (f.),  a  spear-point;  l^pis  (m.),  a  pebble;  pro- 
mulsis  (f.),  a  nvhet  for  the  appetite  (lit.  preliminary 
draughtl)  (pro-,  mulso-). 

-od  Q,y3L^\,o%  (xi?),  a  guardian. 

-ed  cuppes  (only  in  nom.  sing.),  a  glutton;  lieres  (m.),  an 

heir;  merces  (f.),  wages  (comp.  merci-). 

-d  cor  (n.),  a  heart  (comp.  Kapd-ia)]  laus  (f.),  praise;  pes 

(m.),  afoot  (comp.  nod-,  nom.  irovs)]  prses  (m.),  a  bail; 
vas  (m.  f.),  a  bail. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -ddn,   -iiddn,   -tM6n,   -gdOn,   -id6n, 
§§  846—848;  -edulo,  §  865;  -ndio,  §  933. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DENTAL   NOUN-STEMS  {continued). 
vi.     Stems  ending  in  -no. 

-noor-ino  (For  all  words  (except  numerals)  with  long  vowel  pre-  823 
ceding  -no  see  §§  830 — 84a.) 

I.  Adjectives: 

{a)  bSnns,  good;  concinnns,  neat;  dignus,  qvorthy;  hornus,  of 
this  year  (lio-ver-,  this  spring) ;  mag-nus,  great  (comp.  mag-is) ; 
nonus,  ninth  (for  n5vi-nus?  but  see  §  754);  pla-nus,  le^vel  (comp. 
TvKa^) ;  p§rendi-n-iis,  of  a  day  hence  (comp.  Trepan,  die-) ;  ver-nus, 
of  spring  (ver-) ;  unus,  one. 

(b)  Distributive  numerals  (rarely  used  in  singular) :  bi-nus,  t^vo- 
fold^   two  each  (l>i-);    ter-nus   or  tri-nus  (ter,   tri-);    qvater-nus 

(qvater)  and  (Varr.,  Plin.)  qvadrinus  (qvatvor);  qvi-nus  (for 
qvinqvi-nus,  qvinc-nus,  qvincive);  se-nus  (sex);  septe-nus  (for 
septem-nus.  septen-nus);  octo-nus  (octo);  nSve-nus  (for  novem- 
nus);  denus  (for  dSciminus?  dec-nus);  vice-nus,  twenty  each  (for 
vicent-nus,  viginti);  trice-nus,  thirty  each  (Xri^uXd^,  &c.;  cente-nus, 
a  hundred  each  (for  centum-nus,  the  vowel  being  assimilated  to 
what  is  found  in  others) ;  dilce-nus,  tw>o  hundred  each  (for  ducent- 
nus) ;  trScenus,  three  hundred  each  (trgcent-) ;  qvadringe-aus,  four 
hundred  each  (qvadringant-),  &:c.     See  Appendix. 

(c)  From  names  of  trees  and  other  materials:  acer-nus,  of  maple 
(acer-);  adamanti-nus,  hard  as  diamond  (ddajjiavriuos)'-)  amaraci- 
nus,  of  marjoram  (amaraco-) ;  cerasi-nus  (Petron.),  cherry-coloured 
(ceraso-) ;  cocci-nus,  scarlet  (cocco-) ;  c61ur-nus,  of  hazel  (for  c6- 
ruli-nus,  corillo-);  gbur-nus,  of  i'vory  (6b6r-);  ferrGgin-us  (Lucr. 
once),  bluish-green  (ferriigdn-;  ferrugineus  is  more  usual);  qver- 
nus,   oaken   (for  qverci-nus,   qvercu-).     See   also  salig-nus,    &c., 

2.    Substantives:  824 

{a)  Masculine:  acinus,  a  berry;  agnus,  «  lamb;  annus,  a  year; 
anus,  a  ring;  asinus,  an  ass;  each  i  Tin  us,  a  laugh  (comp.  Ka;^a^eti'); 
circi-nus,  a  pair  of  compasses  (circo-) ;  ddminus,  a  lord  (d6mare) ; 
fumus,  an  oven;  ginnus  or  liinnus,  a  mule^  the  mother  being  an  ass 
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(comp.  yivvos,  'lvvos)'i  mannus,  a  coach  horse  (Keltic?);  pampmus, 
a  'vine-shoot;  pannus,  a  piece  of  cloth  (comp,  tvtjvos)',  panus,  (i) 
thread  on  the  bobbm^  (2)  a  swellmg  (from.  7rf}vos^)'i  pugnus,  a  Jist; 
ricinus,  a  sheep  tick;  sinus  (sinura),  a  tankard;  som-nus,  sleep 
(comp.  s6p-or) ;  sonus,  a  sound;  sturnus,  a  starling;  tabanus,  a 
gadfly;  tornus,  a  lathe  (torcivere,  comp.  ropvos). 
vema,  a  house  slanje. 

(b)  Proper  names  (some  are  Etruscan):  Cinna;  Perpenna  or 
Perperna;  Porsenna  (Verg.),  Porsena  (Hor.,  Mart.,  Sil.);  Saserna; 
Sisenna;  Spurinna;  TMlna;  Viverma.     Cf.  §  838  f. 

(c)  Feminine:  alnus,  an  alder;  cornus,  a  cornel  tree;  fraxinus, 
afi  ash  tree;  ornus,  a  mountain  ash;  vannus,  a  ^winno^wing  fan. 

acna,  a  plot  i to  feet  square;  antemna,  a  sailyard;  fisci-na,  a 
rush  basket  (fisco-) ;  fuscina,  a  three-pronged  spe^.r  (comp.  furca) ; 
gSna,  a  cheek  (comp.  yei/vs',  a  jaw)\  nundi-nse  (pL),  market-day 
(n5no-,  die-) ;  pagina,  a  leaf  of  a  book^  &c.  (comp.  pa/zgere) ; 
pati-na,  a  dish  (patere) ;  penna,  a  ^ing  (in  old  Latin  pesna  or 
petna;  comp.  TreVecr^at);  pema,  a  ham;  pinna,  a  feather;  pugna,  a 
battle  (comp.  pugrnis) ;  runcina  (generally  given  as  runcina),  a 
pla?iing  instrument  (comp.  runcare,  pvKdvrj) ;  sanna,  a  grimace 
(comp.  (ravvas)'i  sarcina,  a  bundle  (sarcire,  to  close^\  sqvatina,  a 
skate-fish  (comp.  sqvalus,  a  fish')  \  transenna,  a  net;  ulna,  an  ar772 
(comp.  coXevT]);  urna,  a  pitcher  (comp.  urere,  to  burn). 

(d)  Neuter:  cornum  (more  frequently  cornu),  a  horn  (comp. 
Kipas);  fascinum,  a  charm  (comp.  f-idaKavos)'-,  lignum,  firewood 
(lig-are?);  pastinum,  a  two-pronged  fork;  penum  (§  398),  a  store 
of  pro'visions^  &c. ;  reg-num,  a  kingdom  (rgg-6re) ;  scamnum,  a 
bench  (comp.  seato-iUum) ;  signurn,  a  seal;  stagnum,  a  pool^  pent  up 
water  ?  (comp.  oreyaj/o-) ;  stannmn,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead; 
tignum,  a  beam. 


\        This  is  the  suffix  which  forms  participles  middle  and 
-mno  \  •       •      /-I      1  /      ^  ,     , 

'         passive  m   Greek;  e.g.  rvrrr-oixevos,  Tv^r-afxevo^^  Tervp.- 

pevos,  &C. 

ser-umna,  sorrow  (alpopevq^  excited  mmd) ;  al-umnus,  a  nursling 
(al-6re) ;  Autumnus,  Autumn  {the  increasing  year,  auctu-) ;  Clitum- 
nus,  a  river  in  Umbria;  columna,  a  column  (comp.  cul-men,  cel-sus); 
da-nmum,  a  loss  (properly  a  gift^  da-re ;  or  akin  to  daTravrj) ;  f6- 
mina,  a  woman  (comp.  fe-tus,  &c.  §  800);  gfeminus,  twin;  lamina 
(lamna),  a  plate  of  metal;  terminus,  a  bound  (comp.  repp-a) ;  Vert- 
umnus,  the  god  of  change  (vert-ere). 

The  same  suffix  is  seen  in  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  of  indicative  and 
subjunctive  passive  of  tenses  formed  from  present  stem:  e.g.  ama- 
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mini,  amabiniini,  ama'Damini,  amemini,  amaremini,  §  572:  and  in 
an  old  sing,  imperative  form;  e.g.  prsefamino,  §  587. 
Compare  also  -men,  §  850. 


-giiio|         Some   are   probably   compounds   with    stems    of   gen-,  826 
"        '         gi-gn-ere ;  others  have  a  c  turned  into  g  by  the  influence 
of  the  nasal ;  others  are  formed  on  their  analogy. 

aMe-gnus,  of  fir  (aWet-);  apru-gnus  (Plant.,  Plin.),  of  <ivild 
boar  (apro-) ;  bgni-gnus,  kindly^  liberal  (ovell-boni  ?  beng-gen-) ;  faba- 
ginus  (Cato),  of  b.^ an 5  (faba-) ;  ilig-nus,  of  holm  oak  (ilec-);  olea- 
ginus,  of  the  oli've  (oiea-) ;  mali-gnns,  stingy  (male-gen-);  privi-gnus 
(subst.),  born  from  one  parent  only^  i.e.  a  stepson  (privo-gen-) ; 
salig-nus,  of  ^villo^v  (salic-). 

For  terrigena,  (Sec.  see  §  995;  for  magnus,  dignus,  §  823. 

-tino  Adjectives:  anno-tinus,  a  year  old]  (anno-);  cras-tinus,  827 

of  to-morroqju  (eras) ;  dift-tinus,  lotig  continued  (diu) ; 
homo-tinus,  of  this  year  (horno-) ;  pris-tinus,  of  former  times 
(prius;  comp.  magis  for  magius);  sero-tinus  (Plin.,  Col.),  late 
(sero-). 

-ur-no         diur-nus,  by  day  (dius-,  dies-,  §  341  n.,  comp.  nMius;  or  828  i 

for  diov-6rinus?);  diut-umus  (in  Ovid  always  diutur- 
nus),  for  long  (comp.  diut-ius) ;  laburnum,  broad-leaved  trefoil; 
noctu-rnus,  by  night  (noctu-);  Sat-umus  (Saeturnus),  god  oi  pro- 
duce] (sato-,  S8-rere);  taciturnus,  silent  (tacito-);  viburnum,  the 
'Tjoayfaring  tree. 

-er-no  caverna,  a  ca've  (cavo-);  cistema,  a  resert'oir  (cista-); 
fustema,  the  knotty  part  of  a  fir-tree  (fusti-,  a  club)  ; 
giiberna  (pi.),  rudders  (comp.  Kv^epvav)'^  liib-emus,  in  winter 
(Mgm-,  cf.  §  86.  5);  hodiernus,  of  to-day  (ho-,  dius,  or  die-);  infer- 
nus,  bc'lo^  (infgro-);  lacema,  a  cloak;  Lavema,  goddess  of  gain; 
Itlcerna,  a  lamp  (comp.  lilci-,  lucere);  super-nus,  abo-ve  (silpSro); 
tab-erna,  a  booth  (from  tab-ula,  a  plank}).     See  also  §  823  r. 

-ter-no  i.e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -t6ro  or  -tri,  or  to  adverbs 
in  -ter.  In  some  the  t  perhaps  is  radical. 
S3-temus,  for  enjer  (sevo-,  comp.  89-tat-);  al-ter-nus,  alternate., 
e'very  other  (al-tero) ;  ex-temus,  outside  (ex-tero-) ;  fratemus,  of  a 
brother  (frater-,  comp.  (ppdrep-);  hes-temus,  of  yesterday  (comp. 
Ii6ri,  x^f's");  in-ter-nus,  inside  (in-ter);  lanterna  (latema),  « /aw- 
tern ;  mater-nus,  of  a  mother  (mater-) ;  nassitema,  a  ivatering  pot 
(said  to  be  from  naso-,  temo-,  ivith  three  noses) ;  patemus,  of  a 
father  (pater-);  sempiternus,  everlasting  (comp.  semp-er,  §540); 
V-6ter-nus,  lethargy  (v6tus-). 
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-ano  I.    Adjectives:  830 

id)  with  a  as  stem  vowel:  canus,  hoary;  sa-nus,  sound 
(comp.  a-ao^) ;  va-nus,  empty  (comp.  vac-uus). 

(h)    from  appellatives : 

api-anus,  of  bees;  name  of  Muscatel  grape  (api-);  arc-anus, 
secret  (comp.  area-,  arcere) ;  Camp-anus,  of  the  plain,  a  Campa- 
nian  (Campo-) ;  castell-anus,  of  a  fortress  (castello-) ;  deciinianus, 
of  the  tenth  (e.g.  a  tithe  farmer;  a  soldier  of  the  tenth  legion,  &c.; 
dgcuma-) ;  font- anus,  of  the  spring  (fonti-) ;  germanus,  of  the  full 
blood;  hiim-anus,  of  man  (Ii6m5n-);  insul-anus  (Cic.  once),  of  an 
island  (insula-);  LatSr-anus,  a  family  name  (lat6r-?);meridi-anus, 
of  midday^  southern  (meridie-) ;  mont-anus,  of  the  mountains  (mon- 
ti-);  mund-anus,  of  the  universe  (mundo-) ;  non-anus  (Tac),  of 
the  ninth  legion  (nona-) ;  oppid-anus,  of  the  to^n  (oppido-) ;  pag- 
anus,  of  a  -village  (pago-) ;  pridi-anus,  of  the  day  before  (pridie-) ; 
prim-anus,  of  the  first  legion  (prima-) ;  pu"blic-anus,  of  the  public 
revenue  (publico-);  pute-anus  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  <iuell  (puteo-) ; 
qvotidi-anus,  daily  (quotidie-);  rustic-anus,  of  the  country  (rustico-); 
urb-anus,  cf  the  city  (urbi-) ;  vgtgr-anus,  old^  'veteran  (vetus-) ; 
vIc-anas,  of  a  hamlet  (vico-). 

(f)  from  proper  names  of  places: 

Afric-anus,  of  the  pro'vince  among  the  Afri  (Afri-ca) ;  Alb-anus 
(Alba);  Allif-anus  (Allifse) ;  Atell-anus  (Atella);  Coriol-anus  (Corio- 
11) ;  CUm-anus  (Cumae) ;  Fregell-anus  (Fregellse) ;  Fund-anus  (Fun- 
di) ;  GaUic-anus,  of  the  pro'vince  among  the  Gauls  (Gallica-) ;  Labic- 
anus  (Labicum) ;  Psest-anus  (Psestum) ;  Ptiteol-anus  (Puteoli) ; 
Rom-anus  (Roma) ;  Syracus-anus  (Syraciisae) ;  Tlieb-anus  (TUebse) ; 
Tuscai-anus  (Tusculum) ;  and  others. 

(d)  from  proper  names  of  persons : 
Cinn-anus  (Cinna);  Sull-anus  (Sulla). 

{e)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  a  preposition  and  its 
case: 

antSliic-anus,  before  daylight  (ante  lucem);  antemeridi-anus,  in 
the  forenoon  (ante  meridiem) ;  antesign-anus,  in  front  of  the  standards 
(ante  signa) ;  circumpad-anus,  round  the  Po  (circum  Padum) ;  cis- 
rhen-anus,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  (cis  Rhenum) ;  p6m6ridi-anus, 
in  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  subsign-anus,  of  the  reser-ve  (sub 
signis);  suburb-anus,  near  the  city  (sub  urbem);  transmont-anus, 
beyond  the  mountains  (trans  montes);  transpad-anus ;  transrlien- 
anus. 

%,     Substantives:  {a)  anus  (see  §  824);  Diana,  the  goddess  of^z^ 
the  day  (die-);  Janus   (for  Dianus),  the  god  of  the  day,  fanum,  a 
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shrine  (fa-ri) ;  granum,  a  grain ;  lana,  'zvool  (comp.  Xa^vr^) ; 
membr-ana,  skin  (memoro-);  panus  (see  §  824)  ;  qvartana,  sc.  febris, 
a  quartan  ague  {qysiTisi-) ;  ra-na,  a  frog  (comp.  ra-vus,  hoary) -^  Silv- 
anus,  the  ^ood  god  (silva-) ;  Volcanus,  the  fire  god. 

-i-ano         Adjectives  in  -anus,  derived  from  stems,  chiefly  of  proper  83: 
names,  with  suffix  -io : 

Acci-anus,  of  Accius  (Accio-) ;  ^mili-anus,  belonging  to  the  jEmi- 
lian  class  (Emilia-) ;  Asi-anus,  of  Asia  (Asia-) ;  Csesari-anus,  belong- 
ing to  Co'sar's  (Csesareus,  of  Caesar;  e.g.  Csesaris  or  Caasarea  celeritas, 
Cesar's  quickfiess  •  Csesariana  celeritas,  quickness^  like  Caesars) ;  Cice- 
ron-ianus,  of  Cicero  (CicSron-) ;  Claudi-anns,  of  a  Claudius  (Claudio-) ; 
FaM-anus,  of  a  Fabian,  or  of  the  Fabian  cl  ss  (FaMo-,  Fabia-); 
Mari-anus,  of  Mar  i  us  (Mario-);  Milon-ianus,  of  Milo  (i.q.  Milonius); 
Orcini-anus  (Mart.),  of  a  dead  man  (Orcinus,  a  dnveller  ^euith  deato., 
orco-) ;  Pompei-anus.  of  Ponipeius  (Pompeio-) ;  prsetori-anus,  of  the 
prcctor's  camp  (prstorio-) ;  Sejanus  (Seio-) ;  Summsenianus,  of  a 
dweller  in  Under-zvall  (smnmsemo-)  \  Tiberi-anus,  of  Tiberius,-  Teren- 
ti-anus,  of  Terentius  (Terentio-)  ;  Trajanus ;  and  others. 

-it-ano        Probably   from   the    Greek   suffix  -Ir-q^,   or  in  analogy  83: 
therewith.     (Properly  it  denotes  of  the  people  of-) 

Antipolitanus,  of  AntipoUs  (Antipoli-);  Gaditanus,  of  Gades^  i.e. 
Cadiz  (Gadi-) ;  MassUitanus,  of  Marseilles  (Massilia-) ;  Panormita- 
nus,  of  Panonnus  (Panormo-);  Tauromgnitanus,  of  Tauromenium 
(Tauromenio-) ;  Tdmitanus,  of  Tomi  (Tomo-). 

-ono  I.  Adjectives:  ■!^T:onyx^,  headlong, 'zvith  face  forward  (pro-).  ^ 

1.  Substantives:  (^)  Masc.  and  neut.:  col-onus,  «  j^rw^r    I 
(col-ere);  donum,  a  gift  (da-re);  patr-onus,  a  patron  (patr-). 

{h)  Feminine:  annona,  the  year's  supply  of  corn  (anno-); 
Bellona,  the  war  goddess  (bello-);  caupona,  a  ta'vern  (copa-, 
caup-6n-) ;  cdroua,  a  crown ;  Latona,  a  goddess  (comp.  At^tco)  ;  ma- 
trona,  a  married  woman  (matr-);  persona,  a  mask  (persdnare  ?) ; 
Pomona,  Fruit  goddess  (porno-). 

For  octonus,  nonus  (v^^hence  nonse,  pi.  the  ninth  day)  see  §  823  ^. 

"Oeuo  snncemis,  pleasant ;  pcena,  a  penalty  (comp.  pilnire). 

-tlno  I.    AdJGCtives:  imxtortunus,  imseasonable  (without  a port^  8 

in,  portu-);  jejunus,  fasting ;  opportunus,  in  front  of  the 
port,  ready  at  hand  (ob  portum). 

2.  Substantives:  cilnse  (pi),  a  cradle  (for  cubinse?  cub-are); 
iorX-yiXi'Qk,  fortune  (forti-;  comp.  nocti-,  noctu-) ;  lacuna  (or  lucuna), 
a  hole  (lacu-);  Neptunus,  the  sea  god  (perhaps  vLirTOfxej/os,  §  825); 
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Portunus,  god  of  harbours  (portu-) ;  pruna,  a  li've  coal;  prunum,  a 
plum ;  tribunus,  a  tribe's  chief  (tribu-) ;  Vacuna,  a  Sabine  goddess 
(comp.  vacare,  vasuns). 

-seno|  I.     Adjectives:    aenus   (or  ahenus),  of  bronze  (for  ses-  3^,6 

-eno  \  nus,  from  asi- :  the  Umbrian  has  ahesnes) ;  alienus,  of 
another^  alien  (alio-);  egenus,  needy  (ggere) ;  obscenus,  illboding; 
Vl^nus,  full  (comp.  plere) ;  serenus,  calm;  terrenus,  earthly  (terra). 

Abydenus,  of  Abydos  (Abydo) ;  Cyzicenus,  of  Cyzicos  (Cyzico). 

For  vicenu3  and  other  numerals  see  §  ^23  b. 

2.  Substantives:  (^a)  feminine:  arena,  sand;  avena,  oats;  ca- 
mena  (casmena  ace.  to  Varro),  a  Muse  (comp.  car-man) ;  catena,  a 
chain;  cena  (cesna,  Fest.),  supper;  crumena,  a  purse;  galena,  lead 
ore;  liabena,  a  rehi  (habere);  iaena,  a  cloak  (comp.  ;^Xaii/a,  §110. 
3) ;  laniena,  a  butchers  stall  (lanio-)  ;  lena,  a  bawd;  strena,  an  omm^ 
a  new  year's  gift ;  vena,  a  'vein;  verbenas  (pi.),  boughs  of  myrtle, 
&c.  used  in  rehgious  acts. 

Qj)  Neuter:  csenum,  mud;  fenum  (franum),  hay;  frenum,  a  rein; 
-venenuni,  ^oijo/z;  ve.rii'xn  (only  in  accus.  §  369). 

-i-eno  i.e.  -eno  suffixed  to  stems  in  -io.  837 

Proper  names:  Aufldienus,  Avidienus,  Catienus,  Labienus, 
Nasidienus,  Veitienus,  and  others. 

-il-eno         cantilena,  a  tune  (cantu-). 

-ino  (In  some  of  the  following  words  the  length  of  the  i  is  83C 

not  proved.) 
I.    Adjectives:  (a)  from  appellatives : 

adulterinns,  spurious  (adultero-);  agninus,  of  a  lamb 
(agno);  anatinus  (Plaut.,  Petr.),  of  a  duck  (anat-);  angvinus,  of  a 
snake  (angvi-) ;  anserinus  (PHn.,  Col.),  of  a  goose  (anser-);  aprjnus, 
of  a  wild  boar  (apro-) ;  arietinus  (Plin.),  of  a  ram  (ariet-);  aus- 
trinus,  southern  (austro-) ;  caninns,  of  a  dog  (can-) ;  caprlnus,  of  a 
goat  (capro-)  ;  cervinus,  of  a  deer  (cervo-) ;  collinus,  of  a  hill  (colli-) ; 
columbinus,  of  a  do've  (columbo-) ;  coqvinus,  of  a  cook  (cQqvo-) ; 
corvlnus,  of  a  ra'ven  (corvo-) ;  divinus,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  gqvinus, 
of  a  horse  (eqvo-) ;  femininus,  of  a  woman  (femina-) ;  festinus, 
hasty  (comp.  con-fes-tim) ;  furinus  (Plaut.  once),  of  a  thief  (fixr-)- 
genuinus,  of  a  Jaw  (comip.  yews) ;  nati've  (gi-gn-ere) ;  Mrcinus,"  of 
a  goat  (Mrco-) ;  inoplnus,  unexpected  (comp.  opiaari) ;  leoninns,  of 
a  lion  (leon-) ;  leporinns,  of  a  hare  (lepos-) ;  lupinus,  of  a  wolf 
(lupo-) ;  marinus,  of  the  sea  (mari-) ;  mascul-inus,  of  a  male  (mas- 
culo-);  milvinus.  of  a  kite  (mllvo-);  peregrinus,  of  abroad  (pgrggre); 
porcinus,   of  a  pig   (porco-) ;  soricinus   (PlauL  once),   of  a  shrew 
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mouse  (serSc-);  supinus,  ^ith  face  iipqvard;  taurinus,  of  a  bull; 
ursinus,  of  a  bear  (Urso-) ;  verrinus,  of  a  boar  pig  (verri-)  ;  vgtdri- 
nus,  of  beasts  of  burden  (comp.  vdhere)  ;  vicinus,  of  the  street^  neigh- 
bour (vico-);  vitulinus,  of  a  calf  (vitulo-);  volpinus,  of  a  fox 
(volpi-) ;  and  others. 

(J?)  From  proper  names  of  places:  Albinus,  a  cognomen  of  the 
Postumian  clan  (Alba?);  Alpinus  (Alpes,  pi.);  Aricinus  (Aricia); 
Capitolinus  (Capitolium) ;  Caudinus  (Caudium);  Collatinus  (Colla- 
tia) ;  Esqvilinus  (Escivilise) ;  Fgrentinus  (perhaps  for  Ferentininus 
from  Ferentinum)  ;  Lantivinus  (Lanuvium) ;  Latinus  (Latium) ;  Me- 
dullinus  (Medullia)  ;  Palatinus,  but  in  Martial  Paiatinus  (Palatmni) ; 
Praenestinus  (Prseneste) ;  Reatinus  (Reate) ;  Rheginus  (Rhegium) ; 
Tarentinus  (Tarentmn);  Venusinus  (Venusia);  and  others. 

Aventinus,  Qvirinus,  Sabinus,  are  of  uncertain  origin, 

(c)  From  proper  names  of  persons;  chiefly  from  such  as  were 
originally  appellatives : 

They  are  used  as  substantives,  being  surnames : 

Albinus  (Albus);  A.nt6niiius  (Antonius);  Aqvilinus  (Aquila?); 
Atratinus  (Atratus?);  Augurinus  (Augur);  Augustinus  (Augustus); 
Csesoninus  (Cseso);  Calvinus  (Calvus);  Cicurinus  (Cicur);  Corvinus 
(Corvus) ;  Crispinus  (Crispus) ;  Flamininus  (Flaminius  or  flarnen  ?) ; 
Frontinus  (Pronto?);  Justinus  (Justus);  Lactilcinus  (Lactuca);  L88- 
vinus  (Lssvus) ;  Longinus  (Longus) ;  Luscinus  (Luscus) ;  Macerinus 
and  Macrinus  (Macer);  Mamercinus  f Mamercus) ;  Mancinus  (Man- 
cus) ;  Marcellinus  (Marcellus) ;  Messallinus  (Messalla)  ;  Metellinus 
(M6tellus) ;  Psetinus  (Psetus; ;  Plautinus,  of  Plautus  (Plautus) ;  RCl- 
finus  (Rufus) ;  Satuminus  (Saturnus) ;  Sextinus  (Sextus  or  Sestus)  ; 
Tricipitinus  (triceps)  ;  and  some  others. 

Compare  orcinus,  of  Orcus  or  death  (Orcus);  Plautinus,  of 
Plautus  (Plautus). 

a.    Substantives:  83 

(a^  Masculine:  concubiT?us  (concubina),  a  concubine  (com,  ciib- 
are);  inqvil-inus,  a  lodger  (in  col-ere) ;  lupinus,  a  lupine;  pulvinus, 
a  cushion;  sobrinus  (sobrina  f.),  a  secotid  cousin^  sister's  child] 
(s6r6r-). 

Csecina  (Csecus);  Canina  (canis?);  Porcina  (porca?). 

{b)  Feminine:  carpinus  (-inus?),  the  hornbeam;  pinus  (cf. 
§  398),  a  pine  tree  (for  pic-nus?  cf.  §110,  i;  and  comp.  Trtrvs); 
sapinus  (-inus?),  a  kind  of  pine  tree. 

angina,  a  quinsy  (ang-6re) ;  arvina  (Verg.),^r^^j^;  csepina  (Col.), 
an  onion  bed  (caepa-) ;  carina,  a  keel;  cortina,  a  kettle;  farina,  meal 
(comp.  farr-);  fodinae  (pi),  mines  (f ode-re);  gallina,  a  hen  (gallo-); 
lapicidinae  (pi.),  stone  quarries  (lapid-,  c»d-6re);  napina  (Col.),  a 
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col%a  or  coleseed  bed  (napo-) ;  ofiFicina,  a  nvorkshop  (officio-) ;  pari6- 
tinse?  (usually  considered  as  parietiase),  ruins  (parigt-);  piscina, 
a  fsh-pond  (pisci-);  pdpina,  a  cookshop  (comp.  coqvo-,  §  118.  2); 
porrina  (Cato),  a  leek  bed  (porro-) ;  pruina,  hoarfrost  (comp.  pro, 
prse,  irpui'C) ;  rapina,  pillage  (rape-re) ;  rapina,  turnip  (rapo-) ;  re- 
gina,  a  queen  (reg-) ;  resina,  resin  (pT]Tlurj) ;  ruina,  a  fall  (ru-ere) ; 
sagina,  stuffings  food  (comp.  (jott^lv)  ;  salinse,  pi.  (also  salinum), 
saltpit?  (sal-,  salire) ;  scobina,  a  rasp  (scab-ere) ;  spina,  a  thorn  (for 
spicina,  from  spica-);  vagina,  a  sheath;  urina,  urme  (comp.  ovpov). 
Agrippina  (Agrippa) ;  Faustina  (Faustus) ;  Plancina  (Plancus). 

(c)     Neuter:  catinnm  (also  catinus,  m.),  a  dish;  llnum^Jlax; 
vinum,  'zuine  (comp,  vi-tis,  viere,  to  t-wine'). 

-c-ino  Cloacina,  goddess  of  severs  (cloaca)  ;  medi-c-ina,  medical  840 

art  (medico-,  medere)  ;  morti-cinus  (adj.),  carrion  (morti-). 

-t-ina  I.    Adjectives:  clandestinns,  secret  (comp.  clam);  intes- 

tinns,  internal  (intus) ;  libertinus,  of  the  class  of  f reed- 
men  (liberto-) ;  matHt-inus,  in  the  morning  (matdta,  the  da^n) ; 
medi-ast-inus,  from  the  middle  of  the  city^  hence  a  drudge  (medio-, 
aa-Tv)^  pauper-tinus  (Varr.,  Gell.),  poor  (pauper-);  rep-ent-inus, 
sudden  (repenti-)  ;  vesper-tinus,  of  the  e^vening  (vesper-). 
For  proper  names  see  §  838  /^.  c. 

2.     Substantives:  Libitina,  goddess  of  funerals ;  sentina,   bilge- 
^juater. 

-lino  cillina,  a  kitchen  (for  coo-lina?  coqvo-)  ;  disciplina,  train-  841 

ing  (disc-ip-ulo-,  discere);  sterqvi-linum  (Pha:dr.),  a 
dungheap  (for  stercorinum  \  stercds-) ;  tablinum,  a  registry 
(tabula-). 

-tr-ino        From  stems  in  -tor.     (For  the  omission  of  0  compare  842 
the  ending  -trie,  §  782.) 

doc-tr-ina,  learning  (docere) ;  la-tr-ina  (lavatrina),  a  pri'vy 
(lavare) ;  pis-tr-inum,  a  mill;  pis-tr-ina,  a  bakehouse 
(pis-ere,  to  pound') ;  sii-tr-ina,  a  cobbler's  shop  or  trade 
(su-Sre) ;  tex-tr-inum,  nvea'ving  (tex-ere). 


vii.     Stems  ending  in  -ni,  -n.  843 

-ni  I.     Adjectives:  immanis,  wi/^  (in,  mano-;   "in  carmine 

Saliari  Cerus  manus  intelligitur  creator  bonus,"  Festus, 
p.  T22,  Mull.);  inanis,  empty;  munis  (rare),  obliging  (comp.  mti- 
nus) ;  omnis,  all;  segnis,  la-zy. 
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2.  Substantives:  amnis  (m.),  a  ri-ver;  cliinis  (m.  f.),  a  haunch; 
crinis  (m.),  hair;  finis  (m.  f.),  a  boundary  (for  M-nis,  find-ere); 
filiiis  (m,),  a  rope;  ignis  (m.),  Jire;  mane  (n.),  the  morning;  manes 
(m.  pi.),  the  spirits  belo^w ;  mcenia  (n.  pi.),  avails;  munia  (n.pl.), 
duties  (same  as  mcenia);  panis  (m.),  a  loaf  of  bread;  penis  (m.  for 
pes-nis;  comp.  Treos,  TToa-dT]);  renes  (m.  pL),  kidneys. 

On  canis  (m.  f.),  a  dog^  see  §  448. 

-6n  (-in)     Substantives:   caro  (i.'),  flesh  (comp.  Kpeas);  homo  (m.  844 

also  hgmo,  §  449,  and  with  old  stem  in  -on),  a  m.,n 
(Mmo-,  ground)-,  nemo,  jio  one  (ne,  li§mo);  turbo  (m.),  a  ^hirl 
(comp.  turtoa-). 

-gon  (~gin)    Substantives:    aspergo  (f.),  /^  jjbr/wM/zg- (adsparg-ere)  ;  84s 

margo  (m.),  a  brink  (comp.  merg-ere,  to  dip);  virgo 
(f),  a  girl  (viro,  a  manl  or  vir-ere,  to  be  fresh.  Curtius  and  Gors- 
sen  connect  it  with  the  root  of  opy-aco). 

-ag-6n  (-agin)  All  feminine:  arnbago  (only  abl.  s.,  Manil.),  circuit 
(amb,  ag-ere  ? ) ;  compago,  a  fastening  (com,  pa«g- 
ere) ;  c6ri-ago  (Col.),  a  skin  disease  (corio-);  farr-a,go,  a  mash 
(farr-) ;  imago,  a  likeness  (comp.  im-itari ;  perhaps  for  mimi-tari ; 
comp.  fiifMel-crdaL) ;  indago,  an  encircling  (indo,  ag-ere  ?) ;  lumb-ago 
(Fest.),  loin  disease  (lumbo-);  plumb-ago,  blacklead  {;p\wm\io-)\  pro- 
pago,  a  slip  of  a  plant,  offspring  (pro,  pang-ere) ;  sartago,  a  frying- 
pan ;  suffrage,  the  pastern,  as  if  broken  and  bent  up  (sub,  frang-ere) ; 
virago,  a  bold  girl  (viro-);  vorago,  a  gulf  (v5ra-re). 

-il-ag-6n  (-gin)  All  feminine:  cartilago,  gristle  (comp.  Kpeas) ',  salsi- 
lago  (Plin.),  saltness  (salso-);  similago  {^Ym.),  fne 
four  (simila-). 

-ug-dn  (-ugin)      A -1  feminine :  ser-ugo,    bronze-rust,  jealousy  (ses-)  ; 
alb-ugo,  a  disease  of  the  eye  (albo-) ;  ferr-ugo,  iron- 
rust  (ferro-) ;  lan-ugo,  do^ny  hair  (lana-) ;  sals-ugo,  saltness  (salso-) ; 
vesper-ugo  (Plant.),  the  e'vening  star  (vespero-). 

-ig-6n  (-igin)  All  feminine:  caligo,  mist  (comp.  clam,  cela-re);  de- 
pgtigo,  impetigo,  a  scabby  eruption;  fuligo,  soot;  in- 
trertigo,  a  galling  (inter,  tri-,terere) ;  lent-^so,  freckles  (lenti-,  linseed, 
which  freckles  resemble);  loUigo,  a  cuttle  fish;  melligo,  bee-glue 
(mell-);  origo,  a  source  (oriri);  porrigo,  scurf  (porro-,  leekX)-,  pru- 
rigo, itching  (prurire) ;  robigo  (rubigo),  rust  (rub-ro-,  red) ;  scatur- 
igines  (pi.),  springs  (scaturire);  siligo,  '^johite  ivheat;  tentigo,  tension  \ 
(tento-);  vertigo,  a  turn  (vertere);  vitiligo,  a  tetter;  uligo,  qxiet  ' 
(ado-). 

-d-6n  (-din)    cardo  (m.),  a  hinge  (comp.  Kpahav,  to  brandish)  ;  grando  846 
(f.),  hail  (comp.  ^oKa^a,  §  126);  liarundo  (f.),  a  reed; 
hirundo  (f.),  a  s^juallo-w  (comp   -^^Xibcdv,  §  134);  ordo 
(m.),  a  row. 
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-ud-dn  (-udin)    hirudo  (f.),  a  leech;  testudo   (i.)^  a  tortoise  (testa-, 
a  potlid. 

-tiidon  (-tudin)    Feminine  abstract  substantives.     All   have  (appa-  847 
rently)  a  short  i  before  the  suffix,  except  the  deri- 
vatives from  sueto-  (in  which  a  syllable  has  dropped 
out)  and  valebudo. 

segri-tudo,  sickness^  sorro^oj  (aegro-) ;  alti-tudo,  height  (alto-) ; 
amari-tudo  (Plin.  maj.  and  min.),  bitterness  (amaro-);  ampli-tudo, 
^vide  extent  {2^ni^\Q^\  asperi-tudo  (Cels.),  roughness  (aspero-) ;  as- 
sve-tudo  (for  assuetitudo),  habit  (ad-sveto-):  so  also  consvetudo, 
desvetudo,  mansvatudo;  celsi-tudo  (Veil.),  highness-^  so  as  a  title 
(Cod.  Theod.),  e.g.  your  Highness  (celso-);  clari-tudo  (chiefly  Tac), 
renown  (claro-) ;  crassi-tudo,  thickness  (crasso-) ;  dissimili-tudo,  im- 
likeness  (dis  :imili-) ;  ^rml-%Vi6iO^  firtfiness  (firmo-);  forti-tudo,  courage 
(forti-) ;  liabi-tudo,  habit  (for  habititudo,  from  liabito-) ;  bilari-tudo 
(Plaut.),  merriment  (hilaro-) ;  lassi-tudo,  cjoeariness  (lasso-) ;  lati- 
tude, breadth  (lato-) ;  leni-tudo  (rare),  leniency  (leni-) ;  lenti-tudo, 
sluggishness  (lento-) ;  lippi-tudo,  inflammation  in  the  eyes  (lippo-) ; 
longi-tudo,  length  (longo-) ;  magni-tudo,  greatness  (magno-) ;  niolli- 
tudo,  softness  (molli-) ;  multi-tudo,  great  number  (multo-) ;  ngcassi- 
tudo,  necessity,  close  bond  (necesse) ;  parti-tudo  (Plaut.  twice),  a 
giving  birth  (partu-) ;  pingvi-tudo,  fatyiess  (pingvi-) ;  pulchri-tudo, 
beauty  (pulciiro-) ;  sancti-tudo  (pras-Cic),  sacredness  (sancto-); 
simili-tudo,  likeness  (simili-) ;  soli-tudo,  loneliness  (solo-) ;  sollici- 
tudo,  anxiety  (sollicito-) ;  svavi-tudo  (pras-Cic),  s^weetness  (svavi-); 
ten5ri-tudo  (Varr.,  Suet.),  soft7iess,  tender  years  (tenero-) ;  turpi-tudo, 
ugliness^  disgrace  (turpi-) ;  vale-tudo,  health  (valere) ;  vasti-tudo 
(old  prayer  in  Cato),  coasting  (vasto-) ;  vicissi-tudo,  change  (comp. 
vicissim):  and  many  others,  chiefly  words  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
the  early  dramatists. 

-ed-6n (-edin)  All  feminine:  absumedo  (Plaut.  Capt.  901),  consump-  848 

tion  (absumere,  with  pun  on  sumen) ;  alcedo,  kingfisher 
(comp.  akKvav)\  capedo,  a  sacrificial  bowl  (capere;  comp.  capid-) ; 
cuppedo  {Lmqx.^,  desire  (comp.cuppedia,<3^£'/if«f/>j,  cupe-re)  ;  dulcedo, 
sweetness  (dulci-) ;  gravedo,  a  hea-vy  cold  (gravi-);  intercapedo,  an 
interval  (inter,  capere);  teredo,  a  worm^  or  moth  (ter-ere;  comp. 
T€pr)ba>v)'^  torpedo,  numbness  (torpere);  uredo,  blight  (ur-ere). 

-id-6n (-idin)  All  feminine:  crepido,  an  edge  (from  Kp-qirib-'i)] 
cupido  (f.  except  as  a  god),  desire  (cupe-re) ;  formido, 
dread  (forma-,  rnaking  shapes  to  oneselfiX) ;  libido,  lust 
(liber  e). 

-Sn  juvSnis  (m.),  a  youth;  sen-ex  (the  nom.  sing,  has  a  fur-  849 

ther  suffix),  an  old  man. 
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-6n(-m)     gluten  (n.),  glue  (comp.  gliito-,  adj.);  ingven  (n.),  the 
groin-  pecten  (m.),  a  comb  (pect-gre) ;  pollis  (m.  no  nom. 
sm^^^fnejlour  (comp.  ttoX?;)  ;  sangvis  (m.)  and  sangven  (n.  §  449), 
blood;  ungven  (n.),  ointment  (ung-ere). 

-m6n  (-min)  All   neuter  substantives,   chiefly  derived  from  verbs.  850 
Comp.  the  suffixes,  -mino,  §  825,  -mento,  §  792. 

(a)  From  vov^^el- verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  -xl,  or  -i. 

acd-men,  a  point  (acu-6re) ;  calcea-men  (Plin.),  a  shoe  (calcea- 
re) ;  canta-men  (Prop,  once),  a  spell  (canta-re) ;  certa-men,  a  contest 
(certa-re);  conamen  (Lucr.,  Ov.),  an  effort  (c5na-ri);  curva-men 
(Ov.),  abend  (curva-re) ;  dura-men  (Lucr.),  hardening  (diira-re) ; 
examen,  a  s^xiarm,  the  tongue  of  a  balance  (exig-6re?);  flamen,  a 
blast  (fia-re);  also  (m.)  a  priest;  flu-men,  a  stream  (flu-6re); 
fdra-men,  a  hole  (f6ra-re,  to  bore) ;  funda-men  (Verg.,  Ov.),  a 
foundation  (funda-re) ;  gesta-men,  a  ^wearing  article^  a  sedan 
(gesta-re) ;  gl6m§ra-men,  a  round  ball  (gl6mera-re) ;  leni-men 
(Hon,  Ov.),  a  solace  (leni-re) ;  leva-men,  an  alletnation  (lgva~re); 
moli-men,  an  effort  (moli-ri);  nil-men,  a  nod,  the  di-vine  ^ill  (nu- 
6re);  nGtri-men  (Ov.  once),  nourishment  (nutri-re) ;  placa-men, 
a  means  of  pacifying  (placa-re) ;  puta-men,  a  cUpphig^  shell,  &c. 
(puta-re) ;  sola-men,  a  comfort  (s61a-ri) ;  sta-men,  the  ^warp  thread 
(stare);  statu-men,  a  stay^  prop  (statu-ere);  stra-men  a  straw  \ 
(stra-,  sternere);  suffi-men  (Ov.  once),  incense  (suffi-re);  suflla- 
men,  a  drag  (sufflare?);  tenta-men  (Ov.),  an  attempt  (tQiaM.-XQ)\ 
voca-men  (Lucr.),  a  name  (v6ca-re) ;  and  others. 

(b)  From  other  verbs,  or  of  uncertain  derivation : 

abdomen,  the  belly;  agmen, /^  train  (ag-gre);  albdmen  (Plin.), 
the  'white  of  an  egg  (albo-) ;  alumen,  alum;  augmen,  a  growth  1 
(aug-ere) ;  bitdmen,  bitumen;  cactimen,  a  summit;  carmen,  a  song, 
a  charm  (comp.  camena,  §  836.  2);  columen,  a  top,  support  (comp.  | 
cel-sus) ;  cri-men,  a  charge  (comp.  ere-,  cerndre,  Kplvetv) ;  culmen 
(contr.  for  columen;  rare  before  Augustan  age);  discrimen,  a  dis- 
tinction (comp.  discer«-§re);  documen  (Lucr.  once),  a  lesson  (doc-ere); 
examen,  a  swarm  (exag-gre);  femen  (n.  no  nom.  sing.  §  454),  a 
thigh;  ferrdmen,  solder  (ferro-);  fle-mina  (pi.),  bloody  s<weUings 
(comp.  cf)\ey-€tv) ;  frag-men,  a  fragment  (frang-ere) ;  germen,  a 
bud;  gramen,  grass  (comp.  grandis,  granum) ;  legiimen,^M/j^;  limen, 
a  lintel,  a  threshold;  lu-men,  a  light  (luc-ere);  mo-men  (for  m6- 
vimen),  movement  (movere);  nomen,  a  name,  esp.  of  the  clan; 
e.g.  Cornelius;  so  also  agnomen,  an  additional  surname;  e.g.  Afri- 
canus;  cognomen,  the  name  of  the  family;  e.g.  Scipio;  prsenomen, 
the  indi'vidual  name;  e.g.  Lucius  (no-sc-ere);  omen,  an  omen;  reg- 
imen, guidance  (r6g-6re) ;  rumen  (rare),  the  gullet  (comp.  rii-min- 
are,    to  chew   the   cud)\    sagmen,   a  tift   of  sacred  herbs;   sarmen 
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(Plaut.  once),  brushwood  (sarp-ere);  segmen  (rare),  a  cutting 
(secare);  semen,  seed  (se-r6re);  specimen,  a  pattern  (sp6ce-re); 
subte-men,  the  <iuoof  (subtex-ere) ;  s-Q.-men,  an  udder  (sUg-gre) ; 
t6g-imen  (teg-men),  a  co'vering  (teg-6re);  tor-mina  (pi.),  gripes 
(torqv-ere) ;  vermina,  gripes  (for  vermi-min-  ?  vermi-,  a  ^orrn)  \ 
vi-men,  a  ^joithe  (viere). 

-on  All  masculine  (except  Juno) :  many  are  personal  names: 

{ci)  Appellatives:  sero  (Vitr.,  Plin.),  a  basket-  agaso,  a 
groom '^  aleo  (rare),  a  gamester  (alea-);  aqvilo,  the  north-Tuind  (comp. 
aqvllo-,  dark-coloured)]  balatro,  a  jester;  baro,  a  dolt;  bubo,  an  o^l 
(comp.  j3vas) ;  bucco,  a  babbler  (bucca-,  a  cheek) ;  bufo,  a  toad; 
buteo,  a  hw^wk;  calcitro,  a  kicker  (calci-);  calo,  a  soldier^ s  ser'vant; 
capito,  a  hig-headed  man  (caput-);  capo,  a  capon  (comp.  capo-); 
carbo,  a  coal;  caupo,  a  ta^vern-keeper ;  cento,  a  patchqvork;  cerdo,  an 
artisan  (from  KepSos?);  cilo  (Fest.),  halving  a  long  narrow  head; 
combib-o  (rare),  a  boon  companion  (com,  bib-era);  c6m§d-o  (Lucil., 
Varr.),  a  glutton  (comgd-ere);  commilit-o,  a  fellonjo-soldier  (com., 
milet-);  congerr-o  (Plaut.),  a  playfellow  (com,  gerra-) ;  crabro,  « 
hornet;  cudo  (abl.  only;  Sil.),  a  skin  helmet;  dolo,  a  staff  with 
a  sharp  point;  epul-o,  a  f caster  (epula-);  eqviso  (Varr.),  a  groom 
(eqvo-) ;  erro,  a  runa-way  (erra-re) ;  fronto,  <with  a  broad  fore- 
head (fronti-) ;  fullo,  a  fuller;  ganeo,  debauchee  (ganea-) ;  gerr-o, 
a  trifler  (gerra-);  lieluo,  a  glutton;  labeo,  large-lipped  (labio-); 
latro,  a  mercenary  soldier ;  hence  a  brigand  (comp.  \arpeveLv) ; 
leno,  a  pander;  leo,  a  lion  (comp.  Xecoi/,  \eovT-)]  ligo,  a  hoe;  lurco, 
a  glutton;  mango,  a  dealer;  nient-o,  long-chinned  (mento-);  mir- 
millo,  a  gladiator^  who  wore  a  fish  (fxopixvpos'^)  on  his  helmet; 
mucro,  a  sharp  point;  muto  (i.q.  penis);  nas-o,  with  a  big  yiose 
(naso-) ;  nebulo,  a  worthless  fellow  (nebula-) ;  palp-o,  a  flatterer 
(palpo-);  pavo,  a  peacock;  pero,  a  ranvhide  boot;  pdtaso,  a  leg 
of  pork;  petro,  a  hardy  rustic  (TreVpa);  ponto,  a  punt ^  pontoon 
(ponti-  ?)  ;  popin-o,  a  frequenter  of  eating-houses  (pdpina-) ;  preeco, 
a  crier  (prae,  v6c-are  ?) ;  praed-o,  a  robber  (prseda-) ;  pulmo,  a  lung 
(comp.  TrXevfxcov)  ;  reno,  a  reindeer  (Keltic) ;  sabulo,  ^r<^i;^/(sabulo-); 
sermo,  conversation  (ser-§re,  to  Join,  sgr-ies);  silo,  snub-nosed  (silo-); 
spado,  a  eunuch;  stolo,  a  useless  sucker ;  strabo,  a  squinter;  subulo, 
a  flute  player  (Etruscan);  temo,  a  carriage  pole;  tiro,  a  recruit; 
trico  (Lucil.),  a  trickster  (trica-) ;  udo,  a  felt  shoe;  vespiUo,  a  corpse- 
bearer  at  night  (vespera-) ;  umbo,  a  boss  (comp.  umbilicus,  afx(3(ov) ; 
volones  (pi.),  volunteer  soldiers  (vel-le?);  unedo  (Plin.),  the  arbutus. 

JUno  (fem.);  comp.  also  §§481,  505. 

(b)    Many  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  as  cognomina.     (In 
this  list  the  name  of  the  clan  is  added) : 

Bucco,  of  thePompeian  clan  (vid.  supr.);  Buteo,  Fabian  (vid.  supr.); 
Capito,  Fonteian,  &c.  (vid.  supr.) ;  Carbo,  Papirian  (vid.  supr.) ;  Cato, 
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Porcian  (Cato-?) ;  Cerco,  Liitatian  {tailed,  KepKo-) ;  Cic§ro,  'uetch  man, 
Tullian  (Cicer-) ;  Corbulo,  basket  man,  Domitian  (corbula-) ;  Dorso, 
longback  ?  Fabian  (dorso-) ;  Fronto,  a  surname  in  several  clans 
(fronti-);  Kseso,  Fabian,  "  a  casso  matris  uter  odictus  "  (Plin.  7.9. 
7) ;  Labeo,  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.) ;  Latro,  Porcian  (vid.  supr.) ; 
Libo,  Marian  and  Scribonian;  Lurco,  Aufidian  (vid.  supr.);  Mento, 
Julian  (vid.  supr.) ;  Naso,  in  seveial  clans  (naso-) ;  Nero,  Glaudian 
(Sabine  for  "  fortis  ac  strenuus'');  Pedo,  splayfoot],  rare  (ped-); 
Piso,  Pease,  Calpurnian  (piso);  Scipio,  Cornelian  (vid.  supr.);  Simo, 
Jlat  nosed  (simo-);  Stdlo,  Licinian  (vid.  supr.);  Strabo,  in  several 
clans  (vid.  supr.);  Tappo,  Villian ;  Hvib&ro,  humpback],  Cselian  (tuber-, 
a  boil,  lump,  &c.) ;  Varro,  bo~jjlegged,  Terentian  (varo-) ;  V61§ro, 
Publilian;  Vulso,  •with  smooth  face  1  Manlian  (vulso-,  plucked}); 
and  some  others  (besides  those  in  -ion). 

-ion  (i)  Masculine:  (a)  appellatives: 

ardel-io,  a  trijler;  binio,  a  deuce  (bino-);  centurio,  a  cap- 
tain (centuria-);  curculio,  a  ^vee'vil;  curio,  the  head  of  a  curia; 
decurio,  a  commander  of  ten  (decuria-) ;  dilplio  (old),  the  double; 
esurio  (Plant,  running;  Petr.),  a  hungry  man  (esur-ire);  gurgHlio, 
the  'windpipe  (comp.  Engl,  gargle) ;  histrio,  an  actor  (Etruscan) ; 
libell-io,  a  bookseller  (iibello-) ;  lud-io,  a  stage  player  (ludo-) ;  ma- 
tell-io,  a  pot  (matella-) ;  morio,  a  fool  (jjicopo-) ;  mul-io,  a  muleteer 
(millo-);  opilio,  a  shepherd  (comp.  ovi-);  papilio,  a  butterfly;  pellio, 
a  currier  (pelli-) ;  pernio  (Plin.),  a  chilblain  (perna-?);  pugio,  a 
dagger  (pu«g-ere) ;  pumilio,  a  d~zvarf  (pumilo-) ;  pusio,  a  little  boy 
(ptiso-,  comp.  puero-) ;  oLuinio,  a  cinq  (quino-) ;  restio,  a  ropemaker 
(resti-) ;  sannio,  a  grimacer  (sanna-) ;  scipio,  a  staff  (comp.  o-zc^tt- 
rpoz/) ;  scopio,  a  grape  stalk;  senec-io,  an  old  man  (comp.  sen-ec-) ; 
senio,  a  seize  (sex,  seno-) ;  septentrio,  the  north  (septem,  trio,  a  star  ? 
M.  Miiller's  Lectures,  II.  p.  365);  stellio,  a  gecko,  a  kind  of  spotted 
lizard  (stella-) ;  Talassio,  exclamation  addressed  to  a  bride ;  tenebrio 
(Varr.),  a  s'ojindler  (tenebra-);  vespertilio,  a  bat  (from  an  assumed 
vespertilis,  of  the  evening);  unio,  a  pearl  (uno-?). 

(b)  Proper  names:  Csepio,  Servilian  (esepa-,  onion);  Curio,  Scri- 
bonian (vid.  supr.) ;  Glabrio,  Acilian  (glabro-,  smooth,  hairless) ; 
Scipio,  Cornelian  (vid.  supr.);  Senecio,  Claudian  (vid.  supr.). 

(2)  Feminine:  abstract  substantives  (a)  derived  from  verbs: 
alluvio,  ijiundation  (ad  lavare) ;  capio,  an  acquisition;  coUuvio 
(Liv.),  sqjueepings  (com,  lav-are) ;  condicio,  terms  of  agreement  (con- 
dicere,  comp.  maledic-us) ;  contagio,  contagion  (com,  ta;7gere) ;  dicio 
(no  nom.  s.),  rule  (comp.  die-,  dicere?);  internecio,  destruction  (in- 
ter, nec-are);  legio,  a  body  of  soldiers  (leg-ere,  to  pick  up);  oblivio, 
forgetfuhiess  (oblivi-sc-i) ;  obsidio,  a  blockade  (obsideri) ;  occidio, 
massacre    (occid-ere) ;    optio,    a    choice;    hence    (m.?),   an   adjutant 
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(opt-are) ;  opinio,  opinion  (opinari) ;  rggio,  a  district  (reg-6re,  to 
7nark  out  boundaries) ;  relligio,  a  scruple  (re.egere) ;  suspicio,  suspicion 
(suspice-re) ;  usiicapio,  acquisition  by  enjoyment  (usu,  cape-re). 

{b)     Derived  from  noun  stems  in  -i: 

communio,  sharing  in  common  (commiini-) ;  consortio,  fellonvship 
(consorti-) ;  portio,  a  share  (comp.  parti-) ;  perduellio,  treason 
(perduelli-) ;  retoellio,  ren)olt  (rebelli-);  talio,  retaliation  (tali-). 

-cion  homun-cio,    a    mannikin     (homon-) ;    comp.     sengcion-  853 

(§852^). 

-tion  Abstract  feminine  substantives  formed  from  supine  stems.  B54 

Some  are  used  in  concrete  sense : 

{ci)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  suffix  (the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident) : 

acc^s-at-io,  an  accusation]  advoc-atio,  legal  assistance-^  sestim- 
atio,  a  'valuation]  agit-at-io,  movement;  alterc-at-io,  dispute ]  am- 
at-io  (Plant.),  caressing;  ambiil-at-io,  a  promenade;  appell-at-io, 
an  appeal^  a  name;  aqv-at-io,  'water-supply;  ar-at-io,  ploughing; 
assent-at-io,  flattery;  attrib-tit-io,  assignment;  aud-it-io,  hearing^ 
hearsay;  capt-at-io,  catching;  cavill-at-io,  raillery;  cel6l)r-at-io,  an 
assemblage;  clarig-at-io,  a  soleynn  declaration  of  ivar;  c6git-at-io, 
thought;  cogn-at-io,  relationship  by  blood  (com,  na-sci);  coll-at-io, 
a  contribution,  comparison;  compar-at-io,  comparison;  concert-at-io, 
dispute;  concit-at-io,  excitement;  concurs- at-io,  running  together; 
confarre-atio,  religious  marriage  (com-,  farreo-,  i.e.  eating  together 
the  bridal  cake) ;  constit-Ht-io,  disposition ;  contempl-at-io,  contempla- 
tion; contest-atio,  joining  is  sue  ^  ccdlmg  ^witnesses  (com,  testari);  cre- 
tio,  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  (cernere);  cunct-acio,  delay:  cur-atio, 
management;  daran-atio,  condemnation;  declin-atio,  turning  aside; 
defin-it-io,  marking  off;  deleg-atio,  assignment  of  debt,  &:c.;  demin- 
ut-io,  decrease;  denunti-atio,  announcement;  desper-atio,  despair; 
discept-at-io,  discussion;  dissol-utio,  dissolution;  domin-atio,  lord- 
ship; dubit-atio,  doubt;  educ-atio,  bringing  up;  erud-itio,  instruction; 
existim-atio,  judgement,  reputation;  exsgc-Htio  (post- Aug.),  accom- 
plishment; festin-atio,  hastening;  frustr-atio,  deceiving;  grad-atio, 
gradation  (as  if  from  gradari);  gratul-atio,  congratulation;  imit- 
atio,  imitation ;  inquis-itio,  legal  inquiry ;  larg-itio,  bestowal,  bribery ; 
Ifcg-atio,  the  office  of  an  ambassador ;  lib6r-atio,  a  release;  macliin- 
atio,  contrivance ;  mult-atio,  amercement ;  mtin-itio,  a  fortif  cation; 
mClt-atio,  change;  na-tio,«  breed  (na-sci);  not-atio,  marking,  noticing; 
no-tio,  taking  cognisance  (no-sc-ere);  o\ilis-ditA.o,  engagement ;  occup-atio, 
seizing,  business;  6r-atio,  speech;  part-itio,  division;  permHt-atio,  an 
exchange ;  pet-itio,  aiming,  candidates  hip,  claim;  postul-atio,  demand; 
p6-tio,  drinking   (comp.  poto-,  p6-tare);    prsest-atio  (post-Aug.), 
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guaranty^  payment;  prSb-atio,  testing;  pr6v6c-a,tio,  a  challenge^  ap- 
peal; ptit-atio,  pruning;  record-atio,  remembrance ;  recHs-atio,  refu- 
sal; rgnunti-atio,  a  public  announcement  of  a  result;  repraesent-atio, 
cash  payment;  respir-atio,  taking  breath;  restit-titio,  restoration; 
rog-atio,  a  legislati've  proposal^  a  bill;  salilt-atio,  greeting;  simul- 
atio,  pretence;  s61-utio,  discharge  of  debt,  &c.;  sort-itio,  lot-dranv- 
ing;  stip-atio,  cro^wdmv;  stiptil-atio,  a  bargain;  supplic-atio, ^«/5'//V 
prayer;  tabul-atio  (Goes,),  a  flooring  (tabula-,  a  plank)  \  test-atio 
(testific-atio,  Cic),  git'ing  evidence;  tral-atio,  transfer;  vac-atio, 
exemption;  Ten-atio,  hunting;  and  many  others. 

(J?)    From  supine  stems,  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix: 

ad-itio,  entry  on  an  inheritance  (adi-re) ;  admdn-itio,  reminding 
(admonere) ;  amb-itio,  can-vassing  (ambi-re) ;  appar-itio,  attendance 
(apparere)  ;  cognitio,  knowledge ^  judicial  inquiry  (cogng-sc-ere)  ;  da- 
tio,  ^zi^iw^  (da-re) ;  edltio^  publishing  (ede-re)  ;  exhib-itio  (Ulp.  &c.), 
maintenance ;  it-io,  going  (i-re) ;  mon-itio,  warning  (mdnere);  pos- 
itio,  placing.,  posture  (pon-6re)  ;  ra-tio,  account .,  reason  (reri) ;  sa-tio, 
sowing  (s6-r6-re) ;  sed-itio,  a  sedition  (sed,  ire) ;  sorb-itio,  a  supping 
up,  a  draught  (sorbere)  ;  sta-tio,  a  station,  a  post  (stare) ;  supersti-tio, 
superstition  (standing  over  in  awe ;  super-stare) ;  vendi-tio,  sale 
(vend^re) ;  and  others. 

(f)    Either  from  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tio,  action  (ag-6re) ;  adjec-tio,  addition  (adjic-gre) ;  adop-tio, 
adoption  (comp.  adopta-re) ;  affec-tio,  relation,  disposition  of  mind 
(ajBFic6-re) ;  auc-tio,  a  sale  (augere) ;  aversio,  turning  away  (vert- 
6re) ;  in  law  phrase,  per  aversionem  gmdre,  to  buy  as  a  whole  (verr- 
ere) ;  cap-tio,  a  trick,  sophism  (cape-re) ;  cau-tio,  a  caution,  a  legal 
security  (cavere) ;  cen-sio,  an  assessing  (censere) ;  circumscrip-tio, 
a  contour,  cheating  (circumscrib-ere)  ;  commis-sio,  a  contest  (commit- 
t-gre) ;  eomprelien-sio,  laying  hold  of  (compr§hend-gre) ;  concep-tio, 
drafting  o/law  formulas  (concipg-re) ;  conces-sio,  grant  (conced-6re) ; 
conclu-sio,  shutting  in,  a  peroration  (concliid-gre) ;  consen-sio,  agree- 
ment (consentire) ;  construc-tio,  construction  (constr'.x-6re) ;  con-tio, 
an  assembly,  an  address  to  such  (conven-ire) ;  contrac-tio,  dranv- 
ing  together  (contrali-§re) ;  defec-tio,  revolt,  failure  (def  ic6-re) ;  devo- 
tio,  devotion  (devovere) ;  dic-tio,  sayi?ig  (dic-6re) ;  digres-sio,  digres- 
sion (digr6d-i);  distmc-tio,^ij-/mr//o«(distingv-6re);  &mv-t\o,  purchase 
(6m-6re) ;  fic-tio,  fashioning,  fiction  (fl«g-ere) ;  flexio,  a  turn  (flect- 
§re);  impres-sio,  an  impress,  attack  (imprim-ere) ;  induc-tio,  a 
bringing  in,  drawing  one's  pen  through  (indiic-gre) ;  inven-tio,  dis- 
covery (invgnire) ;  Iti-sio,  playing  (liid-6re) ;  man-sio,  staying,  lodging- 
place  (manere);  mis-sio,  a  discharge  (mitt-6re);  mo-tio,  moving 
(mSvere) ;  ofFen-sio,  stumbling,  offence  (o£Eend-6re) ;  pas-tio,  pastur- 
ing (pasc-6re) ;  pen-sio,  payment  (pend-ere) ;  percep-tio,  gathering 
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(percip6-re) ;  perpes-sio,  endurance  (perpet-i) ;  prsesump-tio,  anticipa- 
tion (pr8es£lni-§re) ;  quses-tio,  an  inquiry  (quser-gre)  ;  rgfec-tio  (post- 
Aug.),  restoration^  refreshmejit  (r6f ic6-re) ;  scrip-tio,  writing  (scrib- 
6re) ;  seces-sio,  a  nvithdra^wal  (seced-§re) ;  sec-tio,  cuttings  sale  of 
a  bankrupt  estate  (secare) ;  ses-sio,  a  sitting  (s6dere) ;  spon-sio,  an 
agreement,  a  <wager  (spondere) ;  tac-tio,  touching  (ta«g-6re) ;  travec- 
tio,  (^1)  carrying  across ;  (2)  riding  prst  (tvaja.syeh-eTe)]  ul-tio,  r^- 
t'enge  (ulc-isci) ;  vi-sio,  sight  (videre);  and  others. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -inqvo,  §  772;  -ento,  -mento,  -lento 
(-ginta,  -gento),  §§  791—795;  -enti,  §  807;  -ensi,  -iensi,  §  815; 
-undo,  -bundo,  -cundo,  §§  817 — 820;  -indr,  §  905;  -nos,  -ntis, 
§§  911,  913;  -neo,  -gneo,  -aneo,  -oneo,  §§  922,  923;  -entia,  §  933; 
-nio,  -nmio,  -monio,  -cinio,  §§  934 — 936. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
LINGUAL    NOUN   STExMS.     L. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 

-10  c61us  (f.),  a  distaff;  ddlus,  craft;  false  (pi.),  a  scaffold-  855 

ing;  gglum,  frost;  mains  (adj.),  bad;  mola,  a  mill  (mdl- 
gre) ;  pila,  a  ball;  pilus,  a  hair;  salum,  the  sea  (comp.  sal-,  a-akos) ; 
sdlum,  the  ground;  v61a,  hollonv  of  hand  or  foot.  (For  some  with 
diminutive  suffix,  e.g.  templum,  see  under  -nlo.) 

-6-I0  This  older  form  of  the  vowel  before  1  is  retained  only  856 

after  e,  i,  or  v  (cf.  §  213.  ib).     The  6  is  often  the  final 
stem  vowel  of  the  word  to  which  the  suffix  is  added : 

1.  Adjectives:  anreo-lus,  golden  (aureo-);  ebrio-lus  (Plaut.), 
somenvhat  drunken  (ebrio-) ;  frivSlus,  trifling  (for  friqvolus  ?  rubbed 
or  brittle;  comp.  fric-are,  fri-are);  helv6-lus  (helveolus),  yelloivish 
(helvo-) ;  parv61us,  'very  small  (parvo-). 

2.  Substantives  (chiefly  in  Cicero),  mostly  diminutives  of  sub- 
stantives in  -0 : 
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(a)  Masculine:  alveo-lus,  a  small  trough;  calceo-lus  (rare), 
a  small  shoe;  caseo-lus,  a  small  cheese;  cuneo-lus,  a  small  <wedge; 
filio-lus,  a  little  son;  hario-lus,  a  soothsayer;  librario-lus,  a  bit  of  a 
copyist;  mallec-lus,  a  small  hammer^  a  slip  for  planting;  pasceolus, 
a  leathern  bag  (for  (^ao-KcoXos-?) ?  Pilleo-lus,  a  small  cap;  simio-lus, 
a  little  ape;  servo-lus,  a  little  sla've;  urceo-lus,  a  little  pitcher. 

{h)  Feminine;  all  (except  viola)  diminutives  of  substantives 
in  -a: 

actuario-la  (or  -um?),  a  small  boat;  araneo-la,  a  small  spider; 
ardeo-la,  a  hero?i;  areo-la,  a  small  open  place;  bestio-la,  an  msect; 
clav6-la,  a  scion;  copio-lae  (pi.),  a  fenv  troops;  delicio-las  (pl.)»  « 
little  darling;  fascio-la,  a  small  bandage;  filio-la,  a  little  daughter; 
gl6rio-la,  a  bit  of  distinction;  horio-la,  a  skiff;  laureo-la,  a  laurel 
branchlet;  luscinio-la,  a  little  yiightingale ;  mgmorio-la,  a  poor 
'memory;  nauseo-la,  a  slight  squeamishtiess ;  sententio-la,  an  apho- 
rism; sepio-la,  a  little  cuttle  fish;  valvo-lse  (pi.),  double  shells  of  a 
pod ;  victorio-la,  a  small  statue  of  Victory ;  vindemio-la,  a  little  'vin- 
tage; vio-la,  a  'violet  (comp.  Xov)\  and  others. 

{c)  Neuter:  all  diminutives  of  neuter  substantives  in  -o: 
atrio-lmn,  a  small  entrance-hall;  armario-lum,  a  cabinet;  bal- 
neo-lum,  a  small  bath;  bracMo-lum  (Catull.),  a  slender  arm;  com- 
mentario-lum,  a  short  essay;  deversorio-lum,  a  small  lodging; 
dolio-lum,  a  small  cask;  flammeo-lum,  a  small  bridal  'veil;  linteo- 
lum,  a  small  cloth;  nggotio-lum,  a  bit  of  business ;  otio-lum,  a  bit  of 
leisure;  peciilio-luni,  a  small  pri'vate  property;  prsedio-lum,  a  small 
landed  estate;  solatio-lum  (Catull.),  a  bit  of  comfort;  svavio-lum 
(Catull.),  a  soft  kiss;  tectorio-la  (ph), plaster  casts. 

-vlo  I.     Adjectives  1;  857  i 

(a)  Diminutival:  all  (except  vetulus)  from  adjectives 
vi'ith  -0  stems:  acutu-lus,  some^vhat  pointed;  albu-lus,  <zvhitish;  ali- 
qvantu-lus,  somewhat;  argutu-lus,  somewhat  subtle;  aridu-lus 
(Catull,),  a  little  dry;  barbatu-lus,  <ivith  a  bit  of  a  beard';  candidu- 
lua,  fairly  white;  contortu-lus,  a  bit  twisted;  frigidu-lus,  rather 
cold;  hilaru-lus,  merry  and  little;  horridu-lus,  roughish;  lassu-lus 
(Catull),  a  little  tired;  lentii-lus,  rather  slow;  limatu-lus,  delicately 
fine;  limu-lus  (Plaut.),  somewhat  askance;  longu-lus  longish;  psetu- 

^  Comp.  the  lines  made  by  Hadrian  on  his  death-bed  (Hist.  Aug. 
Hadr.  25): 

Animula  vagula  blandnla, 
hospes  comesque  corporis, 
giise  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
pallidula  rigida  nudida, 
nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos? 
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lus,  <ivith  a  slight  squint;  pallidu-lus,  ^rowm^  pale;  paucu-lus,  'very 
fe^;  prirnu-lus  (Plaut.),  ^rj^;  qvadrimu-lus  (Plaut.),  little  four- 
years-old;  quant-ulus,  ho^u  smalll]  rubicund-ulus,  rather  red;  scitu- 
lus  (Plant.),  stylish;  sinm-lus  (Lucr.),  flattish-nosed;  sordidu-lus, 
dirty  is  h;  tabidu-lus,  slo^vly  consuming;  tantu-lus,  so  little;  uvidu-lus 
(Catull.),  somewhat  wet;  vgnustu-lus,  charmingly  pretty ;  vet-ulus, 
little  and  old  (for  veter-idiis) ;  and  others. 

{h)  Not  (apparently)  diminutival;  chiefly  from  verbs:  sem-tilua, 
emulous ;  amp-lus,  large  (on  both  sides,  arowid;  amb-,  cf.  §  70);  bib- 
ulus,  thirsty  (bib-6re) ;  bdb-ulus,  of  oxen  (b6v-,  §  76);  cser-ulus, 
dark  blue  (comp.  cses-io-);  cred-ulus,  credulous  (cred-gre);  edent- 
ulus  (Plant.),  toothless  (e  denti-);  garru-lus,  prattling  (garrire); 
patu-lus,  wide-spreading  (patere);  pend-ulus,  hanging  (pendere); 
quer-uliis,  complaining  (qugr-i);  sedulus  (cf.  §  990);  sing-lilus,  one 
each,  single;  strag-ulus, /or  co-uering  (stragi-,  cf.  §  784);  stridu-lus, 
^whistling  (stridere);  tr§ni-ulus,  quivering  (trgm^re). 

2.     Substantives:  (a)  diminutival:  85S 

Masculine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -0:  §,d61escentii-lus,  a  young 
man  (adolescent!-);  amicu-lus,  a  darling  friend ;  animu-lus,  darling; 
annu-lus,  a  ring;  calcu-lus,  a  pebble  (calci-,  chalk)',  circu-lus,  a  cir- 
cle; cdlumbii-liis,  a  little  do-ve;  §qTU-lus  (gculeus),  a  colt;  f6cu-lus, 
a  chafing  dish  (f6co-,  hearth^ ;  fdrii-li  (pi.),  pigeon  holes  (fdrus,  a 
row);  gl6bu-lus,  a  little  ball;  hortu-lus,  a  small  garden;  j6cu-lus, 
a  little  joke;  lectu-lus,  a  couch;  16cu-lus,  a  compartment ;  m6du-lus, 
a  small  measure;  ngpotu-lus  (Plant.),  a  little  grandson  (nepot-); 
nidu-ius,  a  little  nest;  nummu-li  (pl.)>  small  coins;  porcu-lus,  a  young 
pig;  puSru-lus,  a  little  boy;  ramu-lus,  a  sprig;  reg-ulus,  a  chieftain 
(reg-);  saccu-lus,  a  small  bag;  scnipu-lus,  a  small  stone,  a  difficulty; 
ventu-lus,  a  breeze;  vicu-lus,  a  hamlet. 

vemula,  a  little  slanje  (verna-). 

Proper  names :  Lentulus  (see  §  85  7  ^z) ;  PrScidus  (prdcus,  a 
suitor);  Regulus  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Barbula  (barba,  a  beard). 

Feminine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -a:  setatu-la,  youth  (setat-); 
amicu-la,  a  darling  mistress;  animn-la,  dear  life;  aqvu-la,  a  little 
water;  arcu-la,  a  casket;  capsu-la,  a  bandbox;  casu-la,  a  small 
cottage;  cauponu-la,  a  small  ta'vern;  causu-la,  a  petty  lawsuit; 
cenu-la,  a  light  dinner;  eervlcu-la,  a  small  neck  (cervic-);  clausu-la, 
a  conclusion  (as  if  from  clausa-) ;  conciliatric-iila,  a  soft  match- 
maker (conciliatric-) ;  fac-ula,  a  little  torch  (fac-) ;  falcu-la,  a  small 
billhook  (fa,lci-);  flammu-la,  a  little  flame;  formu-la,  a  (short)  legal 
form;  glandu-1^ .  (pi.),  glands  (glandi-,  acorn)',  guttu-la,  a  little 
drop;  herbu-la,  a  little  herb;  lacrimu-la,  a  tiny  tear;  lecticu-la,  a 
small  sedan;  mensu-la,  a  small  table;  merced-ula,  small  wages 
(merced-) ;  merStric-ula,  a  girl  prostitute  (meretric-) ;   ntic-ula,  a 
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small  nut  (nilc-) ;  ntltrlc-ula,  a  nurse  (nutric-);  pallu-la,  a  little 
cloak ;  plagu-la,  a  bed  curtain  (plaga-,  a  net) ;  portu-la,  a  small  gate ; 
pupu-la,  tl-e  pupil  of  the  eye  {image  on  retinal  pUpa-,  a  girl)] 
Ciuadrigu-l8e  (pl.)i  '^  little  four-horse  team;  radic-ula,  a  small  root 
(radic-);  ripu-la,  a  little  bank;  rStu-la,  a  little  njoheel;  sarcinu-la, 
a  little  bundle;  scutu-la,  a  square  dish  (scut-;  comp.  scutra,  scutella, 
and  for  u  sciitica) ;  serru-la,  a  small  sa<w ;  sextu-la,  the  sixth  of  an 
uncia;  sportu-la,  a  little  basket;  t6gu-la,  a  little  gonvn;  tonstric-ula, 
o-  small  hairdresser ;  villu-la,  a  little  country-house ;  virgu-la,  a  small 
rod;  vocU-la,  a  nueak  'voice;  and  others. 

Neuter :  capitu-lum,  a  small  head  (capiit-) ;  crustu-lum,  pastry ; 
oppidu-lum,  a  small  tonvn;  posticu-lum,  a  S7nall  back  building;  pra- 
tu-lum,  a  small  meadovj ;  rapu-luni,  a  little  turnip ;  saxulum,  a  small 
rock;  scriptulum  (scripulum,  scrupulum,  scriplum),  o'j- oz.  (a  transl. 
of  ypauiJial)  ;  spicu-lum,  a  sharp  point  (spico-,  a  point;  comp.  spica); 
SCUiu-lum,  a  small  shield. 

(b)     Nol  (apparently)  diminutival,  or  not  diminutives  of  exist-  859 
ing  nouns : 

Masculine:  sesculus,  the  Italian  oak;  angulus,  a  comer  (comp. 
ayKi^Xoy,  uncus,  ungvis,  &c,);  Mjulus,  a  porter;  bdtulus,  a  sausage; 
capulus,  (i)  ^  hilt.,  (2)  a  coffin  (cap6-re);  catHlus,  anvhelp;  cumulus, 
a  heap  (comp.  Kuett-,  Ku/Lta) ;  famulus  (also  adj.  in  Aug.  and  post- 
Aug.  poetry),  a  ser'vant;  figulus,  a  potter  (fi«g-ere);  g§rulus,  a 
porter  (g6r-ere) ;  l§gulus,  a  picker  (leg-§re);  oculus,  an  eye  (§  107); 
optilus,  a  kind  of  maple;  pessulus,  a  bolt  (fi\)m  Traoro-aXos-?) ;  p6pu- 
lus,  a  people  (comp.  ple-nus,  irXfjdos,  ttoXis,  &c.);  populus  (f.),  a 
poplar;  scopulus,  a  rock  (from  aKcmeXos^)',  situlus  (also  situla),  a 
bucket;  stimulus,  a  prick  (comp.  orty/xT^,  §  I2<).c);  titulus,  a  title; 
tUmulus,  a  hill  (tiim-ere);  tutuius,  a  conical  head-dress;  -vldulus,  a 
portmanteau;  vitulus,  a  calf  (§91). 

assecla,  a  foUo-joer  (ad  sSqv-i) ;  rab-ula,  a  bracing  pettifogger 
(rat)cre). 

Proper  names :  Blbulus  (§  857/^):  Catiilus  (vid.  supr.) ;  Figulus 
(vid.  supr.);  Siciilus,  a  Sicilian;  Tappulus ;  Tr§miilus  (§  857^); 
Vitulus  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Decula ;  Scapula  (vid.  infr.). 

Feminine:  assula,  a  splinter;  cacula  (m.),  a  ser'vant;  copula,  a 
tie  (com,  ap-isci);  §piilse  (pi.),  a  banquet;  feriila,  (i)  fennel  giant ^ 
(2)  a  rod;  fistula,  a  pipe;  gMa,  the  throat  (from  the  sound);  in- 
faia,  a  band  or  fillet ;  insula,  an  island.,  a  separate  block  of  buildings; 
inula,  elecampane;  m§,tuia,  a  pot;  mentula,  i.q.  penis;  morula,  a 
blackbird;  n6btila,  a  cloud  (comp.  ntibes,  v€(f)os);  paenula,  a  cloak; 
p§-pula,  a  pimple;  pergula,  a  stall  or  booth;  pustula,  piisula,  a  blis- 
ter; radula  (Col.),  <2  scraper  (rad-Sre) ;  regula,  a  rule  (rgg-gre) ;  scaa- 
aula,  a  wooden  shingle;  scapulae  (pi.),  the  shoulder-blades ;  spScula, 
a  ovate btower  (spSc6-re);  stipUla,   a  stalk;  tegiila,  a  tile  (teg-ere);     K'^' 
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tragula,  a  ja'velin^  a  net  (comp.  trahere  T) ;    iiltUa,  a  screech-o^vl  • 
ungula,  a  hoof  (vLnsvi-,  m.). 

Neuter:  cingiiluni  (also  cingulus,  cingula),  a  belt  (cing-gre) ; 
coagulum,  rennet  (com,  ag-6re,  to  make  to  curdle')-,  exemp-lum,  a 
sample  (exim-ere;  cf.  §  70);  jaculum,  a  dart  (jac6re) ;  jiigulum, 
the  collar-bone  (jiigo,  jii«g-6re) ;  pipulum,  chirping  (pipare) ;  r6pa- 
giQa  (pi.),  '^o/^j  (pa;2g-§re) ;  speciilum,  a  mirror  (spgc§-re) ;  ten- 
p-lum,  a  temple  (for  tem-ulum;  comp.  reixevos  and  §  70);  torc-ulum, 
a  ^ine  press  (torq.vere). 

-pUlo  (i)    Adjectives    (comp.  the   Greek  termination  -TT\oo<i.  860 

e.g.  airkovs^,  &c.):  simplus  (only  used  as  subst,  so  also 
simpla,  simplTiin),  single  (comp.  sim-plex,  semel);  dtiplus,  double 
(duo);  triplus,  triple;  qvadruplus,  fourfold;  octuplus,  eightfold. 
These  words  are  generally  used  only  in  neuter  as  substantives. 

(2)  Substantives:  disci-pulus,  a  learner  (disc-6re) ;  manipulus 
(maniplus),  a  handful.,  a  company  of  soldiers  (manu-;  comp.  pie-, 
plenus  ?) ;  simpiiliim,  a  ladle. 

For  templum,  &c.  see  §  859;  for  others,  where  p  is  apparently 
radical,  see  §  858- 

-billo  {a)  Feminine:  fabula,  a  narrati've  (fari);  fiMla^  a  clasp  86 1 

(f  ig-ere) ;  sUtoula,  an  a^l  (su-6re) ;  tabula,  a  plank, 
{h)  Neuter :  acetabulum,  a  cup  {for  vinegar  \  aceto-) ;  concilia- 
bulum,  a  place  for  assembly  (conciliare) ;  inciina-bula  (pi.),  cradle 
(in  cUna-);  infuad-ibulum,  a  funnel  (mfund-6re) ;  lat-ibulum,  a 
hiding-place  (latere);  mendica-bulum  (Plaut.  once),  a  beggar  (men- 
dicare);  niicifrangi-bula  (pi.),  nutcrackers  (niic-,  frang-ere);  pa-bu- 
lum,  fodder  (pasc6re) ;  p^tl-bulum,  a  cross  (patere) ;  prosti-bulum, 
a  prostitute  (prostare);  rutabulum,  a  poker  or  spoon  (ril-ere?);  sabu- 
lum,  gravel;  sta-bulum,  a  stall  (stare)  ;  sufB-bulum,  a  square  white 
-veil,  worn  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  a  sacrifice  (sub  f  igere  ?) ;  tin- 
tuma-bulum,  a  bell  (tintinnara) ;  tri=bulum,  a  thrashing  sledge  (tri-, 
t§rere);  tilr-il3Ulum,  a  censer  (ttis-);  Vena-bulum,  a  hunting-spear 
(venari) ;  veslibulum,  a  forecourt  (origin  uncertain) ;  ^6ca-bulum,  a 
name  (vocare). 

-culo  (clo)    I.    Adjectives,  chiefly  diminutival;  from  i  stems,  unless  802 
otherwise  mentioned : 

(a)  From  nouns:  acri-culus,  testy;  amii-culus,  a  year  old  (anno-); 
dulci-culus,  sqjjeetish;  forti-culus,  somewhat  bold;  grandi-culus 
(Plaut.),  rather  large;  16vi-culus,  somewhat  vain;  mas-culus,  male 
(masi-);  molli-culus,  tender;  pauper-culus, /oor  (pauper-);  t6nui- 
CKHyxs.,  rather  slight:  tristi-culus,  somewhat  sorrowful;  turpi-culus, 
ugly;  verna-culus,  if)  of  slaves.,  {%)  native  (vema-). 

(h)  From  verbs:  ridi-culus  (deridiculus),  laughable  (ridere); 
reiculus  (Cato,  Sen.),  refuse  (rejic§re). 
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1.     Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  almost  all  diminutival: 

amator-culus  (Plaut.),  a  lover  dear:  ami-culns,  a  dear  friend-^ 
amni-culus,  a  streamlet;  angvi-culus,  a  small  snake -^  anser-culus 
(Col.),  a  gosling]  arti-ciiliis,  a  joint ^  knuckle  (artu-);  asser-culus, 
a  small  pole]  cincti-culus  (Plaut.),  a  belt  (cinctu-);  cUniculus,  a 
mine]  hence,  a  burro^uer^  viz.  a  rabbit  (cvlneo-);  ensi-culus  (Plaut.), 
a  small  sword]  fasci-culus,  a  packet]  flos-culus,  a  flowret;  foUi- 
Culus,  a  small  bag^  pod]  fonti-culus,  a  little  spring]  frater-culus,  a 
little  brother]  fttni^culus,  a  thin  cord]  gra-culus,  a  jackdaw  (perhaps 
the  c  is  radical) ;  igni-ciiliis,  a  spark]  lacus-culus  (Col.),  a  small 
lake  (lacu-) ;  later-culus,  a  small  brick]  igpus-culus,  a  leveret 
(Lepos-);  lintri-culus,  a  wherry]  mar-culus  (martulus,  Plin.  ed. 
Detlef.),  a  hammer]  mus-culus,  a  little  mouse ^  a  muscle  (mtlsi-); 
orbi-culus,  a  small  dish  or  roller]  panni-culus,  a  rag  (panno-); 
passer-culus,  a  little  sparrow]  Pater-culus,  a  surname  of  Velleian 
clan;  peni-culus,  a  brush]  pisci-culus,  a  little  fsh]  ponti-culus,  a 
little  bridge]  pulvis- cuius,  a  little  dust]  puti-culi  (pi.,  Varr.,  Fest.), 
gravepits  (pilteo-) ;  qusesti-culus,  a  small  profit  (qusestu-) ;  rtimus- 
culus,  gossip  (rilmos-) ;  sensi-culus  (Quint.),  a  clause  (sensu-,  sen- 
sus,  a  sentence^  Quint.);  scr6bi-culus,  a  little  trench]  sirpl-culus 
(surp-,  scirp-),  a  rush  basket  (sirpo-) ;  sur-ciQus,  a  shoot  (said  to  be 
from  sHro-,  a  shoot);  testi-culus;  ventri-culus,  the  stomach]  vermi- 
culus,  a  grub]  versi-culus,  a  short  verse  (versu-);  utri-culus,  a  little 
bag]  vulti-culus,  a  mien  (vultu-). 

{h)  Feminine :  diminutives  of  feminine  nouns : 

sedi-CTila,  a  chapel]  anati-cula,  a  duckling  (anat-);  ani-cula,  an 
old  woman  (anu-);  api-cula,  a  little  bee]  arbus-cula,  a  shrub  (ar- 
bds-);  auri-cula,  the  external  ear;  "bii-ctda,  a  heifer  (b5vi-);  canl- 
cula,  a  bitchy  the  dog  star  (can-,  §  448);  cicer-cula  (cic6r-,  n.,  but 
also  cicera-,  f.);  classi-cula,  a  flotilla]  coliorti-cula,  a  small  troop] 
crati-cula,  a  gridiron ;  cuti-cula,  the  ski?i ;  die-cula,  a  brief  day  ] 
febri-cula,  a  feverish  attack]  fidi-culsa  (ph),  a  lute;  labe-cula,  a 
slight  stain  (iabi-,  labes-);  lenti-cula,  a  lentil]  mani-cula,  a  little 
hand  (manu-);  mater-cula,  a  mother  dear]  muiier-cula,  a  girl] 
navi-cula,  a  skiff"]  ndva-cula,  a  razor  (novare,  to  renew  ?) ;  nube- 
cula, a  little  cloud  (nUbi-,  nilbes);  pani-cula,  a  tift  (pano-,  m.) ; 
parti-cula,  a  little  bit;  pelli-cuia,  a  stnall  skin]  plebe-cula,  the  popu- 
lace (plebe-);  resti-cula,  a  small  rope]  riidi-cula,  a  woodeyi  spoon] 
securi-oula,  a  little  axe]  sede-cula,  a  little  seat  (sedi-,  sedes);  sicili- 
cula,  a  small  sickle]  spe-cula,  a  slight  hope]  subH-cula,  a  shirt  (ft'om 
sub  ?  comp.  ex-u-gre) ;  su-cula,  a  little  pig^  a  winch  (sui-,  su-, 
§392;  also  the  Hyades  from  a  confusion  of  v€lv  with  Js);  teg6t-i- 
cula,  a  little  mat  (tgget-) ;  vgpre-cula,  a  small  briar  (cf.  §  43 oj; 
viti-cula,  a  little  vi?ie;  vulpe-cula,  a  little  fox  (vulpi-,  vulpes); 
uzor-cula,  a  darling  wife. 
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(f)     Neuter:  (i)  diminutives  from  nouns: 

conventi-culum,  an  assembly  (conventu-);  cor-culmn,  little 
heart',  also  a  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica  for  his  good  sense  (cordi-); 
comi-culum,  a  little  horn  (cornu-) ;  corpus-culum,  a  particle  (corp5s-)  ; 
crgpus-culuni,  twilight  (comp.  crgpero-,  Kpetjias)]  fenus-culum, 
a  little  interest  (fenos-);  galeri-culurn  (Suet.),  a  small  cap  (gaiero); 
gSni-CTilum,  a  little  knee  (gSnu-) ;  h61us-culum,  a  bit  of  ^vegetable; 
jdcus-culum,  a  small  li'ver  (jecos-) ;  later-cuium,  a  list  (later-,  masc. 
a  brick)]  latus-culum.  a  small  side]  munus-culum,  a  stnal I  present; 
6pus-culum,  a  small  <work;  os-crJum,  a  pretty  mouth,  a  kiss ;  ossi- 
culum, a  small  bone;  raudus-culam,  a  bit  of  brass;  reti-culum,  a 
small  net;  tuber-culum,  a  small  bump;  tus-culurn,  a  bit  of  incense; 
vas-culum,  a  small  -vessel;  ulcus-culiun,  a  small  sore. 

(2)  from  verbs  (chiefly)  : 

adminiculum,  a  prop  (comp.  ad  manum) ;  amic-ulum,  a  mantle 
(vv'here  c  is  radical ;  aniicire) ;  ba-culuin,  a  staff  (comp.  (Banrpoi'.  ^ai'- 
vco) ;  cena-culum,  a  dining-room,  an  upper  roo??i  (cenare),  crSpita-culum, 
a  rattle  (crepitare) ;  cubi-culum,  a  chamber  (cuba-,  cubare) ;  curri- 
culum a  course  (curr-ere) ;  devert-iculum,  a  bypath,  an  inn  (devert- 
6re) ;  diliic-ulum,  daybreak  (dilCice-sc-ere) ;  everr-iculum,  a  drag-net 
(everrgre) ;  fer-culum  a  bier,  a  tray  (fer-re) ;  guberna-culum  (gu- 
bemaclum),  a  helm  (gubernare) ;  hibema-culum,  a  <ivinier  lodging 
(Mbemare);  incem-iculum,  a  sieve  (incernere);  irridi-culum,  a 
laughing-stock  (irridere) ;  jenta-culum,  breakfast  (jentare);  mira- 
culum,  a  'wonder  (rnirari) ;  oper-culmn,  a  lid  (dperire) ;  ora-culum 
(oraclum),  a  di'uine  utter a7ice  (orare);  peri-cuium  (pgricium),  a 
trial,  risk  (comp.  peri-tus);  perpend-iculum,  a  plumb  line  (as  if 
from  perpendere);  pia-culum,  an  expiation  (piare);  p6-culum  (p6- 
clum),  a  cup  (comp.  p6-tus),  propiigna-culum,  a  buhvark  (pro- 
pugna-re) ;  rgcepta-cnram,  a  magazine,  a  retreat  (recepta-re) ; 
redimi-culurn,  a  necklace  (redimi-re) ;  retina-cula  (pi.),  reins  (rgti- 
nere);  s33-culum  (ssecluni),  a  generation  {a  so^ng^  sa-,  s§rere); 
sar-culum,  a  hoe  (sarire);  sena-eulum  (Varr.)  a  senate  hall  (comp. 
sgnatus) ;  specta-culurn,  a  sight  (spectare) ;  spira-culum,  a  breathing- 
hole  (spira-re);  subliga-culum,  a  waistband  (subliga-re) ;  sustenta- 
culum (Tac),  a  support  (sustenta-re) ;  taberna-culum,  a  tent  (ta- 
bema-);  terri-cula  (pi.),  bugbears  (terrere);  toma-culum  (toma- 
clum),  a  sausage  (comp.  Top^rf);  torc-ulum,  a  press  (torctvere); 
veh-i-culum,  a  carriage  (veh-ere) ;  vln-culum  (vinclum),  a  bond 
(vlncire) ;  umbra-culum,  a  shady  place,  a  parasol  (umbra-re). 

-un-culo     i.e. -culo  suffixed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in -on.  £63 

Substantives : 
(a)     Masculine:  av-unculus,  a  mother'' s  brother  (avo-,  a  grand- 
father);   carb-un- cuius,    a  small  coal  (carbon-);    cent-un- cuius,  a 
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small  patchwork  (centon-) ;  fdr-un-culus,  a  petty  thief  (fiir-);  h6m- 
un-culus,  a  poor  felloe  (h6ni6n-);  latr-un-culus,  a  footpad^  a  panvn 
in  draughts  (latron-);  len-un-culus,  (i)  <2  young  pander;  (2)  « 
skiff;  pect-un-culus,  a  small  scallop  (pectgn-);  pgtas-un-culus 
(Juv.),  a  small  leg  of  pork  (pgt-a-s6n-) ;  pugi-un-culus,  a  small 
dagger  (pugion-);  ran-un-culus,  a  tadpole  (rana-);  serm-un-culus, 
tittle-tattle  (sermon-);  tir-un-culiis,  a  young  beginner  (tiron-). 

{b)  Feminine:  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -tion 
(-sioa);  frequent  in  Cicero: 

sdifica-tiun-cula,  a  small  building;  amMla-tiun-cula,  a  short 
^ualk;  assenta-tiun-cula,  a  bit  of  flattery;  can-tiun-cula,  a  s^weet 
song;  cap-edun-cula,  a  small  bonvl  (caped6n-);  cap-tiun-cula,  a 
quibble;  car-un-cula,  a  piece  of  flesh  (carSn-  nom.  cSjo)  ;  cena-tiun-cula 
(Plin.  Ep.^,  a  small  dining-room;  commo-tmn-cula,  a  slight  disturb- 
ance; con-tiun-cula,  a  short  harangue;  conelft-siua-cula,  a  quibblinv 
argument;  contrac-tiun-cula,  a  slight  oppression;  d6m-im-cula  (Val. 
Max.),  a  small  house  (d5inu-);  icHn-cula  (Suet.),  a  little  image 
(eiKov-);  Im-agun-cula  (Suet.  cf.  Cic.  Att.  6.  i.  c.  25),  a  little  like- 
ness (imlg6n-) ;  interroga-tiun-cula,  a  short  question ;  lec-tiun-cula, 
a  little  reading ;  l§g-iun-cula,  a  small  legion  (legion-) ;  mor-siun-cula 
(Plaut.),  a  soft  bite  (morsu-);  occa-siun- cula  (Plaut.),  a  neat  oppor- 
tunity; ofFen-siun-cula,  a  slight  offence;  ora-tiun-cula,  a  little  speech; 
posses-siim-cula,  a  small  possession;  quaes-tiun-cula,  a  trifling 
question;  ra-tiun-cula,  a  little  account;  rdga-tiun-cula,  a  little  ques- 
I'.on;  ses-siun-cula,  a  little  sitting;  vir-gun-cula,  a  little  girl 
(virgon-). 

(c)     Neuter:  mendaci-nnculum  (only  abl.  plur.),  afb. 

-us-e-illo      i.e.  ciilo-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative  degree:  364, 

alti-us-culus  (Suet.),  somewhat  high;  compl-us-culi  (pL), 
pretty  many;  duri-us-culus  (Plin.),  somewhat  harsh;  grandi-us-cula 
(f.,  Ter.  Andr.  "^is), pretty  well  grown-up ;  liqvidi-us-cnlus  (Plaut.), 
softer;  longi-us-culus,  rather  long;  m^,]-^XB-Q,^3lus,  somewhat  greater; 
meli-us-culus,  somewhat  better;  min-us-culus,  rather  less;  nitidi- 
us-culus  (Plaut.),  somewhat  shiny ;  plus-culus,  somewhat  more^ 
seueral;  putidi-us-culus,  some^what  more  disagreeable ;  tardi-us- 
culus,  somewhat  slow;  iincti-us-cnlus  (Plaut.),  somew)hat  unctuous. 
So  the  adverb    cSlgri-ns-cula  (Corn.),  somewhat  more  quickly. 

-td-tilo-      mdn-edula,    a  jackdaw;    nitedula,    a    dormouse;    qver-  86- 
qvedula,  a  kind  of  duck, 

-uU-iilG       paulliilus,  'very  little.,  also  as  surname. 

-ell-ulo       i.  e.  iilo  added  to  diminutives  in  ello  (for  6riilo) ;  agel- 
lidus  (Catul.),  a  little  field  (agello-);   bellidus  (Plaut), 
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pretty  (bello-) ;  cist-ellula,  a  little  box  (cistella-) ;  lamel- 
lula  (Petr.),  a  metal  plate  (lamina-);  puellula,  a  little 
girl  (puella-) ;   tenellulus,  delicate  (tgnero-). 

-ill-ulo        i.e.  iilo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -illo. 

ancillida,  a  little  handmaid  (ancilla-);  pauxniulus,  'very 
small  (paiixillo-). 

-ilo  (i)    Adjectives:    aqvilus,   dark-coloured;  miitiliis,   mutt-  S67 

lated.,  esp.  halving  lost  a  horn  (comp.  \xirvko{)\  nilb-ilus, 
cloudy  (nilM-) :  rtitilus,  auburn.,  also  as  surname ;  and  see 
§  424. 

(2)    Substantives: 

aqvila,  an  eagle;  jubilum,  a  <wild  cry;  pUmilns,  a  dnvarf; 
sandapila,  a  common  bier;  sibilus,  a  hiss^  qv  his  tie;  si- 
mildi,Jine  'wheat  Jlour. 

-alio  caballus,   a  hack;  callrnn,  thick  skin;  galla,  a  gall  nut;  8&8 

gallus,  a  cock;  intervallum  {part  between  the  palisades), 
internjal  (inter,  vallo-);  palla,  a  cloak;  vallus,  (i)  «  winnowing  fan 
(vanno);  (a)  a  stake  (comp.  jyAos-,  §  91);  valliun,  a  palisading. 

Proper  names :  Hispallus  (Hispanulus) ;  Messalla  (MessaniUa) ; 
Ralla  (ranula?). 

-aullo         pauUus,  a  little.,  few  (pauco-)  :  also  as  surname. 

-olio  abolla,  a   thick  qjooollen  gown  (comp.  dvaj3o\T]);  collum, 

a  neck;    cSrolla,  a  garland  (for  coronula);    oUus,   that 

(old  form  of  ille,  §  373);  oUa  (a,ula),  a  pot;  persoUa  (Plaut.  once), 

little  mask  (for  persontila);  sollus  (solus),  alone  (comp.  okos.,  Ion. 

-ul-lo  (i)  Adjectives:    pullus,    dusky;   satullus    (Varr.    once), 

sated  (sattiro-) ;  iillus,  any  (Uno-). 

(2)  Substantives:  (a)  appellatives:  ampulla,  a  flask  (for  am- 
p6rula);  betulla,  birch-tree;  bulla,  a  bubble.,  a  stud;  cucullus,  a  hood; 
hdmiQlus,  a  manikin  (for  homon-,  cf.  §  449) ;  lenullus  (Plaut.  Pcen. 
II.  25),  a  little  pander  (lenon-);  medulla,  the  marrow^  pith;  mullus, 
a  mullet;  pullus,  a  young  animal.,  esp.  a  chick;  trulla,  a  ladle  (trua-). 

{h)  Proper  names :  Catullus  for  Catonulus ;  Lilcullus ;  Marullus 
for  Maronulus;  Rullus;  Tertullus;  Tibullus;  Txdlus. 

Sulla  for  surola,  little  calf  of  leg. 

-el-lo  Usually  arises  from  the  diminutival  suffix  and  assimila-  S69 

tion  of  the  preceding  consonant  (§176.  i),  so  that  it  is 
=  -grillo,  -6nulo,  or  the  doubly  diminutival  -ululo. 
Cf.  §  213.  5. 
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1.  Adjectives: 

bellus,  pretty  (bSno-);  gemellus,  t^v'in  (gSmino-);  intSgellus, 
tolerably  somid  (integ^ro-) ;  miscellus  (rare),  mixed  (comp.  miscere) ; 
misellus,  ^;VmZ'/(?  (misgro-) ;  mollicellus  (Catull.Y  soft  (moUiculo-) ; 
nSvellus,  nenv  (ndvo-) ;  pulcellus./^rd'z'/y  and  little  (pulc^ro-) ;  riitoellus, 
reddish  (rub^ro-);  tdnellus,  delicate  (tenero-). 

2.  Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  agellus,  a  small  f eld  (ag^ro-);  anellus,  a  little 
ring  (anMo-);  angellus  (Lucr.),  a  small  corner  (angulo-);  5,sellus, 
an  ass''s  colt  (asino-) ;  cancelli  (pi.),  «  grating  or  bars;  catellus, 
a  puppy  (catulo-) ;  cultellus,  a  small  knife  (eultero-) ;  iitoellus,  a 
pamphlet^  petition^  &c.  (libd-ro-) ;  IScellus,  a  little  cnmpart'ment  (16- 
culo-) ;  dcellus,  a  dear  little  eye  (6culo-) ;  p6pell"us,  the  rabble 
(pdpillo-);  porcellus,  a  little  pig  (porciilo-);  puellus,  a  boy  (puSro-); 
rastellus,  a  small  rake  (rast«fro-;  cf.  §  369);  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  (vitulo-,  a  calf). 

Proper  names :  Marcellu.s  (marco-,  marciilo-) ;  M6tellus. 

ColilTnella  (vid.  infr.);  DSlabella  (vid.  infr.);  Fenestella  (vid. 
infr.);  Ofella  (vid.  infr.). 

(F)  Feminine:  camella,  a  ivine  cup  (carn6ra-,  a  ruault})',  c§,pella, 
a  shegoat  (cap^ra-) ;  catella,  a  small  cbai?z  (cat£na-)  ;  cella,  a  store- 
room; clitellse  (t^I.),  panniers;  columella,  a  small  pillar  (c61ilm<?na-) ; 
dextella,  a  little  right  hand  (dext^ra-);  dSlabella,  a  small  pickaxe ; 
(ddlabra-);  fabella,  a  short  story  (fabiila);  femelia  (Catull.),  a  girl 
(femina-) ;  fenestella,  a  little  ^ujindonv  (fenestra-) ;  flscella,,  a  small 
basket  (flscma-.);  lamella  (Sen.),  a  plate  of  metal  (lamina-);  ma- 
teria, a  pot  (matula-) ;  mitella,  a  turban  (mitfra-) ;  numella,  a 
fetter;  6fella,  a  little  bit;  (olfula);  dpella,  light  nvork  (6pgra) ; 
pagella,  a  short  page  (paging.-) ;  patella,  a  small  dish  (patina-) ; 
pr6cslla,  a  storm  (comp,  procellgre) ;  puella,  a  girl  (puera-) ;  scu- 
tella,  a  small  dish  (scutra-) ;  sella,  a  chair  (sedi-)  ;  sitella,  a  ballot 
urn  (sittlla-) ;  sportella,  a  little  basket  (sportMa-) ;  Stella,  a  star 
(stSra-  ?  comp.  Engl,  star) ;  tabella,  a  tablet,  esp.  for  writing  or 
voting  (tabula-);  tessella,  a  little  cube  (tessera-);  turbellse  (pi. 
Plant.),  a  stir  (turba-) ;  umbella,  a  sunshade  (umbra-) ;  volsell^ 
(pi.),  t^ueezers  (comp.  volso-,  vellere). 

(f)  Neuter ;  almost  all  diminutives  of  neuters  in  -ro : 
castellum,  a  fort;  cgrgbellum,  a  small  brain;  duellum  (bellum), 
qjuar  (duo) ;  flabellum,  a  small  fan ;  fiagellum,  a  scourge ;  labellum, 
a  pretty  lip  (labro-) ;  labellum,  a  bathing  tub  (la^^^xbra-) ;  liicellum, 
a  small  gain;  macellum,  m^at  market  (orig.  unknown);  plostellum, 
a  small  'waggon;  rostelluni  (Col.,  Plin.),  a  S7nall  beak;  sacellum,  a 
shrim;  scalpellmn,  a  lancet. 
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-illo  In  some  cases  for  -iniilo-;  in  others  from  words  with  870 

i;  e.g.  6vi-,  lapid-,  &c. :  in  others  probably  (from  false 
analogy)  appended  directly  as  a  diminutival  suffix. 

I.     Adjectives: 

aliqvantillus  (Plaut.  once),  some  little  (aliquanto-) ;  Svilliis,  of 
sheep  (6vi-) ;  pauxiilus,  little  (pauco-) ;  pusillus,  'very  small  (comp. 
pusus  very  rare,  a  boy)\  q-uantiUus,  ho-uo  •very  small  (quanto-); 
suillus,  of  snvine  (su-);  tantilius,  so  'very  little  (tanto-). 

a.     Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  camillus,  a  youth-priest;  capillus,  the  hair  of 
the  head;  catiUus,  a  small  bowl  (catino-)  ;  codicilli  (pi.),  a  (writing) 
note  (codSc-);  fritillus,  a  dice  box;  hsedillus,  a  little  kid  (lisedo-); 
lapillus,  a  little  pebble  (lapid-) ;  iupillus,  a  small  lupine  (liipino-) ; 
pastillus,  a  lozenge;  paxillus  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  peg;  penicillus,  a  paint 
brush  (peniculo-) ;  pugiUus  (rare),  a  handful  (pugino-) ;  pulvillus, 
a  little  cushion  (pulviiio-) ;  p^plilus,  a  ward  (ptlpo-) ;  villus,  a  tuft 
of  hair. 

Proper  names:  Camillus  (see  above);  Faustillus  (Faustino-); 
Pulvlllus  (pulviao-);  Regiilus  (regulo-);  RuaUus  (KHfiao-);  and 
others. 

Also  Axilla  (vid.  infr.)  ;  Raviila  (ravus,  gray  ?). 

(b)  Feminine:  ancilla,  a  handmaid;  angvilla,  an  eel  (angvi-); 
argilla,  white  clay  (from  apyiWos,  comp.  dpyo-,  white) ;  arnillla9 
(pL),  bracelets  (armo-,  shoulder) ;  axilla  (orig.  form  of  ala  ace.  to 
Cic.  Or.  45,  but  see  §  871),  armpit  (axi-);  favilla,  glowing  ash; 
fritiila,,  gruel  used  at  sacrifices;  furcilla,  a  little  fork  (furca-)  ;  ma- 
miila,  a  breast  (mamma-) ;  maxilla  (cf.  Cic.  Or.  45),  a  jawbone 
(comp,  )Ltay-,  /^lao-o-co,  knead) ;  papilla,  a  teat  (comp.  papula) ;  pis- 
trilla,  a  mill  (pistrina-) ;  ptipilla  a  female  ward^  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  (pUpa-);  scintilla,  a  spark;  squUla,  a  shrimp;  stilla,  a  drop  (comp. 
Stiria,  icicle) ;  tonsill^  (P^O?  ^^^  tonsils;  villa,  a  country-house  (vico-?). 

Proper  names :  e.  g.  Domitilia  (comp.  Domitio-) ;  Priscilla 
(Frisco-) ;  Procilla  (Proculo-) ;  Quintilla  (Quinto-) ;  Eufilla  (EMno) ; 
and  others. 

{c)  Neuter :  bacillum,  a  small  stick  (baciilo-) ;  batillum,  a  fire-^ 
pan;  oscillum,  a  little  image  of  deface  (osculum);  pistillum,  a  pestle 
(comp.  pisto-,  participle  of  pius-gre) ;  pocillum,  a  cup  (poculo-) ; 
quasiUum,  a  wool  basket  (comp.  qualo-);  salillum,  a  salt-cellar 
(saHno-) ;  scabillum  (scabellum),  a  footstool^  castanet  played  by  foot 
(scamno-,  cf.  §  785);  sigillum,  a  seal  (signo-) ;  specillum,  a  probe 
(sp6c-gre ;  comp.  speciUum) ;  t§gillum,  a  co'vering  (t6g-ere) ;  tigil- 
lum,  a  little  beam  (tigno-);  vexillum,  a  banner  (v61i-6re;  comp. 
velum). 


33-  WoRP-FoRMATiox.  [Biv^  in. 

-alo  The  lonv:  vowel  is  probably  due  to  the  contraction  of  ^ri 

longer  fbmis  (^see  Cic.  Or.  45  \ 

ala,  a  zvlng  (^for  asula?");  mala,  a  ja^v  (^for  maxula? 
§  S  -o,  :.  ^."l :  mains,  a  mast:  palus.  a  stake :  pala,  a  st<adc: 
Qualnm  (^:ilso  pkir.  qualiX  a  Iwjiper  (tor  quasulum? 
conip.  quasnium");  scalse  \^.^.  stairs  (for  scand-ulse :) ; 
talus,  an  ankle. 

Proper  name :  Aliala  (comp.  ala ;  and  v^lifemeiis  with  vemens. 

-aulo  caulas   (pi-),  holes  (cavo-). 

-6I0  cclum,  a  sie^-ve;  solus,  alone  (see  soUus"). 

-illo  ciictiltis,  a  cuckoo;  ciQns,  i.q.  anus;  miilns,  a  mule. 

-selo  caelnm.  beai'en ;  cselum,  a  grai'ing  tool. 

~®*^   .  J       Qt)    feminine.     In  some  the  suffix  is  appended   to   the  s;* 
(-ello; .       simple  verb-stem ;  in  some  to  the  past  participle ;  in  some 
to  other  fonns.     (Lachmann  draws  from  early  AISS.  the 
use  of  ^^Titing  double  1  if  tlie  syllable  preceding  e  be 
short.) 
candela.  a  caudle  (candere.  to  glitter);  cantela  (Dig.\  ^7  security       ! 
(canto-)  ;  cicendela.  a  glozi'-^iorm  (a  rustic  name  reduplicated  from        ; 
candela:);  clientela.  protectio.'j  (ciienti-);    cormptela.   a  corruption 
(cormpto-) :  cnstodela  (in  a  formula  ap.  Giii.).  guardianship  (cus- 
tod-);  locivella,   speech  (Idqvl);  mustela.   a  -.veasel ;  nitela,   a  dor- 
mouse:   obsSqvella.    complaisance    (obseqvi);    qvSrella.    a   complaint 
(qvgri);   sgqneUa    (rare),    a  fodo-.:\r   (sSqui);    suadela,  persuasion! 
(suadere) ;  stitela.  ar.  artijice  (sUto-) ;  tela,  a  zved  (for  textlla  ? ) ; 
ttltela.  guardianship  (tUto-). 

(Z")    neuter :  mantelmn.   a  cloak :  prelum,   a  press   (pr6m-6re) ; 
telnm,  a  dart;  velum,  a  sail  (for  v61i-ulum:). 

-iio  fnum,  a  thread;   Mlum,   a  trifle;  pila,  a  pillar:  pllum.  5:73 

a  pestle,  a  heaiy  pike  (pis-6re);    alus  (for  simMus?). 
pug-nosed. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -li. 

"^Vith  few  exceptions  all  derivatives  in  -li  are,  at  least  primarily, 
adjectives. 

-li  bilis  (f.).  bile:  callis  (m.  f.).  a  path;  caulis  or  colis  (m.),  i;-^ 

a  stalk  (from  Ki'Xoi-:);  collis  (m.).  a  hill  (comp.  cul-men, 
cSl-nmna);  feles  (f).  a  cat:  follis  (m.).  a  bag,  bello-ivs;  mseles  (f.), 
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a  badger;  mille  (n).,«  thousand;  moles  {i.).  a  shapeless  mass;  mollis 
(adj.j,  soft  Ccomp.  iiaX-uKos) ;  pellis  (f.),a  skin;  proles  (f.),  offspring 
(pro,  61ere,  to  gro^')\  vallis  (f.j,  <2  'valley;  vilis  (adj.),  c>6^/2j!». 

-1  fel  fn.,  stem  feU-),  gall  Ccomp.  x^'^^^d'^  °^®1  C"-^  ^^^ 

mell-),  ;6o^fj;  (comp.  /ze'At);  sal  (m.  or  n.),  salt  (comp. 
(ToKos)'^  sol  (m.),  the  sun  (comp.  i^Xios). 

-sul  consul,   a  colleague}'^  ezul,  <2^  exile.     Comp.  prsesul,  a 

dancer  in  front  (salire). 

-ill  {a)  from  verbal  stems:  ag-ilis,  nimble.,  acti-ve  (ag-6re) ;  S75 

debilis,  ^eak  (de-hibere) ;  facilis,  do-able.,  easy  (facg- 
re);  frag-ilis,  frail  (fra«g-grej;  babilis,  manageable,  apt  (habere); 
niib-ilis,  marriageable  (nab-6re) ;  sorbilis  (Cels.  &c.),  suckable 
(sorberej  ;  strigilis  (f.j,  a  scraper  (string-grej  ;  Ht-ilis,  useful  (tlt-i). 

(^)  from  nouns  and  others:  gracilis,  thin;  bilm-ilis,  lo-wly 
(hiimo-,  the  ground)]  ndvensiles  (pi.),  the  New  Gods  (opposed  to 
Dii  Indigetes;  comp.  n6vo-);  sim-ilis,  like  (comp.  sim-plez,  sgm-el, 
&c.,  ap.a)\  stSr-ilis,  barren;  atansile  (chiefly  in  neut.  pi.  as  subst.), 
usable  (^ti-). 

-bi-li  All  from  verbs,  or  verbal  forms:  usually  with  a  passive  S76 

signification  : 

(i)  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix : 

Slibilis,  nourishing,  nourishable  (al-gre);  condClcibilis,  adnjanta- 
geous  (condiic-gre) ;  crSdibilis,  credible  (cred-gre) ;  liorribilis,  exciting 
a  shudder  (borrgre);  impatibilis,  insufferable  (in,  pat-i);  intellSgi- 
bilis  (Sen.),  mentally  cognisable  (intellgg-gre) ;  restibilis,  of  land 
sown  or  tilled  euery  year  (re,  8i-st-6re) ;  stabilis,  steady  (stare) ;  ter- 
ribilis,  frightful  (terrere) ;  vendibUis,  saleable  (vend-6re) ;  vincibilis, 
<win-able  (vinc-gre);  iltibUis  (Plaut.,  Ter.),  sernjiceable  (ilt-i). 

(2)  with  a  preceding  suffix: 

admira-bilis,  qvonderful;  sequa-bilis,  equal.,  equable;  sequipara- 
bilis  (Plaut.),  comparable;  affa-bilis,  affable;  ama-bilis,  loueable; 
commenda-bUis,  praiseworthy;  congrega-bilis  (Cic.  once),  grega- 
rious; delecta-bilis  (Tac),  delightful;  desidera-bUis,  desirable;  de- 
testa-bilis,  execrable;  doma-bilis  (Hor.,  Ov.),  tameable;  dflra-bilis, 
lasting;  emenda-bilis,  capable  of  correction;  ezora-bilis,  that  may  be 
talked  onjer;  favora-bilis,  popular  (favorare  not  used) ;  babita-bilis, 
habitable;  honora-bUis  (Cic.  once),  complimentary ;  imita-bUis,  imit- 
able;  impgngtra-bilis,  impenetrable;  implaca-bUis,  unappeasable;  in- 
enarra-bUis,  indescribable;  inexora-bilis,  inexorable;  inexplica-bUis, 
inexplicable]  inexpugna-bilis,  impregnable;  inntimgra-bills,  countless; 
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insatia-bilis,  insatiable;  intolgra-'bilis,  msupportahle ;  irrSpara-bilis, 
irretrk'vable ;  irrSvoca-'bilis,  irre'vocable;  Iseta-'bilis,  joyful;  lauda- 
bilis,  praises-worthy;  medica-Mlis,  curable^  curati've;  meniSra-'bilis, 
memorable;  misSra-biiis,  pitiable;  mttta-bilis,  changeable;  naviga- 
bilis,  nanjigable;  opta-bilis,  desirable;  pSngtra-'bilis,  penetrable^  pene- 
trating (penetrare);  v^o^-'^^l'^^,  appeasable;  w^z-^dOaili^,  preeminent ; 
proba-Mlis,  probable,  acceptable;  sana-bilis,  curable;  epecta-bilis, 
•visible,  notable;  tracta-bilis,  manageable;  vSndra-bilis,  'venerable; 
viola-bilis,  -viol able;  and  others. 

(3)    with  long  vowel  (other  than  a)  preceding  the  suffix: 

dele-"teilis  (Mart.),  destructable;  dissold- bills,  dissoluble  (dissolv- 
Sre);  fle-bilis,  lamentable;  igno-bUis,  undistinguished  (in,  no-sc-6re); 
inexple-bilis,  insatiable;  rno-bilis,  monjeable,  changeable  (movere); 
no-bilis,  famous,  noble  (no-sc-§re);  sepgli-bilis  (Plant,  once),  bury- 
able  (s§p61i-re);  vdltl-bilis,  reuolnjiyig,  fluent  (vclv-6re). 

~^r'  ^r]".  ..x[  i.e.  bill  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle  (except  877 
(toru-bi-li)^  inpossibUis): 

flexibilis, />//■«;//;  plausibilis,  praisenvorthy ;  persuasibilis  (Quint.), 
persuasi--ve;  possibilis  (Quint,  and  Yi'v^.^,  possible  (p6t-,  posse);  sen- 
sibilis  (Sen.),  percei'vable  by  senses. 

'(^\-\i  i-^-  li  appended  to  stem  of  supine  or  past  participle.  It 
^"      ^ '        denotes  possibility  and  quality  (not  action) : 

al-tilis,  fattened  (al-ere);  ccc-tilis,  baked  (cociv-ere);  compac- 
tilis  (Plin.),  thick-set  (compi??g-ere) ;  diffiis-ilis  (Lucr.),  expansive 
(dilTu/zdere) ;  eisc-tilis  (Piaut.),  choice  (elig-gre);  fer-tilis,  fertile 
(fer-re) ;  fic-tilis,  made  by  potters  (f  ig-gre) ;  fis-silis,  cleanjable  (fi;zd- 
6re) ;  flex-iiis,  pliant  (fiect-ere) ;  fos-silis,  dug  up  (fodg-re) ;  fil-silis, 
jnolten  (fu/zd-Sra) ;  fut-tilis,  brittle,  frothy,  wntrustnvorthy  (from  ob- 
solete verb  fu-ere?,  the  doubled  t  being  merely  indicative  of  the 
length  of  the  syllable) ;  mis-silis,  missile  (mitt-gre) ;  nex-ilis,  tied 
(nect-ere);  pen-silis,  hatiging  (pend-ere);  plec-tllis  (Plant,  once), 
^o'ven  (plect-gre);  ra-silis,  scraped  (rad-gre);  scaa-silis  (PHn.), 
climb-able  (scaiid-§re) ;  sec-oilis,  cut-able,  cut  (secare);  sen-silis, 
sentient  (sentire) ;  ses-silis,  fit  for  sitting,  dqvarf  (sedere) ;  solu-tilis 
(Suet,),  capable  of  dropping  to  pieces  (solv-ere);  stl-tilis,  se<wed  toge- 
ther (su-6re);  tac-tiiis  (Lucr.),  touch-able  (ta;^g-6re);  tex-tilis, 
(wo'ven  (tgg-ere) ;  ton-silis,  that  may  be  dipt  (tondere) ;  tor-tilis, 
twisted  (torqvere)  ;  vi~tilis,  platted  (viere) ;  and  some  others. 

silpellex  (for  supellectilis,  furniture  (properly  coverings  ?  super 
lectam;  or  odd-gatherings]  sm)er,  16g-6re,  comp.  Pott,  Etym.  For. 
n.  545,  ed.  2). 


Chap.  V/I.]    Lmgual  Noun- Stems:  -biU,  -tiU  (sili),  aU.    'J^t^i 

-at-'ili         (i)    from  verbs: 

plic-at-ilis  (Plin.),  that  may  he  folded  (plica-re) ;  vers-at- 
iiis,  re'vol'uing^  versatile  (versa-re);  v61-at-ilis,  qjuinged 
(v61a-re). 

(%)    from  nouns:  879 

aqv-atilis,  linjing  in  fivater  (^qva-);  ferr-atilis  (Plant.),  of  slaves 
often  fettered,  raving  in  iron  (ferro-) ;  fluvi-atilis,  belonging  to  a  river 
(fluvio-);  piscatum  hamatilem  et  saxatilem  (Plaut.  Rud.  299), 
fishing  <with  hooks  and  on  rocks  (hamo-,  saxo-);  umbr-atilis,  in  the 
shade  (umbra-). 

-ali  I.   Adjectives:  880 

aditi-alis,  on  entering  o^r^  (aditu-) ;  sectv-alis,  k'vel  (seqvo-); 
ambarv-alis  (Fest.),  that  goes  round  the  fields  (amb,  arva);  anim- 
alis,  hanging  life  (anima-) ;  ann-alis,  for  a  year^  relating  to  a  year 
(anno-) ;  arv-alis,  only  of  the  college  called  Fratres  arvales  (arvo-); 
augHr-alis,  of  augurs  (augiir-) ;  austr-alis,  southern  (austro-)  ; 
bip6d-alis,  t^o  feet  long  (bis,  p§d-);  briim-alis,  of  mid-qjuinter 
(brCima-) ;  capit-alis,  of  the  head^  deadly  (caput-) ;  centumvir-alis, 
of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum,  viro-) ;  comiti-alis,  of  the 
assembly  (comitio-) ;  conjectiir-alis,  conjectural  (conjectiira-) ;  con- 
jtig-alis  (Col.,  Tac),  of  marriage  (conjiig-);  conviv-alis,  of  a 
din-ner  party  (conviva-) ;  corpor-alis  (Sen.,  Dig.),  of  the  body 
(corp6s-);  crin-alis  (Verg.,  Ov.),  of  the  hair  (crini-);  Dialis  of  the 
day-god,  i,  e.  Jupiter  (die-) ;  dot-alis,  belonging  to  a  dozvry  (doti-) ; 
esuri-alis  (Plant.),  of  hunger  (esurie-);  extemp6r-alis  (Quint., 
&c.),  extemporaneous  (ex,  tempore);  fat-alis,  of  the  fates ^  destined., 
fatal  (fato-) ;  fer-alis,  of  the  dead;  Flor-alis,  of  the  Flower  God- 
dess (flora-);  flilvi-alis  (Verg.,  Col.),  of  a  ri'ver  (fluvio-);  frflg- 
ali-  (only  in  comp.  and  sup.),  thrifty  (frtlg-) ;  fulgur-alis  (Cic. 
once),  of  lightning  (f ulgtir-)  ;  furi-alis,  of  the  furies.,  raging  (fiiria-); 
gengr-alis,  of  a  class,  general  (ggnus-) ;  ggni-alis,  of  the  Genius, 
Joyful,  tzuptial  (genio-) ;  ggnit-alis,  of  birth  or  generation  (g§nito-) ; 
greg-alis,  of  the  herd,  common  (greg-);  hiem-alis,  of  winter  (Mgm-); 
Mstrion-alis  (Tac),  of  an  actor,  stagy  (Mstrion-) ;  liospit-alis,  of  a 
guest  or  host  (hospgt-) ;  illib§r-alis,  un^juorthy  of  a  freeman  (in, 
libgro-);  infiti-alis,  consisting  of  a  denial  (inlitisi-) ;  leg-alis  (Quint.), 
of  the  laqxi  (leg-);  jii.di:i-alis,  of  the  courts  of  justice  (jiidicio-); 
jug-alis,  of  a  yoke  (jugo-) ;  j-Ctridici-alis,  relating  to  a  question  of 
rightful  conduct  (jus- dic-ere ;  cf.  Com.  I.  14);  lib§r-alis,  of  a  free- 
man (libgro-),  libr-alis  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  pound  (libra-);  lustr-alis, 
of  purification  (lustro-);  manii-alis,  for  the  hand  (manu-);  marit- 
alis,  of  married  persons  (marito-) ;  Marti-alis,  of  Mars  (marti-) ; 
matron-alis,  matronly  (matrona-);  mor-alis  (first  formed  by  Cic), 
of  conduct  (mos-);  mort-alis,  subject  to  death.,  human  (morti-);  mUr- 
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alls,  of  'walls  (mtlro-);  nat-alis,  of  birth  (nato-);  natClr-alis,  natural 
(natHra-) ;  nav-alis,  of  ships  (navi-) ;  nemdr-alis,  of  grooves  (n6- 
m6s-);  niv-alis,  of  snow  (nivi-);  nupti-alis,  of  a  wedding  (nuptia-); 
pac-alis  (Ov.),  of  peace  (paci-);  parent-alis,  of  parents  (parent!-); 
(Lucr.)  p6n6tr-alis,  penetrating  (pSnetra-re)  innermost  (from  an  as- 
sumed pendtrum?);  pltlr-alis  (Quint),  plural  (pltisl-);  pliivi-alis, 
rainy  (pliivia-) ;  piincip-alis,  of  the  chief  chief  (princgp-) ;  provin- 
ci-alis,  of  a  proinnce  (provincia-) ;  pilte-alis,  of  a  well  (piiteo-); 
qvalis,  of  what  kind  (quo-) ;  qvinqvenn-alis,  happening  every  fi<ve 
years  (quinqve,  anno-) ;  ration-alis,  having  or  belonging  to  reason 
(ration-) ;  reg-alis,  ki7igly  (reg-) ;  sesqviped-alis,  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  measure  (sesquipSd-)  ;  soci-alis,  of  companions  or  allies  (s6cio-) ; 
spgci-alis  (Sen.,  Quint.),  special  (sp§cie-) ;  %di\.i^,  such  (to-,  comp. 
tarn,  turn) ;  tempor-alis,  of  time;  also  post- Aug.  temporary  (tem- 
pos-) ;  theatr-alis,  theatrical  (theatro-) ;  triumph-alis,  triumphal 
(triumplio-) ;  vectig-alis,  of  taxes,  tax-paying;  v5n-alis,  for  sale 
(veno-) ;  virgin-alis,  ma'ukmly  (virgdn-) ,  vit-alis,  of  life.,  long-U'ved 
(vita-) ;  voc-alis,  voiceful  (voc-)  and  others. 

2.  Substantives:  many  of  these  stems  ai'e  also  used  as  adjec- 
tives, some  of  which  are  given  above: 

{a)  Masculine:  ann-alis,  a  history  (anno-);  can-alis.  a  conduit 
(comp.  canna,  a  reed\^\  comiti-alis,  ayi  epileptic  (cdmitio-);  contu- 
bern-alis,  a  comrade  (com,  taberna-);  Ciiri-alis,  a  man  of  the 
district  (cHria-) ;  feti-alis,  a  priest  ambassador ;  majalis,  a  barroqju- 
hog;  nat-alis,  a  birthday;  nat-ales  (pi.),  lineage  (nato-);  riv-alis,  a 
rival,  i,  e.  a  person  living  on  the  same  stream  as  another  (rivo-) ; 
sodalis,  a  mate. 

Proper  names: 

{b)  Neuter  (cf.  §424):  animal,  a  breathing  thing  (anima-); 
augur-ale,  the  augurial  te^tt  (augUr);  Baccan-al,  a  place  for  rites  of 
Bacchus  (as  if  from  Baccano-,  Baccho-) ;  bident-al,  a  place  conse- 
crated, because  struck  by  lightning  (called  from  sheep  sacrificed, 
bidenti-?);  capit-al,  a  capital  crime  (capiit-);  cervic-al,  a  bolster 
(cervix-);  cubit-al,  an  elbow-cushion  (cubito-);  dent-alia  (pi.)? 
plough-irons  (denti-) ;  foe-ale,  a  neckcloth  (fauci-) ;  front-alia  (pi.), 
frontlets  (fronti-) ;  ggnu-alia  (pi.  Ov.  once),  garters  (ggnu-);  Lii- 
perc-al,  a  place  sacred  to  Pan  (Luperco-);  minflt-al,  mincemeat 
(minuto-);  penetr-ale,  a  sanctuary  (see  above,  §  880,  i);  piite-al, 
a  stone  curb  round  a  well  (piiteo-) ;  qvadrant-al,  a  frkin  (really 
$^  gall.;  a  measure  containing  a  fourth,  quadrant!-,  of  some  other 
measure);  ram-alia  (pi.),  twigs  (ramo-);  sctit-ale  (Liv.  once),  a 
leathern  thong  (scuto-) ;  spons-alia  (pi.),  a  betrothal  (sponso-); 
t6r-al,  a  couch-valance  (toro-);  tribdn-al,  a  judgment-seat  (tri- 
bfino-);  vectigal,  a  tax  (cf.  §  963). 
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So  also  many  names  of  feasts;  in  the  plural  neuter  (cf.  §  425). 
(The  time  of  the  year,  when  fixed,  is  here  added  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  god  or  goddess,  which  however  appears  sometimes  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Roman  etymologers.  See  Mommsen,  Corp.  Inscr. 
Rom.  i.  pp.  375—410.) 

Agonalia,  Jan.  9,  Mar.  17,  Dec.  11  {of  sacrifice'^  aggre;  comp. 
aycoj/ ?)  Angeronalia,  Dec.  21  (Angerona);  Baccanalia  (BaK;^oy); 
Carmentalia,  Jan.  11  and  15  (Carmentis) ;  Cerialia,  Apr.  19  (Cgres); 
Compitalia,  feast  of  the  Cross  Roads  (compito-);  Consualia,  Aug. 
21,  and  Dec.  15  (Consus,  stem  conso-);  Feralia  (but  FSralia,  Ov.) 
All  Saints''  Day.,  Feb.  21.  (fer-re,  to  bring  offerings)]  Floralia,  Apr. 
21  (Flora);  Fontinalia  (Fontanalia),  Feast  of  Water  Springs  (fonti-); 
Fomacalia,  0--ven  day  (Fornax) ;  Furrinalia,  Jul.  25  (Fiirrina) ; 
Larentalia  (Larentinalia),  Dec.  23  (Acca  Larentia);  Liberalia, 
Mar.  17  (Liber);  Lupercalia,  Feb.  15  (Lupercus);  Matralia,  Jan.  11 
(Mater  Matuta,  Mother  darcun})]  Meditrinalia,  Oct.  11  (Varr.  L.  L. 
6.  21);  Neptunalia,  Jul.  23  (NeptHnus);  Opalia,  Dec.  29  (Ops); 
Paganalia,  Village  festi'vals  (pagano-);  Parentalia,  Feb.  13 — 21, 
sacred  to  the  dead  (parentare,  to  sacrifice')]  Portunalia,  Aug.  17 
(Portunus) ;  Quirinalia,  Feb.  17  (Quirinus);  Robigalia,  Apr.  25, 
Milde-uj  day  (Robugo) ;  Satumalii,  Dec.  17 — 19  (Satumus);  Ter- 
minalia,  Feb.  23,  Boundary  day  (Terminus);  Vestalia,  Jun.  9 
(Vesta);  Vinalia,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  19,  Wine  day-  Volcanalia,  Aug. 
23  Vjlcanus);  Voltumalia,  Aug.  27  (Volturnus). 

-Uli  curu-lis,  of  a  chariot.,  hence  sella  curulis,  an  official  chair  881 

(curru-) ;  6d-illis  (usually  in  n.  pi.),  eatable  (6d-6re) ; 
p6d-ulis  (Ulp.),  for  the  feet  (p6d-);  tribu-lis  (subst.  m.), 
a  tribes-man  (tribu-). 

-eli  crad-elis,  cruel  (criido-,  ra^iv) ;  fide-lis,  faithful  (fide-) ; 

inf idelis,  unfaithful'^  patru-elis,  of  (i.  e.  descended  from) 
a  father  s  brother  (patruo-). 

-iH  I.    Adjectives:  an-His,  of  an  old  nvoman  (anu-);  civilis,  882 

of  a  citizen  (civi-)  ;  §r-ilis,  of  a  master  (6ro-  or  hgro-) ; 
esilis  (contr.  for  exigiiis),  small;  fabr-ilis,  of  a  'workman  (fabro-) ; 
gent-ilis  (adj.,  only  post-Aug.),  of  a  clan  (genti-);  host-ilis,  of  an 
cTiemy  (hosti-);  jUvin-ilis  (also  juv6nalls,  Verg.,  Suet.),  youthful 
(jtivgn-);  pti6r-ilis,  of  a  boy  (puero-);  scurr-ilis,  buffoon-like 
(scTirra-) ;  sSn-ilis,  of  old  people  (s6ii-) ;  serv-Ilis,  sla'vish  (servo-) ; 
subtilis  {iov  subtexilis),  suitaole  tor  woof  (cf.  §  112,),  fine;  vir-ilis, 
of  a  man  (viro-). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  ^d-ilis,  commissioner  0/"  Pub- 
lic Buildings  (aedi-) ;  Aprilis,  the  opening  month  (from  the  bursting 
of  vegetation,  apSrire);  Qvint-ilis,  the  fifth  month,  i.e.  July 
(quinto-);  Sextilis,  the  sixth  month,  i.e.  August  (sexto-). 
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(b)  Neuter :  ancile,  an  oval  shield  (for  ancidile ;  am,  csedere) ; 
tov-ile  or  bubile,  ayi  ox-stall  (bov-,  §  76);  capr-ile,  a  goat-stall 
(capro-) ;  cub-ile,  a  bed  (cubare) ;  eqv-ile,  a  horse-stable  (6qvo-) ; 
fen-ilia  (pl.)i  haylofts  (feno-) ;  hast-ile,  a  spear  shafts  spear  (hasta-); 
iucile,  a  cut,  i.  e.  a  ditch  (for  incidile,  incid-§re) ;  mant-ilia  (pi., 
also  mantelia),  7iapkins  (manu-?);  mdn-ile,  a  necklace-^  6v-ile,  a 
sheepfold  (6vi-) ;  Par-ilia  (pi),  feast  of  Pales  (Pali-  cf.  §  176,  7); 
sed-ile,  a  seat  (s6d™ere,  sedi-) ;  suovetaur-ilia  (pi.),  a  s<vjlne-sheep- 
and-bull  sacrifice  (su-,  6vi-,  tauro-). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -lico,  §  771;  -ulento,  §  793;  -ultu, 
§  800;  -lentl  §,  807;  -loso,  -iculoso,  §  814;  -ileno,  -lino,  §§  837, 
841;  -ilagon,  §  845 ;  -ullulo,  -ellulo,  -illulo,  -alio,  -aullo,  -olio,  -idlo, 
-eUo,  -mo,  §§  865 — 869;  -lio,  -alio,  -elio,  -illio,  §  937—939,  949- 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

LINGUAL   NOUN    STEMS    {Continued). 

iii.     Stems  ending  in  -ro. 

-ro  Preceded  by  r.     (Stems  with  other  letters,  whether  radi-  8S3. 

cal  or  suffixal,  preceding  r  will  be  found  below.) 

(a)  Masculine:  barrus,  an  elephant;  carrus,  a  waggon;  cirrus, 
a  curl;  scurra,  a  buffoon. 

(b)  Feminine:  S,cerra,  an  incense  box;  cerrus,  the  Turkey  oak; 
gerrse  (pi.),  trifles  (comp.  yeppov,  a  luickenivork)  ]  marra,  a  ^weeding 
hook;  parra,  a  barn  o'wl\\  saburra,  sand  as  ballast  (comp.sabulum?); 
serra,  a  saw;  terra,  the  earth  (torrere) ;  vacerra,  a  log;  viverra, 
a  ferret. 

(c)  Neuter:  ferrnm,  iron;  porrum,  a  leek  (comp.  Tvpa(Tov). 

-aro  hara,    a  pigsty;   hilarus  (cf.  §  429),   cheerful;  samara,  884 v 

elm  seed;  sparus,  a  hinting  spear;  supparum,  a  linen 
under-garment,  a  topsail;  and  (perhaps  with  a)  varus, 
a  pimple. 
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-oro  ancora,  an  anchor  (comp.  ayKvpa) ;  fdrus,  a  bole,  a  gang- 

(way;  forum,  a  market-place  •  16ra,  thin  ^wine;  mdra  (also 
remora,  Plaut.),  delay;  torus,  a  couch,  muscle  of  arm,  &c. 

-uro  camurus  (adj.),  curnjed-in;  satur  (adj.),  sated;  satura,  a 

medley,  hence,  a  satire;  purpura,  purple  (for  nopcfivpa). 

-6ro  I.    Adjectives:  £85 

seger,  sick;  asper,  rough;  crgpSro-  (§  346),  dark  (comp. 

Kve(f)as);  ferus,  salvage  (cf.  §99);  infer  (so  Cato,  but 
usually  in  pi.),  belo^ju  (comp.  infra) ;  integer,  untouched,  whole  (in, 
ta«g-ere) ;  merus,  pure,  unmixed;  miser,  ^wretched;  niger,  black; 
nUpgrum  (ace,  m.,  Plaut.),  recent  (cf.  §  540)  ;  piger,  lazy  (comp.  pig- 
et) ;  pr6-peru3,  hasty ;  prospgrus,  fa'vourable  (pro,  spes-  ?) ;  siiper 
(so  Cato,  but  usually  in  pi.),  abo've  (sup-er);  tener,  tender^  soft 
(holdablel  ten-ere);  vafer,  j/y. 

2.     Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ager,  a  field  (comp.  aypo^\  caper,  a  goat 
(comp.  Kairpos,  ivHd  boar);  erus,  a  master;  gener,  a  son-in-law 
(comp.  yap.-(i-p6s) ;  numerus,  a  number  (comp.  vefx-eiv,  to  distribute) ; 
puer,  a  boy;  umerus  (humerus),  a  shoulder  (comp.  a^-os). 

(b)  Feminine:  jUniperus,  a  juniper  tree. 

camera,  a  'vault  (from  Ka\xapaT);  capra,  a  she-goat;  cumera,  a 
chest;  edera  (hgddra),  in^y;  §ra,  a  mistress;  opera,  <work,  attention^ 
a  'Workman  (dpi-) ;  phalerae,  horse-trappings  (from  (paXapa) ;  puera 
(rare  and  early),  a  girl;  s§ra,  a  bolt;  tessera,  a  die,  or  square  tablet 
(comp.  reo-a-apes,  four) ;  vespera,  e'vening  (comp.  eairepa) ;  Yipera, 
a  njiper  (for  vivi-para?). 

(c)  Neuter:  flagrum,  a  whip;  jdgerum  (cf.  §  458),  two-thirds 
of  an  acre;  scalprum,  a  chisel  (scalp-ere);  serum,  whey  (comp. 
6p6s  and  §  190). 

:^*°-|      I.     Adjectives:  ^ 

creber,  close  (comp.  cre-sc-Sre,  celgbri-) ;  gibber,  humped 
(gibbo-);  glaber,  smooth,  hairless  (comp.  ykvcpeiv,  to 
peel);  liber,  free  (comp.  lib-et) ;  rfiber,  red;  scaber, 
rough,  scurvy  (comp.  scab-ies). 

2.     Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  coluber  (also  colubra,  1^.),  a  snake;  faber,  a 
smith;  fiber,  a  bea'ver;  Liber,  a  name  of  Bacchus;  liber,  the  inner 
bark,  a  book  (for  fli-ber;  comp.  (^Xolos,  bark\  or  comp.  glaber, 
yXcKJiecv);  Mulciber,  Fulcan. 
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(J?)  Feminine:  dolabra,  a  mattock  (dola-re);  fibra,  a  fbre 
(fi«d-gre  ?) ;  ill6c6bra,  an  allurement  (illic5-re) ;  lat^tora,  a  hiding-place 
(latere);  litora,  a  balance-  palpebrse  (pi.,  Celsus  has  sing,  once), 
eyelids  (palpa-re,  palp-ita-re) ;  salebra,  a  jolting  road  (salire) ;  sca- 
tebra  (Verg.,  Plin.),  a  gushing  (scatgre);  teneferse  (pi.),  darkyiess; 
tSrgbra,  a  borer  (t6r-ere);  vertebra,  a  joint  (vert-6re);  umbra, 
a  shado^w  (comp.  imber,  ofj.j3pos  ?)• 

(c)  Neuter:  candelabrum,  a  candlestick  (candela-);  cgrgbrum, 
the  brain  (comp.  Kapa,  head)^  cribrum,  a  sie've  (ere-,  cer-n6re, 
Kp'iveLv)',  deltlbrum,  a  shrme  (de,  lu-ere,  to  expiate])-^  fla-bra  (pi.), 
blasts  (fla-re) ;  labrum,  a  basin  (lavare) ;  labrum,  a  lip  (lawbere) ; 
membrum,  a  limb;  poUubrum  (Fest.),  a  thing  to  sprinkle  q.vith  (por, 
lav-);  prSbrum,  a  disgrace;  velabrum,  a  street  in  Rome;  ventila- 
brum  (Col.),  a  ivinno wing-fork  (ventila-re) ;  voluta-brum,  a  nval- 
lowing-place  (vdlHta-re). 

~^'  o°[        ^'     ^4i^cti^^S'  lac-er,  torn  (comp.  Xaxi's-,  a  rent);  ludi-  8 
cer,    sporti've    (IM0-) ;    mac-er,    thin    (comp.    mac-ies) ; 
pulcer,  handsome;  sac-er,  de'votedto  the  gods  (comp.  sawcire). 

2.  Substantives:  {a)  masculine:  canc-er,  a  crab  (comp.  KapKi- 
i/os-);  s6c-er,  a  father-in-la<w  (comp.  eKvpos). 

(F)  Feminine:  arcgra  (old),  a  co'vered  carriage  (area-). 

(c)  Neuter :  ambula-crum,  a  <walk,  i.  e.  place  for  walking  (am- 
biila-re);  fulcrum,  a  post  at  foot  of  couch  (fulcire);  involucrum, 
a  wrapper  (involv-6re) ;  lucrum,  gain  (lu-6re,  to  pay) ;  sepulcrum, 
a  tomb  (sgpelire) ;  simula-crum,  a  likeness  (simula-re). 

tr^i         ^-     Adjectives:  8S 

alter,  other  (ali-);  ater,  black;  cetero-  (§  346),  other; 
citer  (rare  in  positive),  on  this  side  (cis);  dexter,  on  the  right-hand 
(comp.  hi^-iQ^)\  extero-,  outside  (ex);  neuter,  neither  (ne,  utro-); 
noster,  our  (nos);  postero-,  after  (pos-te);  sinister,  on  the  left; 
t?QtQT,foul;  voster  (vester),  jowr  (vos);  uter,  whether  (quo-,  §  121). 

Compare  also  contra,  intra,  ultra,  frustra,  §  509,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  -ter,  §  541.     Also  It^rvcm,  for  the  second  time. 

2.     Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  adminis-ter  (also  administra,  f.),  an  attendant; 
adulter  (also  adultera,  f.),  an  adulterer;  arbiter  (also  arbitra,  f.), 
an  umpire  (ad,  §  160.  10,  bit-ere);  auster,  a  south-wind  (comp. 
auetv,  Hr-ere) ;  citrus,  (i)  the  citrus,  (2)  the  citron;  culter,  a  knife 
(comp.  Koko^,  docked-,  /ceipeiz/,  curtus) ;  hister,  an  actor  (Etruscan), 
magis-ter  (also  magistra,   f.),  a  master  (magis);   minis-ter  (also 
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ministra,  f.),  a  ser-vant  (minus);  sScivester,  a  stakeholder.,  mediator 
(sgcus) ;  uterus,  the  <voomb. 

{h)  Feminine:  CEStra,  a  Spanish  shield;  cSlostra  (also  colo- 
strum), the  first  milk]  excgtra,  a  snake;  fgnestra,  a  <windo^  (comp. 
^av-.i  (fiaiveiv) ;  littera,  a  letter  (a  painted  stroke  ?  from  li-n-ere,  to 
smear)]  lutra,  an  otter;  mater-t6ra,  a  mother's  sister  {a  second 
mother.^  mater-,  comp,  iterum,  al-ter);  mulc-tra  (also  mulctrum), 
a  milking-pail  (mulgere) ;  patdra,  a  broad  dish  (patere) ;  scutra, 
a  flat  dish;  and  others  in  (a). 

{c)  Neuter :  ara-trum,  a  plough  (ara-re) :  astrum,  a  star  (for 
aarpov)]  calamis-trurn,  a  curling-iron  (comp,  calamo-,  KoXafxid-, 
a  reed) ;  canistrum  (pi,),  a  reed  basket  (from  Kavaarpov) ;  capis- 
trum,  a  halter  (capS-re,  comp.  capid-) ;  castra  (pi. ;  also,  as  proper 
name,  castrum),  a  camp  (properly  huts\  comp.  casa,  cas-tus); 
claus-trum  (usually  pi.),  a  fastening  (claud.-6re,  §  160.  3);  fdre- 
trum,  a  bier  (fer-re,  comp.  cpeprpov) ;  fulge-trum,  a  Ughtningflash 
(fulgere) ;  haus-trum  (Lucr.),  a  nvater-Ufter  (haurire) ;  ligustrum, 
pri'vet;  lus-trum  a  purification  (lu-6re) ;  a  beast's  den  (ludSre  ?) ; 
monstrum,  a  prodigy  (monere,  for  mones-trum,  comp.  venustas, 
&c.);  plaus-trum,  a  cart.,  from  its  jingle  or  rumbling  (plaud-6re, 
to  clap) ;  ras-trum,  a  rake  (rad-ere) ;  ros-trum,  a  beak  (rod-ere) ; 
ru-trum,  a  sho-vel  (ru-ere);  spec-trum  (rare),  a  'vision  (sp6c6-re); 
talitrmn  (Suet.  Tib,  68),  a  fillip  nuith  the  finger]-,  trans- trum,  a 
cross  bench  (trans) ;  veratrum,  hellebore;  v6retrum  (vereri) ;  vitrum, 
glass. 

"    '  "      [  Antoniaster  (cf.  Prise.  3.  40),  a  little  Antony  (Antonio-);  88 j 

'  oleaster,  ^ild  oliTe  (51ea-);  parasitaster  (Ter.  once),  a 
bit  of  a  parasite  (parasito-) ;  pin-aster,  a  <vuild  pine  (pino-) ;  siliqv- 
astrum,  pepper^juort  (siliqva,  a  pod)]  surd-aster  (Cic.  once),  rather 
deaf  (surdo-). 

-dro  caliendrum,    a    'woman's   head-dress;    quadra,    a   square 

(§  158). 

-iro  pirus  (f.),  a  pear  tree;  pirum,  a  pear;  vir,  a  man;  satira, 

see  satura. 

-axo  (i)     Adjectives:    amarus,    bitter   (comp.    tw'/ioy,    r^xw);  Sgo 

avarus,  greedy   (avere);  carus,   dear;  clarus,   renonvned; 
gnarus,  knowing  (gno-sc-ere) ;  rarus,  rare;  varus,  crooked. 

(a)     Substantives:  ara,  an  altar  (§  183  «);  tiara,  a  tur- 
ban (Persian  w^ord  ?) ;  vara,  a  forked  pole. 

-auro  aura,  a  breeze  (comp.  a^tv) ;  aurum,  gold;  laurus  (f.),  891 

a  laurel  (cf.  §  398);  scaurus,  with  swollen  ankles. 
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-oro  (i)     Adjectives :  all  formed  from  substantives  in  -6s  or  -or. 

can-or-us,   tuneful  (canor-);  hon-or-us  (post-Aug.),  ho- 
nourable (hdnor-);    od-or-us,  possess'mg   scent    (od-os-); 
s6n-6r-us,  loud  sounding  (sdnor-) ;  sop-or-us,  sleep  bringing 
(s6p6r-). 
(a)     Substantives:  aur-ora,  the  da^n  (comp.  at'cas-,  Aeol.  and 

avpiov)^    flora,   goddess    of  Jio^vers    (flos-) ;    hora,    an    hour    (copa, 

a  season)]    lorum,   a    thong;    morus   (f.),   a  mulberry  tree  (comp. 

/iopea,  ix6pov)\  6ra,   a  coast,  region;  prora,   the  pro~oj  (jrpwpa,  the 

look-out,  TTpo-opa). 

-tiro  I.     Adjectives:    diirus,  hard;   obscClrus,   dusky    (comp  S92 

(TKOTos)  ;  ptirus,  pure  (comp,  pu-tus). 
2.  Substantives:  ctira,  care  (cav-,  cavere);  figiira,  form, 
fashion  (fi«g6re);  milrus  (mcerus),  a  <waU,  esp,  of  a  city;  Silbtlra, 
a  district  in  Rome  betw^een  Esquiline  and  Viminal  (the  abbreviation 
for  it  v^as,  according  to  Quint.  I.  724,  Svc,  but  this  was  probably 
from  the  pagus  Sucusanus  mcluded  in  it);  silra,  the  calf  oi  the  leg. 

""■"^^j       I.     Adjectives;  i.e.  the  future  participle  active.  893 

amaturus,  about  to  lo-ve  (ama-re) ;  da-turus,  about  to  give 
(da-re);  fii-tTirus,  about  to  be  (fu-,  §  719);  mori-ttirus,  abo,ut  to  die 
(m6ri);  ori-turus,  about  to  arise  (oriri);  osurus,  about  to  hate  (6d-); 
pas-sHms,  about  to   suffer    (pat-i) ;    po-turus,  about   to   drink    (cf.    '  | 
p6-tus) ;  rectHrus,  about  to  rule  (reg-6re) ;  and  many  others.     See      1 
Book  II.  Chap.  xxiv.  xxx.  J 

maturus,  ripe. 

2.  Substantives:  all  feminine,  with  similar  foraiation  to  that  of 
the  future  participle.  These  words  denote  the  employment  or  result, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  names  of  agents  in  -tor. 

aper-tura  (Vitr.,  Ulp.),  an  opening  (apgrire);  arma-tura,  equip- 
ment (arma-re) ;  csela-tura  (Quint.  &c.),  carnjing  (caela-re) ;  cse-sura 
(Plin.),  a  cutting  (caed-gre) ;  cap-tura  (Plin.,  Suet.  &c.),  a  capture, 
gain  (cape-re);  cen-sura,  the  censorship  (censor-);  coc-tura  (Plin., 
Col.  &c.),  cooking  (c6c[V-6re);  commis-sura,  «yoi;7/;z^  (committ-6re); 
composi-tura  (Cato,  Lucr.),  a  fastening  (compon-gre) ;  conjec-tura, 
a  guess  (conjice-re) ;  consi-tura,  a  planting  (conserere) ;  cul-tura, 
culti'vation  (c61-ere);  dicta-tura,  the  dictatorship  (dictator-);  fe-tura, 
breeding  (comp.  fe-tus,  fe-cxmdus);  fls-sura  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  cleft 
(find-6re);  flex-ura,  a  turnmg  (flect-6re) ;  g§ni-tura  (Suet,,  Plin,), 
birth,  natiuity  (gi-gn-ere);  jac-tura,  a  throwing  ever,  loss  (jace-re); 
junc-tura,  a  joining  (jung-ere) ;  littera-tura,  'writing,  acquaintance 
nvith  letters  (littera-);  li-tura,  a  blotting  (li«-ere);  men-sura,  a 
measure  (metiri) ;   merca-tura,  trade  (merca-ri) ;  mis-tnra  (Lucr. 
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and  post-Aug.),  a  mixture  (miscere);  na-tura,  nature  (na-sc-i); 
pSli-tura  (Plin.),  a  polishing  (p61i-re) ;  polluc-tura  (Plaut.  once), 
a  feast  (poUticere) ;  prsofec-tura,  the  office  or  territory  of  a  prafectus 
(prseflc6-re) ;  prse-tura,  the  pra:torship  (prsetor-);  pres-sura  (Col., 
Plin.),  pressure  (prSm-ere) ;  qvses-tura,  the  qucestorship  (quaestor-); 
r6demp-tura,  an  undertakings  a  contract  (rgdim-6re) ;  scalp-tura 
(Plin.,  Vitr.),  a  graving  (scalp-ere) ;  scis-sura  (Suet.,  Plin,),  a  rent 
(sci;2(i-ere) ;  scrip-tura,  a  •wriiing^  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  (scril3-6re) ;  sec-tura  (Varr.,  Plin.),  cutting  (secare);  s§pul- 
tura,  a  burial  (s§pelire);  sta-tura,  stature  (stare);  struc-tura,  a 
building  (strugv-,  stru-6re) ;  tempgra-tura  (Varr.  and  post-Aug.), 
due  proportion  (tempera-re) ;  tex-tura,  a  woeb  (tex-6re) ;  ton-sura, 
a  shaving  (tondere) ;  vec-tura,  conveyance  (v61i-ere) ;  vena-tura 
(Plaut.  once),  hunting  (vena-ri) ;  ver-sura,  a  change^  esp.  fresh  bor- 
rowing (vert-gre) ;  unc-tura  (Cic.  once),  an  anointing  (ung-6re) ; 
vol-sura  (Varr.  once),  a  plucking  (vell-6re);  Hsura,  use^  esp.  of 
money  (dt-i) ;  and  others. 

-ero  I.  Adjectives:  austerus,  astringent ^  severe;  plerus  (Cato),  894 

most^  usually  plur.  with  -que  attached,  pleri-que;  also  in 
sing,  pleraque,  plerumque  (comp.  plUs,  ple-nus);  procerus,  tall; 
serus,  late;  s^verus,  strict  (?  seves- =  o-e'iSas) ;  sincerus,  uninjured; 
verus,  true. 

2.     Substantives:  cera,  (luax  (comp.  Krjpos)'-,  g^lerus,  a  skin  cap 
(comp.  galea). 

-iro  I.     Adjectives:  dirus,  terrible;  mirus,  <wonderfuL  895 

2.  Substantives:  diraa,  curses^  thought  as  supernatural 
beings;  ira,  anger;  lira,  a  furroqju;  spira,  «  coil  (comp. 
CTTreipa). 


iv.    Stems  ending  in  -ru,  -ri,  -r. 

-ru  currus    (m.),  a   chariot  (comp.  curr-6re) ;    laurus  (f.),  Sgs 

a  bay -tree;  nurus  (f,),  a  daughter-in-law  (comp.  vvU  for 
(TvvcrQ<is  Curt.) ;  sScrus  (f.),  a  stepmother  (comp.  s6c6ro-); 
v6ru  (m.),  a  spit. 

-ri  auris  (f,),  an  ear  (comp.  au^-re,  and  §  160.  10);  bflris  897 

(m.),  plough-tail  (from  /3o-,  ovpa.X)'s  extorris  (adj.), 
exiled  (ex,  terra?);  fdris  Tf.),  a  door;  hilaris  (adj.),  see  hilarus; 
mare  (n.),  the  sea;  naris  (t),  a  nostril  (comp.  naso-);  torris  (m,), 
a  brand  (comp.  torrere) ;  turris  (f.),  a  tower;  verres  (m.),  a 
boar-pig. 
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-r  far  (n.,  stem  farr-),  corn;  ftlr  (m.),  a  thief  (com.-^.  <^&)p); 

Lar  (m.),  a  household  god;  par  (stem  par-),  equal,  a  mate 
(cf.  §  454);  ver  (n.),  spring  (comp.  e'ap). 

-ar  Substantives :  all  neuter :  baccar,  a  plant  with  an  aroma- 

tic root  (from  /SoK/capts) ;  jUbar,  bright  light]  instar, 
likeness.     See  also  §  454. 

-6r  Substantives:  neuter  (on  these  see  §  454):  sectv5r,  a  level  ^9^ 

surface  (aaqvo-) ;  6biir,  i'vory;  fgmur,  a  thigh;  jgcur,  the 
liver  (comp.  T^Trap);  marmor,  marble;  robur,  heart  of  oak. 
Perhaps  also  mgmor  (adj.),  mindful,  belongs  here  (§  429). 

-ilr  I.     Adjective:  cicur,  tame.  899 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  augur,  a  diviner  (pro- 
bably compound  for  avi-ger) ;  furfur,  bran  (perhaps  redupl.  from 
same  root  as  in  fricare,  to  rub);  Lemiires  (pi.)?  ghosts;  turtur,  a 
turtle-dove ;  vultur,  a  vulture. 

(J?)  Neuter:  fulgur,  a  flash  of  lightning  (fulgere);  guttur  (rarely 
m.),  the  throat;  murmur,  a  murmuring  noise  (redupl.) ;  sulfur, 
sulphur. 

-Sri  c61er,    s^vift;   putris  (§  430),    rotten  (pftt-ere);   vepres  900 

(m.  pi.),  thorns. 

-er  I.     Adjectives:  pauper,  ^oor  (pauco- and  parg-re?). 

2.     Substantives  (cf.  §  455) : 

(a)  Masculine:  acipenser,  a  sturgeon;  agger,  a  pile  (ad, 
g6r-6re) ;  anser,  a  gander  (comp.  -^riv^  Germ.  Gans) ;  asser,  a  beam, 
post;  career,  a  prison^  barrier;  C616res  (pi.),  Knights;  laXer, a  brick; 
passer,  a  sparrow;  pr6c6res  (pi.),  nobles;  vesper,  evening  (cf.  §  885. 
2.  b)\  vomer  (stem  originally  vomis-),  a  ploughshare. 

(f)     Feminine :  laver,  a  v^ater- plant ;  mulier,  a  luoman. 

(r)  Neuter:  S,cer,  the  maple;  cadaver,  a  corpse;  cicer,  chickpea; 
iter,  a  journey  (i-,  ire,  to  go)  ;  papaver,  a  poppy;  piper,  pepper  (comp. 
TreVept) ;  Slier,  brQok<willow ;  siser,  skir'wort  (comp.  alaapov). 

~  '  .  j  (See  §  430).  I.  Adjectives:  c^l&her,  numerous,  thronged  goi 
in  honour  (comp.  crebro-) ;  December,  tenth;  fene-bris,  of 
interest  (fends-) ;  fftnebris,  funereal  (filniis-) ;  Idgu-bris, 
mournful  (Itigere;  the  second  u  being  due  to  assimilation  partly  to 
the  first  u,  and  partly  to  b) ;  mulie-bris,  <u>omanly  (muligr-) ; 
N6vem-ber,  ninth;  Octo-ber,  eighth;  salii-ber,  healthy  (saliit-) ;  Sep- 
tem-ber,  seventh.     (December,  &c.  are  only  used  of  the  month.) 
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2.     Substantives:  fe-bris  (f.),  a  fe'ver  (for  ferv-tois,  ferv-ere); 
imber,  a  rain-shoqjuer  (comp.  oix^p-os)- 

-b-gr  sGber  (n.),  cork-tree;  tiiber  (m.),  a  fruit  tree;  (n.)  a  hump 

(tumere,  see  §455);  uber  (dj^^}.)^  fruitful;  (n.),  a  teat 
(comp.  ovSap) ;  verbgra  (n.  pi.),  strokes. 


-c-§ri) 
-c-ri  ( 


Adjectives:  acer,  sharp  (comp.  acu-,  acie-);  alacer,  alert;  go^ 
medio-cris,  middlings  ordinary  (medio-);   volucer,  sqvift 
(volare). 

-t-ru  qvinqvatrus  (f.  pi.,  also  qvinqvatria,  n.  pi.,  Suet.),  a  feast 

of  Minerva  celebrated  on  the  19th  March,  i.e.  f've  days 
after  the  Ides  (qvinqve);  tonitrus  (m.),  thunder  (tonito- 
from  tonare). 

~  "  .  >         I.     Adjectives:  6q.ues-ter,  of  horsemen  (equSt-);  palus- 903 
'         ter,    of  the   marshes    (palud-) ;    pedes-ter,    of  foot-men 
(p6d§t-) ;  se-mes-tris,  for  six  months  (sex,  mens-) ;    se- 
quester (cf.  §  430,  and  under  -tro). 

2.  Substantives:  linter  or  lunter  (f.),  a  boat;  venter  (m.),  the 
belly  (comp.  yacTTrjp):,  titer  (m.),  a  skin-bag  (comp.  utgrus?). 
Denter,  a  cognomen  of  the  Livian  clan  (Liv.  x.  i),  probably  belongs 
here. 

.   [    i.e.  ensi  +  teri?     For  the  suffix  -ensi  see  §  815,  and  for  904 
-es-TJ-n  s    ^^^  weakening  of  ns  to  s  §  168. 

Adjectives  (cf.  §430):  campester,  of  the  f  elds  (campo-);  sil- 
vestris,  of  the  qvoods  (silva-);  terrestris,  of  the  earth  (terra-). 

illustris,  in  bright  light^  sublustris,  in  faint  light.,  are  also  pro- 
bably for  illiicenstris,  sublucenstris. 

~ ^^^ \         Substantives:  accipiter,  a  havjk;  frater,  a  brother  (comp.  905 
^  (ppaTTjp,  a  clansman)\  mater,  a  mother  {zoim^.  p.qrrip)\ 

pater,  a  father  (comp.  iraTrjp). 

-in-§r         i.e.  -er  appended  to  suffix  -6n:  it-iner  (n.),  a  journey  (i-, 
ire) ;  joc-iner  (n.),  a  li'uer  (comp.  j6c6r).  See  §§  454,  455, 

-axi  Appended  to  those  stems  only  which  contain  1  (other-  906 

wise  all  is  appended,  §  880). 

I.  Adjectives:  al-aris  (more  frequently  alarius),  of  the 
<vjing  of  an  army  (ala-) ;  ancill-aris,  of  a  maid-ser'vant  (ancilla-) ; 
an^-aris,  haloing  corners  (angulo-) ;  ApoUin-aris,  sacred  to  Apollo 
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(Apollon-);  actuilon-aris,  northerly  (aquilSn-) ;  articill-aris  (Plin., 
Suet.,  also  articularius,  Cato),  of  the  joints  (articulo-);  auxili-aris 
(also  earlier  auxiliarius),  helping  (auxilio-);  balne-aris  (Dig.,  ear- 
lier balnearius),  of  the  baths  (balneo-) ;  calig-aris  (Plin.,  also  cali- 
garius),  of  a  soldier's  boot  (caliga-);  capiil-aris,  of  a  coffin  (capulo-); 
collici-aris  (Cato),  for  gutters  (colliqvia-) ;  columell-aris  (Varr,, 
Plin.),  of  or  like  pillars  (columella-) ;  consiil-aris,  of  a  consul  (con- 
sul-); cuMcul-aris  (Cic,  also  later  cubicularius,  but  cf.  §  942.  2),  of 
a  bedchamber  (cubiculo-) ;  culle-aris  (Cato),  sackUke  (culleo-); 
6pW-aris,  of  a  banquet  (epula-);  faljul-aris  (Suet,  once),  fabulous 
(fabula-) ;  famili-aris,  of  a  family^  intimate  (familia-)  ;  famul-aris, 
of  a  sernjant  (famulo-)  ;  figul-aris,  of  a  potter  (figulo-) ;  intercal- 
aris  (also  intercalarius),  intercalary  (intercala-re) ;  jocul-aris, 
laughable  (jSculo-);  line-aris,  of  lines  (linea-);  lUn-aris,  of  the  moon 
(luna-);  manipiil-aris,  q/^  company  (manipulo-);  maxill-aris  (Cels,, 
Plin.),  of  the  ja'ws  (maxilla-);  milit-aris  (also  militarius  Plaut. 
once),  of  soldiers  (mil6t-);  mol-aris,  of  a  mill  (mdla-);  oll-aris 
(Mart.,  also  oUarius  Plin.),  potted  (oUa-) ;  palm-aris  (also  palma- 
rius),  of  a  palm's  breadth,  desernjing  the  palm  (palma-)  ;  pgciQi-aris, 
of  one's  own  (pectilio-) ;  piaciil-aris,  expiatory  (piaculo-) ;  pil-aris 
(Stat.),  of  balls  (pila-) ;  plant-aris  (Stat.),  of  the  foot  (planta-) ; 
poUic-aris  (Plin.),  of  a  tbimib  (pollSc-);  popul-aris,  of  the  people 
(populo-);  prceli-aris,  of  a  battle  (proelio-);  puell-aris,  of  a  girl 
(puella-) ;  pUpill-aris,  of  a  q.vard  (pUpillo-) ;  saliit-aris,  healthful 
(salilt-) ;  secul-aris,  of  an  age  (seculo-) ;  singul-aris,  sole^  unique 
(singulo-);  sol-aris  (Ov.,  Sen.,  &c.),  of  the  sun  (sol-);  spgcul-aris, 
of  a  772irror  (spgctilo-)  ;  tal-aris,  of  the  ankles  (talo-) ;  triclini-aiis, 
of  a  dining-room  (trielinio-) ;  vall-aris,  of  a  rampart  (vallo-) ;  va- 
pul-aris  (coined  by  Plaut.  in  imitation  of  militaris),  of  the  foggees 
(vapula-re);  velit-aris,  of  the  light-armed  (yQlht-)]  vulg-aris,  of  the 
viass^  common  (vulgo-). 

a.     Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  m61-aris,  millstone^  grinder  (m61a-);  pugill-ares 
(pi.),  ivriting  hand  tablets  (pugillo-). 

(b)  Neuter:  alt-aria  (pi.),  a  high  altar  (alto-?);  alve-are  (or 
alvearium),  a  beehi've  (alveo-,  hollo<^v)',  calc-ar,  a  spur  (calci-);  ca- 
pill-are  (Mart.),  pomatum  (capillo-)/  cochle-are,  a  spoon  (cochlea-, 
snail  shell);  coU-are  (Plaut.,  Varr.),  a  collar  (collo-);  exempl-ar,  a 
pattern  (exemplo-);  lacun-ar,  a  panelled  ceiling  (lacuna-);  laqve-ar, 
a  ceiling  (dome-like  ?  as  if  dra'^vn  in ;  laqveo-,  a  noose) ;  idc-ar,  a  tax 
on  ivoods  (Itico-);  lupan-ar,  a  brothel  (lupa-,  with  suffix  -ano); 
pale-ar,  a  dewlap  (palea-,  cock's  ^wattles) ;  plant-aria  (pi.)  slips  of 
trees  (planta-) ;  pulvin-ar,  a  cushioned  seat  (pulvino-) ;  specul-aria, 
qvindow-panes  (spgculo-);  tal-aria  (pi.),  shoes  fastened  to  ankles 
(talo-) ;  torcul-ar,  an  oil-press  (torqvere). 
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-or  I.     Adjective:    prinior-  (no  nom.  s.),  in  the  fnt  rank 

(primo-). 

a.    Substantives:  907 

(a)  Denoting  quality;  masculine  ac-or,  sourness  (acere);  segr- 
or  (Lucr.),  sickness  (segro-);  alg-or,  cold  (algere);  am-or,  lon^e 
(ama-re);  ang-or,  choking,  anguish  (ang-6re);  ard-or,  gloqv  (ardere); 
cal-or,  heat  (calere);  cald-or  (Varr.),  ^uarmth  (caldo-);  cand-or,  a 
brilliant  nvhite  (candere);  can-or,  tunefulness  (can-6re);  clam-or,  a 
shout  (clama-re);  clang-or,  a  clang  (clang-6re);  crem-or,  broth; 
cru-or,  gore;  d6c-or,  grace  (decere) ;  dol-or,  pain  (dSlere) ;  err-or, 
a  straying,  error  (erra-re) ;  fav-or,  fanjour  (favere) ;  ferv-or,  boiling 
heat  (ferv-ere) ;  fcet-or,  a  stench  (fcetere) ;  frag-or,  a  crash  (fra;zg- 
6re);  frSm-or,  a  roaring  (frgm-ere);  fulg-or,  a  glare  (fulg-ere); 
fiir-or,  rage  (fur-6re) ;  horr-or,  a  shudder  (horrere) ;  langv-or,  faint- 
ness  (langvere);  lent-or  (Plin.),  pliancy  (lento-);  lev-or  (Lucr., 
Plin.),  smoothness  (levi-);  licLV-or,  a  fluid  (liqvi);  liv-or,  leaden 
colour,  en-vy  (livere) ;  liiror  (Lucr.),  sallo(wness  (comp.  Itlridus) ; 
mser-or,  grief  (mserere);  marc-or  (Cels.,  Sen.  &c.),  a  drooping 
(marcere) ;  miic-or  (post-Aug.),  mould  (miicere) ;  nid-or,  a  smell; 
nigr-or,  blackness  (nigro-);  v^d-or,flth;  vsJl-or,  paleness  (pallere); 
pav-or,  dread;  plang-or,  a  beating  the  breast  (plang-gre) ;  pud-or, 
shame  (pUdere)  ;  ptlt-or,  rottenness  (pHtere) ;  rig-or,  stiffness  (rigerej ; 
riibor,  redness  (rilbere);  rtim-or,  common  talk;  s§,p-or,  flavour 
(sapg-re) ;  Bon-or,  a  din  (sdnare) ;  s6p-or,  drowsiness  (comp.  s6pl-re)  ; 
splend-or,  brightness  (splendere) ;  sqval-or,  dirtiness  (squalere) ; 
strid-or,  a  whistling  or  shrieking  (stridere);  string-or  (Lucr.),  a 
shock  (string-gre) ;  stiip-or,  amazement  (stGpere) ;  stld-or,  sweat 
(sllda-re) ;  t6n-or,  course  (tgnere) ;  tSp-or,  warmth  (tSpere) ;  terr-or, 
fright  (terrere);  tlm-or,  fear  (timere) ;  torp-or,  numbness  (torpere); 
tr6m-or,  a  quaking  (tr§m-6re) ;  ttim-or,  a  swelling  (tumere) ;  vag-or 
(Lucr.),  a  squalling  (vagi-re);  vap-or,  steam  (comp.  vS,pidus,  and 
§  121);  vlg-or,  'vigour  (vig§rej ;  tLmor,  moisture  (ilmere). 

(J))  ador  (n.),  corn;  Slor  (m.),  a  swan;  sdror  (f.),  a  sister; 
uxor  (f.),  a  wife  (comp.  jilg-,  ju;2ggre). 

-s-or  [        ^'^"  "^^  appended  to  the  supine  stem.     All  masculine.  ^ 

(a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  vidth  long  vov^rel  pre- 
ceding suffix :  the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident.  A 
few  are  formed  from  substantives : 

accHs-at-or,  an  accuser;  sedific-at-or,  a  builder,  one  fond  of  build- 
ing; sestim-at-or,  an  appraiser;  elgit-at-or,  a  dri'ver;  ale-at-or,  a 
dicer  (alea-);  3,in-at-or,  a  lever;  ^r-at-or,  a  husbandman;  assect- 
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at-or,  one  of  a  man's  suite;  aud-it-or,  a  hearer^  pupil;  balne-at-or, 
a  bathman  (balnea-);  bell-at-or,  a  'warrior;  cadClce-at-or,  an  officer 
^Luith  a  flag  of  truce  (cadiiceo-);  cal-at-or,  a  crier ^  ser'vant;  caliun- 
ni-at-or,  a  legal  trickster;  capt-at-or,  esp.  a  legacy  hunter;  cess-at-or, 
a  loiterer;  circul-at-or,  a  huckster^  mountebank;  comiss-at-or,  a  re- 
fueller; compet-it-or,  a  rival  (compgt-6re,  cf.  §  657);  concivis-it-or, 
a  recruiting  officer  (conqvser-gre,  cf.  §  657);  convlv-at-or,  a  host; 
cre-at-or,  a  creator;  cunct-at-or,  a  loiterer;  cup-it-or  (Tac),  a 
desire r  (cupe-re,  cf.  §  656);  cilr-at-or,  a  keeper;  declam-at-or,  a  rhe- 
torician- de-lat-or,  an  informer  (tla-,  toll§re,  cf.  §687);  dict-at-or, 
a  supreme  commander;  discept-at-or,  a  judge;  dispens-at-or,  a 
steward;  dissign-at-or,  a  master  of  ceremonies^  an  undertaker ;  don- 
at-or  (Dig.),  a  donor;  educ-at-or,  a  foster  father^  bringer  up; 
existim-at-or,  a  connoisseur;  explor-at-or,  a  spy ;  famig6r-at-or,  a 
talebearer  (fama-,  ger-ere) ;  fen§r-at-or,  a  usurer;  fin-it-or,  a  sur- 
t'eyor;  gladi-at-or,  a  s-wordsman  (gladio-);  grass-at-or,  a  footpad; 
gubern-at-or,  a  pilot;  hort-at-or,  an  inciter;  imit-at-or,  an  imitator; 
imper-at-or,  a  commander-in-chief;  larg-it-or,  a  gii'er,  esp.  of  bribes; 
ISi'tOT,  proposer  of  a  law  (cf.  §  687);  laud-at-or,  a  panegyrist;  lib6r- 
at-or,  a  deliverer;  lign-at-or,  a  woodcutter;  16c-at-or,  a  lessor; 
mand-at-or,  a  giver  of  a  charge;  merc-at-or,  a  trader;  met-at-or, 
a  fixer  of  boundaries ;  moder-at-or,  a  7nanager;  moli-tor,  a  con- 
triver; mvln-it-or,  an  engitieer;  narr-at-or,  a  Jiarrator;  nat-at-or, 
a  S'wim77ier;  negoti-at-or,  a  dealer;  nomencl-at-or,  one  who  addresses 
by  name  (nomen-,  calare);  obtrect-at-or,  a  disparager;  or-at-or, 
a  speaker,  a  spokesmmi;  pabul-at-or,  a  forager;  pgt-it-or,  a  candi- 
date^ a  plaintiff  (pgt-§re,  cf.  §  657);  pisc-at~or,  a  fisherman;  prsed- 
at-or,  a  pillager;  prsedi-at-or,  a  purchaser  of  mortgaged  estates 
(praedium);  prsevaric-at-or,  a  collusive  pleader;  pugn-at-or,  a  fighter; 
cLuadriipl-at-or,  a  trickster;  quses-It-or,  an  inquisitor  (qu8er-§re,  cf. 
§  65  7)  ;  recupgr-at-ores  (pi.),  judges  in  questions  of  property  between 
citizens  and  foreigners;  rog-at-or,  a  proposer  of  a  law,  a  polling- 
clerk;  Salin-at-or  (usually  as  surname),  a  saltworker  (salina-); 
salt-at-or,  a  dancer;  salut-at-or,  a  visitor;  s6n-at-or,  a  senator 
(comp.  senex);  serv-at-or,  a  preserver;  simul-at-or,  a  pretender; 
spect-at-or,  a  spectator;  stipul-at-or,  a  bargainer;  test-at-or  (Suet., 
Dig.),  the  maker  of  a  will;  ven-at-or,  a  hunter;  v6tgr-at-or,  an  old 
practitioner  (vetera-sc-ere) ;  vi-at-or,  a  ^wayfarer  (via-) ;  lirin-at-or, 
a  diver;  and  many  others. 

(Ji)  With  short  vowel  preceding  suffix:  mostly  from  supine 
stems : 

admoni-tor,  an  adviser  (admonere) ;  appari-tor,  an  official  ser- 
vant (apparere) ;  cogni-tor,  an  attorney  (cogno-sc-gre) ;  comp6si-tor, 
an  arranger  (compon-§re,  cf.  §631);  conci-tor,  exciter  (concire) ; 
condi-tor,  a  founder  (condS-re) ;  credi-tor,  a  lender  (cred6-re) ;  da- 
tor  (Plaut.),  a  giver  (da-re) ;  debi-tor,  a  debtor  (debere) ;  diribi-tor, 
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a  distributor  of  voting  tickets  (diribere) ;  ddmi-tor,  a  tamer  (d6- 
mare) ;  exerci-tor,  a  trainer^  a  master^  e.  g.  of  a  ship  or  shop  (exer- 
cere) ;  fundi- tor,  a  s linger  (funda-)  ;  g6ni-tor,  a  begetter  (gign-6re, 
cf.  §  698);  hdlitor  (for  li616ritor),  a  kitchen-gardener  (hSlus-) ; 
jani-tor,  a  doorkeeper  (janua-);  insi-tor  (Prop.),  an  ingrafter-  insti- 
tor,  a  factor  (instare?) ;  mdm-tor,  an  adnjiser  (monere)  ;  perdi-tor,  a 
destroyer  (verA&-re) ;  porti-tor,  a  toll-taker  (portu-,  harbour-  porta,  a 
gate) ;  prodi-tor,  a  betrayer  (prod6-re) ;  sa-tor,  a  sower  (sg-rgre) ; 
sta-tor,  a  stayer^  epithet  of  Juppiter  (sistSre);  vendi-tor,  a  seller 
(vend6-re) ;  vinitor,  a  'vitie-dresser  (vino-). 

(f)     From  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tor,  an  actor,  a  ■plaintiff  (ag-gre) ;  adjtl-tor,  a  helper  (adjuva- 
re) ;  al-tor,  a  nourisher  (al-6re) ;  assen-sor,  07ie  nvho  agrees  (assen- 
tire);  asser-tor,  a  claimant,  adn)ocate  (ass§r-6re);  asses-sor,  a  judi- 
cial assistant  (assidere) ;  auc-tor,  a  founder,  recommender,  seller 
(augere);  can-tor,  a  singer  (can-gre);  cen-sor,  a  'valuer,  a  critic 
(censere);  circumscrip-tor,  «  cheater  (circumscrib-gre) ;  conj3C-tor, 
an  interpreter,  esp.  of  dreams,  &c.  (conjicg-re) ;  consul-tor,  a  coun- 
seller,  a  consulter  (consul-gre) ;  correc-tor,  a  corrector  (corrig-ere) ; 
corrup-tor,  a  seducer;  cul-tor,  a  cultinjator,  inhabitant  (c61-ere) ; 
cur-sor,  a  runner  (currgre) ;  defec-tor  (post-Aiig.),  a  re'voller  (defi- 
cg-re) ;  defen-sor,  a  defender  (defend-gre) ;  deri-sor,  a  mocker  (deri- 
dere) ;  deser-tor,  a  deserter  (desgr-gre) ;  divi-sor,  a  distributor 
(divid-gre) ;  doc-tor,  a  teacher  (dScere) ;  due-tor,  a  leader  (diic-gre) ; 
emp-tor,  a  purchaser  (gm-gre) ;  exstinc-tor,  an  extinguisher  (ex- 
stingv-gre) ;  fau-tor,  a  patron  (favere) ;  flc-tor,  a  maker,  e.  g.  of 
images  (fi/zg-gre) ;  fos-sor,  a  digger  (fodg-re) ;  impul-sor,  an  inciter 
(impell-gre) ;  interces-sor,  a  mediator,  interposer  (interced-ere) ;  in- 
ven-tor,  a  discouerer  (invgnire) ;  lec-tor,  a  reader  (Igg-gre) ;  lie-tor, 
a  magistrate' s  attendant  (origin  uncertain);  Id-sor,  ^/V^j'^r  (IM-gre); 
raen-sor,  a  measurer  (metiri)  ;  mes-sor,  a  reaper  (mgt-gre)  ;  pas-tor, 
a  shepherd  (pasc-gre) ;  perfec-tor,  an  accomplisher  (perficg-re) ;  pie- 
tor,  a  painter  (pi«g-gre)  ;  pis-tor,  a  miller,  baker  (pis-gre) ;  polline- 
tor,  an  undertaker  (polling-gre,  to  prepare  a  corpse  for  burial); 
posses-sor,  a  possessor  (possidere);  po-tor,  a  drinker  (comp.  po-tus); 
prsecep-tor,  a  teacher  (prseeipg-re) ;  prse-tor,  a  chief  magistrate 
(praeire);  profes-sor,  a  public  teacher  (prgfiteri);  quses-tor,  a  judge 
of  inquiry,  a  treasurer  (quser-gre) ;  rap-tor,  a  robber  (rapg-re) ; 
r6cep-tor,  a  receinjer,  esp.  of  stolen  property  (rgcipg-re);  rec-tor, 
a  ruler  (rgg-gre) ;  rgdemp-tor,  a  contractor  (rgdim-gre) ;  rgper-tor, 
a  disco-verer  (rgpgrire) ;  rup-tor,  a  breaker  (ruwp-gre) ;  serip-tor, 
a  nvriter  (scrib-ere) ;  sculp-tor,  an  engra'ver  (sculp-gre) ;  sec-tor, 
a  cutter,  a  purchaser  of  confiscated  goods  (sgcare)  ;  spon-sor,  a  surety 
(spondere) ;  sva-sor,  a  recommender  (svadgre) ;  sd-tor,  a  shoemaker 
(su-gre) ;  tex-tor,  a  nvea-ver  (tex-gre) ;  ton-sor,  a  barber  (tondere) ; 
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tor-tor,  a  torturer  (torqvere);  tii-tor,  a  guardian  (tueri);  vec-tor, 
{})  a  carrier^  (2)  «  passenger  (veh-ere) ;  vic-tor,  a  conqueror  (vi«c- 
6re);  ul-tor,  an  a'venger  (ulc-isc-i). 

-iiri  sgcuris  (f.),  an  axe  (properly /or  cutting}  sdcare). 


Compound  stem-endings :  -rco,  -trici,  §§  771,  782;  -umo,  -emo, 
-terno,  §§  828,  829;  -trino,  §  842;  -rio,  -brio,  -ario,  -torio  (-sorio), 

§§  940—943- 


iii.      Stems  endifig  in  -s. 

-6s  (-6r)    Substantives:  (a)  arbos  (f.  also  arbor),  a  tree;  lepus  (m.),  910 
a  hare. 

(J))  Neuter:  corpus,  a  body;  dgcus,  a  distinction;  dedScus,  a  dis- 
grace; frigus,  cold  (comp.  plyos) ;  litus,  a  shore;  ngmus,  a  gro've; 
pectus,  a  breast;  pecus,  cattle;  stercus,  dung;  tempus,  time. 

-n6s  (-n6r)  Neuter:  faci-nus,  a  deed  (fac6-re);  fenus  (fsenus),  inte-  911 
rest  of  money  (comp.  fS-tus,  fe-mina);  penus,  a  store 
C^t".  §  398);  pig-nus,  a  pledge  (pa;zg-ere). 

-•as  (-§r)    (i)     Adjective:  vStus  (v6t6r,  Enn.),  old.  912 

(2)  Substantives:  neuter:  acus,  chaff;  fcedus,  a  treaty; 
glCmus,  a  ball  of  thread  (comp.  glSbus) ;  lidlus  (olus),  'vegetable; 
latus,  a  side;  6pus,  a  ^ivork;  pondus,  a  <weight;  raudus,  a  piece  of 
brass;  rtldus,  rubble;  s6cus  (only  n.  ace.  sing.),  a  race  or  generation ; 
sc61us,  a  crime;  sidus,  a  constellation;  vellus,  a  fleece;  viscus,  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body;  ulcus,  a  sore  (comp,  cXkos)- 

-nus(-nSr)  Neuter  substantives :  fClnus,  a  funeral;  gSnus,  a  race  ov  913 
Aind  {comp.  gi-gn-ere);  mtinus,  a  gift;  onus,  a  burden; 
vulnus,  a  <wound. 

Also  V6nus  (f.),  the  goddess  of  beauty  (comp.  v6nus- 
tus). 

-gs  (-6r)     Ceres  (f.),  goddess  of  corn,  &c.  (comp.  Kpaiveiv,  c6rus,  914 
§  843);  ptlbes  (adj.),  gro'iun  up  (pflbi-). 

-is  (-6r)     Substantives:  cinis  (m.),  ashes:  cucumis  (cf.  §412),  «  915 
cucumber;   pulvis  (m.  rarely  f.),  dust.     For  vomis,  see 

§  900.    , 
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-OS  (-or)     I.     Adjectives:  min-or  (adj.),  less  (comp.  min-imus).       916 
a.     Substantives:  {a)  masculine: 

clam6s  (cf.  Quint.  I.  4.  13,  also  clam6r),  a  shout  (clama- 
re);  c616s  (also  color),  a  colour-  flos,  a  Jlonver;  honos  (also  Ii6n6r), 
an  honour^  an  official  post]  labos  (usually  labdr),  toil;  ISpos,  pleasant- 
ness .^  humour;  mos,  a  custom^  a  ^ivhim;  6d6s  (also  6d6r),  a  scent 
(comp.  61-ere,  o^eco,  oSwSa);  pavos  (Nae v.,  usually  pav6r),  dread 
(pavere);  r6s,  de^;  runi6r  (comp.  Tumus-culus),  a  rumour. 

Compare  also  the  substantives  in  §  907. 
{h)     Neuter:  6s,  a  mouth, 

-i6s  (-i6r)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  These  are  formed  from  917 
most  noun  adjectives  and  many  participles.     A  list  of 
the  principal  irregularities  v^ill  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  original  s  of  the  suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  singular 
nom.  ace,  and  in  the  superlative  forms  M^hich  are  derived  from 
it  (§  755). 

acr-ior,  sharper  (acri-) ;  seqv-ior,  fairer  (seqvo-) ;  alt-ior,  higher 
(alto-) ;  amant-ior,  more  lo'ving  (amanti-) ;  anticiv-ior,  7nore  ancient 
(antiqvo-)  ;  asp6r-ior,  rougher  (aspero-);  audac-ior,  ^o/^^^r  (audaci-); 
b6neficent-ior,  more  benenjolent  (with  participial  suffix,  from  bene- 
fico-) ;  cit§r-ior,  on  this  side  (citra) ;  concord-ior,  more  harmonious 
(concord!-) ;  crebr-ior,  more  crowded  (crebro-) ;  dext6r-ior,  on  the 
right  side  (dextro-) ;  deter-ior,  nvorse;  dit-ior,  richer  (diti-) ;  dUr-ior, 
harder  (diiro-);  ggent-ior,  more  needy  (egenti-);  exter-ior,  outside 
(extfiro-) ;  felic-ior,  happier  (felici-);  fertil-ior,  more  fertile  (fertili-); 
fragal-ior  (for  positive  frugi  indecl.  is  used) ;  imbecill-ior,  •weaker 
(imbecillo-) ;  industr-ior,  more  acti've  (industrio-) ;  infer-ior,  lower 
(infero-) ;  ingent-ior,  huger  (ingenti-) ;  inter-ior,  inner  (intra) ; 
jUn-ior,  younger  (juven-) ;  magnific-ent-ior,  more  highminded  (mag- 
nifico-  w^ith  participial  suffix) ;  major,  greater  (for  mag-ior,  comp. 
mag-nus);  m§l-ior,  better;  miser-ior,  more  <wretchsd  (misero-); 
neqv-ior,  naughtier  (nequam) ;  6c-ior,  swifter  (comp.  coKvi) ;  pejor, 
worse  (for  ped-ior,  comp.  pessinius) ;  pingv-ior,  fatter  (pingvi-) ; 
plds  (n.),  more  (for  ploios,  cf.  §  754);  poptilar-ior,  more  popular 
(popular!-) ;  poster-!or,  later  (postSro-) ;  prior,  former  (pro  ?  cf. 
§  754);  pr6p-!or,  nearer  (prope);  salutar-!or,  more  healthful  (sdl^- 
tar!-);  salubr-ior,  more  healthy  (salubr!-);  satur-ior  {Co\.^^  fatter 
(saturo-);  sen-ior,  older  (sen-,  nom.,  senex-);  sinister-ior,  on  the 
left  hand  (sinlstero-) ;  sup6r-ior,  upper  (supero-) ;  tenv-ior,  thinner 
(tenvi-);  vgtust-ior,  older  (vStusto-);  ulter-ior, /^r/i^^r  (ultra);  and 
very  many  others. 
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-lis  (-Clr)    Substantives:  {a)  feminine:  X€]:\M^  the  earth.  ^^3 

{b)  Neuter:  crfls,  a  leg;  jiis,  right  (comp.  jub-ere  and 
§  76.  2);  broth  (comp.  ^co^oy);  pus,  diseased  matter;  rfls, 
the  country;  tXi^^  frankincense  (from  Qvos^.). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -issumo,  §  758;  -usto,  -esto,  §  789; 
-sti,  -estat,  §§  808,  811;  -usculo,  §  864. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -eo. 


-eo  I.     Adjectives:  919 

ador-eus,  of  spelt  (ador-) ;  sequSr-eus,  qvatery  (sequ6r-) ; 
ser-eus,  of  bronze  (ses-)  ;  arbor-eus,  of  a  tree  (arbSs-)  ;  arbut-eus  of 
the  arbutus  (arbuto-) ;  argent-eus,  of  siluer  (argento-);  arundin-eus, 
of  reeds  (arundon-) ;  aur-eus,  golden  (auro-) ;  cer-eus,  -waxen  (cera-) ; 
consangvin-eus,  of  the  same  blood  (com,  sangven-) ;  corneus,  of  the 
cornel  tree  (corno-) ;  horny  (cornu-);  corp6r-eus,  of  or  ha-ving  a 
body  (corpos-)  ;  femin-eus,  of  a  -woman  (f e-mina-) ;  ferr-eus,  of  iron 
(ferro-);  flaram-eus,  flamy  (flamma-);  flor-eus,  flowery  (flos-); 
fiumin-eus,  of  a  ri'ver  (flu-mgn-);  fulmin-eus  of  thunder  (ful-m6n-); 
fujn-eus,  s}7ioky  (ftimo-) ;  gramin-eus,  grassy  (gra-mSn-) ;  ign-eus, 
fery  (igni-)  ;  lact-eus,  milky  (lacti-) ;  lan-eus,  woolly  (l§,na-) ;  lapid- 
eus,  pebbly  (lapid-) ;  lut-eus,  muddy  (Itito-) ;  luteus  golden  yellow 
(Itito-) ;  niv-eus,  snowy  (nivi-) ;  oss-eus,  bony  (ossi-) ;  pic-eus,  pitchy 
(pic-);  plumb-eus,  leaden  (plumbo-);  pulver-eus,  dusty  (pulvis-); 
ros-eus,  rosy  (rSsa-) ;  sangvin-eus,  bloody  (sangven-) ;  sax-eus,  stony 
(saxo-) ;  slder-eus,  starry  (sidus-) ;  splc-eus,  of  ears  of  corn 
(spica-) ;  tntic-eus,  wheat  en  tritico-) ;  viper-eus  of  a  -viper 
(vipera-) ;  virgin-eus,  girlish  (virgon-) ;  and  others. 

3.     Substantives : 

{a)  Masculine :  alv-eus,  a  trough.,  hollow  (alvo-) ;  balt-eus  (or 
-euKi),  a  belt;  calc-eus,  a  shoe  (calci-  heel) ;  cas-eus,  a  cheese;  cliip- 
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eus,  a  shield;  cull-eus,  a  bag  (from  Gr.  koK^os  '■  comp.  cHlus) ; 
ciiii-eus,  a  ^-edge,  laav-eus,  a  noose;  mall-eus,  a  hammer;  mull-eus, 
a  red  shoe  (mullo-  red  mullet  f)\,  pilleus  (also  pilleum),  a  felt  cap 
(comp.  TTiAoy,  felt) ;  plut-eus,  a  board^  shed^  &c. ;  piit-eus,  a  qjuell; 
urc-eus,  a  pitcher. 

(b)  Feminine :  ador-ea,  renown  (lit.  corn-renjoard;  ador-) ;  alea, 
a  die;  ardea,  a  heron  (comp.  epcofito?);  area,,  an  open  space;  bazese 
(pi.),  shoes ;  bractea,  a  plate  of  metal\  capr-ea,  a  roedeer  (capro-), 
fovea,  a  pitfall;  framea,  a  spear  (Tac.  G.  6.);  galea,  a  helmet 
(comp.  Kvvij]) ;  ganea,  a  restaurant ;  glarea,  gra'vel ;  gran-ea,  a  corn- 
mash  (grano-) ;  laur-ea,  a  laurel  tree  or  bay  (lauro-) ;  lin-ea,  a 
flaxen  thread  (lino-) ;  6crea,  a  grea-ve;  olea,  an  oli've  (comp.  iXaia)  ; 
palea,  straw  (comp.  Pales) ;  platea,  a  street  (from  TrAareta,  broad- 
<way) ;  s61-ea,  a  sandal  (s61o-,  ground') ;  talea,  a  rod;  tinea  (tinia, 
comp.  taenia,  Taivia) ;  a  bookworm ;  trabea,  a  state  robe ;  vinea,  a 
'vineyard^  a  shed. 

(f)    Neuter :    flanuneum,    a   bridal  -veil   (flamma-) ;    liordeun:, 
barley. 

-ac-eo  I.    Adjectives:  cret-aceus,  of  chalk  (creta-);  6der-aceus,  920 

of  i'vy  (Sdera-)  ;  farr-aceus,  of  spelt  (farr-) ;  gaUin-aceus 
(gallinacius),  of  hens  (gallina-) ;  herb-aceus,  grass  coloured 
(herba-) ;  horde-aceus,  of  barley  (hordeo-)  ;  ros-aceus,  of 
roses  (rosa-);  test-aceus,  of  pottery  (testa-);  viol-aeeus 
of  viol es  (viola-). 

%.  Substantives :  erin-acens,  a  hedgehog  (comp.  er,  -^rjp 
Hesych.) ;  must-aceus  or  must  cake  (musto-) ;  vin-aceus, 
a  raisin  stone  (vino-). 

-tieeo  caducens,   herald's   staff  (comp.  KrjpvKewv) ;   pann-ilceus  921 

(pannucius),  tattered,  wrinkled  (panno-). 

-teo  lin-tenm,  a  linen  cloth  (lino-). 

-neo  I.     Adjectives :  ahe-neus  (senens),  of  bronze  (for  ahes-  922 

neus,  from  aes-);  angvi-neus  (rare),  snaky  (angvi-); 
gbur-netis,  of  i'uory  (gbor-) ;  popul-neus,  of  poplar  (p6- 
pulo-);  quer-neus,  oaken  (quercu-  §  no). 

a.  Substantives :  aran-eus  (in  Plin.  also  as  adj.),  a 
spider  (comp.  apaxvr]^)\  balineum  or  balneum  (cf.  also 
%  ZZ'^^tCi  bath  (from  jSaXavelov). 

-gneo  i.  e.   gin-eo,   from   root   of   gigngre ;    unless   the  g  be 

softened  for  c  in  the  first  two  words,  and  in  the  last 
be  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

ni-gneus,  of  ilex  (for  ilic-gneus,  from  n§c-) ;  saligneus 
(Col.),  of  willow  (salic-);  viti-glneus  tine-produced  (viti-). 
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-an-eo        Adjectives : 

(a)  consent-aneus,  suited  (consentire) ;  dissentaneus,  923 
unsuited  (dissentire) ,  extraneus,  external  (extra);  foc-aneus  (rustic 
ap.  Col.),  of  the  throat;  applied  to  a  chok'mg  sprout  (fauci-) ;  mis- 
cell-aneus  (Juv.),  miscellaneous  (miscello-) ;  ped-aneus,  an  inferior 
judge  (ped-) ;  prsecid-aneus  (Cato),  slaughtered  before  (prse-csed-ere) ; 
prsslig-aneus  (Cato),  picked  before  (prselig-ere) ;  prassent-aneus 
(Plin.),  operafmg  quickly  (praesenti-) ;  succed-aneus  or  succidaneus 
coming  in  place  of  another  (succed-ere  or  succidSre);  sicc-aneus  (Col.), 
dry  (sicco-). 

{U)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  simple  parts  • 
biped-aneus  (Col.),  two  feet  in  measure  (bis  ped-);  circumforaneus, 
round  the  forum  (circum  fdro-)  ;  coUact-aneus,  foster  (com  lacti-) ; 
mediterr-aneus,  inland  (medio-,  terra-) ;  subterraneus,  underground 
(sub  terra-)  ;  supervac-aneus,  superfluous  (super  vaca-re). 

t-an-eo       i.  e.  aneo  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle : 

collec-taneus  (Plin.,  Suet.),  gathered  together  (collig-Sre) ;  924 
condi-taneus  (Varr.), /or /'r£'jdTT;//z^(condere  or  condire); 
Spertaneus    (Plin.),    concealed    (dperire) ;     rejec-taneus 
(coined  by  Cic.  Fin.  4.  26),  belonging  to  the  class  of  rejected 
(rejic-gre). 

-oneo  idongus,  fit. 

-leo  I.     Adjectives:    caeruleus  (cserulus),    dark   blue   (08810-925 

cf.  §176). 

a.  Substantives  :  (a  diminutival  suffix), 
acu-leus,  stingy  prickle  (acu-) ;  6qvu-leus,  a  colt  (eqvo-) ; 
hinnu-leus  a  fawn  (Mnno-) ;  manu-leus,  a  long  sleeve 
(manu-);  nuc-leus  (nuouleus,  Plant.),  a  kernel  (nuc-); 
trochlea,  a  block  of  pulleys  (from  rpoxosi  comp.  rpox^aXla). 
See  also  §  919.  2. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -io. 
(For  stems  in  -i  see  Book  II.  Chap,  x.) 

-io  I.     Adjectives:  chiefly  from  nouns:  , 

(a)  abstem-ius,  abstemious  (abs,  tern-;  comp.  tem-ulen- 
tus,  tem-etum) ;  aerius,  in  the  air  (aer-) ;  £etli6r-ius,  in  the  ather 
(setlier-) ;  al-ius,  other;  anx-ius,  uneasy  (ang-ere?);  augur-ius,  of 
an  augur  (augur-);  c^s-ius,  gray;  dub-ius,  doubtful  (duo-;  the  b  is 
perhaps  parasitical,  cf.  §  76,  or  du-bi-us  is  for  du-vi-us,  two-nvayed) 


. 
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egr6g-ius,  select  (e,  grgg-) ;  exim-ius,  choice  (exim-ere) ;  fid-ius,  of 
good  faith,  epithet  of  Jupiter  (fide-)  ;  fullon-ius,  of  a  fuller  (ful- 
lon-) ;  industr-ius,  active  (indo,  stru-ere) ;  injClr-ius,  qvrong  (in, 
jils-) ;  lenon-ius,  of  a  pander  (lenon-) ;  Mart-ius,  of  War  (Marti-) '; 
m6d-ius,  middle  (so  dimidius,  hal'ved') ;  nim-ius,  excessi've  (nimis) ; 
nox-ius,  hurtful  (noxa-) ;  patr-ius,  of  a  father  (patr-) ;  plilv-ius,' 
rainy  (plu-Sre);  reg-ius,  kingly  (reg-)^  saucius,  <wounded;  s6c-ius 
(mostly  subst,),  fellonv  (seqvi  ?)  ;  s6ror-ius,  sisterly  (soror-)  ;  sublic- 
ius,  of  piles  (sublica-) ;  V6n6r-ius,  of  Venus  (V6nus-);  uxor-ius,  of 
a  <U!ife  (uxor-). 

(b)     Names  of  Roman  dans:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363. 

a.     Substantives:  masculine:  927 

(a)     Pronominal  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  '^d^, 

{h)  dupond-ius  (sc.  as),  a  t'wo-pound  com  (duo,  pondo);  filius, 
a  son;  fluv-ius,  a  rii'er  (flu-ere);  g§n-ius,  natiue  temper  (^/gn-6re); 
glad-ius,  a  sqjuord;  liid-ius,  a  player  (lUdo-);  m6d-ius,  a  bushel 
(mddo-);  rad-ius,  a  spoke;  S&lii,  Jumpers,  certain  priests  (sali-re); 
simius  (simia)  an  ape  (simo-). 

3.     Substantives:  feminine:  ^28 

{a)     From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns : 

axungia  (Plin.),  qjuh:el-grease  (axi-,  ung-6re) ;  corrigla,  a  shoe-tie 
(corrlg-6re) ;  collicivise,  gutters  (com,  liqvi,  comp.  liqvor-) ;  delic-iss 
(pL),  delight  (delice-re,  allure])  \  desid-ia,  sloth  (desidere) ;  excub- 
ise  (pi.)?  patrol  (excilba-re) ;  ex6qv-ise  (pi.),  funeral  (exseqvi); 
exuv-ise  (pi.),  spoils  (exu-6re);  fsenisicia  (also  neut.j,  hay  cutting 
(faeno-,  sScare) ;  fiir-ise  (pi.),  ^age  (ftlr-gre) ;  liost-ia,  a  'victim  (hos- 
tire,  to  strike) ;  incur-ia,  carelessness  (in,  cura-) ;  industr-ia,  acti'vity 
(indo,  stru-ere) ;  induv-iae  (pi.),  rare,  robings  (indu-6re);  in§d-ia, 
not  eating  (in,  6d-6re);  infit-ias  (pi.),  non-confession  (in,  fateri); 
insid-ise  (pi.),  plot  (insidere) ;  invid-ia,  grudge  (invidere) ;  nox-ia, 
guilt  (noxa-);  provinc-ia,  a  department  (provinc-6re ?) ;  rediiv-ia, 
misgro^th  of  nail  (for  red-ungv-ia,  Corss.,  but  comp.  exuviae,  indu- 
vise);  reliqv-ise  (pi.),  remains  (reliqvo-);  succidia,  a  flitch  {^xCa, 
ca3d-6re?);  suppSt-ise  (pi.),  help  (sub,  p6t6re);  vindem-ia,  grape- 
plucking  (vino-,  dem-gre?);  vindic-ise  (pi.),  clai7n  (vindica-re). 

With  stems  in  -ie  (-ies  for  ia-is  ?) : 

allilv-ies,  o-verflonv;  colluvies,  proluvies,  &c,  (lav-are);  conger- 
ies, a  heap  (cong6r-6re)  ;  efifig-ies,  form  (ef&«g-6re) ;  esiir-ies,  hunger 
(esiiri-re) ;  fac-ies,  a  face  (fa,c§-re) ;  mac-ies,  leanness  (macere) ; 
pemic-ies  (cf.  §  340),  destruction  (pem6ca-re);  proggn-ies,  offspring 
(pro^ign-gre) ;  rab-ies,  ra'ving  (rab-gre);  rgqv-ies,  rest  (reqvi- 
arrgre) ;  sc2,b-ies,  scurf  (scab-gre) ;  sgr-ies,  a  ro-zu  (sgr-gre) ;  spgc-ies, 
a  look  (spgcg-re);  tempgr-ies,  a  mixture  (tempgra-re). 
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{h)     From  nouns,  chiefly  from  adjectives: 

audac-ia,  boldness  (audaci-) ;  avia,  a  grandmother  (avo-) ;  bar- 
bar-ia  (toarbaries),  uncouthness  (barbaro-);  c61on-ia,  a  farmer-settle' 
ment  (cdlono-);  c6p-ia,  plenty  (copi-);  concord-ia,  harmony  (con- 
cord!-) ;  cflr-ia,  a  body  of  men  (co-viro-  ?) ;  custod-ia,  protection 
(custod-);  divit-ise  (pi.),  riches  (divgt-);  fallac-ia,  deceit  (fallaci-); 
tamil-ia,  a  body  of  sla'ves^  a  household  (famulo-) ;  fasc-ia,  a  bandage^ 
ribbon  (fasci-) ;  fSroc-ia,  high-spiritedness  (fgroci-) ;  bost-ia,  a  'victim 
(bostire,  to  strike);  ignav-ia,  cowardice  (ignavo-);  ignomin-ia,  dis- 
grace (in,  ^nomgn-?  cf.  §  129);  inert-ia,  inacti'vity  (inerti-);  infam- 
ia,  disgrace  (infami-);  infer-ise  (pi.),  offerings  to  the  nether  Gods 
(infgro-) ;  injiir-ia,  a  <wrong  (in,  jus-) ;  inop-ia,  scarcity  (in6p-) ; 
insan-ia,  madness  (insano-);  lasciv-ia,  playfulness  (lascivo-);  ma- 
ter-ia  (materies),  mother-stuff,  i.e.  matter  (mater-);  mgmdr-ia, 
memory  (memdri-) ;  miiit-ia,  sernjice  in  ^ivar  (mil6t-);  miser-ia, 
•wretchedness  (misSro-) ;  pervicac-ia,  inflexibility  (pervicaci-) ;  sim-ia, 
an  ape  (&lxa.o-^  flat-nosed})]  s6cord-ia,  indolence  (socordi-);  soUert-ia, 
adroitness  (sollerti-) ;  superb-ia,  haughtiness  (superbo-) ;  vement-ia, 
"vehemence  (vementi-) ;  verecund-ia,  bashfulness  (vere-cundo-) ; 
vicin-ia,  rieighb  our  hood  (vicino-)  ;  victor-ia,  'victory  (victor-) ;  vigil- 
ia,  'Watching,  ^ivatch  (vigil-). 

Also  with  stems  in  -ie: 

ac-ies,  an  edge  (acu-);  paupgr-ies,  poverty ^  damage  (paupgr-). 

(f)     Of  uncertain  origin: 

ascia,  an  axe;  bestia,  a  beast;  ciconia,  a  stork;  ferise  (pi.),  holy- 
days  (cf.  §  704.  «);  gavia,  a  seamew;  nenia,  a  dirge;  prsestigiae  (pi.), 
jugglery;  prosapia,  stock,  race;  stiria,  an  icicle;  tibia,  a  flute;  tilia, 
a  lime-tree;  vSnia,  indulgence;  vicia,  a  'vetch. 

W  ith  stems  in  -ie : 

csesaries,  hair  of  the  head;  caries,  rottenness;  ingluvies,  the  gullet 
(in,  gula-?);  sanies,  corrupted  blood  (comp.  sangvis). 

4.     Substantives:  neuter:  c 

{a)     From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns : 

b§n§f ic-ium,  a  kindness  (benefacg-re) ;  collSqv-imn,  con'versation 
(coll6qv-i);  conimerc-ium,/r/S'^^(comnierca-ri);  compendium,  j«i;z«§-j 
(com,  pend-6re,  to  ^joeigh  <with) ;  conub-ium,  marriage  (com,  ntib-ere) ; 
contag-ium,  contagion  (com,  ta;2g-ere) ;  defluv-ium(Plin.),yrt///;z^  off, 
e.  g.  of  hair  (de,  flu-6re) ;  desidSr-ium,  longing,  regret  (desid§ra-re) ; 
dllilv-ium,  a  deluge  (dilu-6re) ;  discid-ium,  di'uorce  (disci^zdere) ; 
divort-ium,  di'vorce  (divort-6re) ;  eflFug-iimi,  escape  (effuge-re);  ex- 
cidlum,  o'verthrow  (exsci«d-gre) ;  fastid-ium,  disgust  (fastidi-re) ; 
flagit-ium,  a  crying  deed  (flagita-re) ;   gaud-ium,  joy  (gaudere  for 
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gav-id-ere;  comp.  Gaius,  §  945);  impgr-ium,  command  (impgra-re); 
impliiv-imn,  a  tank  (implu-ere) ;  incend-ium,  conflagration  (incend- 
6re) ;  ingSn-ium,  disposition  (ing-/gn-6re) ;  init-ium,  beginning  (inire)  ; 
jurg-ium,  a  quarrel  (jurga-re) ;  litig-imn,  lawsuit  (litiga-re) ;  obcgqv- 
imn,  obedience  (obsgqv-i) ;  obsid-ium,  a  blockade  (obsidere) ;  6d-iuin, 
hatred  (Perf.  odisse) ;  ofFic-ium,  duty  (ofFic§-re,  to  do  to^vards,  but 
the  verb  is  usually  in  bad  sense) ;  opprobr-ium,  reproach  (opprobra*- 
re);  prsemmm,  a  regard  {a first  choice}  prae,  6ni-6re);  prsesid-ium, 
defence  (praesidere) ;  prand-ium,  lunch  (prandere) ;  pfolub-ium, 
inclination  (pro,  Itibere) ;  rem^d-ium,  a  remedy  (rdmed-eri) ;  rep6t-ia 
(pi.),  the  second  dafs  feast  (repot-are) ;  repud-^ium,  di'vorcs  {re- 
pentancel  re,  ptidere;  or  re,  ped-,  comp.  tripudium) ;  stud-ium,  zeal 
(stUd-ere) ;  sufFrag-ium,  anything  broken  off:  hence  a  potsherd,^  used 
in  voting,  a  'vote  (sub  fra;zg-gre) ;  suspend-ium,  hanging  (suspend- 
6re) ;  suspir-ium,  a  sign  (suspira-re)  ;  tsed-ium,  ^weariness  (tsedere) ; 
vestig-ium,  a  footsteps  a  trace  (vestiga-re) ;  and  others. 

(J?)     From  nouns :  often  from  personal  names : 

adultgr-ium,  adultery  (adultgro-);  api-mn,  parsley  (api-,  bee^; 
arbitr-ium,  a  decision  (arbitro-) ;  artific-ium,  manufacture^  art 
(artifSc-) ;  aucup-ium,  bird-catching  (aucup-) ;  augtir-ium,  an  augury 
(augur-);  auspic-ium,  auspice  (ausp6c-);  bienni-um,  a  period  of  t^w 
years  (bienni-) ;  colleg-ium,  a  board  (collega-) ;  conjug-ium,  nvedlock 
(conjug-) ;  consil-ium,  ad'vice  (consul-) ;  conviv-ium,  a  dinner-party 
(conviva-)  ;  cuppedia  (pi.),  delicacies  (comp.  cuppes)  ;  exil-ium,  t-^fi/t" 
(exul-) ;  gland-ium,  a  kernel  in  pork  (glandi-)  5  bered-ium,  a  plot  of 
two  jugera,  an  inheritance  (bered-)  ;  bospit-ium,  hospitality  (bosp6t-) ; 
indic-ium,  information  (ind§c-) ;  jejun-ium,  fasting  (jejilno-) ;  judic- 
ium, a  trial  (judge-)  ;  mancip-ium,  a  Con'veyance  of  land  (manc§p-,  a 
pure  has  ery,  mangon-ium  (Plin.  once),  trimming  up  of  wares  (mangon-); 
magis-ter-ium,  presidentship  (magis-tt-ro-) ;  mendaci-um,  a  lie  (men- 
daci-) ;  ministdr-ium,  ser'vice  (minis-tgro-) ;  occipit-ium,  the  back- 
head  (occiput-) ;  pall-ium,  a  cloak  (palla-) ;  particip-ium,  a  participle 
(partic§p-);  perjur-ium,  false-shearing  (perj-Qro-);  preecon-ium, 
a  proclamation  (prsecon-) ;  prsed-ium,  land  (a  thing  given  as  security, 
prsed-) ;  piile-iuin,  fleaauort^  penny  royal  (pul-ec-) ;  remig-ium, 
rowing,,  a  creqv  (remeg-) ;  sacrileg-ium,  sacrilege  (sacril§go-) ; 
s6n-ium,  old  age  (s§n-) ;  sonm-ium,  a  dream  (somno-) ;  svavi-um, 
a  kiss  (svavi-);  supplic-ium  {kneeling  down')  ^  punishment  (suppl6c-). 

(f)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  simple  parts. 
(See  Chap,  xi.) 

adverb-ium,  an  ad'verb  (ad,  verbo-) ;  sequinoct-ium,  the  period 
when  night  is  equal  to  day  (sequa-,  nocti-) ;  bipal-ium,  a  double  mat- 
tock (bis,  pala-);  conttibern-iuin,  companionship  (com,  tabema-); 
diliid-ium,  inter^val  betnveen  plays  (dis,  ludo-);  d6micil-ium,  home 
(d6mo-,  col-ere) ;  diverb-ium,  dialogue  (dis,  verbo-) ;  b6micid-ium, 

23—2 
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manslaughter  (Ii6in6ii-,  cad-6re);  fordicidia  (pl.)5  Feast  of  the 
slaughter  of  cow  in-calf  April  15  (forda-,  §  134,  caed-gre);  infor- 
tun-ium,  a  piece  of  ill  fortune  (in,  forttiiia-) ;  interliin-iuin,  time  of 
neqv  moon  (inter,  luna-) ;  intemod-ium,  space  between  knots  (inter, 
nodo-) ;  lectistem-ium,  couch-co-vering^  i.  e,  for  a  god's  banquet 
(lecto-,  stemere;  comp.  sellisternia,  pi.);  naufrag-ium,  a  shipwreck 
(nav-,  fra?zg-6re;  comp.  naufragus);  parricid-ium,  yriurder  (patr-?, 
C£ed-6re);  plenililn-ium  (Plin.),  tiyyie  of  full  ynoon  (plena-,  Itlna-); 
pomcer-imn,  space  behind  the  walls  (post,  mClro-) ;  postlimin-ium, 
return  home  (post,  limen*) ;  prsecordia  (pl.)»  '^^^^  diaphragm  (praB, 
cordi-) ;  primordia  (pi.  in  Lucr.  also  ordia  prima),  frst  eleynents 
(primo-,  ordi-ri);  privileg-iTun,  an  enactment  against  ati  indiindual 
(privo-,  leg-);  proverb-ium,  a  proverb  {that  has  becoyne  a  word] 
pro,  verbo-);  puerp6r-ium,  childbed  (puero-,  par§re;  comp.  puer- 
p§ra) ;  regifiig-iuni,  the  flight  of  the  kings  (reg-,  filgg-re) ;  Septi- 
montium,  Seven  hills  ^  as  name  of  Rome  and  of  a  feast  (septem, 
monti-);  stillicidium,  dripping  (stilla-,  cadSre);  stipend-ium,  pay 
(stip-,  pendgre) ;  subsell-ium,  a  stool ^  bench  (sub,  sella-) ;  subiirbium, 
the  suburbs  (sub,  urbi-) ;  supercil-ium,  eyebronv  (super,  ciiio-,  above 
eyelids')-^  tripM-ium,  thrice  stamping  (tri-,  p6d-);  tubilustrium, 
trumpet-purification  on  Mar.  23,  May  23  (tiiba-,  lustrare);  venific- 
ium  (§  ^%)^ poisoning  (veneno-,  facS-re). 

(<^)     Uncertain : 

allium,  garlic;  atrium,  a  hall  (atro-,  black,  Mommsen);  basium, 
a  kiss;  cilium,  an  eyelid^  eyelash;  cisium,  a  gig;  convicium  or  con- 
vitium,  abuse;  cSrium,  a  hide;  dolium,  ajar;  elSgium,  a  pithy  saying 
(for  eXeyelov,  Curt.);  fastigjum,  a  gable  top;  grgmium,  the  lap; 
labium,  a  lip;  licium,  a  leash,  thread;  lilium,  a  lily;  lolium,  tares ; 
milium,  millet;  minium^  red  lead;  pv^tiam.,  price;  prodigium,  a  prodigy 
(comp.  dig-itus,  deixvveiv);  silicemium,  a  funeral  feast;  simpilvlum, 
a  sacrificial  bowl;  sjparium,  a  curtain;  sdlium,  a  seat;  spdlium, 
sport  (cf.  §  66). 

"5'^?  I  I.     Adjectives,  chiefly  formed  from  other  derivatives:         gi 

sedni-cius,  of  an  ^dile  (aed-ili-) ;  compitali-cius,  of  the 
cross-road  festival  (com-pit-3ili-) ;  csemgnti-cius,  of  rubbish  (csemento-); 
gentiU-cius,  of  the  clansmen  (gent-Hi-);  latSr-icius,  of  brick  (latSr-); 
natali-cius,  of  a  birthday  (natali-) ;  pastor-icius,  of  a  shepherd 
(pas-tor-);  patr-icius,  of  the  fathers  (patr-);  Satumali-cius  (Mart.), 
of  the  Saturnalia  (Satum-ali-) ;  s6dali-cius,  of  companions  (sddali-); 
tribiini-cius,  of  a  tribune  (trib-tlno-) ;  venali-cius,  of  things  for 
sale^  e.g.  of  slaves  (ven-ali-).     (See  also  §  926.) 

See  for  proper  names  in  §  946. 
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2.     Substantives  (see  also  §  928)  : 

conventicium,  assembly-money  =  ro  eKfcXrjcnaa-TLKov  (conventu-) ; 
lani-cium,  ^ool  (lana-)  ;  mundicies  (§  357  ^,  but  comp.  §  932,  p.  358), 
cleanliness;  sola-cimn,  comfort  (sol-ari) ;  fidiicia,  confidence^  a  mort- 
gage (fido-);  un-cia,  a  unit  of  measure  (duo-).     Cf.  §  928. 

-ic-io  n6v-icius,  ne^  (novo-). 

'r~  -    ■  [    From  past  participles   (ticio  =  -to-icio?).     They  denote  931 
y~  '    '    ^    the  quality  derived  from  the  past  act.   Few  of  these  words 
are  used  frequently ;  and  of  the  quantity  of  the  i  (when 
not  marked  here)  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

advect-icius  (Sail.),  imported]  advent-icius,  imputed  (as  if  from 
advento-);  ascript-icius  (Cic),  of  the  class  of  ascripti,  enrolled; 
collect-icius,  collected  together ;  conduct-icius,  hired;  commendat-icius, 
commendatory;  comment-icius,  innjented;  congest-icius,  piled  up;  con- 
vent-icius,  of  an  assembly;  e.g.  as  neut.  sub.  the  fee  for  attending; 
dedlt-icius,  surrendered ;  demiss-icins  (Plant,  once),  hanging  do-zvn; 
edit-icius,  nominated;  emiss-icius  (Plant,  once),  acting  as  scouts; 
fact-icius  (Plin.),  artificial;  ficti-cius  (Plin.),  fictitious;  foss-icius, 
dug;  insit-icius,  iyigrafted;  miss-icius,  discharged;  multat-icius,  of 
fined  persons;  pigneraticius  (Ulp.  &c.),  of  a  pledge  or  mortgage; 
recept-icius,  of  things  recei'ved;  subdit-icius,  suppositicious ;  suppo- 
sit-Icius,  suppositicious;  surrupt-icius  (Plant.),  stolen  (surrupto-, 
i.e.  sub,  rapto-);  tralat-icius,  transferred. 

-t-lo      I.     Adjectives:  pr6pi-tius,    fa'vourable   (pr6p§)  ;     ter-tius,  932 
third    (ter-);     vatius,    bent  inward    (comp.    varus).     See 
proper  names  in  §  947. 

2.  Substantives:  {a)  masculine:  nun-tius,  a  messenger  (n6vo-, 
vento-,  as  if  participle  of  ven-ire). 

(h)  Feminine:  (i)  ia  appended  to  past  participles  and  similar 
adjectives;  all  with  long  syllable  preceding  -t: 

angus-tise,  straits  (an£U3-to-);  argd-tise,  fine  touches  (afgu-Sre); 
controver-sia,  a  dispute  (controvert-6re) ;  face-tise,  jokes  (face-to-) ; 
gra-tia,  pleasingness,  thanks  (gra-to-) ;  indutise,  a  truce  (orig.  uncer- 
tain); inep-tiee  (pi.),  trifies.,  nonsense  (in,  ap-isci);  insci-tia,  aqjuk- 
cwardness  (in,  scire) ;  miniitia  (Sen.),  smallness  (minu-ere) ;  mddes-tia, 
modesty  (mSdes-to-) ;  moles-tia,  troublesomeness  (moles-to) ;  nup-tiae- 
(pi.),  marriage  (ntib-ere).   Also  Ostia,  town  at  mouth  of  Tiber  (6s-). 

(2)  From  other  adjectives:  }yistl-%i2i,  justice  (justo-);  lauti-tia, 
elegance  (lauto-);  mali-tia,  mischie'vousness  (malD-);  primi-tise  (pi.), 
first  fruits  (primo-) ;  pudici-tia,  bashfulness  (pudico-) ;  pu6ri-tia, 
childhood  (pugro-);  ssevi-tia,  cruelty  (ssevo-). 
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(3)  Stems  in  -i-tie,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -i-tia  (§§  340, 
342): 

amari-ties  (Catull.),  bitterness  (amaro-);  amicl-tia  (-e  stem  once 
Lucr.),  friendship  (amico-);  avari-tia  (-e  stem  once  Lucr.),  greedi- 
ness (avaro-);  calvi-ties  (post- Aug.),  baldness  (calvo-);  cani-ties 
(-a  stem  once  Plin,),  grayness  (cano-);  ddri-ties  (also  -a  stem), 
hardness  (dflro-);  lenti-tia  (-e  stem  once  post- Aug.),  pliancy  (lento-); 
jnolli-tia  (also -e  stem),  softness  (raolli-);  mundi-tia  (-e  stem  once 
Catull.),  cleanliness  (raundo-) ;  necivi-tia  (also  -e  stem),  roguishness 
(neqvam-);  nigri-ties  (Gels.;  -a  stem  Plin.),  blackness  (nigro-);  no- 
ti-tia  (-e  stem  Lucr.),  acquaintance  (noti-);  pigri-tia  (-e  stem  Liv. 
once),  laziness  (pigro-);  plani-ties  (also  -a  stem),  a  level  (piano-); 
pulli-ties  (Varr.,  Col.),  a  brood  (puUo-);  segni-tia  (also  segni-ties), 
inacti'vity  (segni-) ;  spurcl-tia  (-e  stem  Lucr.  once),  smuttiness 
(spurco-) ;  tristi-tia  (-e  stem  Ter.  once),  sadness  (tristi-) ;  vasti-ties 
(Plant.),  desolation  (vasto-). 

(c)     Neuter:  (i)  -io  appended  to  supine  stems: 

cbvu-l-tivooa.,  place  of  assembly  (cawire);  exerci-tium  (post-Aug.), 
exercise  (exercere) ;  ex-i-tium,  destruction  (ex-ire) ;  in-i-tium,  begin- 
ning (inire). 

{%)  From  nouns,  or  of  uncertain  origin:  calvi-tlum,  baldness 
(calvo-);  §qui-tium,  a  stud  of  horses  (eciuo-);  gnrgustium,  a  ho'vel ; 
os-tium,  a  door  (6s-);  otium,  leisure;  Palatium  (in  Martial  Pala- 
tium),  a  Roman  hill^  a  palace;  servi-tium,  s  la-very  (servo-);  spatium, 
space;  vitium,  a  fault  (vetare?). 

-en-t-io       i.e.  -io  or  -a  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti)  of  present  par-  933 
ticiples  or  adjectives  of  like  form: 

1.  Feminine:   afflu-entia,  abundance  (afflu-§re);  audi-entia,  a 
hearing  (aud-ire) ;  benevol-entia,  goodwill  (bene,  velle) ;  clem-entia, 
mercifulness    (clem-enti-) ;     contin-entia,    self-control    (contin-ere) ; 
daig-entia,  accuracy  (dilig-6re) ;  616gantia,  neatness  (eleganti-) ;  fre- 
qventia,  crowd  (freqventi-)  ;    excandesc-entia,  firing  up.,  i.  e.  irasci- 
bility (excande-sc-6re) ;   indig-entia,    need^    cranjing  (indigere);  in- 
fantia,   speechlessness^    infancy   (in,  faxi);   intellig-entia,    intelligence 
(intelleg-6re) ;   neglig-entia,   carelessness   (ueglig-6re) ;   pestil-entia,      % 
infection    (pestil-enti-) ;    pgtul-antia,  forward  conduct    (p6tul-anti;      % 
comp.  petul-cus);  ^x^^-^-^lz..,  forethought  (prUd-enti-,  i.e.  provid- 
enti-) ;    sapi-entia,   Wisdom   (sap§-re) ;  sent-entia,   an  opinion    (for       j' 
sentientia  ?  from  sentire) ;  temul-entia,  drunkenness  (temul-ento-) ;       4 
vinol-entia,  intoxication  (vinol-ento-) ;  viol-entia,  'violence  (vlol-ento-).      "■■^> 

So  the  names  of  towns;  e.g.  Placentia,  Pollentia,  Valentia,  &c. 

2.  Neuter:  sllentium,  silence  (silere). 
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-n-d-io  Formed  from  stem  of  gerund:  crgpundia  (n.  pi.),  a 
child's  rattle  (crgpare);  facundia  (f.),  eloquence  (facundo-, 
cf.  §  823);  iracundia  (f.),  ^rathfuhiess  (iracundo-). 

-n-io  contici-nium,  time  of  general  silence^  evening  (contice-sc-  934 

6re) ;  Fav-onius,  FTest  Wind  (fav-ere) ;  lacinia,  a  flap  of 
a  garment  (comp.  XaKi^,  a  rent)]  luscinia,  a  nightingale;  p§cii-ma, 
money  (stock  of  cattle}  from  pecu-  with  suffix  -ino,  see  §  747);  scri- 
nium,  a  writing-desk  (scrib-6re  ?) ;  sterqvili-nium,  a  dung  heap  (for 
stercdril-inium,  from  stereos-,  the  il  being  a  diminutival  suffix?). 

See  also  proper  names  in  §  948. 

-mn-io        calu-mnia,  a  false  charge  (calv-gre). 

-mon-io      Substantives !  935 

(d)  feminine:  2iCri-ra.om.2i,  sharpness  (acri-) ;  segri-monia, 
sorronv  (aegro-);  cseri-monia,  a  sacred  rite;  casti-monia,  chastity 
(casto-;)  parsi-monia,  thriftiness  (from  participle  of  parcSre) ; 
qugri-monia,  a  complaint  (quer-i) ;  sancti-monia,  sanctity  (sancto-). 

(Ji)  Neuter:  al-imonium  (also  alimonia,  Plant.),  nourishment 
(al-ere) ;  matr-imonium,  marriage  (matr-) ;  merci-monium  (Plant,, 
Tac),  <u)ares  (merci-) ;  patr-imonium,  hereditary  estate  (patr-);  testu- 
monium  (testimonium),  etndence  (testi-) ;  vad-imonium,  bail  (vad-). 

-cin-io        i.e.  -io  suffixed  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -cina  (cf.  §  967).  936 

latro-cin-ium,  robbery  (latro-cinari) ;  leno-cin-ium,  pander  s 
arts  (leno-cinari) ;  patro-cin-ium,  protection  (patro-cinari) ;  ratio- 
cin-ium,  calculation  (ratio-cinari) ;  tiro-cin-imn,  pupillage  (tiron- ; 
the  verb  is  not  in  use) ;  vati-cin-imn,  prophecy  (vati-cinari). 

-1-io  i.e.  -io  suffixed  to  a  diminutival  suffix  -lo.  937 

{a)  qvisqvi-li£e  (pi.),  refuse  (§  118.  4). 

{}})  auxilium,  aid  (auxo-,  for  aucto-  ? ;  cf.  «.  u^ai/o)) ;  conci-litim, 
a  council  (concire) ;  pecu-lium,  property  of  children  or  slaues  (small 
stock  of  cattle,  pecu-) ;  proelium,  a  battle. 

See  also  proper  nam.es  in  §  949. 

-al-io         e.g.  Baccanalia  (gen.  pi.  Baccanaliorum,  §  425),  &c.    See  93S 
§  880,  p.  2>Z5- 

-61-io  Capitolium,  the  Roman  Capitol.  939 

-el-io  contiimelia,  insult  (contumere  ?) ;  fid-elia,  an  earthen  jar. 

-iU-io)         c  •     e 

-il  io  (  ^^  proper  names  m  §  949. 
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-r-io  I.     Adjectives:  prdprius,  one^s  own;  varius,  'varied.  94c 

2.  Substantives:  cantSrius,  ^^^'^///z^  (from  Kai/^TJXtoy?); 
centiiria,  a  di-vision  composed  of  a  hundred  men  (centum,  viro-? 
§  94.  z);  dScuria,  a  division  composed  of  ten  (dgcem-);  eqvirria  or 
ecurria  (pL),  horse-race  day  on  Feb.  27,  Mar.  14  (for  eqvi-curr-ia 
from  eq.vo-,  curr-gre?)  gloria,  glory  (cluere?  §  lay);  Lemliria  (pi.), 
Night  of  offerings  to  wrathful  spirits^  May  9,  11,  13  (Lgmures); 
longurius,  a  long  pole  (longo-);  luxilria  (luxuries),  luxury  (luxu-); 
macgria  (also  early  maceries),  a  wall;  penflria,  scarcity  (comp.  Treli/a, 
hunger);  promunturium,  see  §  943.  2;  tiigurium,  a  hut  (tgg-gre?); 
volturius,  a  'vulture  (comp.  voltur,  §  454).     See  also  §  928. 

-br-io  I.     Adjectives:    ebrius,  drunken;   sobrius,  sober  (comp.  941 

o-o5ff,  safe). 

2.  Substantives:  Fimbria  (proper  name);  fimbriae  (pi.), /r/;z§-f 
(fibro-  ?)  ;  ludi-brium,  mockery^  sport  (lildo-) ;  manu-brium,  a  handle 
(manu-). 

-ar-io         Very  numerous,  often  uath  collateral  stems  in  -ari  (§  906),  942 

but  without  any  tendency  to  change  to  -alio  vv^hen  an  r 
precedes.  Many  of  these  words,  named  here  as  substantives,  are  also 
used,  less  noticeably,  as  adjectives,  or  in  other  genders,  or  other 
special  meanings. 

I.     Adjectives: 

advers-arius,  opposed  (adverso-) ;  ser-arius,  of  bronze^  of  money 
(ses-) ;  agr-arius,  of  land  (agro-) ;  al-arius,  of  the  wing  (ala-) ; 
annivers-arius,  annual  (amio-,  verso-) ;  aqv-arius,  of  water 
(aqva-);  argent-arius,  of  sil-ver^  money  (argento-);  auxili-arius 
(also  auxiliaris),  auxiliary  (auxilio-) ;  calc-arius,  of  chalk  (calci-) ; 
cald-arius,  of  <warm  baths  (calda-);  caus-arius,  in  ill-health 
(causa-,  an  a-lment^  Gels.,  Sen.,  Plin.);  cell-arius,  of  the  cellar 
(cella-) ;  classi-arius,  of  the  fleet  (classi-) ;  contr-arius,  opposed 
(contra);  extr-arius,  outside,  strange  (extra);  fid\ici-arius,  under 
a  trust  (fiducia-) ;  friiment-arius,  of  corn  (frQmento-) ;  gr§g-arius, 
of  a  herd  (grgg-)  ;  honor-arius,  of  honour  or  of  a.  public  offce  (h6- 
nor-) ;  jUdici-arius,  of  the  courts  (jUdicio-)  law ;  16gion-arius,  of  a 
legion  (Iggion-);  mantifest-arius  (Plant.),  caught  in  the  act  (manu- 
festo-) ;  matgri-arius,  of  timber  (matSria-) ;  mens-arius,  of  a  bank 
(mensa-) ;  mercenn-arius,  for  hire  (from  merced-,  with  a  suffix 
-on);  naumacM-arius  (Plin.,  Suet.),  for  a  sea  fight  {yav\xaxia)', 
necess-arius,  necessary  (ndcesse);  nflm-arius,  of  money  (ntimo-); 
6n§r-arius,  for  burden  (onus-) ;  opgr-arius,  of  labour  (opgra-) ;  pg- 
cu-arius,  of  cattle  (pgcu-) ;  pisc-arius,  of  fish  (pisci-) ;  piscin-arius, 
of  a  fishpond  (piscina-) ;  prgc-arius,  on  sufferance  (prgc-) ;  prim- 
arius,  of  the  first  (primo-) ;  qvinusvicenarius,  of  t^venty-fi've  (qvino-, 
viceno-);    qvinqvagen-arius,   consisting  of  fifty  (qvinqvageno-) ;  se- 
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cund-arius,  secondary  (sScundo-) ;  sen-arius,  containing  six  (seno-) ; 
stipendi-arius,  paying  a  infixed')  tribute  (stipendio-) ;  stlbit-arius, 
hasty  (stibito-) ;  subsidi-arius,  in  reser-ve  (subsidio-) ;  sumptu-arius, 
of  expense  (suinptu-);  tabell-arius,  of  the  ballot,  see  also  2  {a) 
(tabella-);  talarius,  of  dice  (talo-);  tSmer-arius,  rash  (tgmgre); 
tempbr-arius,  for  a  time  (tempos-);  testament-arius,  of  a  qvill 
(testamento-) ;  tumnltu-arius,  of  a  bustle,  hurriedly  done  (tumultu-)  ; 
vesti-arius,  of  clothes  (vesti-) ;  vin-arius,  of  ovine  (vino-) ;  unci-arius, 
of  an  ounce  or  twelfth  part  (uncia-) ;  vdlunt-arius,  by  free  will 
(vdlunti-,  or  for  vdlunta-tarius) ;  v61upt-arius,  of  pleasure  (v6- 
luptat-;  for  volupta-tarius) ;  and  others. 
2.     Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

antiqv-arius  (post-Aug.),  an  antiquarian  (antiqvo-);  cet-arius, 
a  fshmonger  (ceto-) ;  cingr-arius,  a  haircurler  (ciais-,  ashes  in  which 
the  irons  were  heated) ;  comment-arius  (sc.  liber),  a  note-book  (com- 
mento-) ;  cUbicul-arius  (Cic,  cf.  §  906),  a  'valet  (cubiculo-) ;  den- 
arius (sc.  numus),  a  ten-as-piece  (deno-);  emiss-arius,  a  scout 
(emisso-);  febru-arius  (sc.  mensis),  the  month  of  purifications 
(febnio-) ;  borre-arius,  a  granary-keeper  (borreo-) ;  janu-arius  (sc. 
mensis),  the  gate-month]  (janua-),  or  month  of  Janus-feast]  (Jano-, 
Januo-) ;  libr-arius,  a  transcriber  (libro-) ;  lign-arius,  a  joiner 
(ligno-);  marmdr-arius,  a  marble  mason  (marmor-);  n6t-arius,  a 
shorthand  ovriter  (nota-) ;  osti-arius,  a  doorkeeper  (ostio-) ;  prolet- 
arius,  a  citizen  of  the  loovest  class,'  pull-arius,  a  chicken-keeper 
(pullo-);  pult-arius  (sc.  calix),  a  cup^  properly  for  pottage  (pulti-); 
qvadrig-arius,  a  dri'ver  of  four-in-hand  (qvadriga-) ;  reti-arius,  a 
net-fighter  (reti-);  ror-arius,  a  light-armed  soldier-,  sext-arius,  a  pint, 
a  sixth  of  a  congius  (sexto-) ;  tabul-arius,  a  registrar  (tabula-) ; 
tabell-arius,  a  letter-carrier  (tabella-) ;  tolut-arius  (Sen.),  a  trotter 
(cf.  tolutim,  §  534);  tri-arius,  a  soldier  of  the  third  line  (tri-);  vic- 
arius,  a  deputy  (vici-) ;  and  others. 

{fi)  Feminine:  aren-arise  (pi.),  j«;z4^/Yj  (arena-);  argent-aria, 
a  bank,  a  silnjer  mine  (argento-) ;  calv-aria,  a  skull  (calvo-,  bald') ; 
ferr-arise  (pi.)?  ironworks  (ferro-);  sulpiir-aria,  a  sulphur  pit 
(sulpur-). 

So  as  names  of  plays  (cf.  Ritschl.  Parerg.  Plaut.  p.  140);  e.g. 
by  Plautus:  Asin-aria  (sc.  fabula),  of  an  ass  (asino-);  Auliil-aria, 
of  a  pottle  (aulula-);  Cistell-aria,  of  a  casket  (cistella-);  Friv61-aria, 
of  cracked  crockery]  (friv61o-,  cf.  Fest.  p.  90,  MiilL);  MosteU-aria, 
of  a  ghost  (mostello-,  from  monstro-) ;  Nerv61-aria,  of  a  little 
thong  (nervSlo-) ;  Vidul-aria,  of  a  portmanteau  (vidulo-).  By  Naevius, 
Coroll-aria,  Tunicul-aria  (tilnicula-) ;  by  Nonius,  GaUinaria,  Ta- 
bellaria,  Tog^laria;  by  Pomponius,  Sarcularia. 

{c)  Neuter :  ser-arium,  the  treasury  (ses-) ;  sestu-arlum,  a  tidal 
bay   (asstu-) ;    armament-arium,   an  arsenal   (armamento-) ;   arm- 
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arium,  a  cupboard  (arma) ;  avi-arium,  an  anjiary  (avi-) ;  bell-aria 
(Varr.),  pastry  (bello-?);  bo-arium  (sc.  forum),  the  cattle-market 
(b6v-);  cer-arium,  a  fee  for  sealing  (cera-);  cib-aria  (pi.)?  pronjisions 
(cibo-);  cSlumb-armm,  a  donjecot^  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  (cdlumba-) ; 
column-arium,  a  tax  on  pillars  (c61unina-);  congi-arium,  a  quart- 
largess  (congiiis  =  5-76  pints);  di-arium,  daily  allo^joance  (die-); 
don-arium,  a  temple.,  an  offering  (dono-);  emiss-arium,  an  outlet 
(emisso-) ;  frigid-arium,  the  cooling-place  (frigida-,  sc.  aqua) ;  fustu- 
arium,  a  cudgelling  (fusti-,  cf.  §  405);  gran-aria  (pi.),  granaries 
(grano-);  kalend-arium,  an  account-book  (kalenda-);  mort-arium, 
a  mortar  (morti-?);  pom-arium,  an  orchard  (vomo-) '^  pulment-aria 
(pL),  condiments,  relish  (pulmento-);  sacr-arium,  a  shrine  (sacro-); 
sal-arium,  salt-money,  salary  (sal-);  sol-arium,  a  sun-dial  (sol-); 
s61-arium  (Dig.),  ground-rent  (solo-);  sM-arium,  a  to^wel  (suda-re, 
to  s^eat) ;  tabill-ariuni,  a  registry  (tabula-) ;  virid-arium  (or  viridi- 
arium),  a  shrubbery  (viridi-);  viv-arium,  a  preser've,  e.g.  a  fishpond 
(vivo-). 

~.  ^I'^?  V  j  i.e.  -io  appended  to  personal  names  in  -tor  (or-sor§9o8).  543 
(^-sor-ioj  \   Some  appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  supine 
stem,  or  past  participle: 

I.     Adjectives: 

accftsa-tor-ius,  of  an  accuser;  alea-tor-ius,  of  a  gamester;  3,ma- 
tor-ius,  amatory;  ambula-torius  (Plin.),  moveable;  bella-tor-ius,  of 
a  tvarrior;  cen-sor-ius,  of  a  ceyisor;  circula-tor-ius  (Quint.),  of  a 
mouTitebank;  damna-tor-ius,  damnatory;  declama-tor-ius,  declama- 
tory; decre-tor-ius  (post- Aug.),  decisive  (decreto-);  defunc-torius 
(post-Aug.),  slight,  cursory;  dicta-tor-ius,  of  a  dictator;  explora- 
tor-ius  (Suet.),  of  a  scout;  gesta-tor-ius  (Suet.),  for  carrying;  gla- 
dia-tor-ius,  of  a  gladiator;  imp6ra-tor-ius,  of  a  general;  lu-sor-ius 
(post-Aug.),  for  playing  (Msu-?);  mes-sor-ius,  of  a  reaper;  mSri- 
torius,  for  hire  (merito-);  nUga-tor-ius,  trifling;  objurga-tor-ius, 
reproachful;  6ra-tor-ius,  of  an  orator;  pas-tor-ius  (Oy.),  of  a  shep- 
herd; perfu-sor-ius  (post-Aug.),  superfcial;  ■pisca.-toT-ius,  of  a  fisher- 
man; pis-tor-ius  (Gels.,  Plin.),  of  a  baker;  p6-torius  (Plin.),  for 
drinking  (potu-);  praecur-sor  ius  (Plin.  Ep?),  as  a  forerunner; 
prseda-tor-ius,  predatory;  pra3dia-tor-ius,  of  purchasers  of  estates 
sold  by  auction;  profes-sor-ius  (Tac),  of  a  professor;  pugna-tor-ius 
(post-Aug.),  of  a  combatant;  quses-tor-ius,  of  a  quastor;  rdctip6ra- 
tor-ius,  of  recovery-commissioners ;  salta-tor-ius,  of  dancers ;  scrip- 
tor-ius,  of  'writers ;  sgna-tor-ius,  of  a  senator ;  spgcula-tor-ius,  of 
scouts;  sva-sor-ius  (post-Aug.),  persuasive;  sH-tor-ius,  of  a  shoe- 
maker; vgtera-tor-ius,  of  an  old  practitioner ;  and  others. 

a.  Substantives:  {a)  feminine:  Agitatoria  (sc.  fabula),  name 
of  a  play  by  Nsevius,  of  a  driver  (agitator-);  vorsoria,  a  turn 
(only  in  Plautus  'cape  vorsoriam'). 
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Neuter:  aud-itor-ium,  a  lecture-room ;  adjU-tor-ium  (post-Aug.), 
assistance;  cena-toria  (pi.),  dinner  dress;  condi-tor-ium,  a  store- 
house; devor-sor-imn,  an  inn;  dirib-itor-imn,  a  ballot-distributing 
place;  portoriuin,  a  toll  (harbour  or  gate  toll?  portu-,  porta-); 
prae-tor-ium,  the  generaTs  tent;  promunt-or-ium  (promuntilriimi, 
Fleck.),  a  headland  (prominere?);  rSposi-tor-ium,  a  dumbqjjaiter ; 
secia-sorium  (Varr.),  a  place  of  retreat  (secluso-);  tec-tor-imn, 
plaster  of  qvalls  (tecto-) ;  tentor-imn,  a  tent  (tento-) ;  territorium, 
a  territory  (terr-ere?  i.e.  a  place  from  ^hich  people  are  nvarned  off^. 

-eio  plebeius,   of  the  commons   (plebe-).     For  proper  names 

see  §951. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -iaco,   §   775;   -iensi,  §  815;  -iano, 
§832;  -ieno,  §  837;  -ion,  -cion,  -tion  (-sion),  §  85a — 854. 


iii.     Proper  names  fjuith  stems  ending  in  -io.  944 

A  vast  number  of  Roman  names  have  stems  ending  in  -io.  They 
are  properly  adjectives,  and  the  suffix  -io  is  probably  the  same^  as 
the  genitival  suffix  seen  in  illius  (illo-ius),  cuius  (quo-ius ;  also  used 
as  adjective,  §  379),  SiC?-  Thus  Claud-ius  is  of  Lame,  i.e.  (often) 
Lame's  son  (comp.  John  Williams  =  William'' s  John). 

Most  of  these  names  are  c/<2«-names,  i.e.  nomina  in  the  strict 
sense.     Some  are  prsenomina.    (These  have  here  '  prasn.'  appended). 

The  names  are  selected  principally  from  those  occurring  in  the 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vol.  I.,  especially  in  the  Fasti.  Few  are  post- 
Augustan  only.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is  marked  only  when 
distinct  authority  for  it,  either  from  poetry  or  Greek  transcription, 
has  been  found. 

p-io  Ampius;  Appius  (praen.) ;  Oppius;  Papius;  Pilpius;  Ulpius.  945 

b-io  Albius  (albo-  <white') ;  Bsebius;  Fabius  (faba-,  bean) ;  Vibius. 

m-io  Menimius ;  Mummius ;  Opimius  (dpimo-,  fat) ;  Postiiinius 

(postilmo-  last)\  Septimius  (septimo-,  se'venth). 

v-io  Bavius ;  Flavius  (flavo-  yellow) ;    Fulvius  (fulvo-  tanvny) ; 

Gavius  (probably  same  as  Gains:  comp.  gau-dium,  yavpo^, 
yaieiv) ;    Helvius  (lielvo-  yellow) ;  livius  (comp.  livere, 

^  Key,  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  for  J  856,  p.  239. 
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to  be  blue) ;  Msevius ;  Nsevius  (nsevo-  <ivart) ;  Ndvius 
(nSvo-,  new)]  Octavius (octavo-,  «?/§->6/^),  Pacuvius;  Salvius 
(salvo-  safe);  Servius,  praen.  (servo-,  sla've);  Silvius 
(silva-,  a  wood)  ;  Vitruvius. 

f-io  Alfius;  FHfius. 

c-io  Accius  1 ;  Anicius ;  Apicius ;  Csedicius ;  Cincius ;  Comif  icius  946 

horn  maker?  (comu-  fac6re) ;  D§cius;  Fabricius  (fabro-, 
workman) ;  Genucius;  Lareius;  Liicius,  prasn.  (Inc-,  light?) -^  Maccius 
(macco-,  buffoo7i) ;  Marcius  (Marco-) ;  Minucius ;  Mucius ;  Numicius ; 
Plancius  (Planco-);  Poblicivs  (puWico-);  Porcius  (porco-,  pig)\ 
Roscius;  Tuccius  (Tucca-) ;  Sulpicius;  Vinicius. 

g-io  Magius  ;  Sergius  ;  Valgius  (valgo-,  bowlegged). 

t-io  Aetoutius ;  Antistius  (antistgt-,;!)r/Vj/) ;  Arruntius;  Attius^-  947 

Catius  (cato-,  sharp) ;  Cluentius  (cluenti-  client) ;  Curi- 
atius;  Curtius  (curto-,  dipt)]  Digitius  (digito-  finger)]  Domitms 
(ddmito-,  tam.ed)]  Egnatius;  Gratius  (grsito-,  pleasing)]  Hdratius; 
Hirtius  (Mrto-,  shaggy)]  Hostius;  Instantius  (instanti-,  urgent)]- 
Juventius  QiXyen-,  young)]  LUcretius ;  Lutatius;  Matius;  Mfinatius; 
Nautius  (nauta-,  sailor) ;  Plautius  or  Plotius  (plauto-,  JIat) ;  Pon- 
tius (for  Pomptius?  cf,  §  951);  Pdtitius  (pdtito-,  won)]  Proper- 
tius ;  Qvinctius  (qvincto-,  Jiftb) ;  Sallustius ;  Scaptius  ;  Sentius  ; 
Sextius  or  Sestius  (sexto-  sixth)  ;  Statius ;  Terentius ;  Titius  (fTito-) ; 
TrSbatius;   Vegetius  (vegeto-,  acti've)]  Vettius. 

d-io  Aufidius ;  Calidius  (calido-,  hot) ;  Canidia  (cano-,  hoary)  ; 

Claudius  or  Clodius  (claudo-,  lame) ;  Considius  (Conso-) ; 
Cordius  (cord-,  heart) ;  Falcidius  (falci-,  reapi?ig-hook) ;  Fufidius 
(Fufio-?);  Helvidius  (helvo-,  yellow)]  Nigidius;  Ovidius  (6vi-, 
sheep?)]  Pgdius  (pgd-, /oo/")  ;  Ventidius  (vento-,  wind?);  Vettidius; 
Vibidius. 

n-io  Afranius  ;  Annius    (anno-,  year  ?)  ;  Antonius ;  Apronius  ;  948 

Asinius  (asino-,  ass) ;  Autronius  ;  Calpumius  ;  Caninius ; 
Canius  ;  Cilnius  ;  Cominius  ;  Coponius  (copon-,  inn-keeper  ?)  ;  Cos- 
conius;  Cossinius  (cosso-.  wrinkled])]  Ennius ;  Fannius;  Feronia,  an 
Italian  goddess ;  Flaminius  (flam§n-,  priest)  ]  Fundanius ;  Fumius 
(fumo-,  o'ven)]  Gabinius;  Geganius;  Herennius  (bered-,  heir]  comp. 
mercennarius) ;  Junius  (juv§n-,  young)]  Lgmonia,  a  tribe;  Licinius 
(licino-,  curled  upwards) ;  Maenius ;  Magulnius ;  Manius,  prasn. 
(mani-,  morning) ;  MSnenius ;  Nonius  (nono-,  ninth) ;  Papinius ;  P6- 
tronius  (petron-,  rustic])]  Plinius;  Pomponius;  Pupinia,  a  tribe; 
Scribonius;   Sempronius;    Sicinius;    Sinnius;    Stertinius   (stert6re, 

1  The  poet's  name  is  written  both  Attius  and  Accius.     In  Greek 
"Attlos  oiily  is  found. 
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snore  ?)  ;  Svetonius ;  Tarqvinius ;  Titinius ;  Tr6boniu6 ;  Vatinius  ; 
Verginius;  Vinius  (vino-,  luinel)]  Vipsanius;  VSconius;  Voltinia, 
a  tribe;  Volunmius. 

1-io  Acilius ;    ^lius ;   ^milius  (semulo-,   rh'al) ;   Aquilius  or  949 

Aquillius  (aqvila-?,  eagle)]  Arelius;  Aurelius;  Caecilius; 
Csemilia,  a  tribe ;  Carvillius ;  Cascellius ;  Ccelius ;  Cornelius ;  DuIliVas 
or  Duellius  (duello-,  <war)]  Gellius ;  Hostilius  (hosti-,  enemy}) -^ 
Jillius ;  Lselius ;  Loliius ;  LUcilius  (Lileio-  ?)  ;  Maelius ;  Mamilius ; 
Manillus  (Manio-);  Manlius;  Orbilius;  OtacHius;  Petilius  or  Petil- 
lius;  Pcetelius;  PoUia,  a  tribe;  Pompilius;  Popilius  or  PSpillius 
(pdpillo-,  people);  PuWius,  prasn.  (pdpulo-,  people) \  Publilius  (Pu'o- 
lio-);  Qvinctilius;  Romilius  (Romulo-);  Rupilius;  Rutilius;  Ser- 
vilius ;  Sertilius  (sexto-) ;  Silius  (silo-,  flatnosed) ;  Statilius  (Statio-) ; 
Tigellius ;  Trgbellius ;  Tullius  (TuUo-) ;  Turpilius  (turpi-,  foul) ; 
Vergilius;  VilUus;  ViteHius  (viteUo-,  egg-yolk). 

r-io  Arrlus;    CHrius;   FOrius  (ftir-  thief})]   Galeria,  a  tribe;  050 

Hatgrius;  Libgrius;  Ligarius;  Mamurius  (Ov.)  or  Ma- 
murius  (Prop.)  ;  Marius  (ni§ji-,  sea) ;  Massurius  (Masurius,  Pers.) ; 
Mercililus;  N§rius;  Numgrius  (prsen.);  Ntimitorius;  Papirius;  Pina- 
rius ;  Plsetorius ;  Rabirius  (rabie-?  madness) ;  Rubrius  (nibro-,  red) ; 
Sertorius;  Spxlrius,  prasn.  illegitimate;  Stabgrius;  Tiberius,  prasn. 
(Tib§ri-,  the  Tiber) \  Titurius;  Valerius;  Varius,  spotted;  Verrius 
(verri-  a  boar) ;  V6turius. 

s-io  Casius    (bluish  grey}    or    from   cseso-,    slain})]    Cassius 

(casso-,  empty) ;  Hortensius  (Lorto-,  garden) ;  Persius 
(Persa-,  Persian)]  Sdsius, 

a-io  Gains   (comp.   Gavins)  prasn,;   Mains    {increasing^  froiri 

mag-,  §  129,  ^d)]  Stains. 

e-io  Appnleins  (Appulo-,  ApuUan  ?) ;  Ateins ;  Cannleins  ;  Con-  951 

suleins;  Cocceins;  Ponteius;  Lucceius;  Pompeins  (comp. 
pomptis  =  qvinqve,  §  118,  2);  Rabuleins  (rabula-,  petti-r 
fogger)',  Sanfeiug;  S^ins;  Velleius;  Vennleins;  Volteius, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
VERB-STEMS. 


Simple  verbs  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  952 
are  formed : 

(i)  by  union  of  a  root  directly  w^ith  the  suffixes  of  inflexion : 

(2)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  root  : 

(3)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  noun-stem : 

(4)  by  the  addition  of  a  special  derivative-suffix  (as  vi^ell  as  a 
verbal  stem-suffix)  to  a  root. 

Those  verbs  whose  precise  origin  is  obscure  may  be  presumed 
to  belong  really  to  one  of  these  classes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  what  are  probably  the  953 
oldest  verbs  in  the  language.     Manv  of  these  verbs  exhibit,  when 
the  inflexional  suffixes  are  stripped  off,  a  form  different  from  what 
we  may   imagine   to   be  the   simple   root.     Such    differences    are 
partly  due  to  modifications,  either  in  fact  (e.  g.  vind-efe,  vic-tum), 

or  in  origin  (e.  g.  jung-ere,  from  root  jug-),  belonging  to  the 
present  stem  only,  and  therefore  in  the  sphere  of  inflexion  rather 
than  of  derivation :  and  partly  due  to  early  modifications  of  the 
root  in  order  to  suit  a  different  shade  or  turn  of  the  radical  concep- 
tion (comp,  verr-ere  with  vert-ere).  In  some  cases  the  apparent 
root  may  conceal  a  compound  or  derivative  origin. 

2.  The  second  class  contains  verbs  with  each  of  the  stem 
suffixes,  e.g.  amare,  cubare;  argu-ere,  minu-ere;  tenere,  carere; 
v§nire,  fgrire.  In  some  cases  the  stem-suffix  is  constant  in  all  parts 
of  the  verb*  in  others  it  is  confined  to  the  present  tense.  This  in- 
constancy may  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  the  stem- 
suffix  was  originally  a  tense-suffix  only,  or  that  its  use  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth,  and  therefore  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  its  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  e  verbs,  the  e  is  constant  only 
where  it  is  radical. 
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3.  The  third  class  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  a  verbs 
and  a  considerable  number  of  e  verbs.  In  some  cases  the  noun 
from  v^hich  the  verb  might  naturally  be  derived  is  not  found,  but 
the  verb  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others. 

4.  The  fourth  class  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  unless  the 
frequentative  verbs  (§§  964—966)  be  referred  to  it  and  not  to  the 
third  class.  The  other  verbs  w^ith  derivative  suffixes  named  below 
(§§  962,  963,  967 — 969)  may  probably  be  considered  as  presuming 
noun-stems  as  their  origin.  The  suffix  sc  (§  978)  is  more  properly 
an  inflexional  than  a  derivative  suffix. 


The  following  lists  contain  chiefly  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  954 
classes,  and  those  verbs  of  the  second  class  in  which  the  stem-suffix 
is  constant.  The  other  verbs  of  the  second  class  (with  some  excep- 
tions, chiefly  of  i  verbs)  and  the  verbs  of  the  first  class  are  omitted 
here,  being  already  enumerated  in  Book  II.  Ghap.  xxx.  (also  in 
XXI.  and  XXIII.). 

The  verbs  will  be  arranged  here  under  their  stem-suffixes  (not  in 
the  above-named  classes). 

i.     Verbs  with  -a  stems.  955 

(1)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems : 

ancillari,  be  a  handmaid;  animare,  Jill  'with  breath;  aquari, 
fetch  water;  buUare  (also  bullire),  bubble;  calunmiari,  bring  false 
charges;  caviUaii,  jest;  causari,  gi've  as  a  reason;  cenare,  sup; 
centuriare,  di'vide  into  centuries;  c6mare,  furnish  'with  hair  (only 
in  participles);  convlvari,  banquet  with  others;  copiilare,  unite; 
coronare,  crown ;  culpare,  blame ;  curare,  take  charge  of;  diflfamare, 
spread  abroad  (fama) ;  effeminare,  make  thoroughly  'womanish ; 
epulari,  feast ;  fabricare,  fashion ;  fabulari,  con'verse ;  feriari,  keep 
holiday;  figurare,  form;  fiammare,  blaze;  fonnare,  mould;  formi- 
care,  creep  like  ants  ;  fortunare,  bless ;  fugare,  put  to  flight ;  fii- 
riare,  dri've  mad;  gemmare,  bud;  gloriari,  boast;  infitiari, 
equivocate;  insidiari,  put  an  ambush;  lacrimare,  weep;  librare, 
balance ;  llneare,  make  straight ;  limare,  to  file ;  luxiiriare,  be  rank ; 
lirare,  plough-in  seed;  maclimari,  contri-ve ;  maculare,  spot;  mat6- 
riari,  fell  wood;  metari,  measure ;  minari,  threaten ;  morari,  delay ; 
multare,7f;^d',  punish;  nauseare,  be  sea-sick;  notare,  mark;  niigari, 
trifle;  nundinari,  attend  market,  traffic;  oblitterare,  couer  with 
letters,  obliterate;  occare,  hoe;  dpSrari,  be  busy;  plantare,  plant; 
prsedari,  make  booty ;  pugnare,  fight ;  quadrare,  make^  or  be^  square ; 
rimari,  root  out,  search  (rima,  chink^ ;  rixari,  quarrel;  rotare, 
<wheel;    rtigare,    'wrinkle j    saginare,   fatten;    scintillare,    sparkle; 
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sciirrari,  flay  the  buffoon ;  sp§culari,  spy  out  (spgcula,  ^watch  toqver) ; 
spicare  (PXin.~)^  furnish  ^th  ears  of  corn;  sipuiasire,  foam ;  stillare, 
drop ;  stipulari,  make  a  bargain  (from  stipula,  a  stra^w  ?  or  from 
diminutive  of  stips,  flr6/;2?);  Xer^X>TBxe,bore;  tricsixi,  p/ay  tricks ;  trtl- 
tinari,  qjjeigh ;  turbare,  disturb;  umbrare,  o-vershadow ;  undare, 
s^ivell^  ^wave ;  and  others. 

(2)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems :  956 
glaciare,  turn  to  ice ;  mSridiare  (also  dep.),  take  a  noon-day  meal. 

(3)  from  nouns  v^^ith  -0  stems  ;  {a)  from  substantives  :  957 

acervare,  pile  up  (acervus);  adultgrare,  pollute  (adulter);  sesti- 
vare,  pass    the   summer   (sestiva,   pi.   summer  quarters')  \  arbitrari, 
form  a  judgment  (arbiter,  judge)  ;  architectari,  build  (arcHitectus) ; 
argHmentari,  adduce  /roo/ (argfimentum) ;  armare,  arm  (arma  pi.);       : 
auxiliari,  help  (auxilium);  baccliari,   celebrate  Bacchic  rites ^  re'vel ; 
bajiilare  carry  a  burden  (bajulns,  porter) ;  basiare,  kiss  (basium)  ; 
bellare,    ^ar   (bellum) ;    cacMnnare,   laugh   (cadiinnus) ;    cselare, 
grange  (caelum,  a  burin)  \   calceare  (calciare),  shoe  (calceus);  can- 
cellare   (post-Aug.);    lattice.,  cross  through  (cancelli,  pL);     capis- 
trare,  halter    (capistrum) ;  carbunctllare    (Plin.),  haue  a  carbuncle 
(earbunculus) ;  circinari,  round  (circinus,  pair  of  compasses)  ;  circii- 
lari,  form  a  group  (circulus) ;  conciliare,  unite  (concilium) ;  consiliari, 
form  plans  (consilium) ;  conviciari,  rail  (convicium) ;  colare,  filter 
(colum);    cribrare,    sift   (cribrum);    cilmulare,  j:>i/^   up  (cumMus); 
cuneare,  ^vedge  (ctineus) ;  damnare,  condemn  (damnum,  loss) ;  digla- 
diari,  fight  it   out   (gladius);    d6mina,ri,    rule   (ddminus);  donare, 
grants  make  a  grant  tq  (donum) ;  eniendare,  tak§  out  faults  (mendum) ; 
famulari,  be  a  j^rT-^w/  (famulus);  fej-mentare,  cause  to  ferment  (fer- 
mentum);   fiagella,re,    ^hip  (flageUum);    frena<re,  bridle  (frenum); 
frumeetari,  get   §orn   (fnimentiim) ;    mcare,    dye  (fdcus);  fumare, 
smoke   (ftiiiius);    fundare,    establish   (fundus,   bottom)]    gubemare, 
steer   (guberna   pi);  jdcari,  joke   (j6cus);  jiigare,  yoke   (jugum); 
jugulare,  cut  the  throat  (jilgulum) ;  lamentari,  lament  (lamenta,  n. 
pi);    laniare,    hutcher   (lanius);    laqveare   (not  prs-Aug.),  snare 
(laqveus);    lignari,  collect  <wood  (lignum);    IScare,  place  (Idcus); 
lucrari,   make  gains  (lucrum);  lustrare,  purify.,  sur-vey  (lustrum); 
macgrare,  steep  (macer) ;  ministrare,  attend   (minister) ;  modularl, 
measure  (modulus);    monstrare,  shgnv   (monstrum);    nSgotiari,   do 
business   (n^gotium);    npdare,    knot  (nodus);  numerare,  count  (nti- 
mSrus);    nuntiare,   announce   (uuntius);    osculari,  kiss  (oscHlum); 
otiari,    ha^ve   leisure    (ptium) ;    pabulari,  collect  fodder  (pabulum) ; 
palpare,  stroke  (palpum) ;  pampinare,  trim  'vines  (pampinus,  a  vine 
tendril)]  pastinare,  dib.ble  (pastinum);  pdpiilare  (also-ari),  de-vastate 
(pdpulus?);    prceliaxi,  battle   (proelium);    prdcare   (rare),  demand 
(procus) ;  radiare,  shoot  forth  rays  (radius) ;  regnare,  reign  (regnum) ; 
j-Spudiare,  reject  (rgpudium) ;  scrfltari,  search  {examine  into  heaps 
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of  old  stuff}  scruta  pi.) ;  servare,  take  care  of  (servns) ;  sibilare, 
hiss  (sibilus);  signare,  stamp  (signum);  somniare,  dream  (som- 
nium) ;  sdnare,  sound  (sonus) ;  spatiari,  nvalk  about  (spatiuin) ; 
spdliare,  despoil  (spSlium)  ;  stabulari,  stable.,  roost  (stabiilum) ; 
stlmulare  prick  (stimulus)  ;  stoinachari,  be  irritated  (stdmaclius) ; 
stuprari,  debauch  (stuprum);  svaviare,  hiss  (svavium);  sulcare, 
furrovj  (sulcus) ;  silsurrare,  whisper  (silsurrus) ;  terminare,  set  bounds 
to  (terminus) ;  triumpliare,  triumph  (triumphus) ;  tumulare  co-ver 
<zvith  a  mound  (tumulus);  vallare,  surround  'with  a  rampart  (val- 
lum) ,•  velare,  njeil  (velum) ;  ventilare,  make  a  small  breeze  (ven- 
tulus) ;  vilicare,  to  be  a  farm  steward  (vilicus) ;  vitiare,  spoil 
(-s^tium) ;  volgare,  publish  (volgus) ;  and  others. 

{h)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems : 

semillari,  ri'ual;  seqvare,  k'vel;  alienare,  alienate;  altemare,  do  958 
by  turns;  antiquare,  reject  a  bill;  apricari,  bask  in  the  sun;  aspgrare, 
roughen  (asper) ;  averruncare,  auert;  csecare,  blind;  cavare,  make 
hollow} ;  clarare,  7nake  illustrious ;  commddare,  make  ser'viceable ; 
continuare,  join;  coruscare,  quiaier;  crispare,  curl;  cunctari,  delay; 
cuivare,  bend;  curtare,  dock;  densare,  thicken;  depravare,  distort 
(pravo-);  desolare,  render  desolate  (solo-);  dignari,  think  worthy; 
dilatare,  spread  (lato-);  diirare,  harden;  explauare,  make  plain; 
fecundare(Verg.),  make  fruitful ;  festinare,  hasten;  firmare,  strength- 
en; fCB^dcce^  dirty;  tViRestaxe,f II  with  death;  fuscare,  darken;  g6mi- 
nare,  double;  gratari,  show  pleasure;  Mbernare,  winter ;  hilarare, 
cheer;  hdnestare,  compliment;  ignorare,  ignore  (igiuznis);  incestare, 
defile;  infestare,  attack;  iufirmare,  wieaken;  inqvletare,  disquiet;  intfe- 
grare,  renew  (integer) ;  iterare,  repeat  (comp. iterum, adv.);  lacerare, 
/^flr(lacer);  Isetari,  rejoice;  leetificare,  make  glad;  lassare,  weary; 
laxare,  loosen ;  libgrare,  free  (liber) ;  maturare,  ripen ;  m6dicari, 
(also -are)  heal;  mendicari,  beg;  mirari,  <wonder  at;  mIsSrari,  de- 
plore (miser,  w)retched) ;  mutilare,  lop ;  mUtuari,  borrow ;  n6vare» 
renew;  nMare,  make  bare;  obliquare,  turn  aside;  obscilrare,  darken; 
dpinari,  to  think  (comp.  nee  opinus) ;  orbare,  berewve;  pacificare, 
pacify;  pandare,  bend,  curiae;  perggrinari,  tra-vel;  perpStuare  (rare), 
perpetuate;  piare,  appease;  pigrare  (Lucr.),  pigrari  (Cic),  to  be 
lazy  (piger) ;  privare,  depri've  (privus,  single) ;  prdbare,  test.,  show  to 
be  good;  V'^bfdoa.dJiQ.profane;  prosperare,  make  prosperous ;  prdpin- 
quare,  approach;  publicare,  make  public;  quadrtiplari,  be  an  informer 
(Y\t.  get  fourfold  penalty);  reciprocare,  mo've  to  and  fro;  rusticari, 
live  in  the  country;  rWilare,  make  or  be  red;  sacrare,  consecrate 
(sacer);  sanare,  heal;  sattirare,  glut  (satur);  sauciare,  wound; 
s6cundare,  favour ;  s6renare,  clear  up ;  ass6verare,  assert  strongly  ; 
•peisiSiveTSixe, persist;  siccare,  dry;  sbciaxe,  ally ;  s61idare,  make  solid; 
soUicitare,  harass;  spissare,  make  thick;  sdp&rare,  overcome;  sH- 
pinare,  bend  upwards;  tardare,  delay;  tranqvillare,  calm;  tr6pi- 

24 
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dare,  hurry;  truncare,  lop;  vacuare,  empty;  vagari,  stroll  about; 
variare,  di-versify;  vastare,  lay  q.vaste;  verecundari,  feel  bashful; 
umectare,  moisten;  and  othei's. 

(4)  From  substantives  vv^ith  -u  stems :  cs. 

sestuare,  be  hot^  surge;  arcuare,  bend  like  a  bo^w;  fluctuare  (also 
depon.),  undulate^  ^va'ver;  sinuare,  cur've;  tumultuare  (also  depon.), 
make  a  bustle. 

(5)  From  nouns  with  -i  stems :  go. 

antestari  (for  ante-testari),  call  <iuitnesses  preliminarily  (testi-) ; 
calcare,  trample  (calx,  heel) ;  celebrare,  frequent  (cglgber) ;  c61erare, 
hasten  (celer) ;  comparare,  match  (par :  besides  the  compound  of 
parare) ;  concordare,  agree  (concors) ;  ditare,  enrich  (dis) ;  dotare, 
doqver  (dos) ;  duplicare,  double  (duplex)  ;  exstirpare,  root  out  (stirps) ; 
fraudare,  cheat  (fraus) ;  fr^CLventare,  resort  to  (frecLvens) ;  gravare, 
burden  (gravis) ;  Ii6to6tare,  blunt  (ligbes) ;  interpdlare,  furbish  up 
(interpolis) ;  16vare,  lighten  (16vis) ;  memorare,  relate  (memor) ; 
mercari,  traffic  (merx);  pacare,  appease  (pax);  parentare,  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  a  parent  ?  (parens) ;  piscari,  fish  (piscis) ;  prsecipitare, 
hurl  down  (prseceps) ;  prdpagare,  propagate  (propages) ;  qniritare, 
cry  in  fear  {declare  oneself  a  citizen  ?  Quirls) ;  reprsesentare,  exhibit., 
pay  at  once  (prsesens) ;  sedare,  settle  (sedes) ;  simulare,  pretend  (si- 
milis);  suffocare,  choke.,  hold  wider  throat  (fauces  pi.);  supplicare, 
supplicate  (supplex) ;  tgnuare,  make  thin  (tenuis) ;  testari,  call  wit- 
nesses (testis);  tristari  (Sen,),  be  sad;  contristare,  sadden  (tristis); 
turpare,  be  foul  (turpis) ;  viridare,  make  or  be  green  (viridis) ;  and 
some  others. 

(6)  From  nouns  Vv^th  consonant  stems :  9^'- 

agg§rare,  pile  up  (agger) ;  ari^tare,  butt  (aries) ;  auctionari,  hold 
an  auction  (auctio);  auctorare,  guaranty.,  hire  out  (auctor);  aucu- 
pari,  chase  after  (auceps) ;  augHrari,  augur  (augur) ;  auspicari,  take 
omens  (auspex);  cacuminare,  point  (cacumen);  cognominare,  sur- 
7iame  (cognomen);  colorare,  colour  (color);  contionari,  harangue 
(contio) ;  criminari,  bring  a  charge  (crimen) ;  cruc-i-are,  torture 
(crux,  a  cross) ;  dec5rare,  decorate  (d6cus) ;  discriminare,  distinguish 
(discrimen) ;  gqvitare,  ride  a  horse  (eqves) ;  examinare,  ^veigh  (ex- 
amen,  tongue  of  balance) ;  exheredare,  disinherit  (exheres) ;  exiilare, 
be  an  exile  (exul);  exiil)§rare,  o'verflo^v  (uber,  abundant)  \  fenerare 
(also  dep.),  lend  money  (fenus,  interest);  ferrHminare,  solder  (ferru- 
men);  frilticare  (also  dep.),  sprout  (frutex);  fulgurare,  lighten  (ful- 
gur) ;  fulminare,  hurl  thunderbolts  (fulmen)  ;  ffinerare,  inter  (fdnus); 
fflrari,  thie've  (fur);  generare,  beget  (genus);  germinare  (Plin.), 
bud  (germen);  glSmerare,  gather  into  a  ball  (gldmus);  glUtinare, 
glue  (gluten);  hiemare,  spend  winter  (Mems);  hdnorare,  honour 
(Iidnor) ;  hos^itari,  be  a  guest  (liospes) ;  imagmarl,  picture  to  oneself 
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(imago) ;  interprgtari,  interpret  (interprss) ;  jtidiGara,  judge  (judex) ; 
jurare,  s^vear  lit.  affirm  right  (jis)  ;  laborare,  labour  (labor) ;  lapi- 
dare,  stone  (lapis) ;  laudare,  praise  (laus)  ;  legare,  appoi?jt  formally 
(lex) ;  naancipare,  sell  (manceps) ;  marginare,  furnish  ^ith  a  rim 
(margo) ;  mxlitare,  ser-ve  as  a  soldier  (miles) ;  modSrare,  regulate 
(as  if  from  a  stem  modus- ;  comp.  modes-tus) ;  munSrare,  reward 
(munus) ;  murmurare,  murmur  (murmvir) ;  nominare,  name  (no- 
men)  ;  nfttricare,  suckle  (nutrix) ;  ddorare,  gi've  a  smelly  odorari, 
sceyit  out  (odor) ;  ominari,  forbode  (omen) ;  6n6rare,  burden  (dnus) ; 
operari,  'work  (opus) ;  orare,  speak  (6s,  mouth) ;  ordinare,  set  in 
order  (ordo) ;  pauperare,  make  poor  (pauper) ;  pignSrare,  pledge 
(pignus) ;  ponderare,  weigh  (pondus) ;  precari,  pray  (prex) ;  pulve- 
rare,  bestrew  with  dust  (pulvis);  rgcordari,  call  to  mind  (corn.); 
refrigerare,  make  cool  again  (frigus) ;  remigare,  row  (remex) ;  ro- 
borare,  strengthen  (robur) ;  rorare,  drop^  bedew  (ros) ;  rUminare 
(also  dep.),  chew  the  cud  (rumen);  salHtare,  greet  (saltls);  scg- 
lerare,  pollute  (scelus) ;  segrggare,  separate  (segrex) ;  seminare, 
sow  (semen);  sperare,  hope  (spes  §  340  n.) ;  stercorare,  dung  (ster- 
cus) ;  temperare,  proportion.,  forbear  (tempus) ;  vadarl,  bind  onjer  by 
bail  (vas) ;  vaporare,  steam  (vapor) ;  velitari,  skirmish  (veles) ; 
venerari,  ^worship  {regard  as  charming  ?  venus) ;  verbSrare,  beat 
(verbera  pi.) ;  verminare,  to  haue  wortns  (vermina  pi.) ;  vigilare, 
watch  (vigil);  ulcSrare,  ulcer  (ulcus);  vulnSrare,  wowid  (vulnus). 


-ica  albicare,  be  white  (albere) ;  candicare  (Plin.),  be  whitish  962 

(candere);  claudicare,  be  lame  (elaudgre);  fodicare,  dig 
frequently  (fSdere);  prsevaricari,  act  in  collusion  (varo-, 
crooked)]  YeUloaxe, pluck  (vellSre).     Comp,  §  768. 

-t-iga  castigare  chastise  (casto-) ;   fastigare,  bring  to  a  point ;  963 

fatigare,  tire  (comp.  aflFatim);  vestigare,  track.  (With 
this  suffix  comp.  vectigal). 

-ta  (-sa)     As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles :  usually  express-  964 

ino-  repeated  action,  or  attempt.  In  a  few  cases  the  simple 
verb  does  not  exist,  or  has  a  different  form  of  past  participle. 
(None  are  from  participles  in  -ato :  compare  §  965.) 

adjiltare,  help  (adjtivare) ;  adventare,  come  continually  (advenire); 
segTotare,  to  be  sick  (comp.  segro-);  affectare,  aim  at  (afficere); 
amplexari,  embrace  (amplecti) ;  aptare,  fit  (comp.  api-sc-i) ;  argil- 
tari,  prate  (argu6re) ;  artare,  compress  (arcere) ;  assentari,  flatter 
(comp.  assentire) ;  cantare,  sing  (can6re)  ;  captare,  catch  at  (capere); 
certare,  strive  (cemSre)  ;  cessare,  loiter  (cedere) ;  citare,  rouse  (ciere); 
cceptare,  begin  (coepere) ;  commentari,  debate  (comminisci) ;  conflic- 
tare,  fight  (confliggre)  ;  consultare,  deliberate  (consulSre) ;  crgpitare, 

24—2 
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rattle  (crepaxe) ;  cUbitare,  lie  frequently  (cubare) ;  cursare,  run  about 
(currere) ;  datare,  gi-ve  repeatedly  (dare) ;  defensare,  defend  (defen- 
d6re);  delectare,  delight  (delicere,  praa-Cic.) ;  dictare,  say  frequently 
(dicgre) ;  dissertare,  discuss  (disser6re) ;  doinitare,  tame  (ddmare) ; 
dormitare,  be  sleepy  (dormire);  dUctare,  lead  about  (dticere);  exer- 
citare,  exercise  (exercere) ;  fugitare,  flee  habitually  (fugere) ;  gestare, 
'wear  (gerfire) ;  grassari,  attack  (comp.  gradi) ;  gustare,  taste  (comp. 
yeueti/);  habitare,  dwell  in  (habere);  hortari,  exhort  (cf.  p.  237); 
itare,  go  frequently  (ire) ;  jactare,  toss^  boast  (jac6re) ;  lactare,  <ivheedle 
(lacere,  only  in  compounds);  lapsare,  stumble  (labi);  latitaxe,  lie 
hid  (latere) ;  mactare,  slaughter  (comp.  mactus,  as  if  from  maggre) ; 
mSritare,  use  to  earn  (mgrere) ;  mersare  (mertare,  old,  according  to 
Quint.),  dip  (merggre) ;  motare,  moue  about  (ni6vere) ;  mussare, 
mutter  (comp.  miittire,  ^vCeiv) ;  matare,  change  (comp.  radvere) ; 
natare,  swim  (nare,  §  644)  ;  nictare,  wink  (comp.  conivere) ;  nixari, 
stri've  (nxti);  nStare,  note  (noscere;  comp.  cognitus);  nfitare,  nod 
(nuere,  only  in  compounds) ;  occultare,  conceal  (occiilere) ;  ofFensare, 
strike  often ;  ostentare,  show  of  (ostendere) ;  pavitare,  shake  with 
fear  (pavere);  pensare,  weigh  (pendere);  placitare  (Plant,  once), 
use  to  please  (placere) ;  polllcitari,  make  o^vertures  (polliceri) ;  por- 
tare,  carry  (comp.  ivop-eveLv)  ;  potare,  drink  (potus) ;  prensare,  grasp 
(prendSre) ;  pressare,  press  (prSmgre) ;  pulsare  (piQtare,  old,  ac- 
cording to  Quintil.),  beat  (pellgre)  ;  putare,  prune ^ settle^  think  (putus); 
qvassare,  shake  (qvatSre) ;  raptare,  snatch  (rapgre) ;  reptare,  creep 
often  (repgre) ;  responsare,  atiswer  (respondere) ;  restitare,  stay  be- 
hind (restare) ;  ructare,  belch  (as  if  from  a  verb  ruggre ;  comp.  ruc- 
tus);  saltare,  dance  (salire);  scitari,  inquire  (scire);  sectaxi, follow 
(sgqvi,  secHtum);  spectare,  look  (spgcgre);  strepitare,  rustle  (strg- 
pgre);  temptare,  attempt;  X&rrlXsse^  frighten  (terrere);  tortare,  tor- 
ture (torqvere) ;  tractare,  handle  (trabgre) ;  tutari,  protect  (tueri) ; 
versare,  turn  about  (yertere) ;  vexare,  harass  (vgbgre,  vectuin) ; 
vSlutare,  roll  (volvgre) ;  vdmitaye,  vomit  often  (vdmgre). 

4ta  Usually  suffixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  96s 

of  another  verb ;    sometimes  the  i  may  be  part  of  the 
stem,  not  of  the  suffix. 

agitare,  shake  (afgg^-e) ;  cemtare,  dine  qften  (c^nare) ;  clamitare, 
shout  repeatedly  (cl^mare) ;  cogitare,  think  (coggre) ;  debilitare,  weaken 
(debili-,  adj.);  dubitare,  doubt  (dtlbio-;);  febr-ic-itare,  be  ill  of  a  fever 
(febri-.  comp.  febriculosus,  §  814);  flagitare,  demand;  fliiitare,  ^o<2^ 
(fiu^gre);  higtare  (^v^-C\c,)^  yawn  frequently  (Mare);  imitari,  imi- 
tate; iijapgritare,  command  (impgrare);  minitari,  threaten  repeatedly 
(minari) ;  mobilitare,  make  monjeable  (mobili-) ;  nggitare,  deny  repeat^ 
edly  (negate) ;  nobilitaxe,  make  famous  (nobili-) ;  nominitare  (Lucr.), 
name  (nominare) ;  noscitare,  recognize  (noscgre) ;  palpitare,  throb 
(palpate);  ppi!jtare  (Plaut),  make  preparations  (pirg^e);  pericU- 
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tari,  put  to  the  test  (perictilo-) ;  qvseritare,  seek  earnestly  (quser^re) ; 
qveritari,  complain  (qv^ri) ;  rSgitare,  ask  eagerly  (r6gare) ;  scisci- 
tari,  inquire  (sciscgre) ;  venditare,  offer  for  sale  (vendgre);  vdcitare, 
call  often  (vdcare);  v61itare,y?y  about  (vdlare).  Comp.  also  cr6pi- 
tare,  cilbitare,  ddmitare,  exercitare,  latitare,  mgritare,  pavitare, 
placitare,  pollicitari,  strSpitare,  territare,  vdmitare,  in  §  964. 

-tita(-sita)    i.e.  -ita  suffixed  to  same  stem  as  past  participles  or  :,66 
ordinary  frequentatives. 

actitare,  act  often  (agere) ;  cantitare,  sing  often  (can- 
tare)  ;  cursitare,  run  about  (cursare) ;  defensitare,  frequently  to  defend 
(defendSre) ;  dictitare,  say  repeatedly  (dictare) ;  ductitare,  lead  (due- 
tare)  ;  emptitare  (post- Aug.),  buy  up  (6m6re);  factitare,  do  fre- 
quently  (facgre) ;  gestitare,  be  ivont  to  carry  (ggstare) ;  lisesitare, 
hesitate  (liserere)  ;  lectitare,  fead  frequently  (16gSre) ;  mansitare,  stay 
(manere);  missitare,  send  repeatedly  (mittSre);  mussitare,  grumble 
(mussare) ;  pensitare,  ponder  (pendere) ;  pransitare,  lunch  (pran- 
dere);  lesvonsltSiTe,  give  frequent  opinions  (respondere) ;  scriptitare, 
(write  often  (scrilaSre) ;  unctitare,  anoint  often  (iuigv6re) ;  ventitare, 
come  repeatedly  (v6nire) ;  victitare,  li'ue  (vivgre) ;  visitare,  insit 
(videre,  visgre).  So  ilsitatus  (not  used  in  finite  verb,  except  by 
Gell.),  customary  (Uti). 

-cina         comp.  §  936.     Most  are  formed  from  stem  in  -on,  and  q'^? 
the  n  is  omitted. 

halucinari,  dream]  latrooinari,  practise  brigandage  (la- 
tron-) ;  lenocinari,  be  a  pander  (lenon-) ;  patrocinari,  be  a  patron 
(patrono-);  ratiocinari,  calculate  (ration-);  semiocinari,  con-verse 
(sermon-);  Y&ticmaxi,  foretell  (vati-). 


-61a 
-tila 
-ila 


I  Compare  the  nouns  with  suffix  -6I0,  &c.  (§§  856 — 867)  9^3 

I  and  the  verbs  in  §§  955 — 958. 


ej-ulare,  ivail,  cry  (eja-)  ;  gesti-culari,  gesticulate  (gestu-); 
grat-iilari  congratulate  (grato-,  pleasing)  \  dpi-tHlari,  assist  (dpi-); 
pos-ttilare,  demand  (comp.  poscgre);  sortoilare,  sip  (comp.  sorbere); 
strang-tilare,  strangle  (comp.  string-ere,  crrpayyeti^) ;  vapHlare,  be 
beaten;  violare,  use  force  to  (vi-);  vittilare,  sacrifice^  keep  holiday; 
uliilare,  hoqjol  (probably  a  reduplicated  haqxil). 

-iUa  cav-illari,  yVj^,   banter  (caviUa-);  conscrib-iUare  (Cat.),  969 

scribble  on  (scrib-gre) ;  focillare  (or  focilare),  cherish 
(f6co-  ?) ;  furc-illare,  prop  up  (furca-,  furciUa-)  ;  scint-iUare,  sparkle 
(scintilla-);  sflg-illare,  beat  black  and  blue;  tit-illare,  tickle;  v3,c- 
iUare,  <iv addle ^  hesitate  (vacca-,  a  co^jj). 
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Formed  from,  or  parallel  to,  other  verbs;  most  are  compounds:  970 
anticipare,  anticipate  (ante,  capg-re) ;  ap-  (com-)  -pellare,  ad- 
dress (peligre) ;  aspernari,  scorn^  spurn  (ab,  sperngre) ;  consternare, 
dismay  (consterngre) ;  dicare,  dedicate  (dlcSre) ;  educare,  bring  up, 
■  train  (edClcgre) ;  instigare,  goad  on  (in,  stingvgre) ;  labare,  slip 
(labi) ;  lavare,  ^ash  (lavgre) ;  liqvare,  melt  (liqvere  or  licivi,  be 
JJuid  or  clear~) ;  mandare,  commit^  entrust  (manu-,  dare) ;  nuncilpare 
(nomine  capSre?  cf.  §  997)  ;  occupare,  sei%e  (ob,  capSre)  ;  pipare  (cf. 
pipire),  chiip;  placare,  pacify  (placere,  be  pleasing)',  rScuperare,  re- 
cover (re,  capere) ;  sedare,  settle  (sgdere,  sit) ;  suspicari,  suspect 
(suspicgre). 

Miscellaneous:  chiefly  of  obscure  origin;  many  have  derivative  971 
suffixes  similar  to  noun-stems : 

adulari, yj^-Tuw  on-  sestimare,  esteem;  altercari,  •wrangle;  amare, 
love;  ampliare,  enlarge  (comp.  amplo-)  ;  s^rsjse,  plough ;  auscultare, 
listen  (comp.  auris,  ear)\  autumare,  affirm;  balare,  bleat;  beare, 
bless;  betare  (bitare),  go  (comp.  [iaiveLv)\  blatgrare,  bluster  (comp. 
balatro,  a  jester) ;  boare,  ciy  aloud  (comp.  ^oav) ;  cacare ;  calare, 
summon  (comp.  KoXelv)'^  caligare,  be  in  darkness;  castrare,  geld; 
celaxe.  conceal;  claxasixe.sbout;  ciinare,  bend;  com-,  eY-ollaxe, plunder ; 
conari,  endea'vour;  contaminare,  stain  (comp.  contag-ion-) ;  ergmare, 
burn;  creare,  create;  desidgrare,  desire;  dissipare,  dissipate;  dSlare, 
bew;  flagrare,  blaze  (comp.  flare,  (JyKeyeiv)]  formidare,  dread; 
fragrare,  emit  a  smell;  friare,  rub  (comp.  fricare);  frustrari,  cheat 
(frustra);  halare,  breathe;  heludiTi,  gormandize  (comp.  beluon-); 
Mare,  gape;  incSliare,  commence;  indagare,  trace  out  (indag-6n-) ; 
inqvinare,  defde  (comp.  c^no-,  mud)-,  instaurare,  reyiew  (comp. 
instar) ;  invitare,  in-vite;  irritare,  irritate;  jentare,  breakfast;  ju- 
vare,  assist;  latrare,  bark;  libare,  pour  out^  take  (comp.  libum, 
a  cake) ;  ligare,  bind;  litare,  make  a  fa'vourable  sacrifice;  luctari, 
struggle;  Iticubrare,  luork  by  lamplight;  luxare,  dislocate  (comp. 
Xo^osi  slanting)  \  m.a,ua.ve,  Jlo-zu ;  m§ditari,  meditate;  meare,  go  to 
and  fro;  migrare,  depart;  maginari,  dally;  narrare,  relate;  negare, 
deny  (nee);  ovBOUdJri^  purchase proinsions  (p-^oive'Lv) ]  optare,  choose; 
optHrare,  stop  up;  orna.re,  equip;  oscitare,  gape;  palari,  <wander; 
parare,  prepare;  patrare,  perform;  peccare,  sin;  pengtrare,  penetrate 
(comp.  pSnus,  store)  \  plorare,  cry  out;  prsestolari,  qjjait  for;  pro- 
mulgare,  announce^  publish;  propinare,  drink  healths  (TrpoTTLvetv); 
rigare,  water;  rogare,  ask;  nincare,  hoe;  screare  (Plaut.),  hawk, 
hem;  solari,  console;  spirare,  breathe  (spira-,  wreath])-,  stipare, 
cro-zvd;  sudare,  sweat;  suffragari,  use  a  potsherd]  -vote  (suffragimn) ; 
suppgditare,  supply;  taxare,  estimate;  tgmgrare,  defle  (comp.  te- 
mgre);  tittibare,  totter;  tdlgrare,  endure  (ttili,  toUere);  trucidare, 
butcher;  vacare,  be  eynpty;  venari,  hunt;  vibrare,  shake;  vituperare, 
bl^me;  vitare,  at'oid;  volare,^;  vorare,  de'vour- 
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ii.     Verbs  with  -u  stems: 

§,cuSre,  sharpen  (acus,  needle)  ;  in§tu§re,  fear  (mStus)  ;  mmu6re, 
lessen  (minus,  less) ;  statuere,  determine  (status,  position).  The 
verbs exuere,  j!b«2'  0/';  imbuere,  dip  in;  Yn^ys&XQ^put  on.,  are  apparently- 
derived  directly  from  the  prepositions  ex,  in  (acquiring  a  parasitical 
to  from  its  following  u),  and  indo,  the  old  form  of  in.  Other  verbs 
with  -u  stems  of  obscure  origin  are  named  in  §  684. 


iii.     Verbs  with  -e  stems:  973 

Three  only  have  more  than  one  syllable  before  the  -e;  viz.: 

mis§reri,  to  ha've pity;  dportere,  to  beho've;  paenitere,  to  repent. 

(i)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

83grere,  be  sick;  albere,  be  nvhite;  calvere,  be  bald;  canere,  be 
hoary;  clarere,  be  bright;  claudere,  be  lame;  densere,  be  thick., 
thicken;  flaccere,  be  flabby;  flavere,  be  yellonv ;  pigrere,  be  lazy;  sal- 
vere,  be  safe  (?  see  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.). 

(2)  From  substantives  with  -0  stems : 

callere,  to  ha've  a  thick  skin,  be  experienced  (callum);  mucere, 
be  mouldy  (milcus). 

(3)  From  nouns  with -i  stems : 

frondere,  ha've  boughs  (frons) ;  lactere,  ha've  milk  (lac) ;  sordere, 
be  dirty  (sordes  pi.) ;  tabere,  'waste  away  (tabes,  also  tabum). 

(4)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 
florere,  be  in  flower  (flos);  lucere,  be  light  (lux). 

For  other  verbs  with  -e  stems  see  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiii.  and 
xxx.     Many  appear  to  be  formed  directly  from  roots. 

iv.     Verbs  with  -i  stems:  974 

(i)     From  substantives  with  stems  in  -a  or  -0: 

buUire  (also  buUare),  bubble  (yiuYLd^)\  condlre,  pickle,  preser've 
(condus,  storekeeper) ;  metiri,  measure  (meta,  goal) ;  punire,  punish 
(poena) ;  servlre,  be  a  sla've,  ser-ve  (servus). 

(2)     From  adjectives  with -0  stems: 

blandiri,  coax;  ineptire,  be  foolish;  insanire,  be  insane;  largiri, 
give  bowitif ally ;  lascivire,  be  playful;  lippire,  ha've  sore  eyes ;  prsesa- 
SirQ,  foretell;  sasvire,  be  sa'vage;  superbire,  be  haughty. 
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(3)  From  nouns  with  -u  stems,  the  u  being  absorbed: 
gestire,  exult  (gestus,  a  gesture)-,  singultire,  hiccups  sob. 

(4)  From  nouns  with  -i  stems: 
audire,  hear  (auris,   ear;   for  the  interchange  of  r  and  d  cf. 

§160.  10);  dementire,  be  out  of  oyies  7nind  (mens);  dentire,  cut 
teeth  (dens);  effiitire,  pour  out  (futis,  qxtater-vessel^  according  to 
Varr.) ;  erudire,  instruct  (rudis,  a  fo'il\  or  rudis,  rough) ;  febrire, 
ha've  a  fever  (febris) ;  f inire,  put  an  end  to  (finis) ;  grandire,  make 
great  (grandis);  hostire,  hit'i  (hostis?);  inanire,  empty  (inanis); 
insignire,  mark  (insignis) ;  irretire,  ensnare  (rete) ;  lenire,  soften 
(lenis) ;  mentiri,  tell  lies  (ht.  inueiit ?  mens,  m'md) ;  moliri,  exert 
oneself  (moles) ;  mollire,  softe7i  (mollis) ;  mtinire,  fortify  (moenia, 
pi.);  partire  (usually  partiri),  part,  share  (pars);  potiri,  be  master 
of  (potis) ;  ravire,  make  oneself  hoarse  (ravis) ;  sitire,  thirst  (sitis); 
sortirl,  cast  lots  (sors) ;  st§,bilire,  establish  (stabilis) ;  tussire,  cough 
(tussis);  vestire,  clothe  (vestis). 

(5)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 

custodire,  keep  (custos);  q-x?^M\xq^  free  one'' s  foot  (pSs);  fiilgilrire 
(also  fulgurare),  lighten  (fulgur). 

(6)  Of  obscure  origin: 
amicire,  clothe;  §,pSrire,  open  (see  p6rio,  Book  II.  Chap,  xxx.); 

dormire,  sleep;  farcire,  stuff  (com^p.  cj)pay-,  (jypdara-^iv)  ]  fastidire, 
loathe;  fSrire,  strike;  fulcire,  prop  up;  gliltire,  s-ivallo^  (from  the 
sound);  haurire,  dra<w;  impetrire  (comp.  impetrare),  obtain,  esp. 
favourable  omens;  Ire,  go;  nUtrire,  nourish;  ordiri,  commence  (comp. 
ord-6n-) ;  6riri,  arise  (comp.  op-vv\ii) ;  pavire,  strike  (comp.  rraUiv) ; 
polire,  polish;  r§dimire,  bind;  salire,  leap  (comp.  aX-Xeadai) ;  san- 
cire,  safiction;  sirire,  ,60.?;  sentire,  feel;  sepelire,  bury;  sopire,  put 
to  sleep  (comp.  somnus);  suffire,  fumigate  (cf  §  99);  vSnire,  come; 
vincire,  bind. 

(7)  Verbs  expressive  of  sounds'^: 
barrire    (Fest.),    roar   of  elephant  (barrus,   elephant);   blatire, 

babble;  crocire,  croak  (comp.  KpcoCetv);  fritinnire  (Varr.),  t-ivitter; 
gannire,  yelp;  garrire,  chatter;  gingrire  (Fest.),  scnatn  like  geese; 
glocire,  cluck;  grunnire,  grunt;  Mnnire,  7ieigh;  birrire  (Fest.), 
snarl;  mugire,  loqv  (comp.  jxvKacrdaL);  rauttire,  mutter;  pipire(Col., 
also  pipare,  Varr.,  pipiare  or  pipulare,  Catull.),  pip,  chirp;  rugire 
(Spart.),  roar;  timiire,  jingle;  vagire,  w^/7. 

-•ftti  balbiitire,  stammer  (balbo-) ;  csecutire,  be  blind  (cseco-) ;  975 

frigatire  (fringuttire),  t^uitter,  stutter. 

^  Many  others,  vi^ith  various  stems,  will  be  found  in  extracts  from 
later  writers  in  Reifferscheid's  Suetonius,  pp.  247 — 254,  30S — 312. 
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-iiri  Usually  expressing  desire;  formed  as  if  from  the  supine:   97^ 

cenaturire  (Mart.),  be  eager  for  dinner  (cenare)  ;  emptii- 
rire  (Varr.),  ^ish  to  purchase  (6mgre) ;  estlrire,  be  hungry  (6dere) ; 
h^biturire  (?)  desire  to  hanje  (habere);  micturire  (minggre);  mdritu- 
rire  (quoted  from  Cic),  ^ish  to  die  (m6ri);  nupturire  (Mart.), 
desire  to  marry  (niib§re) ;  pgtiturire  (Cic),  <vjish  to  be  a  candidate 
(pStgre);  proscripturire  (Cic.  Att.  9.  10.  §  6),  be  eager  for  a  pro- 
scription (proscribere) ;  Sullaturire  (Cic.  Att.  9.  10.  §  6),  play  the 
part  of  Sulla. 

-tlri  Hgurrire,  lick;  piiirire,  itch;  scalpiirire  (Plaut.  Aul.  464.  977 

Wagn.),  scratch  (scalp-fire);  scaturire,  bubble^  gush  forth 
(scatere). 


V.  -sc   Inchoative  verbs.    The  following  are  formed  directly  978 
from  noun   stems.     (For    other  verbs   with   inchoative 
suffix  see  §§  634 — 638,  676 — 680.) 

arb6r-esc-6re  (Plin.),  gro^v  into  a  tree  (arbSs-);  dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr.,  Hor.),  gro^  rich  (diti-) ;  dulce-sc-6re  (Cic,  Plin.),  gro^ 
snveet  (diilci-) ;  fermente-sc-ere,  ferment  (fermento-;  cf.  fermen- 
tare);  flammescere  {\u\xqx?)^  flame  (flamma-);  gemma-sc-Sre,  bud; 
gemm-esc-ere  (?  Plin.),  become  a  jeqjuel  (gemma-) ;  grande-sc-6re 
(Lucr.),  grow  big'  (grandi-) ;  grave-sc-6re,  grow  heaiy  (gravi-) ; 
herbe-sc-ere  (Cic,  in  part.  pres.  only),  grow  grassy  (herba-);  ign6- 
sc-6re,  burst  intofla-me^  kindle  (igni-) ;  int$grasc6re  (Ter.),  break  out 
ane^w  (integro- ;  comp.  integrare,  renew) ;  juv6ii-esc-§re,  grow) 
young  (jUven-);  lapid-esc-6re  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (lapid-);  lasse- 
sc-6re  (Plin.),  become  weary  (lasso-) ;  mite-sc-ere,  grow  mild^  mellow 
(miti-);  molle-sc-6re,  grow  soft  (molli-);  obbrHte-sc-ere,  grow 
brutish  (briito-) ;  pingve-sc-§re,  grow  fat  (pingvi-) ;  pl-Clme-sc-gre 
(Plin.),  become  fledged  (pltlma-;  comp.  plflmatus);  puera-sc-gre 
(Suet.,  repu6rasc6re,  Cic),  become  a  boy  (pu§ro-,  as  if  from  a  verb 
puerare) ;  radic-esc-ere  (Sen.),  put  forth  roots  (radic-);  rare-sc-§re, 
gro'w  thin  (raro-) ;  repuUe-sc-gre  (Col.),  sprout  forth  (pullo-);  ror- 
esc-6re  (Ov.),  dissol've  with  dew  (ros-);  rtife-sc-6re  (Plin.),  become 
red  (rilfo-) ;  silve-sc-6re,  become  woody  (silva-) ;  spisse-sc-6re,  become 
thick  (spisso-);  stgrile-sc-6re  (Plin.),  become  barren  (st6rili-); 
tSngre-sc-gre  (Cels.,  Plin.;  tgnerascere,  Lucr.),  grow  tender  (tSngro-); 
viv-esc-6re  (Lucr.),  grow  linjely  (vivo-);  uve-sc-ere,  grow  moist 
(comp.  uvidus). 

-ss  (-ssi)    e.g.  arcesso,  &c     See  §  625. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

COMPOSITION. 

New   words  may  be  formed  not  merely  by  the   addition   of  979 
a  derivative  suffix,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  separately 
intelligible  words  into  one.     This  is  called  composition.     The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their 
separate  accents,  and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning 
be  suitable,  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the 
tw^o  words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use,  however 
frequently  they  may  be  used  together,  they  are  not  a  proper  com- 
pound ;  e.  g.  rem  gerere,  res  gestae,  &c. 

Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds^  and 
are  often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  particular  order  for  the  words, 
though  such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  princi- 
ples; e.g.  pater  familias,  jus  jurandum,  respublica,  accept!  ratio, 
&c.  (cf  §  1042). 

Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  gb'o 
the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  com- 


either  {a)  by  the  two  words  not  being  used  together  as  simple 
words,  e.g.  edCirus,  sulssiinilis,  cisrtenaiiTis,  proavus,  qvinqvevir; 

or  Q))  by  one  or  both  not  being  used  at  all  independently, 
e.g.  dissimilis,  vesanus; 

or  (f)  by  one  or  both  losing  their  proper  inflexions  or  termi- 
nations, e.  g.  arcitenens,  malevolus,  tridens,  caprificus ; 

or  {d)  by  a  vowel  being  changed  or  omitted  owing  to  the  two 
words  being  brought  under  one  accent,  e.  g.  Diespiter,  duodecim ; 

or  {e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  compound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e  g.  supercilium,  the  eyebroqju ; 
but  super  cilium,  abonje  the  eyelid;  conclave,  a  chamber. 

The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  not  983 
determined  by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class 
(verb,  adjective,  substantive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong;  and, 
subordinately  to  that,  by  the  same  causes  (known  or  unknown) 
which  occasion  the  selection  of  particular  suffixes  of  declension  or 
derivation.    To  us  the  particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently 
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a  matter  of  caprice.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  com- 
pound word  to  take  a  similar  form  to  the  second  of  the  component 
words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  stems  or  roots 
(sometimes  dipt);  and  the  resulting  compound,  even  where  it  exhi- 
bits similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suffixes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
simple  words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained 
such  suffixes  but  to  have  reproduced  them ;  e.  g.  palmi-pes  is  a  com- 
pound from  the  stems  palma-,  ped-,  and  has  received  the  simple 
inflexions  (i.e.  nominative  suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just 
as  the  stem  ped-  itself  has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  with  a  preposition  used  ab- 
solutely (§  984),  retains  the  form  of  the  simple  stem:  a  verb  com- 
pounded of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other 
takes  an  a  stem. 

So  far  as  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suffix  is  concerned,  com- 
pound words  have  been  already  included  in  the  lists  in  this  and  the 
previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  classified  and  enumerated  (or 
selections  made)  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion. 


i.     Spurious  Compounds.     The  following  are  the  combina-  ^. 
tions  which,   from  the  fixity  of  their  use,  appear  most  nearly  to  ' 
approach  proper  compounds, 

I.  Verbs:  (a)  animum  advertere  (or  animadvertera),  to  take 
notice;  fidei  committere,  to  entrust;  fideicommissa,  trusts ;  fidejubere, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  thing  on  your  guaranty ;  fidejussor,  a  (^person 
as)  security;  pessum  dare,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  pessiim  ire, 
abire,  premSre);  venum  ire,  to  be  sold^  venum  dare,  to  sell  (but 
venire,  vendere  as  compounds  proper) ;  usucap^re,  acquire  by  use. 

ilicet,  off  I  at  once  (ire  licet);  scilicet,  let  me  tell  you  (scire  licet) ; 
videlicet,  _>'oz/  may  see  =  that  is  to  say  (videre  licet),  where  the  re  has 
dropt  off  by  its  similarity  to  li,  §  28. 

{h)  The  dissyllabic  prepositions  appear  often  to  form  with 
verbs  only  improper  compounds ;  e.  g.  circiun  dare,  to  thro-iu  around^ 
appears  to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  in  the  construction, 
iirbem  circum  dare  muro;  an  improper  one  in  urbi  circum  daie 
murum. 

Similarly  bgngfacgre,  maledicSre,  satisfacgre,  palamfieri. 

{c)  In  Lucretius  we  have  some  ordinary  compounds  treated 
as  if  they  were  separable:  ordia  prima  for  primordia  (iv.  28), 
and  see  §  993. 
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2.  Nouns:  983 
{a)     Doubled  adjective: 

altgriiter,  one  of  tvjo;  quisquis,  <whosoe'ver-  quStusquisque, 
honv  many. 

(Comp.  the  adverbs:  quamquam,  utut,  although^  ho^euer.^ 

tertius  decimus,  quartus  decimus,  and  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lex  quina  vicenaria,  la^w  relating  to  age  of  t^enty-f-ve. 

(b)  Adjective  +  substantive :  jusjurandum,  an  oath  (lit.  a  swear- 
ing one^s  rigbt^;  res  gestse,  exploits;  res  publica,  the  common  ^iveal; 
ros  marinus  (ros  maris  Ov.)  rosemary  {sea-deqjo). 

(f)  Genitive  +  substantive :  accept!  (expensi)  latio,  entering  in 
book  as  received  {expended');  agricultura,  farming;  aquseductub',  a 
<water-course;  argentifodinse,  siluer  mines;  ludimagister,  a  school- 
master; paterfamilias,  materfamilias,  filiusfamilias,  &c.  a  father, 
&c.  of  a  household;  pletoiscitum,  a  commons''  resolution;  senatuscon- 
sultum,  a  senate'' s  decree.     So  jurisconsultus,  one  skilled  in  the  laiv. 

(d)  Genitive  +  adjective:  e.g.  verisimilis,  I'lkely  (like  the  truth). 

(e)  Oblique  case  and  verb;  e.g.  lucrifacere,  to  make  a  profit  of 

(/)  Two  parallel  substantives:  e.g.  ususfructus,  the  use  and 
enjoyment.  So  perhaps  pactum  conventum,  a  bar  gam  and  co^venant 
(or  a  co'venanted  bargairil). 

{g)  Adverb  +  participle:  e.g.  graveolens,  strong-smelUng;  svave- 
olens,  sweet-smelling. 

3.  Adverbs:  e.g.  ssepenuraero,  often  in  number ;  IsjoXuvamodo, 
07ily  (lit.  so  much  'in  measure)  \  hactgnus  (§  509),  thus  far;  Sec. 

itaqve,  therefore;  etgnim,  in  fact,  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent 
(cf.  §§  297,  298):  magnopere,  greatly;  prorsus  (§  512),  utterly,  &c. 
have  been  contracted:  siqvidem,  nisi,  qvasi  (§  524),  &c.  have  had 
the  first  vowel  modified.  So  nudius  tertius  (quartus,  &c.),  the  day 
{tqvo  days)  before  yesterday,  is  a  contracted  sentence  (nunc  dies  ter- 
tius est). 


ii.     Compounds   of  prepositions    used   absolutely,    or 984 
of  inseparable  particles. 

Such  compounds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns. 

I.     Verbs: 

(a)  Very  common  with  all  prepositions;  e.g.  dissolvere,  adve- 
nire,  &c. 
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(b)  With  inseparable  particles:  amb,  dis,  por,  red  (re),  sed  (se). 

e.  g.  amMre,  dissolv§re,  porrigere,  resolv§re,  sevocare,  &c. 

[As  the  differences  turn  chiefly  on  the  import  of  the  preposi- 
tions and  particles,  instances  are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  the 
Syntax.] 

(c)  Rarely  with  negatives ;  viz.  in,  ne. 

ignoscere  (for  in-gnoscere),  not  to  recognize,  to  pardon, 

nequlre,  to  be  unable;  nescire,  to  be  ignorant;  nolle  (for  ne  vfi- 
16re),  to  be  unwilling. 

So  also  with  gerundive:  infandus,  nefandus,  unspeakable.  For 
participles  see  §  986. 

2.     Nouns:  containing  either  a  verbal  or  nominal  stem. 

(a)  Containing  a  verbal  stem,  but  not  being  ordinary  derivatives 
from  compound  verbs : 

advgna,  a  stranger  (advenire) ;  acclinis,  leaning  against  (comp. 
KXiVeti/);  acedia,  neighbour  (c61ere). 

ambages,  roundabout  ivajs  (ag-gre). 

convgnse  (ph),  assembled  strollers  (convgnire);  oonviva,  a  guest 
(con,  vivdre). 

in  not:  ingdia,  yj^j//^^  (6d-gre)  ;  inniibus,  unmarried  (nub-, 

niibgre);  inscius,  insciens,  zg-«or««^  (scire). 

at:  invidus,  en-vious  (vid-ere). 

indo  in.,  on:  incus,  an  an-vil  (ciidere);  indigfina,  a  nati've  (gin-, 

gignere);  indSles,  growth,  temper  (<51e-scere) ;  industria, 
industry  (stru6re). 

nee  (ne)  not:  necSpinus,  unexpected  (opinari) ;  ngfandus,  unspeak- 
able; nefa.stus,  forbidden^.  \  nefiens,  not  biting  (fTend^re)] 
nescius,  ignorant  (scire). 

objex,  a  bolt  (j ace-re). 

perfilga,  a  deserter  (perftigg-re), 

prsecSqvus,  prsecox,  early,  ripe,  precocious  (c6qv6re) ;  prsescius, 
foreknowing. 

praefica,  a  woman  mourner  (facg-re?);  prsesul,  cf.  §  874. 

pr6fiigus,^i«g-  (profug6re);  VT:QYiCi}XB,  foreseeing  (vid-ere). 

rgdivivus,  reno'vated  (viv^re);  refluus,  f owing  back  (flu6re); 
rgfaga  (Dig.),  a  runaway  (r6fiig6-re). 
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saboles  (s61)61es),  gro^vth,  stock  (ole-sc-era). 
transfuga,  a  deserter  (fuge-re). 

(b)     Containing  a  nominal  stem: 

amb  on  both  sides;   anceps,  double-headed,  doubtful  (caput-). 

com  together;  with  adjective  stems,  also  cofnpletely: 

(i)  From  adjectives:  cognatus,  united  by  birth;  coni- 
par,  ^ivell  matched;  compascuus,  ybr  common  pasturage ;  complfires 
(pL),  several  together ;  conosiYVLS,  hollo-ju ;  condensus,  'very  dense;  coa- 
dignus,  quite  worthy. 

(2)  From  substantives:  (a)  adjectives:  cognominis,  of  like 
name;  commanipularis,  in  the  same  compa-ny  (manipulo-) ;  com- 
munis, haimig  comtnon  fimctions^  common;  compos,  hanjing  complete 
mastery  (pdti-) ;  concolor,  of  the  same  colour;  concors,  of  the  same 
m.ind  (covClI-^  \  covSinis,  ha'ving  common  borders;  confragosus,  broken; 
consangvineus,  of  the  same  blood  (sangvSn-) ;  coiisdnns,  sounding  in 
unison ;  consors,  hanging  a  common  lot  (sorti-) ;  contermmus,  ha'ving 
common  bounds;  copis,  ha'ving  complete  resources;  copia,  plenty  (dpi-). 

(Z")  Substantives :  coheres,  a  fellozv  heir  (liered-) ;  collega,  a 
fello'W  by  la<w ;  collegium,  a  body  formed  under  same  la<w ;  compes, 
a  shackle  for  the  feet  (ped-) ;  compluvium,  a  cistern  to  collect  rain- 
qvater  (plUvia-);  condiscipulus,  a  schoolmate;  congerro,  a  companion 
in  tricks  (gerra-);  conjux,  one  united  in  marriage  (yoke  fello<zv^ 
jiigo-);  conservus,  afello^v  sla-ve;  conso'brlmxs^  a  child  of  two  sisters 
(sSror-);  consocer,  a  Joint  father  in  law;  consvo'n.soT,  a  Joint  surety ; 
conttibemalis,  a  companion^  contubernium,  companionship  in  a  shop 
or  hut  (taberna-);  convallis,  ^  close  'valley;  ctoia,  a  collection  of 
men  (co-,  viro-). 

So  the  adverbs:  commimis,  lit.  hands  together^  at  close  quarters; 
eminus,  hands  off^  i.e.  at  a  distance. 

de  As  negative:  debilis,  m^eak  (habilis); 

down^  e.  g.  declivis,  sloping  downwards  (clivo-) ; 

off"^  e.  g.  deuns,  an  ounce  off  an  as,  i.  e.    ek'ven-twelfths 

(uncia-). 

dis  in   two^  di'vided^  or  as  negative:    {a)   from  adjectives: 

difificilis,  difficult;  dimidius,  half  (mgdio-);  dispar,  ill- 
matched;  dissimilis,  unlike, 

{h)  From  substantives:  discolor,  of  'various  colours 
(color-) ;  discors,  discordant  (cordi-) ;  dissonus,  out  of 
tune  (sono-). 
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e  (a)     With   adjectives,   exceedingly:    edtlrus,   'very   hard; 

effenis,  njery  q.vild;  elixus,  sodden  (laxo-). 
(F)  With  substantives,  off;  hence  =  nv  it  bout:  effrenare,  to  un- 
bridle; efFrenus,  unbridled  (freno-);  eggli-dus,  ^.vith  the  chill  off 
(gelu-,  not  compound  of  gelidus);  elingvis,  tongueless  (lingva-); 
exanimis,  lifeless  (anima-) ;  excors,  senseless  (cordi-) ;  exheres,  dis- 
inherited (hered-) ;  exlex,  lanvless  (leg-) ;  exsangvis,  bloodless  (san- 
gvSn-) ;  exsomnis,  sleepless  (soinno-) ;  exsors,  ^cuithout  lot  (sorti-) ; 
exspes,  hopeless  (spe-);  exsucus  (Quint,),  yWct'/^jj  (silco-).  Com- 
pare its  use  with  verbs  in  A  pp.  to  Syntax. 

in  un-  —  not\  adjectives  (and  thence  derived  substantives): 

{a)  from  existing  adjectives  and  participles :  ignavus,  i7iac- 
ti've;  ignarus,  ignorant;  ignobilis,  unreno-zvfied ;  illepidus,  disagree- 
able; illibgralis,  ungentlemanly ;  iUicitus,  unla^aful;  illiteratus,  illite- 
rate; illotus,  unwashed;  immansvetus,  untajned;  immatilrus,  unripe; 
immgdicabilis,  incurable;  immgmor,  unmindful;  immeindrabiiis, 
i7idescribable;  immemoratus,  unmentioned;  immensus,  measureless :  im- 
mgrens,  undesermhig;  immeritus,  undeser^ued ;  immisgricors,  pitiless; 
immitis,  unmello^ved.,  harsh;  immdderatus,  immoderate ;  inimodicus, 
excessi've;  immortalis,  immortal,  immortalitas,  immortality ;  impa- 
tiens,  impatient;  impatientia  (post-Aug.),  impatience;  imperitus. 
unskilled,  impgritia,  unskilful ness;  impius,  impious;  impos,  pozuer- 
less  (poti-);  inauditus,  uyiheard;  incasduus,  uncut;  incognitus,  un- 
kno^vn;  incolumis,  unhurt  (comp.  -ceHere,  strike');  incredibilis,  in- 
credible; indecorus,  unbecoming  (decor-);  indefessus,  unzvearied; 
indignus,  un-ivorthy;  ineptus,  'without  tact;  infandus,  (cf.  984  c); 
inJiabilis,  unmanageable;  inliospitalis,  inhospitable;  inimicus,  un- 
friendly; iniqvus,  unle'vel,  unfair  (asqvo-);  insulsus,  insipid  (salso-); 
intempestivus,  unseasonable;  intestatus,  that  has  made  710  ijuill ;  in- 
verecundus,  unblushing;  irritus,  in  tmin  (rato-);  and  many  others. 

if)  From  substantives:  ignomiaia,  -disgrace  (^nomen-);  im- 
bellis,  umivarlike  (bello-) ;  imberbis,  beardless  (barba-) ;  implumis, 
fatherless  (pluma-);  inanimis,  lifeless  (anima-);  incuria,  wa7it  of 
mr^  (cura-) ;  indemnis  (post-Aug.),  without  loss  (damno-);  iner- 
mis,  unarmed  (armo-) ;  iners,  U7iskilled,  sluggish  (arti-) ;  infamis, 
of  ill-report  (fama-)  ;  informis,  forinless  (forma-) ;  infrenis,  bridleless 
(freno-) ;  ingens,  not  of  the  class  ?  huge  (genti-) ;  inglorius,  without 
glory  (gloria-) ;  inbospitus,  inhospitable  (hospSt-) ;  injuria,  wrong- 
ful conduct,  injiirius  (rare),  ^wrongful  (jus-);  inntimgrus,  nu7?iber~ 
less  (niimgro-) ;  inops,  helpless  (dpi-) ;  insomnis,  sleepless  (somno-) ; 
invius,  roadless  (via-) ;  and  others. 

in  on:  insignis,  qvith  a  stamp  on,  distinguished  (sign-), 

inter  betwieen:  internuntius,  a  go-between;   here  perhaps  be- 

longs interpres,  a  broker,  interpreter. 
nS  not:  nefas,  qvickedness  (fas);  negotium,  business  (otium); 

nemo,  none  (Ii6m6n-) ;  nullus,  7iot  any  (ullo-). 
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per  thoroughly:   with   all   kinds  of  adjectives;   perabsurdus, 

peraccommodatus  (per  fore  accommodatum  tibi,  C.  Fanu 
3-5-  3)?  pSracer,  peracertous,  peracutus,  peradSlescens,  peramplus, 
perangustus,  perbdnus,  percontiimax  (Ter,),  perglegans,  perexig- 
nus,  perfacetus,  perfacilis,  pergratus,  pergravis,  perhdnorificus, 
perhiimanus,  peridoneus,  perinsignis,  perjiicnndus,  permagnus,  per- 
mirus  (per  mihi  minim  visum  est,  Cic.) ;  permodestus,  permultus, 
peropportunus,  perparvus,  perprdpinquus,  perpulcer  (Ter.),  perra- 
rns,  persttidiosus,  persubtilis,  pertinax  (t6nax),  perurbanus,  perv6- 
tus,  and  many  others, 

through:  pervius,  ^ith  a  <way  through. 

prae  (i)  t'ery:  from  adjectives,  but  few  used  before  Augustan 

age:  prsealtus,  prsecalidus  (Tac),  prseclarus,  praedensus 
(Plin.),  prsedives,  prsedulcis,  prsedurus,  praefSrox,  prsefervidus, 
praefldens  (Cic),  prsegglidus,  prsegrandis,  prsegravis,  prselongus, 
prseproperus  (Cic),  ever  hasty;  prserapidus  (Sen.,  Sil.),  praetdnuis, 
praetrgpidus,  in  a  great  flurry ;  praevalidus,  and  others. 

(2)  before:  (<j)  from  adjectives:  praecanus  (Hor.),  prematurely 
gray:  praematdrus,  ripe  before  the  time;  praenuntius,  foretelling; 
praepilatus,  tipped  <u)ith  a  ball  in  front;  praepostSrus  (Cic),  behind 
before^  reversed;  ]pTsesa.gns^  foretelling. 

(hi)  From  substantives :  praeceps,  headlong  (for  praecapits) ;  prae- 
nomen,  the  commencing  name  (n6m§n-);  praesaepe,  an  enclosure 
fssepi-);  prsesignis,  distinguished  (signo-);  praevius,  on  the  <way  in 
front  (via-). 

pro  for<voards:   procerus,    tall;   proelivls,    sloping  forwards; 

procurvus,  curved  fornvards;  prdfundus,  pouring  fort h\ 
deep;  proggner,  a  grands  on-in-la^w  {son-in-la^w  further  off  I)  (but  cf. 
§  990);  prolixus,  stretched  out  (laxo-);  promulsis,  a  preliminary 
mead-drinking,  the  first  course  (mulso-);  promHtuus,  lent  in  ad- 
vance; propalam  (adv.),  publicly.,  open  in  front}  prop3,tTilus,  open  in 
front;  protelum,  a  team  {lengthened  ^luebT)'^  prStervus,  fornuard  in 
manner,  saucy;  protSnus  or  protiaus  (2idiw .).,  forth<with. 

re  back:  rfibellis,  insurgent  (bello-);   r§clmig,  leaning  back; 

rgcurvus,  curved  back  (curvo-);  rSduncus,  hooked  back 
(unco-);  rgmdra,  delay  (mSra-);  rgpandus,  turned  backqvards 
(pando-):  rgsimus,  turned  up  (sxmo-);  r6s6nus,  resounding  (s6iio-); 
rfestipinus,  lying  on  one^s  back  (siipliio). 

sub  («)  slightly:  from  adjectives:  subabsurdus,  subagrestls, 

subalbidus  (post- Aug.),  subamarus,    subcandldus,   sub- 

crispus,   subcradus,   subdifficilis,  subdulcis  (Plin.),  subdOrus,  sub- 

flavua  (Suet.),  subfuscus,  subgrandis,  subhorridus,  subimptidens, 
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subinanis,  sublividus  (Gels.),  submSlestus,  submorosus,  subniger, 
subnilbilus,  subobscHrus,  subpallidus  (Gels.),  subpar,  subrancidus, 
subraucus,  subiidicillus,  subriiber,  subriibicundus  (post-Aug.),  sub- 
riifus,  subrusticus,  subriitllus  (Plin.),  subsimilis  (Gels.),  subtristis, 
Bubturpicillus,  subturpis,  and  some  others. 

(b)  beneath:  subcavus,  hollo^w  underneath j  sublamiaa  (Gato), 
an  underplate. 

(c)  inferior:  subcentiirio,  an  under-centurion ;  subcustos,  an 
under-keeper ;  subpromus,  an  under-butler ;  subvades  (old  word), 
under-sureties.  So  Plautus  coins  Sub-Ballio  from  the  name  of 
a  man, 

siiper  abo^ve^  exceedingly:  superficies,  the  surface  (facie-) ;  super- 

vacaneus,  supervacuus,  superfluous. 

ve  bad:  vecors,  foolish  (cordi-);  vegrandis,  small;   vemens 

(vehgmens),  'violent  (menti-);    vepallidus   (Hor.),    -very 
pale;  vesanus,  not  sane. 


iii.     Gompounds  of   words  in  regular  syntactical    re- 9^7 
lation  to  each  other. 

(A)     Attribute  +  substantive:  (a)  numeral  +  substantive : 

bicessis,  a  t<u>enty-as  (bi-,  decussi-,  or  viginti,  assi-) ;  bicolor,  of 
tijoo  colours;  bicornis,  nuith  two  horns  (cornu-);  bicorpor  (rare), 
avith  two  bodies;  bidens,  with  two  teeth  (denti-) ;  biduus,  for  two 
days  (die-);  biennis,  lasting  for  two  years ;  hence  biennium  (anno-); 
biforis,  with  two  doors  (fori-) ;  biformis,  with  two  shapes  (forma-) ; 
bifrons,  with  two  fronts  (fronti-);  bifurcus,  with  two  forks  (fnrca-); 
biga,  a  two-yoke  chariot  (jiigo-);  biggner, /ror/z  two  stocks  (genus-); 
bijiigis,  yoked  two  together  (jiigo-);  bilibris,  weighing  two  pounds 
(libra-);  bilingvis,  with  two  tongues  (lingva-);  bimaris,  on  two 
seas  (mari-) ;  bimestris,  for  two  months  (mens-) ;  bimus,  two  years 
old  (biem-) ;  bipalmis,  two  spans  in  measure  (palma-) ;  bipSdalis, 
two  foot  in  measure  (p§d-) ;  bipennis,  a  two-edged  axe  (penna-) ; 
bipes,  with  two  feet;  biremis,  with  two  oars  (remo-) ;  bisulcus, 
forked  (sulco-) ;  bivius,  with  two  roads  (via-) ;  and  others  with  bi-. 

centimanus,  hundred-handed  (manu-) ;  centum viralis,  of  the  hun- 
dred men  (viro-);  centuplex,  hundred-fold;  centiiria,  a  company  of 
a  hundred  (centu-,  viro-) ;  centussis,  of  a  hundred  asses  (assi-). 

dgcempgda,  a  ten  foot  rod  (p6d-);  CJ^ceioiAs,  for  ten  years  (anno-); 
d§cussis,  (i)  a  cross,  (2)  a  ten-as  piece  (assi-). 
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ducenti  (pi.)?  ^'^^  hundred  (centum);  duceni,  dilcenties,  &c.; 
dtiplex,  ^ith  t^o  folds  (comp.  plicare);  dupondius,  t^o  pound  ^xqcq 
or  sum  (pondo-) ;  duumvir,  duovir,  apparently  formed  forgetfully 
from  some  such  expression  as  duumvirtim  collegium. 

nundinse  (pi.),  the  ninth  day^  i.e.  market  day  (novem,  die-), 
primsevus,  in  early  age  (33vo-) ;  primigenius,  of  the  first  stock 
(genus-);  primipilus,  a  captain  of  the  first  pike  (pilo-). 

qvadragenarius,  consisting  of  forty  (see  §  94a);  qvadrageni, /or^)' 
each;  qvadragesimus, /or/zVzf/6;  qvadrangulus, ybwr-cor/z^r^"*^  (angulo-); 
Qvadrigse  (pi. ,  also  qvadriga  sing.),  a  four-horse  chariot  (jugo-); 
qvadrijugus  (qvadrijugis),  four-yoked-^  qvadrimestris,  four  months 
(mens-) ;  qvadrimus,  qvadrimulus,  four  years  old  (Mem-) ;  qvadrin- 
geni  (pi.),  four  hundred  each-  qvadringenti,  four  hundred  (centum, 
cf.  §794);  qvadrupedans,  going  on  four  feet  (ped-) ;  qvadruplex, 
fourfold  (plic-,  cf.  qvadruplus,  §  860);  and  others  similar  to  the 
compounds  with  bi-. 

qvincunx,  finje-t^elfths  (uncia-) ;  qvincuplex,  fivefold  (plic-are) ; 
qvinqvefolium,  cinquefoil  (folio-) ;  qvinqvennalis,  happening  every 
fi-ve  years  (anno-)  ]  cininqyennis,,  fi've  years  old  (Sinno-);  qvinqvevir, 
one  offi've  commissioners  (cf.  duumvir)  ;  and  some  others. 

qvotidianus,  daily  (qvoti,  die). 

sembella,  a  half-pound  (semi,  libella-,  Varr.  L.L.  5.  174); 
semjadapertus,  half -opened;  semiambustus,  half-burnt;  semjanimus 
(semjanimis),  halfali-ve  (anima-) ;  semibarbarus,  half-barbarous ; 
semibos,  half  an  ox;  semicaper,  half  a  goat;  semicirculus  (Cels.), 
a  half -circle;  semicoctus,  half  cooked;  semideus,  a  demigod;  semjer- 
mus  (semjermis),  half -armed  (arnio-);  semifer,  half -beast;  semi- 
Germaniis,  half -German;  semihians,  half -open;  semihomo,  half  a 
man;  semiliora,  a  half -hour;  semilixa,  half-suttler ;  semimas,  half 
a  male;  seminec-  (no  nom.),  half-dead;  seminiidus,  half-naked; 
semipedalis,  a  half-foot  in  measure;  semipes,  a  half-foot;  semiple- 
nus,  half-full;  semirutus,  half-pulled  down;  semisenex,  an  oldish 
man;  semisomnus,  half-asleep ;  semjustus,  half-burnt;  semlvir,  half 
a  man;  semivivus,  half-aliue;  semuncia,  a  half-ounce;  sestertius, 
containi72g  two  and  (the  third)  a  half  (semis  tertius). 

septemgeminus,  se'venfold;  septentrio,  the  constellation  of  the 
seven  stars}  i.e.  Great  Bear  (cf.  §  852);  septimontium,  the  group  of 
se'ven  hills  (monti-);  septuennis,  se'uen  years  old  (anno);  septunx, 
Se'ven-t^joelfths  (uncia-). 

sescuncia,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  sesqvihora,  one  hour  and  a  half; 
sesqvilibra,  a  pound  and  a  half;  sesqvlmensis,  one  month  and  a  half; 
sesqvimodius,  a  peck  and  a  half;  sesqvioctavus,  of  a  thing  contain- 
ing a  whole  and  an  eighth;  sesqvipedalis,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  mea- 
sure; sesqvipes,  a  foot  and  a  half;  sesqviplaga  (Tac),  a  stroke  and 
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a  half;  sesqviplex,  once  and  a  half  (cf.  plic-are);   sesqvitertius, 
containing  four-thirds. 

sevir  (sexvir),  one  of  six  commissioners ;  sexangulus,  hexagonal', 
sexcenti,  six  huiidred  (centum) ;  sexcentoplagus  (Plaut.),  a  six-hun- 
dred-stripe man;  sextadecimarius,  of  the  sixteenth  legion  (sexta- 
decima). 

teruncius,  a  three-ounce.,  i.  e.  \  of  an  as  (imcia-) ;  tressis,  a  three- 
as  (tri-,  assi-) ;  triceps,  nvith  three  heads  (caput-) ;  tricuspis,  ^ith 
three  points  (cuspid-) ;  tridens,  <with  three  teeth  (denti-) ;  trifaux, 
banking  three  throats  (fauci-) ;  trifilis  (Mart.),  qjoith  three  threads 
(filo-);  trigeminus,  tergeminus,  born  three  at  a  birth;  trigemmis, 
nvith  three  buds  (gemma-) ;  trilingvis,  triple-tongued  (lingva-) ;  trilix, 
triple-trilled  (comp.  lic-ium) ;  trinoctium,  a  space  of  three  nights 
(nocti-);  triplex,  threefold;  tripudium,  a  thrice  statnping  (tri-, 
ped-?);  triqvetrus,  three-cornered  (comp.  qvat-tuor,  qvadra);  tri- 
umviri or  tresviri  (also  triumvir,  sing.  Suet.),  a  board  of  three;  and 
others  similar  to  the  compounds  with  M-. 

unanimus,  of  one  mind  (animo-);  unicaulis  (Plin.),  nvith  one 
stalk  (caulis-) ;  unicolor,  self-coloured  (color-) ;  unimanus,  one-handed 
(manu-);  universus,  all  together  {in  one  ror^  versu-?). 

(F)     Ordinary  adjective  +  substantive: 

seqvilibris,  of  equal  balance  (libra-);  seqvsevus,  contemporary 
(sevo-);  Aliendbarbus,  Bronzebeard.,  name  of  family  in  Domitian 
clan;  ahenipes,  bronzefoot  (ped-);  seqvanimitas  (Ter.),  equanimity 
(animo-) ;  seqvinoctium,  a  time  nvhen  nights  are  equal  to  days  (nocti-) ; 
aliqvis,  some  (lit.  an  other  one);  angusticlavius  (Suet.),  <with  a  nar- 
rovj  border  (clavo-). 

cel§ripes  (Cic),  srift-footed;  flexipes,  qjuith  curling  foot  (flexo-) ; 
planipes,  qjjith  flat  foot  (piano-) ;  solidipes,  solid-hoofed  (of  horses)  ; 
tardipes,  slor-footed. 

falsiparens  (CatulL),  hannng  a  f ah e  father  (falso-,  parenti-); 
flexanimus,  causing  a  bent  soul.,  i.e.  soul  staying  (flexo-);  grand- 
sevus,  of  great  ^^d- (grandi-,  sevo-);  grandiscapius  (Sen.),  big-stemmed 
(grandi-,  scapo-) ;  laticlavlus,  rith  a  broad  border;  longsevus,  long- 
li'ved;  magnanimus,  high-souled  (animo-) ;  mediastinus,  a  mid-city 
driveller  (mgdio-,  aa-rv-) ;  mediterraneus,  midland  (terra-) ;  miseri- 
cors,  pitiful  (misero-,  cord-);  multicavus,  <vjith  many  hollows  (cavo-); 
multiformis,  <ivith  many  shapes  (forma-);  multiforus  (Ov.),  many- 
holed  (foro-) ;  multigenus  (with  -0  stem,  Lucr.) ;  multiggner  (?  no 
nom.  is  found  of  this  consonant  stem :  Plaut.),  of  many  sorts 
(g§niis-);  multijugus,  many-teamed  (jugo-) ;  multimodus,  in  many 
ivays  (modo-);  multiplex,  manifold  (plic-are);  misgricors,  tender- 
hearted (misero-,  cordi-). 
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nasturtium  {nose-racked^^  cress  (naso-,  torto-,  cf.  no.  2); 
plenilUnium,  the  time  of  full  moon  (plena-,  lilna-);  privilegium,  an 
indi'vidual  lanv,  i.e.  a  law  against  an  individual  (priva-,  leg-); 
Boliferreum  (Liv.),  a  javelin  all  of  iron  (solo-,  ferro-);  sollers, 
skilful  (sollo-,  arti-) ;  versicdlor,  '^with  changed  colour  (cdlor-) ;  ver- 
Bipellis,  'with  changed  skin  (pelli-) ;  viviradix,  a  quickset  (radio-). 

(c)     Substantive  +  substantive:  9S9 

The  first  substantive  is  used  as  attributive: 

seripes,  bronzefooted  (ass-).  So  also  alipea  (ala-),  angvipes 
(angvi-),  cornipes  (comu-),  palmipes  (palma-),  sonipes,  with  clatter- 
ing foot  (s6no-). 

angvimanus,  snake-handed;  auricSmus,  golden-haired. 

caprificus,  goat-fig;  capricomus,  goat-horned ;  ignicolor,  fire- 
coloured;  juglans,  a  ^walnut  {Jo've's  acornl  Jov-,  glandi-,  Varr. 
L.  L.  5.  102);  manupretiuni,  cost  of  handinvork;  rtipicapra,  a  rock- 
goat^  i.e.  a  chamois.     Perhaps  here  belongs  regifugium,  §  992. 

Diespiter,  Father  Day  (pater);  Juppiter,  Father  Jo've  (Jon-, 
pater). 


B.     Preposition  +  substantive:  990 

alDavus,  a  great-grandfather  (ab  avo,  on  analogy  of  abnepos  ?) ; 
abngpcs,  a  great-grandson  (ab  nepote);  abnormis,  irregular  (ab 
norma);  aborigines,  the primitirue  inhabitants  (ab  origine);  absonus, 
out  of  twie  (ab  sono) ;  abstemius,  temperate  (abs  temo  ?  =  temeto  ? 
or  for  abstemetius  ?) ;  absurdus,  out  of  tune  (cf.  §  816.  i.  £•.);  avius, 
out  of  the  road  (a  via). 

acclivis,  uphill  (ad  clivum);  acciisare,  to  call  to  account  (ad 
causam) ;  adssqvare,  to  bring  to  a  le'vel  (ad  seqvum) ;  adminiculum, 
a  prop  (ad  maniim);  adnepos,  a  great-great-grandson  (ad  nepo- 
tem?);  adumbrare,  to  sketch  in  outline  (ad  umbram,  draw  by  the 
shadow) ;  adverbium,  a  word  qualifying  a  'verb  (ad  verbum) ;  affi- 
nis,  a  relation  by  marriage^  lit.  a  neighbour  (ad  fines) ;  agnomen,  an 
addition  to  the  name  (ad  nomen);  apprime  (adv.),  up  to  the  first 
(ad  primos). 

ambarvales  (Fest.),  of  going  round  the  fields;  amburbialis  (Fest.), 

of  going  roMid  the  city;  ams6getes  (Fest.),  round  the  crops} 

antgitlcanus,  before  daybreak  (ante  lucem) ;  antemgridianus,  be- 
fore noon  (ante  meridiem);  antgpilani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  pikes 
(ante  pila);  antesiguani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  standards  (ante 
Bigna). 
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circumfSraneus,  round  the  forum  (circum  forum) ;  cis-Alpinus, 
on  this  (Roman)  side  the  Alps  (cis  Alpes) ;  cis-Ehenanus,  on  this  side 
the  Rhine  (cis  Rhenum) ;  commddus,  <with  full  measure  (com  m6do) ; 
conclave,  a  lock-up  room  (com  clave). 

declivis,  donvn  from  the  slope ^  sloping  donvn  (de  clivo) ;  decdlor, 
discoloured  (de  cblore);  ded6c6r,  unseemly,  dedgcus,  disgrace  (de 
d6c6re);  ded^corus,  disgraceful  (de  dgcore);  deflorescere,  to  lose 
flower  (de  fl5re) ;  deformare,  to  put  out  of  shape ^  deformis,  out  of 
shape  (de  forma) ;  deg6n6r,  degenerate  (de  ggngre) ;  dellrare,  to  ra've 
(de  lira,  i.  e.  to  stray  from  the  furro^vo) ;  demens,  out  of  oner's  senses 
(de  mente) ;  denormare,  to  put  out  of  shape  (de  norma) ;  devius,  off 
the  road^  retired  (de  via).     But  some  of  these  may  belong  to  §  985. 

duodeviginti,  tnvo  from  twenty,  i.e.  eighteen -^  undeviginti,  nine- 
teen (uno-) ;  &c.     See  Appendix  D. 

egrSgius,  selected  (ex  gr§ge) ;  eliminare,  to  turn  out  of  doors  (e  li- 
mine); exsecrari,  to  banish  from  sacred  rites  (or  perhaps  only 
strengthened  for  sacrare) ;  exterminare,  to  banish  (ex  terminis) ; 
extorris,  banished  (ex  terra) ;  extricare,  to  free  from  perplexities  (ex 
tricis);  extraordinarius,  out  of  the  usual  order  (extra  ordinem). 
But  some  of  these  may  belong  to  §  985. 

illaqueare,  to  ensnare  (in  laqueum,  but  perhaps  belongs  to 
§984);  iUustris,  in  the  light,  clear  (in  lfl.ce);  inalpinus,  duelling 
among  the  Alps  (in  Alpibus) ;  inaures  (pl.)i  eardrops  (in  aure) ;  in- 
formare,  to  put  into  shape  (in  formam) ;  ingluvies,  the  crop  or  ma-vj 
(ingUla);  ingurgitare,  to  s^alloqjj  (in  gurgitem);  insolare  (Col.), 
to  place  in  the  sun  (sol-) ;  insomnium  (Plin.),  a  'vision  in  sleep. 

Interamna,  a  city  in  Umbria  befween  ri-vers  (inter  amnes); 
intercdlumnium,  space  between  columns  (inter  columnas) ;  intercus 
(adj,^,  between  skin  and  flesh  (inter  cutem);  interlUnium,  time 
bet^ween  visible  moons,  i.e.  the  time  of  new  moon  (inter  lunas); 
intermenstruus,  bet^ween  tnvo  months,  i.e.  time  of  new  moon  (inter 
menses,  cf.  §  762.  i.  ^.);  Interregnum,  time  between  t<wo  reigns 
(inter  regna) ;  interrex,  commander  between  tqjuo  kings  (inter  reges)  ; 
intervallum  {space  bet<ween  palisades\  an  tnter'val  (inter  valla  or 
vallos?). 

obnoxius,  liable  to  punishment,  exposed  (ob  noxam) ;  obvius,  in 
the  ^ivay  (ob  viam);  opportClnus,  before  the  port,  con'venient  (ob  por- 
tmn);  opprobrare,  upbraid  (expose  to  shamel  ob  probrum). 

perduellis,  a  public  foe  (per  duellum,  in  a  state  of  ivar  ?) ;  p6rS- 
grinus,  a  foreigner  (from  peregre,  abroad,  per  agros) ;  perennis,  all 
through  the  year  (per  annum) ;  perf  idus,  breaking  through  faith, 
i.  e.  treacherous  (per  f  idem) ;  perjtirus,  oath-breaking  (per  jiis) ;  per- 
marinus,  of  passing  through  the  sea  (per  mare) ;  pemoctare,  to  spend 
the  nighty  pemox,  through  the  night  (per  noctem). 
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pomerldianus,  hi  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  pomoerium,  the 
space  behind  the  <walls  (post  mcerum) ;  postliminium,  a  return  home 
(post  limen);  postscenia  i^?)^  parts  behind  the  scenes  (post  scenam). 

prsecordia  (pi.)?  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  heart  (prae  corde). 

proavns,  one  before  the  grandfather.    So  pronepos,  proneptis,  &c. 

proconsul,  a  deputy-consul  (pro  consule).  So  also  propraetor, 
proquasstor. 

profanus,  in  front  of  the  temple,  i.e.  unconsecrated  (profano); 
profanare,  to  dedicate  (see  also  §  958);  profestus,  not  feast  {before  a 
feastl)\  prcsperus,  successful  (pro  spe  or  spes-,  according  to  hopes, 
§341). 

secHrus,  careless^  secure  (se  cura) ;  sedulus,  ^without  craft\  hence 
trustworthy,  diligent  (se  dolo) ;  segrex  (no  nom.),  apart  (se  grege). . 

Bubbasilicanus,  a  lounger  under  the  halls  (sub  basilica);  sub- 
dialis  (Plin.),  in  the  open  air  (sub  die-);  subdolus,  cunning  (sub 
ddio);  sublimis  (for  subl.iminis),  up  to  the  Imtel  (sub  limen, 
Ritschl.)-;  sublftcanus,  towards  morning  (sub  lucem) ;  sublustris,  in 
faint  light  (sub  ICicera,  towards  dawn  ?) ;  subselliurn,  a  stool  under 
a  chair  ?  (sub  sella) ;  subsigna,nus,  ser'ving  under  the  standards  (sub 
signis);  subsolanus,  under  or  towards]  the  sun ^  \.q.  east  {^vl^o  sole 
or  solem) ;  subterraneus,  underground  (sub  terra) ;  suburbanus,  near 
the  city  (sub  urbem) ;  subrumare,  to  put  to  the  breast  (sub  riima) ; 
suffocare,  to  strangle  (lit.  under-throat')  (fauci-). 

Eupercilium,  eyebrow  (super  cilium,  eyelid). 

trans-Alpinus,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  Alpes);  similarly  trans- 
Danuvianus,  transmarinus,  transmontanus,  trans-Padanus,  trans- 
Rhenanus. 


C.     Nouns  collateral  to  one  another: 

duodecim,  twel'ue  (duo  +  decern) ;  octodecim,  eighteen  (octo  +  ) ; 
quindeclm,  fifteen  (quinque  +  ) ;  sedecim,  sixteen  (sex  -i- ) ;  undecim, 
ele'ven  (uno--|-). 

suovetaurilia  (pi.)?  ^  sacrifice  of  a  sheep ^  pig,  and  bull  (su-  +  ovi- 
+  tauro-). 


D.     Object  +  verb:  992 

ag-  ftimigare  (to  make  smoke,  hence)  to  fumigate  (fumo-) ;  liti- 

gare,  to  go  to  law ;  litigium,  a  lawsuit  (liti-) ;  navigare, 
to  'voyage,  navigium,  a  -voyage,  a  ship  (navi-) ;  remex, 
a  rower ^  remigare,  to  row  (remo-). 
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amMla-     funambalus,  a  rope-dancer  (funi-). 

C£8d-  fratricida,  a  brother-slayer  (fratr-) ;  homicida  (for  homi- 

nicida),  a  man-slayer,  homicidium,  manslaughter  (hd- 
mon-);  parricida,  a  father-slayer}  a  traitor^  parricidium,  murder  of 
a  fat  her,  Sec.  (patr-?);  lapicidinge  (for  lapidicidinse),  stone  quarries 
(lapid-);  tyrannicida,  a  tyrant-killer.,  tyrannicidium,  tyratit-kiUmg 
(tyranno-). 

cala-  nomenclator,  a  name-caller  (nomen-). 

capi-  auceps,  a  birdcatcher  (avi-) ;  municeps,  a  burgher  (miini-); 

particeps,  a  sharer  (parti-)*,  princeps,  a  chief  (primo-). 
So  also  terticeps,  qvarticeps,  &c.  (Varr,  L.L.  i.  50); 
hence  also  aucupium,  aiicupare,  &c. 

col-  agric51a,   a  farmer  (agro-) ;  aiimicola,  a  dweller  on  the 

rinjer  (amni-) ;  Appenninicola  (Verg.),  a  dnveller  on  the 
Appennines  (Appennino-)  \  cselicola,  a  dweller  in  hea'ven  (cselo-) ; 
plebicola,  a  courter  of  the  people  (pleM-);  ruricola,  a  countryman 
(rils-). 

crgpa-        pilicrepus,  a  ball-rattler  (pila-).     . 

da-  sacerdos,  a  priest  (  =  sacra  dans  ?). 

die-  (§  629)  :  causidicus,  a  pleader  (causa-)  ;  falsidicus,  false 

speaking  (falso-) ;  fatidicus,  prophetic  (fato-) ;  judex,  a 
law  declarer.,  judicare,  judicium  (jus-)  ;  juridicus,  administering  jus- 
tice (jus-);  svavidicus,  speaking  s^jueet  things  (svavi-);  veridicus, 
truth-speaking  (vero-). 

faci-  sedificare,   to  build  a  house.,  sedificium,  a  house-building, 

i.e.  a  house  (ssdi-);  auctificus  (Lucr.),  gro'zvth-causing 
(auctu-);  delenificus  (Plant.  &c.),  cajoling  (delenire);  furtificus 
(Plaut.),  theft-committing  (furto-);  gratificari  (cf.  §  12.  6.  4),  to  be 
obliging  (grato-);  houorificus,  complimentary  (honos-);  horrificus, 
shudder-causing  (horre-) ;  lanificus  (Tib.,  Mart.),  nvoolmaking (lana-)- 
luctiflcus,  qjuoeful  (luctu-) ;  magniflcus,  magnificent  (magno-) ;  melli- 
ficaxe,  to  make  honey  (mell-);  munificus,  present-making  (muni-); 
mirificus,  doing  strange  things  (miro-);  nidificare,  to  make  nests 
(nido-);  opifex,  helping  (opi-);  paciflcus,  peace-making  (paci-); 
pontifex,  bridge-maker  (ponti-) ;  sacrificium,  a  sacrifce  (sacro-) ; 
saxificus,  petrifying  (saxo-) ;  significare,  make  signs,  shonv  (signo-) ; 
tabificus,  qv  as  ting  (tabi-);  terrificus,  terrifying  (terre-);  veliflcari, 
make  sail,  'voyage  (velo-);  veneficus  (for  VQnQia.^S.QVi^),  poison-making 
(vgneno-);  versificare,  to  make  verses  (versu-);  and  others. 

fgr-  serifer,  bronze-bearing  (ses-)  ;  sestifer,  heat-bringing  (sestu  -)  ; 

angvifSr,   snake-bearing  (angvi-);  amnifer,  ri'ver-bearing 
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(amni-);  aqvilifer,  eagle-hearing  (aqvila-);  astrifer,  star-bearing 
(astro-);  baccifer,  berry-bearing  (bacca-);  bipennifer  {Oy.^^  carry- 
ing a  two-headed  axe  (bipenni-);  caddcifer  (Ov.,  for  caduceifer), 
carrying  a  herald's  staff  (caduceo-) ;  cselifer,  heaven-bearing  (cselo-); 
fatifer,  death-bringing  (fato-);  flabellifera  (Plaut.),  a  fan-bearer 
(flabello-) ;  borrifer,  shudder-bringing  (borre-) ;  imbrifer,  rain-bring- 
ing (imbri-);  ddorifer,  scent-bearing  (6dos-);  senslfer  (Lucr.), 
causing  sensation  (sensu-);  vocifSrari,  to  shout  (voci-);  and  many- 
others. 

f5di-  argentifddina,   a  sil'ver-mine   (argento-);    aurifddina,   a 

gold-mine  (auro-). 

fr&g-  calcifraga,    a   chalk-crushing    herb    (calci-);    foedifragus 

(for  foederifragus),  league-breaking  (fcedus-);  fluctifragus 
(Lucr.),  (vjanie-breaking  (fluctu-);  naufragus,  ship-wrecked 
(navi-) ;  saxifragus,  stone-crushing  (saxo-). 

dentifrangibulum,  tooth-cracker]  nucifrangibula  (pi.), 
nut-crackers  (see  §  86i). 

frauda-      sociofraudus  (Plant.),  mate-cheating  (sdcio-). 

fric3,-  dentifricium,  tooth-powder  (denti-). 

fugi-  bgrifiiga    (m.,    Catull.),   lord-flying  (hero-);    Idcifilgus, 

shunning  light  (liici-). 

g§r-  aliger,   winged  (ala-);  armiger,  arm-wearing  (armo-); 

augur,  bird-manager  ?  soothsayer  (avi-) ;  auriger,  gold- 
fiuearing  (auro-) ;  barbiger  (Lucr.),  beard-nvearing  (barba-) ;  belli- 
ger,  <warring  (bello-) ;  claviger,  club-qjuearing  (clave-) ;  famig6r-ator 
(Plaut.),  a  tcile-bearer^  famig§ratio,  tale-bearing  (fama-);  laniger, 
<^vool-w)earing  (lana-) ;  ni6rig§rus,  complaisant  (mos-) ;  sandalig6r- 
iilae  (pi..  Plant.),  slipper-carriers  (sandalo-);  setiger,  hairy  (seta-); 
sptlmiger,  foaming  (spHma-);  sqvamiger,  scaly  (squama-);  and 
others. 

16g-  aqvUex,    <water-collector\    hence  conduit-master   (aqva-); 

dentilegus  (Plant.),  picking  up  teeth  (denti-);  floril§gus 
(Oy .),  flower-cutting  (flos-)  ;  fragilggus  (Ox. ^^  fruit-picking  (frUg-); 
sacrilggus,  stealer  of  sacred  things  (sacro-) ;  sortilggus,  lot-picker, 
hence  soothsayer  (sorti-);  spicilegium  (Varr.),  gleaning  (spica-). 

loqy-  grandildqvus,  talking  big  (grandi-) ;  largiloqvus,  magni- 

loqvus,  mendacildqvus,  stultiloqvus,  suaviloqvus,  vani- 
loqvus;  paucil6qvium,  little-speaking. 

lustra-       armilustrium,  purification  of  arms  (arma-);  tubilustrium, 
purification  of  trumpets  (tuba-). 

inulge-       caprimulgus,  goat-milker  (eapra-). 
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para-  dpiparus,  help-pro'viding  (dpi-). 

p3xi-  frugiparus    (Lucr.),  fruit-producing   (frug-) ;    puerp§ra, 

puerperium,  child-bearing  (pu6ro-). 

pend-  libripens,  balance-hanger^  i.e.  a  scale sman  (libra-);  sti- 

pendium  (for  stipipendium),/^^)'  (stip-). 

p6t-  heredipeta    (Petr.),    inheritance-seeker    (for    hereditati- 

peta?). 

piig-  solipuga,  sole-pricker":  a  venomous  snake  (s61o-). 

rapi-  pinnirapus,    a  feather-snatcher    (pinna-).     (In   Plautus 

■bustirapus,  body-snatcher,  is  probably  a  hasty  compound 
for  ex  busto  rapere,  or  bustum  is  taken  as  a  burnt  body). 

sa-  vitisator,  'vine-planter  (viti-). 

scalp-  dentiscalpium,  toothpick  (denti-). 

86ca-  faenisex,  hay-cutter  (fseno-). 

Bgqv-  %)Mls^qjvi5,  foot-folloaving,  i.e.  an  attendant  (pSd-). 

s6n-  £8ris6nus,    bronze-sounding    (aes-);    horrisSnus,    shudder- 

sounding  (horr-,  stem  of  horr-e-re,  horr-or);  luctisonus 
(Ov.),  doleful  (luctu-). 

spScI-         auspex,     bird-'vieqver     (avi-);     extispex,    entrail-'vie^iver 
(exto-);  Mruspex,  gut-'vieiver}  (comp.  hilla  for  Mrula). 

Btatii-         justitium,   suspension   of  la^w   courts  (jUs-) ;    solstitium, 
sun-staying^  i.e.  time  when  the  sun  is  stayed  (sol-). 

Btem-         lectistemium,     couch-co'vering     (lecto-) ;     sellistemium, 
chair-co-vering  (sella-),  two  religious  ceremonies. 

sangvisuga,  a  bloodsucker^  leech  (sangvSn-). 
arcitenens,  bo^-holding  (arcu-). 

ferritgrus    (Plaut.),    iron-rubber^    ferritSrium    (Plaut.), 
iron-rubbing  (ferro-). 

sedituus,  a  sacristan  (sedl-). 

tergiversari,  turn  one's  back.,  shuffle  (tergo-). 
camivSrus,  flesh-eating  (caron-). 
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E.     Oblique  predicate  +  verb:  99 

^qvlperare,  to  make  equal  (sequo-) ;  amplif  icare,  to  enlarge 
(amplo-) ;  ludif  icare,  to  make  ga7ne  of  (ludo-) ;  mitif  icare,  to  make 
mild  (miti-) ;  purif  icare,  purify  (paro-). 

So  perhaps  mitigare  (mitem  agere?);  levigare,  make  smooth 
(leyi-) ;  pm'gare,  cleanse  (puro-). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  (§  300)  with  facere  or  q9^ 
fieri.     (The  quantity  of  the  e  is  here  marked   only  when  proof 
exists,  and  in  that  case  the  author's  name  is  added.     Ritschl.  Opusc. 
II.  618  sqq.  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  the  Scefiic  poets  the  e  is  long 
in  verbs  with  long  penult,  short  in  verbs  with  short  penult.) 

allice-;  are-;  cale-,  percald-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.  &c.  also  eal-,  es- 
cal-);  cande-,  excande-;  condoce;  experge-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.);  ferve-, 
conferve-  (Lucr.),  perferve-;  frige-,  perfrige-  (Plaut.);  labg-  (Ter., 
Ov.);  conlabe-  (Lucr.);  licive-  (Lucr.,  Catull.,  Ov.) ;  mado- 
(Plaut.,  Verg.,  &c.),  permadg-  (Plaut.);  comrnone-  (Plaut.);  obsole-; 
61-;  patg-  (Plaut.,  Verg,,  Ov.,  &c,),  pate-  (Lucr.);  pave-  (Ov., 
Sen.),  perpave-  (Plaut.);  pingve-  (Plin.);  putre-  (Ov.),  putre- 
(Plaut.,  Lucr.,  for  which  Ritschl.  pute-);  quate-  (Auct.  Ep.  ad 
Brut.);  rare-  (Lucr.);  rutog-  (Ov.);  stupe-  (Verg,,  Ov.,  &c.); 
olDstupe-  (Ter.,  but  see  edd.);  assue-,  consue-,  mansue-;  contabe- 
(Plaut.);  t6pg-  (Catull.,  Verg.,  Hor.),  tepe-  (Catull.);  perterre-; 
timg-  (Lucr.);  pertimg-  (Pacuv.);  tr6me-  (Prop.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.) ; 
tume-  (Prop.,  Ov.);  vace-  (Lucr.),  vacue-  (Cic,  Nep.). 

cinefactiis  (Lucr.)  is  a  bold  compound  from  cinis-  (which  would 
give  cinerifactum),  as  if  there  were  a  verb  cinere,  to  be  ashy.  Simi- 
lar non-existent  verbs  are  presumed  in  rare-,  vace-,  vacue-  (above). 
In  allice-,  condoce-,  experge-,  eommone-,  quate-,  perterre-,  a  neuter 
signification  or  passive  infinitive  appears  to  be  presumed.  Either 
these  verbs  are  formed  on  a  false  analogy,  -or  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  such  phrases  as  "  es  lasst  sich  begreifen,"  "je  me  suis 
senti  entrainer." 

Compare  also  deterrificus,  horrificus,  terrif  icus,  §  99a. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  composition  is  seen  in  the  separation 
of  the  parts  in  ferve  bene  facit  (Cato),  perferve  ita  fit,  consul  quo- 
que  faciunt,  excande  me  fecerunt  (all  in  Varr.  R.  R.),  and  facit  are 
(Lucr.).     Perhaps  also  in  facit  putre  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  41.  2). 

For  faferefactus  see  §  997. 

Here  also  may  be  put  the  compounds  qvivis,  qvantusvis;  qvili-  99s 
bet,   qvantuslibet,   qvbat  you  please.,   as  great  as  you  please.     The 
pronoun  retains  its  inflexions,  but  is  treated  syntactically,  as  if  it 
were  expressing  an  absolute  name  or  quality,  and  were,  not  really 
an  object  (to  vis)  or  oblique  predicate.  ' 
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F.     Siibject  +  verb:  996 

alienigenus,  horn  of  foreigners  (alieno  genitus) ;  angvigena, 
snake-born]  caprigenus,  of  goat  stock;  wii^igQ^'^Q,  frst-born ;  terri- 
gena,  earth-born;  vitigenus,  'vine-produced  (viti-). 

(Perhaps  these  should  be  referred  to  A,  §  988). 

biicina,  an  OAr-horn  trumpet  (bos  canit;  but  cf.  997,  can-);  gal- 
licinium,  time  of  cockcro<wing  (gallus  canit);  gelicidium  (Cat.,  Varr., 
Col.),  hoarfrost  (gelu  cadit);  poplifugium,  people's  flight  (populus 
f  igit) ;  regifugmm,  kinfs  flight  (rex  fugit) ;  regif icus,  royal  (rex 
facit)  ;  stUlicidium,  a  drippitig  (stiUa  cadit). 

G.  Oblique  case,  or  adjective  used  adverbially, 4.verb.  997 
The  construction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

ag-  jurgare,  to  quarrel^  jurginm,  a  quarrel  (jure  ago). 

capi-  manceps,  a  purchaser;  mancipium,  a  chattel  (manu  capio) ; 

nuncupare,  to  declare  (nomine  capio?) 

can-  fidicen,  fidieina,  a  player  on  the  strings  (fidibus  cano) ; 

liticen,  a  trumpeter  (lituo  cano) ;  tiblcen,  tibicina,  a  flute- 
player  (tibia  cano);  tubicen,  a  trumpeter  (tuba  cano). 

da-  mandare,  commit  to  a  person's  charge  (in  manum  dare  ?). 

die-  maledicus,  scurrilous  (male  dico). 

faci-  artifex,   a  handicraftsman   (arte  facie) ;    benefieus,   kind 

(bene  fa,cio);  camifex,  a  butcher  (carne  facio;  comp, 
vitula  facio,  Verg.);  maleficus,  unkind  (male  facio). 
Here  belongs  fabrefacere,  to  make  in  (luorkmanlike  fashion. 

fid-  used  passively:  bifidus,  cleft  in  t^o  (bis  findor) ;  multi- 

fidus,  qvith  many  clefts  (multum  findor);  quadrifidus, 
four-cleft;  trifidus,  three-cleft. 

benignus,  <s.vell-born^  liberal;  malignus,  ill-born,  stingy 
(bene,  male,  genitus);  comp,  §  826. 

fiu-  largifluus,  copious;  septemfluus,  se'ven-flo'wing,  i.e.  <ivith 

seven  streams. 

pari-  primipara,  hearing  for  the  first  time  (primum  pario). 

potes-  bellip5tens,  powerful  in  nvar  (bello  possum) ;  omnip5tens, 
/2//-^0'T^f r/z J  (omnia  possum) ;  mxltlvoteTis^  'very  po-werful. 
(multum  possum);  pennipotens  (Lucr.),  winged  (pennis 
poteijs), 

r§,pi-  usurpare,  z'o  j^'z^-yor  wj^  (usu  rapere). 
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sona-  armisonus  (Verg,),  arm-resounding  (armo-) ;   fluctisdnus 

(Sil.),  qjuanje-resounding  (fluctu-);  fluentisSnus  (Catull.), 
Jlood-resQunding  (fluento-) ;  raucisdnus  (Catull.),  hoarse- 
sounding  (rauco-). 

snlca-         bisulcus,  clo'ven-footed  (i.e.  cleft  in  two  by  a  furrow). 

vaga-  monti vagus,  meandering  on  the  mountains  (raonte  vagor) ; 

nemSrivagus  (Catull.),  'wandering  in  thickets  (in  nemori- 
bus  vagor)  ;  nocti vagus,  ivandering  by  night  (noctu  vagor) ; 
soli  vagus,  meandering  alone  (solus  vagor). 

v61-  bgngvdlus,    nvell-  muishing ;   malgvolus,    iU-<wishing   (bene, 

male,  volo). 

vola-  altivSlus,  Jlying  on  high  (alte  volo) ;  velivSlus,  sail-flying 

(velis  volat). 

So  Adverb  (or  oblique  case)  +  Participle:  gg 

alticinctus,  girt-high;  manifestus,  hand-struckl  (cf.  §  704);  sacro- 
sanctus,  consecrated  (perhaps  this  belongs  to  spurious  compounds) , 
sollicitus,  anxious^  lit.  all-excited  (soUo-,  ciere,  cf.  §  759). 

bipartitus,  tripartitus,  qvadripartitus,  dineided  hito  tnvo^  three^ 
four  (bis,  tris  =  ter,  c[vadri=qvatvor,  §  184). 


CHAPTER   XII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  imita- 99^ 
lions  of  sounds,  (2)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words. 

I.     Imitations  of  sounds.     (The  probable  Greek  and  English 
modes  of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  will  be  added.) 

3i  Of  3.}l ) 

or  ha  ^^  warning  or  sorrow.     Comp.  ^,  Engl,  ah!  Germ.  ach. 

^a  (beia)  in  encouragement.     Comp.  eui,  Engl.  hey. 
vah  in  surprise  or  indignation.     Comp.  6a. 
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o  various.     Comp.  w,  J,  Engl,  oh  I 

15  a  shout  in  excitement.     Comp.  \ov  or  tou,  Ya\^.  yohol 

61i6orolio  a  cry  of  distress.  Comp.  Engl.  Hoi  In  Terence  some- 
times with  dum  appended. 

pro  or  proli  in  surprise  or  indignation ;  especially  in  phrases,  pro  Di 
immortales,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  imitative  of  a  natu- 
ral sound,  but  is  a  word. 

euoe  for  eJoI:  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites. 

au  in  fear  and  warning. 

fuorphui  expression  of  disgust.  Plant.  Most.  39,  Pseud.  1294. 
Comp.  ^eu  (?),  ^n^l.fe!  fa^!  fob!  Germ.  pfui. 

phy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation.     Ter.  ^d.  412. 

Probably  same  as  last.     Comp.  Engl.  pooh. 

tui  various.     Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  written  in  Engl. 

I        in  wonder  and  delight :  a  quivering  of  the  lips.     Perhaps 
VQ-VSQ  \        imitative  of  Greek  /3a/3ai,  Tronoi,  nanal.     Comp.  Herm. 

on  Soph.  Philoct.  746. 
halialiaB       Laughing.     Comp.  a,  a,  Engl.  Haha. 

va3  in  grief  and  anger.     Represents  a  wail.     Comp.  ovat,  in 

Alexandrine  and  later  writers,  perhaps  imitation  of  the 
Latin;  Germ,  qveh^  Engl.  (ivoe.  Compare  also  vali  and 
the  verb  vaglre. 

Slie  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  sated;  probably 

between  a  groan  and  a  grunt.     Comp.  Engl.  ugh. 

hei  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh.  Comp.  I  e  or  I  e  or  cj), 
and  perhaps  at  at,  Engl,  heigh, 

the  sound  of  clearing  the  throat  ?     Comp.  Engl,  hem^ 
ahem.     In  Plautus  em  is  often  found  in  MSS.  for  en. 

St  to    command    silence.     The    corresponding    sound    in 

English,  hist^  is  used  to  attract  attention ;  and  sh^  hush  to 
command  silence. 

attat  or  atat  or)   .  .  ..•       r        <?  1  •         r  ^i. 

roT-^w  o++e.+aa     (   ^"   surpHse,  vexatiou,  fear,  &c.:  smackmg  of  the 
pareiy  auaxa      )  ^^^^^^  2i^3.{mt  the  teeth.     Comp.  arraral,  drra- 
Tarai,  otototoI^  Engl,  tut  tut. 
.eua  a  noise  to  attract  attention :  a  combined  whistle  and  hiss. 

Conip.  Engl,  mjhisht!  and  perhaps  Germ,  heisa  (  =  Engl. 
huzza^. 
K>mbax      apparently  from  /3ojaj3a| :  expression  of  wonder. 


eliem  or     \ 
hem  or  emi 
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euax  a  cry  of  joy.     Comp.  eva^  evd^^Lv-,  and  perhaps  Germ. 

juchhe. 

taxtax        the  sound  of  blows.     Comp.  Engl,  thqvack. 

2.     Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words.     The  following 
ai-e  probably  such : 

(a)  Latin : 

en  Jo! 

ecce  lo  here!    The  ce  is  pei-haps  the  demonstrative  particle, 

of.  §  374.  In  the  comic  poets  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  the  accusative  (as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  see')  of 
the  pronouns  is  and  ille;  eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  eccas, 
ecca ;  eccillum,  eccillam,  eccillut ;  once  also  eccistam. 

eccere         used  similarly  to  English  there! 

mehercules,  mehercule,  me-^    i,u      •  4.-  c        ^r        ■,      .       ^ 

hercle,  her^ules,  Hercle        S  abbreviations  of  me  Hercules  juvet. 

medius  fidius  for  me  dens  Fidius  juvet,  so  help  me  the  God  of  Faith. 

ecastor       perhaps  for  en  Castor. 

pol  for  Pollux. 

edepol        said  by  Roman  grammarians  to  be  for  per  sedem  PoUucis. 

prythee.     Said  by  Cicero  {Or.  45)  to  be  for  si  andes  (cf. 

Wagner  ad  PI.  Aul.  46). 

(b)  Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 
3  come!  for  aye.     It  is  sometimes  followed  by  dum. 

off!  for  aira-ye. 
euge  for  evye. 

eugipse         originally  for  e^ye  ivaV. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


i.  The  following  Extracts  are  made  in  order  to  give  a  fuller 
exposition  of  some  points  of  Phonetics,  and  to  furnish  physiological 
explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  stated  in  Book  i. 

The  books  chiefly  quoted  from  are,  as  I  believe,  the  best  on 
the  subject,  viz. :  A.  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech,  London, 
new  edt.  1863.  Visible  Speech,  London,  1867.  A.  J.  Ellis  on  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  Part  I.  1869;  Part  II.  1869.  These  books 
contain  much  more  that  is  illustrative  but  not  so  easily  quotable. 
The  Visible  Speech  contains  Bell's  latest  views,  which  in  some  points 
are  diiferent  from  those  given  in  the  Principles. 

The  notation  of  the  sounds  has  been  in  some  cases  modified, 
to  make  the  account  intelligible  to  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Bell's  or  Ellis'  notation.  (In  the  Principles,  Bell  uses  'articula- 
tions '  for  '  consonants.'  I  have  substituted  the  latter  term  as 
better  known.)  I  have  also  occasionally  made  omissions  and  trans- 
positions for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  but  have  not  cared 
to  remove  all  repetition. 


On    Nasals.     (Comp.  §  6.) 

ii.  '  The  letters  m,  n,  ng  have  the  same  oral  positions  as  b,  d,  g 
'  but  the  inner  end  of  the  nasal  passages  is  uncovered  by  the  soft 
'palate,  and  while  the  breath  is  shut  in  by  the  mouth,  it  escapes 
'  freely  through  the  nostrils. 

'  Though  the  nasals  gain  but  little  percussive  audibility  by  the 
'  cessation  of  contact,  yet  they  cannot,  any  more  than  the  perfectly 

*  obstructive  consonants,  be  considered  finished  until  the  oral  organs 
'  are  separated.  There  is  breath  within  the  mouth  pressing  against 
'the  conjoined  organs,  and  slightly  distending  the  pharynx,  as  well 
'  as  a  free  current  in  the  nostrils :  and  though  the  voice  may  be 
'perfectly  finished  by  merely  closing  the  glottis,  the  consonant 
'would  be  imperfect,  if  the  breath  within  the  mouth  were  not 
'  allowed  to  escape.    There  is  thus  a  slight,  but  very  slight,  effect  of 

♦  percussion  heard  on  the  organic  separation  as  in  come,  sun,  tongue, 
'  &c. ;  and  when  a  vowel  follows  the  articulation,  this  slight  pha- 
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'ryngal  expression  gives  a  sharpness  and  closeness  of  connexion 
'to  the  combination,  which  would  be  wanting,  if  the  voice  were 
'  stopped  in  the  glottis  before  the  organic  disjunction. 

'  In  finishing  these  nasal  elements,  the  soft  palate  must  not  be 
'  allowed  to  cover  the  nares  before  the  articulating  organs  are  sepa- 
' rated;  for  a  momentary  closure  will  convert  m,  n,  ng  into 
'  b,  d,  g.  A  tendency  to  compress  the  breath  in  this  way  is  especi- 
'  ally  felt  in  finishing  ng,  in  the  foiTnation  of  which  the  tongue  and 
*soft  palate  are  already  in  contact,  and  so  in  the  position  for  g, 
'  to  which  ng  is  consequently  more  easily  convertible  than  the  other 
'  nasals  are  to  their  corresponding  shut  letters. 

'  The  English  nasals  are  all  •voiced  consonants. 

iii.  '  The  French  has  a  series  of  seminasal  sounds  represented 
'by  an,  en,  in,  on,  un  and  by  various  other  literal  combinations. 
'In  forming  these  the  soft  palate  is  depressed  sufficiently  to  open 
'  the  nasal  passages  but  not  so  much  as,  by  contact  with  the  tongue, 
'to  obstruct  the  passage  into  the  mouth.  Thus  having  an  oral 
'as  well  as  a  nasal  passage  they  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 
'  changes  in  the  position  of  the  mouth.  There  are  four  recognized 
'  varieties  of  them.  The  English  ng  on  the  contrary,  has  always 
'  a  uniform  sound,  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  vowel  quality.' 
M.  Bell,  Principles,  pp.  49,  50,  39. 

iv.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  n  and  1  are  in  several  languages 
palatalised.  Thus  Ital,  gl,  Spanish  11,  Portug.  Ih,  all  are  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  ly:  French  and  Ital.  gn.  Span,  nn  (old)  now  n, 
Portug.  nh  are  all  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  ny.  (Ellis,  p.  199. 
Briicke,  p.  70.) 


On   held  or  sustained    Consonants. 

V.  'The  nasal  elements  and  also  the  letter  1,  are  often  called 
'■  seminjo^eb  because  they  are  perfectly  sonorous  and  capable  of 
'separate  and  prolonged  enunciation  like  vowels.  These  semi- 
'  vowels  may  each  separately  form  a  syllable ;  1  and  n  often  do  so 
'in  English  as  in  castle,  fasten,  &c. ;  and  m  has  a  similar  syllabic 
'effect  in  rhythm,  chasm, prism,  &c.  In  the  pronunciation  of  such 
'  words  care  must  be  taken  that  no  vowel  sound  is  heard  between 
'  the  m  and  the  preceding  consonant. 

'The  letters  of  this  class  are  often  called  liquids  because  they 
'  flow  into  other  articulations,  and  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  them. 
'This  peculiar  quality  might  perhaps  be  better  understood,  were 
'we  to  call  it  transparency;  they  shew  through  them  the  nature  of 
^proximate  consonants.     When  the  liquids  occur  before  voiceless 
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'consonants,  they  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  add  any  appreciable 
'  quantity  to  the  syllable ;  <wilt,  bent,  brink,  lamp,  &c.  have  thus  but 
'very  little  more  duration  than  vjit,  bet,  brick,  lap.  See.  When  these 
'  letters  however  come  before  voiced  consonants,  they  form  the 
'  longest  syllables  in  the  language,  as  in  ivilled,  bend,  tongues,  lambs, 
''film,  helm  which  have  as  long  quantity  as  any  syllables  containing 
'  the  same  vowels  can  have.  The  liquids  have  the  same  quantity  as 
•  other  varied  consonants  before  vowels.  They  are  however  longer 
'when  final.'    M.  Bell,  Principles,  pp.  167,  8. 


On  the  length   of  Consonants. 

vi.  '  Among  the  consonants  there  are  various  degrees  of 
'quantity.  The  vocal  articulations  are  essentially  longer  than  the 
'  non-vocal,  but  in  each  class  there  are  varieties. 

'  Thus :  The  breath  obstructives  p,  t,  k  are  the  shortest. 

'  The  breath  continuous  elements  f,  th,  s,  sli  are  the  next  longer, 

'  The  shut  voice  consonants  b,  d,  g  are  the  next  in  length. 

■  *  The  close  continuous  voice  consonants  v,  th,  z,  zh  (i.  e.  French 
'  j)  are  longer  still. 

'  The  open  continuous  voice  consonants  or  liquids  1,  m,  n,  ng 
'  are  the  longest  simple  consonants. 

'  wli,  "w,  y  and  r  are  not  included  because  these  consonants  do  not 
'  occur  after  vowels,  but  only  as  initials  in  English ;  and  all  initial 
'letters,  whether  voice  or  breath,  are  alike  in  quantity.'  M.  Bell, 
Principles,  p.  86. 

On  sharp  and  flat  Consonants.     (Comp.  §  2.) 

vii.     Brucke's  view  is  as  follows,  as  stated  by  v.  Raumer : 

*  The  difference  between  the  soft  and  hard  consonants  consists 
'  in  this,  that  the  voice  sounds  with  the  former  and  not  with  the 
'  latter.  When  we  speak  aloud,  the  voice  must  actually  sound  in 
'pronouncing  the  soft  consonants:  in  whispering,  the  sound  of  the 
'  vocal  chords  falls  away  altogether,  but  the  place  of  this  is  supplied 
'  in  the  case  of  the  soft  consonants  by  a  rustling  in  the  larynx.'  Cf. 
Briicke,  p.  55.  See  von  Raumer's  criticism  {Gesam.  Schriften.  p. 
450  sq.). 

Mr  Bell's  account  is  as  follows:  '  When  the  glottis  is  contracted 
'to  a  narrow  chink  the  breath  in  passing  sets  the  edges  of  the 
'orifice,  i.e.  the  vocal  ligaments,  in  vibration,  and  creates  sonorous 
'  voice.     When  the  glottis  is  open,  and  the  superglottal  passage  is 
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'  contracted,  the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non-sonorous  rust- 
'  ling  or  friction,  which  is  called  "whisper."  The  organic  effect 
'  of  the  open  glottis  will  be  understood  by  whispering  a  voiced  con- 
'  sonant,  such  as  v.  The  result  is  clearly  different  from  the  sound 
'  of  the  non-vocal  consonant  of  corresponding  oral  formation,  f. 
'  For  the  former,  the  fricativeness  of  the  breath  is  audible  from  the 
'  throat,  through  the  oral  configuration ;  for  the  latter,  the  breath 
'  friction  is  audible  only  from  the  lip.'     Visible  Speech^  p.  46. 

In  Lower  Germany  usually,  as  in  England  always,  the  soft 
(flat)  consonants  are  accompanied  (in  speaking  aloud)  with  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  But  in  far  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
i.  e.  over  almost  the  whole  of  South  and  Mid-Germany,  the  regular 
pronunciation  of  the  soft  consonants  is,  according  to  von  Raumer, 
unattended  by  the  faintest  sound  of  the  voice,  Again,  '  many  per- 
'  sons  accompany  some  soft  consonants  with  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
'  and  pronounce  others  without ;  e.  g.  some  give  the  sound  of  the 
'voice  to  "w,  but  not  to  s;  others  to  vr  and  s,  but  not  to  soft 
'  mutes ;  others  again,  and  this  is  frequent,  to  the  nasals,  but  not  to 
'  other  consonants.'  Von  Raumer  mentions,  that  a  highly  educated 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  never  voiced  the  soft  consonants, 
yet  found  it  inconceivable  how  people  could  confuse  together  such 
different  sounds  as  the  soft  and  hard  consonants,  (p.  454-)  See 
also  Max  M tiller.  Lectures^  jl,  pp.  it 8,  13 1. 


On  the  imperfect  vqcality  of  Consonants, 

viii.  '  All  consonants  being  merely  transitional  sounds  in  ordi- 
'  nary  utterance,  the  voice  is  not  equally  sustained  from  the  beginning 
'  to  the  end  of  the  vocalized  articulation.  In  pronouncing  the  word 
'  leanje  for  instance  the  vocality  qf  the  v  is  clearly  heard  only  at  the 
'junction  of  that  element  with  the  syllabic  sound,  the  vowel;  and 
'  the  initially  voiced  v  sinks  imperceptibly  into  its  voiceless  corre- 
'  spondent  f — as  if  the  word  were  written  lea'vf.  This  effect  does 
'  not  require  to  be  written,  as  it  is  inherent  in  the  implied  transi- 
'  tional  character  of  the  consonant. 

*  When  a  voiced  consonant  comes  before  a  non-vocal  element, 
'  the  murmur  of  the  vocal  letter  is  heard  only  at  the  instant  of  its 
'junction  with  the  preceding  vowel,  and  immediately  lost  in  the 
'  transition  to  the  next  element,  as  in  the  words  art^  purse^  else^  felt, 
'  lance ^  cant,  lamp,  ink,  &c. 

*  Foreigners  in  pronouncing  English  words  generally  fail  to  give 

*  the  requisite  abruptness  to  these  "liquids"  before  voiceless  conso- 

•  nants. 
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'  The  preceding  observations  shew  that  the  absolute  quantity 

*  of  voice  in  a  vocal  consonant  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  follow- 

•  ing  element.  Five  degrees  of  absolute  quantity  in  the  sound  of  / 
'  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  combinations ;  arranged  from 
'shortest  to  longest:  felt,  health,  fell d,  realm,  fell:  M.  Bell, 
Visible  Speech,  p.  67. 

ix.  In  French  such  words  as  stable,  schisme  are  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  English  with  the  final  voiced  consonant  held  or  pro- 
longed, but  either  with  the  faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus 
making  1,  m  initial  and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  with 
an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur,  i.  e.  with  1,  m  whispered. 
See  Ellis,  p.  52. 

X.  The  same  imperfect  vocality  is  noticeable  particularly  in  a 
comparison  of  Icelandic  with  English  s. 

'  S  is  always  (in  Icelandic)  intentionally  s  and  never  z,  but  z  is 
'  sometimes  generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.  Thus  s  final 
'  after  1,  n,  and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  z. 
'  For  example  if  we  compare  eins,  sins  with  English  stains,  scenes 
'  we  should  see  that  the  difference  of  the  terminations  arises  from  the 
'  s  in  Icelandic  being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  z  gene- 
'  rated  and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  z  is  inten- 
'  tional  and  predominant,  and  although  the  s  is  often  prolonged  and 
'  in  the  church  singing  of  charity  children  not  unfrequently  pain- 
'  fully  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation  of 
'  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 
'  I  found  also  that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pro- 
'nounce  s  final  after  long  vowels  in  the  same  way.'     Ellis,  p.  547. 

This  is  only  in  accordance  with  English  (and  Icelandic)  habits 
of  modifying  the  second  consonant  to  suit  the  preceding  sound. 
Latin  took  the  opposite  course  and  expelled  n  when  preceding  s,  or 
s  when  preceding  m  or  n,  clearly  because  s  was  sharp  and  m  or  n 
flat  (see§§  191,  2.  193). 


On  diphthongs.     (Comp.  §  20.) 

xi.  ' The  common  definition  of  a  diphthong  "a  complexion  or 
*  coupling  of  'voxels  when  the  two  letters  send  forth  a  joint  sound, 
'  so  as  in  one  syllable  both  sounds  be  heard"  (Ben  Jonson),  is  quite 
'defective  if  not  absolutely  erroneous.  Between  a  coupling  of 
'  sounds  and  a  diphthongal  sound  the  interval  is  as  wide  as  between 
'a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  combination.  The  two 
'  marks  of  sound  which  connote  a  diphthong  are  neither  of  them 
^  sounded,  they  do  but  indicate  the  two  limits,  from  one  of  which  to 
•'  the  other  the  voice  passes  continuously  in  uttering  the  diphthong ; 
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'  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  interval  so  symbolised  which  constitutes 
'  the  diphthongal  sound  and  accordingly  it  is  not  every  tw^o  vov^el 
'  symbols  which  can  be  conjoined  to  represent  a  diphthong,  but  only 
'  such  two  as  admit  of  a  continuous  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 
'  breath  from  one  limit  to  the  other.  A  diphthong  is  a  sound  of  an 
'essentially  different  nature  from  a  vowel  or  any  combination  of 
'  vowels.  However  rapidly  two  vowels  are  made  to  succeed  each 
'other  they  will  remain  two  vowels  still  and  never  blend  into  a 
'  diphthong.  The  nearest  analogue  to  the  diphthong  is  the  slur  in 
'  vocal  music.  In  general  (I  do  not  say  always),  a  diphthong  cannot 
'  be  reversed  as  such ;  i.  e.  in  the  act  of  reversal  it  becomes  a  vowel 
'syllable.'     J.  J.  Sylvester,  Laws  of  verse  (Lond.  1870),  p.  50. 

A  similar  definition  of  a  diphthong  is  found  in  Brucke,  p.  27.  See 
also  Mr  Bell,  Visible  Speech^  p.  78.  Ellis,  p.  51.  Comp.  Rumpelt, 
Deutsche  Gram.,  p.  33. 

xii.  '  The  general  rule  for  the  stress  upon  the  elements  of  diph- 
'  thongs,  is  that  it  falls  upon  the  first,  but  this  rule  is  occasionally 
'  violated.  Thus  in  many  combinations  with  initial  i,  u  the  stress 
'  falls  on  the  second  element,  in  which  case,  according  to  some 
'  writers,  the  first  element  falls  into  y,  w,  which,  however,  others 
'  deny.  In  iu,  ui  the  stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element.  But 
'  in  Italian  cbiaro,  ghiaccio  the  i  is  touched  quite  lightly,  and  is  almost 
'  evanescent,  so  that  it  would  generally  be  thought  enough  to  denote 
'  the  cM,  gM  as  palatalised  k,  g.'     Ellis,  p.  4,  8. 

'  There  are  three  principal  vowels  a,  i,  u,  whence  are  formed  six 
'  principal  diphthongs,  each  consisting  of  two  vowels  connected  by  a 
'  gliding  sound  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  voice-sound  while 
'  the  organs  of  speech  pass  from  the  positions  due  to  one  vowel 
'  to  that  due  to  the  other.  It  is  this  glide  which  gives  the  diphthongal 
'  character.  The  first  element  or  vowel  is  usually  brief,  but  it 
'  generally  receives  the  accent,  and  it  may  be  long.  The  second 
'  element  is  generally  long  and  occasionally  accented.  These  six 
'  diphthongs  are  ai,  au,  ui,  iu,  ia,  ua.  The  two  first,  ai,  au,  degene- 
'  rate  into  the  intermediate  vowels  e,  o  in  various  shades,  as  may  be 
'  satisfactorily  proved  historically.  The  two  next,  ui,  iu,  generate 
'  the  peculiar  middle  vowels  French  eu,  u ;  and  the  two  last 
'  cause  the  evolution  of  the  consonants  y,  w.  Of  these  the  diph- 
'  thongs  ui,  iu  are  the  most  unstable.  The  pure  sound  of  the 
'  first  occurs  in  the  French  oui  as  now  pronounced;  it  is  however 
'  used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Moliere^  and  must  therefore  have  been  pro- 
'  nounced  as  the  present  French  out.  The  pure  sound  of  the  second, 
'  iu,  is  common  in  Italian  aspiii.     In  both  ui,  iu,  the  stress  may  be 

^  Diez's  Etymological  Dictionary,  sub  voce.  The  older  oil  yvdiS  dis- 
syllabic,  ixom  hoc  illud.    (Ellis.) 
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*  laid  on  either  element,  and  in  both  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  fuse 

*  the  'diphthong  into  a  single  sound.  When  the  stress  falls  on  the 
'second  element,  an  Englishman  (but  not  a  Welshman)  says  w^-, 
'•you.  When  the  organs  of  speech  endeavour  to  produce  a  single 
'  sound,  it  differs  from  either,  and  results  in  French  eu,  u  in  various 

*  shades,'     Ellis,  Philolog.  Soc.  Trans.  1867.     Siippl.  p.  58. 


On  English  r. 

xiii.  The  English  pronunciation  of  r  is  so  peculiar,  and  its  effect 
on  vowels  so  great  that  an  English  student  studying  vow^el  sounds 
is  liable  to  fall  into  many  mistakes  if  he  does  not  bear  it  constantly 
in  mind.  The  follov^^ing  passages  v^ill  explain  the  matter.  The 
vowels  will  be  denoted  by  the  numbers  in  the  list  on  p.  9. 

'  E  is  produced  when  the  breath  is  directed  over  the  upturned  tip 
*of  the  tongue  so  as  to  cause  some  degree  of  lingual  vibration.  In 
'order  to   effect  this,  the  breath  must  be  obstructed  at  all  other 

*  points,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  concentrated  on  the 

*  tip ;  and  the  tongue  must  be  held  loosely  to  enable  it  to  vibrate 
'  readily.  'The  vibration  may  be  produced  in  every  degree  from  the 
'  soft  tremor  of  the  English  r,  which  merely  vibrates  the  edge  of  the 
^  tongue,  to  the  harsh  rolling  of  the  Spanish  rr,  which  shakes  the 
^  whole  organ.  The  trilled  or  strongly  vibrated  r  is  never  used  in 
'  English. 

*  Between  vowels  as  in  merit  the  r  is  strongest,  but  it  has  only  a 
'  momentary  tremor ;  for  consonants  between  vowels  are  always 
'■  short  in  English. 

'-  X  initial  has  the  consonantal  vibration,  but  only  of  the  edge  of 

*  the  tongue. 

'  Final  r  is  the  3rd  vowel.  When  the  tongue  is  raised  just 
'•  enough  to  mould  the  passing  stream  of  air,  but  not  yield  to  it,  we 

*  have  the  condition  for  the  final  r.  The  aperture  for  the  emission 
'■  of  the  voice  is  so  free  that  the  vowel  quality  of  the  sound  is 
'-  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected.  When  the  succeeding  word  however 
'  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  r  has  generally  the  effect  of  medial 
*■  r,  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  in  her  own^  or  ebe^  &c.'  M.  Bell,  Principles^ 
p-  189. 

xiv.  '■  The  open  vowel  quality  of  the  English  r  draws  all  pre- 
'-  ceding  closer  vowels  to  a  greater  degree  of  openness  than  they  have 
'  before  consonants.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  i6th  and 
'  8th  vowels,  which  are  regularly  changed  into  the  15th  and  7th 
"  before  r  (3rd  vowel).  But  the  i8th  and  loth — the  closest  vowels — 
'  equally  illustrate  the  tendency.  Very  few  English  speakers  pro- 
^nounce  ee  (18th),  and  00  (loth),  distinctly  before  r,  at  least  in 
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'  conversational  utterance.  Such  words  as  heard^  hereafter^  earivlg^ 
^merely,  &c.:  cure^  your,  poor,  &c.,  are  frequently  pronounced 
'  17  to  3,  and  8  to  3,  instead  of  18  to  3,  and  10  to  3.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  146. 

XV.  'The  long  form  of  the  15th  vowel,  identical  with  the  French 
'  e  in  meme,  bete,  &c.'  (14th  vowel  ace.  to  Ellis)  'is  the  sound  which 
'  is  substituted  for  the  i6th  vowel,  before  r  (3rd  vowel)  in  English. 
'  It  is  heard  in  no  other  position  in  the  language.  An  ear  unac- 
'  customed  to  analyze  vocal  sounds  may  possibly  at  first  fail  to 
'  recognize  the  same  vowel  formation  in  the  words  ell  and  ere.  Let 
'  the  reader  pronounce  the  first  word  of  each  of  the  following 
'  pairs,  omitting  the  vowel  sound  of  the  r,  and  joining  the  consonantal 
'  effect  of  r  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  his  pronunciation  should 
•  correspond  to  the  second  words ;  or  conversely,  let  him  pronounce 
'  the  second  word  in  each  pair,  <u!ith  the  interposition  of  the  vowel- 
'  sound  of  r  between  the  consonantal  r  and  the  preceding  vowel, 
'  and  his  utterances  should  give  the  first  words:  fairy,  ferry;  chary, 
''cherry]  dairy,  Derry;  'vary,  very;  mary,  merry;  airing,  erring. 

'  But  it  is  not  every  ear  that  will  be  at  once  competent  for  this 
'experiment.'     M.  Bell,  pp.  126 — laS. 

xvi.  In  such  words  as  four,  our  we  have  triphthongs,  viz.  3  to 
18  to  3,  and  3  to  10  to  3. 

The  difference  between  this  vocal  sound  of  r  when  separate  and 
when  part  of  a  diphthong  (or  triphthong)  is  heard  by  comparing 
lyre,  liar;  ne^er,  greyer;  dra<wer  (a  thing),  drawer  (a  person); 
more,  mo^iuer;  your,  ewer. 

xvii.     Mr  Ellis'  account  (abridged)  is  as  follows : 

'  In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds,  the 
'  first  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  trill  with  the 
'  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  Scotland  and  with  some  English 
'  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a  clear  and  strong  trill.  The 
'  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  precedes  a  consonant.  It  is  a 
'  vocal  murmur,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  u  in  but  (3rd  vowel). 
'  This  second  r  (marked  1)  may  diphthongise  with  any  preceding 
'vowel.  After  the  2nd,  6th  and  5th  vowels  (as  in  hard,  dwarf, 
'  born')  the  effect  is  rather  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  than  to 
'  produce  a  distinct  diphthong.  Thus  farther,  lord  scarcely  differ 
^  from  fat  her,  laud:  that  is,  the  diphthongs  2  to  j,  5  to  j  are  heard 
'  almost  as  the  long  vowels  2  and  6.  That  a  distinction  is  made  by 
'  many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but  it  is 
'  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
'  speakers  in  the  south  of  England  the  absorption  of  the  1  is  as 
'  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  1  in  talk,  walk,  psalm,  where  it 
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'  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding  vowel.  The  diphthongs 
'  ij  to  J,  3  to  J  as  in  serf,  surf  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from 
'  each  other,  and  from  a  long  3rd  vowel.  But  the  slight  raising  of 
'  the  point  of  the  tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the 
'  vowel  in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 
'  his  organs  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  speakers  do 
'  not  make  any  difference.'     ElHs,  p.  196. 

'  The  combination  of  the  vocal  r  with  the  trilled  r  after  a  long 
*  vowel  is  very  peculiar  in  English ;  compare  dear,  deary ^  mare, 
'  Mary,  more,  glory,  poor,  poorer,  with  the  French  dire,  dirai,  mere, 
'  Mairie,  Maure,  aurai,  tour,  Touraine. 

'  The  Scotch  do  not  use  the  vocal  r  at  all,  but  only  the  strongly 
'  trilled  r. 

'In  Italy  this  strongly  trilled  r  is  constant;  in  France  and  a 
'  great  part  of  Germany  a  trill  of  the  uvula  is  pronounced  in  lieu  of 
'  it.  This  French  r  (v  grass  eye  ou  pro'venqaT)  is  not  unlike  the  Arabic 
^ grh  and  the  Northumberland  burr.  The  last  is  often  confused  by 
'  southerners  with  g,  Harriet  sounding  to  them  like  Hagiet.''  Ellis, 
p.  198. 


Connexion  of  u,  w,  v,  To,  qu,  &c.     (Gomp.  §§  90,  118.  2.) 

xviii.  '  When  the  breath  passes  between  the  anterior  edges  of 
'  the  lips  in  close  approximation,  the  effect  of  the  breathing  resem- 
'  bles  the  sound  of  f.  The  Spanish  b  is  articulated  in  this  way,  but 
'  with  vocalized  breath,  its  sound  consequently  resembling  v.  When 
'  the  aperture  of  the  lips  is  slightly  enlarged  by  the  separation  of 
'  their  anterior  edges,  and  the  breath  passes  between  the  inner  edges 
'of  the  lips,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  English  wh,  w;  the  former 
'  being  the  voiceless,  the  latter  the  vocal  form  of  the  same  articula- 
'  tion.  The  Hps  must  be  in  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  pre- 
'  sent  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  breath,  or  the  "w  will  lack  that 
'faint  percussive  quality  which  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the 
'vowel  00  (loth  vowel).'     M.  Bell,  p.  52. 

'The  sound  of  v  consonant  in  ancient  Latin  is  a  matter  of 
'dispute:  it  was  probably  w  or  bh  (i.e.  labial  v),  and  more  proba- 
'  bly  the  latter  than  the  former,  because  we  can  hardly  imagine  w 
'  generating  v  except  through  bh,  but  the  passage  from  bli  to  v  is 
'  so  easy  and  slight,  that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  which  are  dis- 
'  tinguished  by  the  two  different  sounds  at  this  day  profess  to  pro- 
'  nounce  their -w  in  the  same  way.  Bh  is  a  kind  of  bat  sound  readily 
'  falling  into  w  or  v,  but  the  real  vr  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in 
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*  Europe.  The  Vh  is  thoroughly  established  in  High  Germany  and 
'  in  Spain,  where  the  old  joke  of 

'felices  populi  quibus  'vi'vere  est  bibere 

*  points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in 
'which  it  is  still  used  for  both  b  and  v,  and  to  the  probable  pronun- 
'  ciation  of  v  in  Latin  as  bh  at  that  time.  The  example  of  Kavveas 
'  being  heard  as  cav'  n'eas  =  cave  ne  eas  would  be  solved  by  the 
'  identity  (katoline'as)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.'  [But  comp. 
§  94.]  '  At  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  Christianized 
'  adopted  the  Christian  Roman  alphabet,  the  Roman  v  consonant 
'  was  certainly  [the  denti-labial]  v,  a  sound  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
'  did  not  then  distinguish  from  f. 

*  An  accurate  conception  of  the  three  sounds  w,  "bh,  v  is  neces- 
'  sary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  linguistic  relations. 
'  For  w  the  lips  are  rounded  nearly  as  for  u,  and  the  back  of  the 
'  tongue  is  raised,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips  are  brought  more 
'  together  than  for  u,  and  the  sound  of  w,  when  continued,  is  there- 
'  fore  a  buzz,  a  mixture  of  voice  and  whisper,  and  not  a  pure 
'  vowel  sound.     When  the  buzz  is  strong,  the  tremor  of  the  lips  is 

*  very  perceptible,  and  a  little  more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 
'  brh.  If  the  voice  is  removed,  we  have  -wh,  and  the  back  of  the 
'  tongue  being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the  slightest  effort  suffices 
'  to  raise  it  higher  and  produce  kwh.  This  gives  the  relation  between 
'  the  gutturals  and  labials  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
'  comparative  philology.  On  the  other  hand  for  Toh  the  tongue  is 
'  not  raised,  the  sound  is  a  pure  labial,  less  like  u,  but  easily  deduced 
'  from  w  by  lowering  the  tongue  and  slightly  flattening  the  lips.  It 
'  is  to  those  used  to  it  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant  consonant,  pro- 
'  duced  with  the  least  possible  effort.  By  dropping  the  voice  it  pro^ 
'  duces  pli,  which  is  not  now  used  in  Europe  but  was  probably  a 
'  value  of  <^.  For  w,  bli  there  must  be  no  contact  with  the  teeth. 
'  Directly  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper  teeth,  an  impediment  is 
'  raised  to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 
'  escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a  rushing,  rubbing,  rustling 
'sound,  distinctive  of  the  "divided"  consonants,  and  known  as  v, 
'  which  on  dropping  the  voice,  becomes  f.  But  all  degrees  of  con- 
'  tact  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth  are  possible,  producing 
'  varieties  of  f,  v,  from  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 

'  from  ph,  bh,  up  to  extremely  harsh  hisses  and  buzzes.  Generally 
'  then  w  is  a  consonant  framed  from  u  by  closing  the  lips  too  closely 
'  to  allow  of  a  pure  resonance  for  the  vowel  sound ;  bli  is  a  b  with 
'the  lips  just  slightly  opened,  or  a  v  without  touching  the  teeth, 
'  that  is,  a  pure  labial ;  v  is  a  denti-labial.  The  w  is  further  dis- 
'  tinguished  from  bh,  v  by  having  the  tongue  raised.  It  is  possible 
'of  course  to  raise  the  tongue  when  sounding  v;  the  result  is  vli. 
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'  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable  sound.  But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 
'  when  sounding  bh,  no  ear  would  distinguish  the  result  from  w. 
•The  following  words  may  shew  these  differences.  Fr.  owV,  oui; 
'  Engl,  nvcy  Germ.  <a;/V,  Fr.  'vie;  usual  Scotch  quhen,  English 
'■  qvhen,  Aberdeenshire  y^«;  usual  German  schreiben,  faulty  German 
'■  schreiiven;  Gtrmsxi  pferd^  now  pfert,  once  probably  ^^6fr/,  and  in 
'  some  Bavarian  dialects ^'y6£'r/.'     Ellis,  pp.  514,  515. 


Roman  Preference  of  vo  to  vu.    (Comp.  §  93.) 

xix.  The  reason  of  the  Romans  retaining  this  vowel  0  after  v 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  u  (§213)  was  the  danger  of  thus 
losing  either  the  consonant  sound  v  (  =  w)  or  the  vowel  u. 

'The  loth  vowel  (i.e.  u  =  oo)  has  an  articulati-ve  (i.e.  con so- 
'  nantal)  effect,  when  the  modifying  organs  are  further  approximated 
'  during  the  continuance  of  the  sound.  By  a  slight  appulse  of  the 
'  lips,  the  vowel  00  becomes  the  articulation  "w.  Thus  if  the  lips 
'  be  momentarily  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  while 
'  sounding  00,  the  voice  will  be  modified  into  woo,  qvoo,  <woo,  &c.' 
M.  Bell,  p.  151. 

'  When  w  is  before  00  the  combination  is  rather  difficult 
'  from  the  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  the  articulative  action ;  the 
'  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speakers,  nvool  being 
' pronounced  00/;  'woman^  ooman-  &c.'     M.  Bell,  p.  171. 


On  Labialisation.    (Comp.  §  93.  3.) 

XX.  The  Latin  v  when  following  q  or  g  is  not  really  a  separate 
letter  but  a  modification  of  q  or  g.  Thus  Mr  Ellis  speaking  of  English 
says :  '  k"W  or  Labialised  k,  the  lips  being  opened  simultaneously 
'  with  the  release  of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient 
'  element  of  our  own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.  In 
'  Anglosaxon  it  is  written  cw,  in  Latin  qu,  which  is  the  form 
'  adopted  in  English.  Gu  bears  the  same  relation  to  g  as  qu  to  k, 
'  but  as  the  form  of  the  g  remained  unchanged  little  attention  was 
'  paid  to  it.  It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the  Saxon  element  of 
'our  language.  Initially  it  is  generally  used  superfluously  for  g. 
'  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  gw,  as  in  language,  itself  a  modern 
'  form,  anguish,  distinguish.  Usage  however  varies,  some  saying 
'  lang-gqjjage,  ang-gnvish  and  others  lang-^wage,  lang-nvish.  The 
'  Italian  quale,  guanto  are  apparently  k<vouale,  g^uanto...Ks  we  have 
'  ky,  gy  (in  the  antiquated  pronunciation  of  card,  sky,  guide  =  kyard, 
'  skyi,  gyide)  and  kw,  gw,  so  also  to  our  unacknowledged  palatal 
'  modification  of  t,  d,  viz.  ty,  dy  (e.  g.  in  nature,  -verdure,  often  pro- 
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'  nounced  as  na-tyoor,  'ver-dyoor)  correspond  an  equally  unacknow- 
'  ledged  labial  modification  of  t,  d,  viz.  tw,  dw,  e.  g.  bet^een^  t^ain, 
'  twelve^  twisty  t-zvirl;  d^uindle,  d^well,  d-zuarf.  Many  of  those  who 
'  have  thought  on  phonetics  have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide 
'  vv^hether  w  is  here  really  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  than  in  the  corre- 
*  sponding  words,  luean,  <ivain,  qvist^  ^ell^  ^ar.  The  difficulty  is 
'resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really  simid- 
'  taneous  with  the  release  of  the  t,  d  contact.'  Ehis,  pp.  306,  208, 
209,  slightly  compressed. 

xxi.  In  French  this  labial  modification  is  common  after  most 
consonants,  e.g.  p  (pois),  b  (boh),  m  (wo/V) ;  f  (foh) -^  v  (t'o/x), 
k  (quoi),  g  (goitre)  ;  t  (toi),  d  (doit) ;  n  (noix),  1  (loi),  r  (roi),  s  (soi). 
Ellis,  pp.  4 — 9. 

xxii.     In  Latin  it  occurs  only  after  k  (or  q),  g,  and  s,  e.g. ' 
svavis,  svadeo  (So  in  English  j-weet,  persuade). 

Compare  however  tvos,  fvit,  &c.  §  92.  After  initial  1  and  r  it 
does  not  occur.  In  salvus,  servus  it  was  probably  separately  pro- 
nounced and  hence  the  first  syllable  was  long,  whereas  aqva  has  the 
first  syllable  short.  A  preceding  g  was  expelled  sometimes  e.g. 
nivis  for  nigvis,  brevis  for  bregvis,  fruor  for  frugvor,  &c.  (§  129.  2. 
639).     In  other  words  the  v  was  dropped  (§  640). 

The  Roman  grammarians  had  similar  perplexities  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  See  Schneider,  Lat.  Gr. 
I.  p.  329  sq. 


On  k,  c,  q.    (Comp.  §57.) 

xxiii.  The  names  of  the  three  consonants  k,  c,  q,  viz.  ka,  ce,  qu, 
all  representing  the  sharp  guttural  explosive,  were  pronounced  with 
a  different  vowel.  Compare  this  fact  with  the  following.  '  K  is 
'  formed  by  the  silent  contact  and  audible  separation  of  the  back 
'  of  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  The  precise 
'  points  of  contact  vary  between  the  different  vowels.  Before  the 
'close  lingual  vowel  ee  (i8th  vowel)  the  position  of  the  tongue  is 
'much  further  forward  than  before  ah  (2nd  vowel)  or  aw  (6th 
'  vowel).  The  tongue  coidd  articulate  k  from  one  uniform  position 
'  before  all  the  vowels,  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  accom- 
'  modate  facility  of  utterance  by  these  little  changes  which  would 
'  require  an  effort  to  avoid.'     M.  Bell,  p.  217. 

The  Germans  have  similar  modifications  of  the  continuous  con- 
sonant. Ch  in  ach  is  guttural,  in  ich  is  palatal,  in  auch  is  labial 
(Ellis,  p.  206). 
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Close  affinity  of  i  and  J  (  =  y).     (Gomp.  §  138.  144.  a.) 

,  xxiv.  '  The  tongue  in  forming  y  is  almost  in  the  position  for  the 
'  vowel  ee  ;  just  as  in  forming  -w  the  lips  modify  the  voice  almost  to 
*  the  quality  of  the  vowel  00.  The  formative  apertures  are  simply 
'  more  close,  so  that  y  and  w  are  articulated  forms  of  the  close 
'  vowel  sounds  ee  and  00. 

'Y  before  ee  (i8th  vowel)  presents  an  articulative  difficulty. 
'  Many  persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  entirely  omit  the  y  in  that 
'  situation  :  thus  we  hear  of  an  old  man  bending  under  the  weight 
'  of  ear  J  instead  of  years. ^     M.  Bell,  p.  a  16. 


On  Palatalisation  (§  no.  4). 

XXV.  '  In  pronouncing  j  (  =  Engl,  y)  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is 
'  arched  up  against  the  palate ;  while  for  k  the  back  and  for  t  the 
'  tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate.  When 
'  then  kj  or  tj  come  together  rapidly,  the  first  change  is  to  produce 
'  a  palatal  modification  of  k  and  t.  For  there  is  an  attempt  to 
'  pronounce  k  and  J  simultaneously.  Hence  the  back  of  the  tongue 
'  still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle  of  the 
'  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle  lie  against  the 
'  palate.  This  is  rather  a  constrained  position,  and  consequently  the 
'  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops.  The  result  is  the  exact  posi- 
'tion  for  the  palatal  modification  of  t,  which  originating  in  an 
'  attempt  to  sound  t  and  j  simultaneously  brought  the  tip  and 
'  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being  almost  an  im- 
'  possible  position  dropped  the  tip.  The  two  consonants  k  and  t, 
'as  palatally  modified,  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
'  passage  from  this  modification  of  t  to  tsh  ( =  Eng.  ch)  is  very 
'short  and  swift.  But  the  organs  of  different  speakers  have  difFer- 
'  ent  tendencies,  and  in  some  s  or  sli  are  more  readily  evolved  than 
'tsh  from  t  palatally  modified.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
'  when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  not  meant 
'  that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  perfect  k  to 
'perfect  tsli.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required  many 
'generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transitional  forms 
'were  probably  in  use  by  intermediate  generations.'  Ellis,  pp.  204, 
205. 


On  the  change  of  t  to  s  (§  151.  2). 

xxvi.     The  slight  change  requisite  to  convert  t  into  s  is  seen  in 
the  following  description  of  their  formation. 

'  In  forming  t  the  edge  of  the  whole  tongue  is  laid  against  the 
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*  front  and  sides  of  the  mouth  so  as  perfectly  to  obstruct  the  breath. 

♦  While  the  tongue  is  in  this  position,  there  must  be  a  continued 
'  pressure  of  breath  against  it,  and  wherever  an  aperture  is  made 
'  by  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  obstructing  edge,  the  confined 
'  breath  will  be  emitted  with  a  degree  of  explosiveness  more  or  less 
'  strong  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  previous  compression  be- 
'  hind  the  tongue,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  abruptness  with 
'  which  the  aperture  is  made.'     M.  Bell,  p.  199. 

xxvii,  '  The  peculiar  mechanism  requisite  to  produce  the  clear 
'  hissing  sound  heard  in  the  letter  s,  is  a  single  and  very  contracted 
'  aperture  for  the  emission  of  the  breath  over  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
'  part  (not  the  tip)  of  the  tongue,  when  without  much  elevation 
'  from  the  bed  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  closely  approximated  to  the 
'  upper  gum.  The  tongue  is  otherwise  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
'  and  gum  so  as  to  obstruct  the  breath  at  all  parts  but  the  point, 
'  which  is  sufficiently  squared  to  prevent  its  touching  the  front 
'  teeth.  The  slightest  projection  of  the  tip  brings  it  against  the 
'  teeth,  and  by  partially  intercepting  the  breath  at  that  point  modi- 
'  fies  the  sound  into  that  of  th :  and  the  least  retraction  of  the 
^  tongue  from  the  precise  point  of  the  true  formation  causes  the 
'  middle  of  the  tongue  to  ascend  towards  the  arch  of  the  palate, 
'  and  modifies  the  current  of  breath  into  that  of  sh.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  181. 


On  the  change  of  s  to  r.     (Compare  §  183.) 

xxviii.  '  The  articulative  position  of  s  giving  sibilation  to  voca- 
'  lized  breath,  produces  z,  which  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  oral 
'  action  of  s. 

'  r  as  pronounced  in  England,  differs  from  z  merely  in  the  nar- 
'  rowing  and  retraction  of  the  point  of  the  tongue.  In  Scotland,  in 
'  Spain,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  r  receives  a  stronger  vibra- 
'  tion  of  the  whole  forepart  of  the  tongue.'     M.  Bell,  pp.  ^2i  54- 

On  the  pronunciation  of  r  generally,  see  above  §  xiii. 


Omission  of  t  before  1  and  n.    (Comp.  §  192.  i,  4.) 

xxix.  The  following  passage  shews  that  the  pronunciation  of  t 
is  peculiar  before  1  and  n. 

'  The  correct  articulative  action  of  t  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 
'  tongue  from  the  palate,  allowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  a  single 
'  frontal  aperture.  Such  must  always  be  the  mechanism  of  t  initial 
*  or  final :  but  when  the  liquids  1  or  n  follow  t  in  the  same  word,  a 
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'  lateral  explosion  before  1,  and  a  nasal  emission  before  n  are  the 
'  regular  and  necessary  modes  of  finishing  t  in  such  cases.  Thus  in 
''Jitly  and  ftness,  &c. :  batchy  nettle,  little,  &c,,  batten,  bitten,  button, 
'  &c.,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  front  of 
'  the  palate  in  forming  the  tl ;  and  the  whole  tongue  is  retained  in 
'  its  obstructive  position  during  the  utterance  of  the  tn.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  200. 


The  interchange  of  1  and  r.     (Comp.  §  176.  7.) 

XXX.  '  r  and  1  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded  where  they  occur 
'  in  proximate  syllables.  The  vocal  aperture  for  the  former  is  over  the 
'  point  of  the  tongue,  and  for  the  latter  over  the  sides  of  the  back 
*  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  quickly 
'  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  positions.'     M.  Bell,  p.  193. 


Correspondence  of  Latin  f  to  Greek  6.    (Comp.  §  99.  6.) 

xxxi.  The  following  passages  deal  with  a  confusion  of  f  with 
the  sharp  dental  fricative,  which  is  the  sound  ordinarily  given  to  the 
Greek  6,  though,  as  stated  in  the  text,  probably  not  its  real  value, 
at  least  originally. 

*  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  tli  consists  in  a  movement  of  the 
'  lower  lip  inwards  to  meet  the  tongue.  This  gives  so  much  of  the 
'  character  of  f  to  this  articulation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
'  which  is  the  letter  intended.  F  and  Th  are  mechanically  much 
'  alike.  The  action  of  the  lip  for  f  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
'  the  tongue  for  th.  Both  organs  partially  obstruct  the  breath  by 
'  central  contact  with  the  teeth ;  and  the  breath  is  in  both  cases 
'  emitted  through  lateral  interstices.'     M.  Bell,  p.  177. 

'  When  f  and  tli  are  pronounced  without  any  vowel,  it  is  very 
'  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  distance.'     Ellis,  p.  213. 
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APPENDIX    B. 

The  following  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  in  order 
to  give  specimens  of  the  old  forms  of  the  language.  They  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  have  all  (except  No.  ao)  been 
taken  from,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the  proof  sheets  v^ith, 
the  facsimiles  given  in  Ritschl's  Prises  Lat'mitatis  Monumenta^  and, 
in  the  case  of  No.  9,  with  that  given  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Rom.  Vol.  Ii. 
The  explanations  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Ritschl's  preface 
and  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat..,  edited  by  Mommsen  (Vol.  I.,  except  when 
otherwise  stated).  The  number  of  the  inscriptions  in  Corp.  Inscr., 
as  well  as  of  Ritschl's  plates,  is  added  to  facilitate  reference.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  original  in  capital  letters.  The  vertical 
strokes  are  used  to  denote  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  original ;  but 
in  the  modernisation  they  mark  off  the  caesura  in  the  saturnian  lines. 

The  blank  spaces,  and  the  omission  or  insertion  of  dots  (to 
mark  the  end  of  the  words),  have  been  represented  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  The  dot  is  sometimes  a  dot  proper  (e.g.  in  iii.  iv.  xvii.), 
sometimes  a  square  (e.g.  in  xiv.  xxi.),  sometimes  a  triangle  (e.g.  in 
ix.  xxii.),  sometimes  a  cross,  or  square  with  projecting  corners  (e.g. 
in  xvi.  xxiv.). 

I. 

Found  in  a  sacred  grove  at  Pisaurum  in  Picenum  on  stone.     ♦  End 
of  5th  century.'   Ritschl  and  Mommsen. 

Corp.  I.  R.  173.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLiii.  C. 

iunone-re    |  matrona        |  pisaurese      |  dono-dedrot  | 

Junoni  regin^  matrona;  Pisaurenses  dona  (donum  ?)  dederunt. 

II. 

Do.  on  stone,  end  of  5th  century.     Ritschl  and  Mommsen. 
Corp.  I.  R.  177.     Ritschl,  tab.  xliii.  A. 

matre  |  matuta         |  dono-diidro  |  matrona  |  m-cu 

ria-     I  pola-liuia    |  deda  | 

Matri  Matuta  dono  {donum  f)  dederunt  matrona,  mania  Curia, 
Pola  Linjia  deda  (dedant,  comp.  necfiv Kauri). 

The  m  before  Curia  is  the  old  form  with  five  strokes  (see  p.  23), 
for  which  in  modern  books  M'  is  substituted. 
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On  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  Firmum  in  Picenum,  now  in  the  Paris 
museum,  ••  of  a  date  nearer  to  the  oldest  Scipio  ii  jscription  than 
to  the  second.'     Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  181.     Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  A. 

erentio-l-f      |     •  aprufenio  •  c •  f    |  l-turpilio-c-f        j 
m  •  albani  •  I  •  f         |  t  •  munatio  •  t  •  f         |   quaistores  [ 

aire  •  moltaticod  j  dederont  | 

Terentius^  Lucii  filius^  Aprufen'ius  Caii  jilius^  Lucius 

Turpilius  Caii  JiUus^  Marcus  Albanius  Luc'i'i  Jilius,  Titus  Mufiatius, 
Titi  Jilius^  qu^stores  are  multatico  dederunt-  i.e.  from  the  produce  of 
fines. 

IV. 

On  a  bronze  tablet,  first  made  known  at  Rome,  but  the  place  of 
finding  is  unknown. 

Corp.  I.  R.  187.     Ritschl,  tab.  11.  B. 

m  .  mindios  .  1  •  fi  |  p  •  condetios  •  ua  •  fi  |  aidiles -uicesma. 
parti  I  apolones  •  dederi  | 

Marcus  Mindius  Lucii  filius^  Publius  Condetius^  'valesi  (?)  Jilius, 
ad'dis  •vices'imam  partem  ApoUinis  dederunt^  i. e.  have  offered  Apollo's 
twentieth. 

V. 

On  a  small  stone  column  found  at  Tusculum  near  the  tomb  of  the 
Furii.  '  A  faithful  copy  of  an  original  older  than  the  Scipio 
inscriptions.'     Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  (yz.     Ritschl,  tab.  XLIX.  B. 

m  •  fourio  •  c  •  f  •  tribunes 
militare  •  de  •  praidad  •  maurte  •  dedet  • 

Marcus  Furius^  Caii  Jilius^  tribunus,  militari  de  prada  Marti 
dedit. 

VI. 

This  and  viii.  xi.  xiii.  xiv.  are  all  on  stone  and  taken  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  near  the  Capene  gate.  This  inscription 
is  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus,_  Consul  495  u.c. 
'  It  probably  was  written  about  500  u.c'     Ritschl. 
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Corp.  I.  R.  32.     Ritschl,  tab.  xxxviii.  E.    The  additions  in  italics 
are  from  Ritschl's  conjecture. 


honcoino  •  ploirume  •  cosentiont  •  r 
duonoro  •  optumo  •  fuise  •  uiro 
luciom  •  scipione  •  filios  •  barbati 
<;^nsol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  hie  •  fuet  •  a 
heo.  ■  cepit  •  Corsica  •  aleriaque  •  urbe 
^edet  •  tempestatebus  •  aide  •  mereto 


07nai 
virorum 

pud  vos 

m  pitgnandod 

d  votam. 


Arranged  by  Ritschl  as  Saturnian  metre,  as  follows  (except  that 
the  words  are  here  modernised),  the  accents  denoting  the  arses,  and 
the  vertical  lines  the  csesuras. 

Hunc  iinum  plur'mn  con  |  sentiunt  rbmai  (i.e.  romse) 

bo7iorum  opt'wium  fu  \  hse  'viritm  'virorum^ 

Lucium  Scipibnem.  \  Filius  Barbati 

consul^  censor^   ad'ilis  |  h\c  fuit  apud  'vos. 

Hie  cepit  Cbrsicam  Aleri  \  amque  urbem  pugna^ido ; 

ded-it  tempestatibus  |  aedem  m'erito  'vatam. 


On  a  bronze  tablet  fixed  to  a  wall  at  Tibiir  in  Latium.  '  Probably 
at  end  of  5th  centmy  when  the  final  -os  was  giving  place  to 
-us.''  Ritschl.  The  inscription  on  the  second  side  is  probably 
a  little  later  than  on  the  first. 

Corp.  I.  R.  62.     Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  B. 

on  one  side,  c  •  placentios  •  herofo  |  marte-sacr  omo  | 

on  the  other  side,  c-placentias-her-f  |  marte  donu-dede  | 

rj    -  rv  Marti  sacrum. 

Cams  Placentius,  Hernfuus.      ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^_ 

(The  small  rounds  are  probably  marks  of  nails.) 

VIII. 

On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  456.  'The  inscription 
dates  not  later  than  520  u.c'     Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  30.     Ritschl,  tab.  xxxvii.  B. 

Cornelius  •  lucius  •  scipio  •  barbatus  •  gnaiuod 

•  patre  |  prognatus  •  fortis  •  uir  •  sapiensque  —  quoius  •  forma  • 
uirtutei  •  parisuma  |  fuit — consol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  quel  •  fuit  • 
apud "  uos — taurasia  •  cisauna  |  samnio  •  cepit — subigit  •  omne 

•  loucanam  •  opsidesque  •  abdoucit  •  | 
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Cornelius  Lucius  \  Scipib  Barbatus, 
Gna:6  patre  prognatus  j  fbrtis  nj'ir  sapiensque, 
Cujiis  forma  n/irtu  \  ti  parissuma  ft  it^ 
Consul^  censor^  adilis  \  qui  fiiit  apiid  'vbs 
Taurasiam  Cisaiinam  \  Samnium  cepit 
Suhig'it  omnem  Lucaniam^   bbsidesque  abducit. 

Mommsen  considers  Samnio  to  be  the  ablative,  Taurasla  and 
Clsauna  being  towns  '•hi  Samnium.''     Lucanam  is  for  Lucaniam. 

IX. 

On  a  bronze  plate  found  in  the  mountains  of  Gibraltar  near 
Alcala  de  los  Gazules  by  a  Polish  engineer  in  A.D.  1867.  Pub- 
lished in  facsimile  and  with  Commentaries  by  E,  Hubner  and 
Mommsen,  Hermes^  III.  243  sq.  Decree  made  565  U.C.,  and 
inscription  is  probably  of  this  date. 

Corp.  I.  R.  II.  No.  5041. 

laimilius  •  1  •  f  •  inpeirator  •  decreiuit  |  utei  •  quel  •  hasten 
sium-seruei  |  in-turri-lascutana-habitarent  |leiberei-es 
sent  •  agrum  ■  oppidumqu  |  quod  •  ea  •  tempestate  •  posedisent  f 
iteni  .  possidere  •  habereque  |  iousit  •  dum  -poplus  •  senatus 
que    I  romanus-uellet-act  incastreis  |  ad  •  xii  •  k  •  febr 

L.  Mmilius^  Lucius''  son^  general^  decreed  that  such  sla'vss  of  the 
people  of  Hasta  as  dwelt  in  the  tower  of  Lascuta  should  be  free. 
With  regard  to  the  land  and  town  which  they  had  possessed  at  that 
time^  he  ordered  them  to  cont'inue  to  possess  and  hold  it  so  long  as  the 
people  and  senate  of  Rome  should  w)'ill.     Done  'in  the  camp  19  January. 

This  inscription  though  of  the  same  age  as  the  S.  C.  de  Baca- 
nal'ibus  is  not  so  antique  in  spelling,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
formal  legal  nature  of  the  S.  C.  de  Bac. 

The  ei  in  inpeirator  appears  to  be  an  inscriber's  blunder.  This 
inscription  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  doubled  letters,  e.  g.  essent, 
njellet.  Cf.  §  58.  Ritschl  has  discussed  the  pecuharities  in  his  Neue 
Plautinische  Excurse^  ist  Heft.  1869,  p.  16  n. 

X. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tiriolo  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii. 
Supposed  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  the  event  referred  to,  i.e. 
568  A.u.c.     See  Liv.  xxxiv.  8 — 19.     Cic.  Leg.  11.  ij,  §  37. 

Corp.  I.  R.  196.     Ritschl,  tab.  xviii. 

marcius  •  1  •  f  •  s  •  postumius  •  1  •  f  •  cos  •  senatum  •  consoluerunt  • 
n  •  octob  •  apud  •  aedem  |  duelonai  •  sc  •  arf  •  m  •  claudi  •  m  •  f •  1  • 
ualeri-p-f-q-minuci-c-f-     de •  bacanalibus  quei •  foideratei  [ 

27 — 2 
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esent-  ita  •  exdeicendum  •  censuere  .  neiquis  •  eorum  •  sacanal- 
habuise-uelet-sei-ques  |  esent  •  quei  •  sibei  •  deicerent  nece 
sus  •  ese  •  bacanal  •  habere  •  eeis  •  utei  •  ad  •  pr  •  urbanum  |  ro 
mam  •  uenirent  •  dequeeeis •  rebus . ubei •  eor  m-utr  a- audita • 
esent  •  utei  •  sena-tua  \  noster  •  decerneret  •  dum  •  ne  'minus  • 
senator  bus -c-adese///-  rescosoleretur  |  bacaS'uir 

•  nequis  -adiese  •  uelet  •  ceiuis  •  romanus  •  neue-nominus- latin 
neue  •  socium    |  quisquam  •  nisei  •  pr  •  urbanum  •  adie  •  sent  •  is 

que-  e-senatuos-sententiad  dum-ne       |  minus •  senatoribus 

.  c  .  adesent  •  quom  •  ea  •  res  •  cosoleretur  •  iousisent  ce    suere 

I  sacerdos  •  nequis  •  uir-eset .  magister.nequeuir-neque* 

mulier  •  quisquam  •  ese  •  t         |  neuepecuniam  •  quisquameorum 

•  comoin  abuise-ue  et  neue  •  magistratum  |  neue-promagi 
stratuo  •  neque  •  uirum  ier  •  em  quiquam  •  fecise  •  uelet  | 

neue  •  post  hac  •  inter  •  sed  •  conioura  e  •  comuouise  • 

neue  •  conspondis  •  e  |  neue  •  conprome  •  siseuelet  •  neue  •  quis 
quamfidem    inter  •  sed  •  dedise  •   uelet  |  sacra -in-  dquol 

tod-ne  quisquam -fecise -uelet-  neue-in-poplicod-neue-in  | 
preiuatod  -  neue  -  exstrad  •  urbem  -  sacra  -  quisquam  •  fecise  • 
uelet  -  nisei  |  pr  •  ur  anum  -  adieset  -  isque  -  de  •  senatuos  - 
sententiad  •  dum  •  ne  •  minus  |  senatoribus  •  c  •  adesent  • 

quom .  ea  •  res  •  cosoleretur  •  iousisent  •  censuere  |  homines  - 
pious  •  u  •  oinuorsei  •  uirei  •  atque  -  mulieres  -sacra  •  ne  •  quis 
quam  |  fecise  •  uelet  •  neue  •  inter  •  ibei  •  uirei  •  pl^us  -  duobus  • 
mulieribus-ploustribus  |  ar/uise-uelent  -  nisei -de- pr-urbani- 
senatuosque -sententiad -utei- suprad  |  scriptumest-  haice* 
utei  -  in  •  couentinoid  •  exdeicatis  •  ne  -  minus  -  trinum  |  noun 
dinum  •    senatuosque  -  sententiam  -  utei  -  scientes  •  esetis  • 

eorum  •  |  sententia  -  ita  -  fuit  -  sei  -  ques  -  esent  •  quei- 

aruorsum  -  ead  -  fecisent  quam  -  suprad  |  scriptum  -  est  -  eeis- 
remcaputalem •  faciendam  •  censuere  atque -utei  |  hoce- 
in  •  tabolam  •  ahenam  -  inceideretis  •  ita  •  senatus  •  aiquom  •  cen 
suit  I  uteique  -  eam  -  figier  •  ioubeatis  •  ubei  -  facilumed  • 
gnoscierpotisit-  atque  |  utei -ea-bacanalia- sei -qua -sunt 
.  exstrad  •  quam  -  sei  •  quid  •  ib&i  •  sacri  -  est  |  ita  -  utei  -  suprad 

•  scriptum  -  est  •  in  •  djebus  •  x  -  quibus  -  uobeis  •  tabelai  -  datai  | 
erunt -faciatis- utei  dism Ota- sient      in-agro-teurano  | 

The  letters  in  italics  are  such  as  appear  from  the  facsimile  to  be 
those  inscribed.  But  in  line  6  nt  v/ould  be  very  nearly  right  for 
pit.  In  the  12th  and  13th  hnes  I  have  omitted  some  letters,  w^hich 
have  been  supplied  on  a  modern  insertion  in  the  broken  plate. 
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O.  Marcius,  Lucii  filius^  Spurius  Postumius^  Lucii  jUius  consules 
senatum  consuluerunt  nonis  Octobribus  apud  a;dem  Bellon^e.  Scribendo 
adfuerunt  M.  Claudius^  Marcifdius^  L.  Fa/erius,  Publli  jiUus^  Q.  Mi- 
nucius,  CaiipHus. 

De  Bacchanal'ibus  qui  fee  derail  essent  it  a  edicendum  censuere:  (i.e. 
decreed  the  issue  to  those  who  were  in  league  with  the  Romans,  of 
a  proclamation  in  the  matter  of  the  feasts  of  Bacchus)  nequis 
eorum  Bacchanal  habuisse  'vellet.  Siqui  essent,  qui  sibi  dicerent  necesse 
esse  Bacchanal  habere,  ei  uti  ad  pra.torem  urbanum  Romam  -venirent, 
deque  eis  rebus,  ubi  eorum  njerba  audita  essent,  uti  senatus  noster 
decerneret,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res 
consuleretur.  Bacchas  njir  nequis  adiisse  -vellet  ci'vis  Romanus,  neve 
nominis  Latini,  ne've  sociorum  quisquam,  nisi  proitorem  urbanum  adi- 
issent,  isque  de  senatus  sententia,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum 
adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur,  jussisset. 

Censuere,  sacerdos  nequis  -vir  esset:  magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier 
quisquam  esset:  ne've  pecuniam  quisquam  ecrum  communem  habuisse 
'vellet,  ne've  magistratum,  ne've  pro  magistratu  neque  -virum  neque  mu- 
lierem  quisquam  fecisse  •vellet.  Ne've  posthac  inter  se  conjurasse  ne've 
con'vo'visse,  neve  conspondisse,  ne've  compromisisse  'vellet,  ne've  quisquam 
fidem  inter  se  dedisse  'vellet.  Sacra  in  occulta  nequisquam  feciSse  -vellet, 
ne've  in  publico,  ne've  in  pri'vato,  ne've  extra  iirbem  sacra  quisquam 
fecisse  'vellet,  nisi  pr^etorem  urbanum  adiisset,  isque  de  senatus  sententia 
dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur, 
jussisset. 

Censuere,  homines  plus  quinque  universi,  -viri  atque  midieres  sacra 
ne  quisquam  fecisse  -vellet,  neve  interibi  ruiri  plus  duobus,  mulieribus 
plus  tribus,  adfuisse  -vellent,  nisi  de  pratoris  urbani  senatusque  sententia, 
uti  supra  scriptum  est  (i.e.  that  not  more  than  five  persons  in  all 
men  and  women,  celebrate  the  rites,  that  the  five  should  be  two 
men,  and  three  women,     quisquam  is  in  apposition  to  homines'). 

Hac  uti  in  contione  exdicatis  ne  minus  trinum  nundinum  (i.  e.  not 
less  than  three  assembly  days) ;  senatusque  sententiam  uti  scientes  es- 
setis.  Eorum  sententia  itafuit:  siqui  essent  qui  ad-vorsum  eafecissent, 
quam  supra  scriptum  est,  eis  rem  capitalem  faciendam  censuere. 

Atque  uti  hoc  in  tabulam  ahenam  incideretis:  tta  senatus  aquum 
censuit ; 

Utique  earn  figi  jubeatis,  ubi  facillume  nosci  possit ; 

Atque  uti  ea  Bacchanalia,  siqua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  ibi  sacri 
est,  iia  uti  scriptum  est,  in  diebus  decern,  quibus  -vobis  tabella  data 
erunt,faciatis  uti  dimota  sint.    In  agro  Teurano. 

The  document  is  evidently  a  letter  (tabellai)  from  the  consuls  to 
the  local  magistrates  conveying  to  them  a  copy  of  (as  Mommsen 
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thinks,  part  only  of)  the  decree  of  the  senate,  an  intimation  of  the 
penalty  which  the  senate  ordered  for  a  transgression  of  it,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  publication. 

XI. 

On  the  son  of  P.  Scipio  Afrlcanus  major.  Augur  574  A.u.c.  '  End 
of  6th  century  u.  c'  Ritschl.  There  is  a  vertical  fracture  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone,  occasioning  a  loss  of  several  letters, 

Corp.  I.  R.  23.     Ritschl.  tab.  xxxix.  F. 

quel -apiceinsigne- dial      aminis-gesistei  | 

mors  •  perfe     tua  •  ut  •  essent  •  omnia 
breuia   •   hor os-fama-uirtusque 
gloria  •  atque  •  in  •  genium  •  quibus  •  sei        | 
in-longa-licu  set-tibe  utier-uita  | 

fa  •  cile  •  factei  superases-gloriam        | 
maior-um  qua-re-lubens-te-ingremiu      | 
scipio  •  recip  t  •  terra  •  publi  | 

prognat  •  um  •  publio  •  corn  eli  | 

Qui  ap'icem  tns'ignem  dialis  \Jiammis  gesslsti^ 
mors  perfecit  tua  ut  \  essent  omnia  bre'via : 
bonds  fama  'virtiisque  |  gloria  atque  ingenium^ 
quibus  si  iyi  Ibnga  ficuis  \  set  tibi  utier  (i.e.  uti)  'vita 
facile  factis  superasses  |  glbriam  majorum. 
Quare  lubens  te  in  gremium^  \  Scipio^  recipit 
Terra^  Publi,  prognatum  j  Publio  Corneli  (i.e.  Cornelio). 

XII. 

On  stone  at  Sora.     '  Not  later  than  620  A.u.c,  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century.'     Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1 1 75.     Ritschl.  tab.  Lii.  A. 

<2  •  p .  uertuleieis  •  c  •  f.  | 

quod  •  re  •  sua  •  d     eidens-asper  | 
afleicta     •  parens  •  timens      | 
heic-uouit-uoto-ho  c         | 
solut  ^uma- facta      | 

polouctaleibereis  •  lube        | 
te  s    donu-danunt"  \ 

hercolei-maxsume-  | 

mereto    semol-te        | 
orant-se*  oti-crebro      | 
condemn  es-  1 
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Marcus  Publius  Vertuleii^   Caii  jilii 
Quod  re  sua  d'lffidens  \  aspere  ajfllcta 
Parens  timens  hie  uonjit^  \  -voto  hoc  soliito^ 
Decuma  facta  pollucta^  \  libsri  libentes 
Donum  dajzunt  (i.e.  dafit)  Herculi  \  maxime  merito 
Simiil  te  orant  se  'vbti  j  crebro  cbndemnes. 

xiir. 

Uncertain  which  Scipio  is  meant.     '  At  beginning  of  7th  century 

u.  c'     Ritschh 
Corp.  1.  R.  34.     Ritschl,  tab.  XLI.  Ka. 

1  •  Cornelius  •  en  •  f  •  en  •  n  •  scipio  •    magna  •  sapientia  | 
multasque  •  uirtutes  •  aetata  •  quom  •  pama        | 
posidet  •  hoc  •  saxsum  •  quoiei  •  uita  •  defecit  •  non      | 
honos  •  honore  •  is  •  hie  •  situs  •  quei  •  nunquam       | 
uictus  •  est  •  uirtutei  •  annos  ■  gnatus  •  XX  •  is         | 
d    ^i-s         datus •  ne •  quair . atis •  honore  | 
queiminus  •  sit  •  mand    u 

Lucius  Cornelius.,   Cnaei  Jilius^   Cnaei  nepos^   Scipio 

niagnam  sapientiam  mul\  t  as  que  'virtiites 

aetate  cum  parua  |  pbssidet  hoc  saxum. 

quoiei  (i.e.  cut)  "vita  defecit  \  non  honos^   honbrem. 

Is  hu  situs.     Qui  nunquam  \  njictus  est  ruirtute 

annos  natus  'vigmti  |  ts  Diti  est  mandatus : 

ne  quaeratis  honbrem  \  quiminus  sU  mandatus. 
In  the  words  honos  honorem  the  first  denotes  honour^  the  second 
office.     '  In  <vohose  case  life,  not  ivorth,  fell  short  of  official  post.''    The 
last  line  means,  seek  not  for  official  post  'which  was  not  given  him. 

XIV. 

On  three  stones.     '  At  beginning  of  7th  centilry,  latest  of  all  the 

Scipio  inscriptions.'     Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  38.     Ritschl,  tab.  XLii.  L. 

Inscription  on  Cn.  Scipio  Hispanus  who  was  praetor  615  u.c. 

on- Cornelius -cn-f  .   .     ,  .  . 

m  m  scipio -hispanus        ] 

II  pr-ald-cur-q-  tr'mil*ll'xuir'sl«iudik 

x-uir-sacr-faC'/  | 
uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum  au/ 

progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiei 
maiorum  optenuilaudem  ut  sibeime  ess    ecreatum 
laetentur  stirpem  nobilitauithon  or 
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There  are  three  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  which  this 
inscription  is  written.  The  first  has  only  one  stroke  to  number  it  but 
nothing  else.  The  second  has  two  strokes  on  the  left  side  and  three 
strokes  on  the  right,  apparently  to  shew  where  it  was  to  fit  to  the 
3rd  tablet,  which  has  also  three  strokes.  The  space  just  before  the 
end  of  the  verses  is  apparently  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  stone-cutters. 

Cnaus  Cornelius,  Cn^i  Jilius^  Sc'ipio  Hispanus,  pra;tor,  ad'ilis,  cu- 
rulis,  qua;stor,  tribunus  mlUtiim  bis,  deceni'vir  litibus  judlcandis,  de~ 
cemuir  sacris  facimidis. 

llrtutes  generis  meis  moribus  accumula'vi, 

progeniem  genid,  facta  patris  petii, 
majorum  obtinui  laudem,  lit  sibi  esse  creatum 

latetitur  j  stirpem  nobilita'vit  honor. 

Mommsen  considers  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  progenie 
mi,  SindihsLt  progenie  is  a  dactyl  (cf.  Lachm.  ll.  991);  but  ?. 

These  are  according  to  Ritschl  the  oldest  Latin  elegiac  verses. 


XV. 

On  stone  upon  Mt.  Gaelius  at  Rome.     '  Between  608  and  620  a.u.c. 
but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former.'     Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  541.    Ritschl,  tab.  li.  A. 

1-mummi-l-f.  cos -duct  |  auspicio  •  imperioque  |  eius  •  achaia 
capt-corinto  I  deleto-romam-redieit  |  triumphans-ob-hasce  | 
res- bene  "gestas- quod  |  in-bello-uouerat    |  hanc-aedeiU'Ct 

•  signu  I  herculis-uictoris  |  imperator-dedicat  | 

Lt^cius  Mummius,  Luciifilius  consul.  Ductu  auspicio  imperioque  eius 
Achaia  capta,  Corintko  deleto,  Romam  rediit  triumphans.  Ob  hasce 
res  bene  gestas,  quod  in  bdlo  'vo'uerat,  hanc  adem  et  signum  Hercu/is 
I'ictoris  imperator  dedicat. 

XVI. 

On  stone  at  Aletrium,     '  Shortly  after  620  A.u.c'    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1166.     Ritschl,  tab.  Lii.  B. 

/•betilienus-1-f-uaarus     |  haec-quae-infera-scripta      |  sont' 

•  de-senatu-sententia  |  facienda •  coirauit •  semita   |  in-oppido 

.  omnis  •  porticum  •  qua  |  inarcem  •  eitur  •  campum  •  ubei  |  lu' j 
dunt .  horologiummacelum  I  basilicam  •  calecandam  •  seedes  | 
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cum  •  ba  •  linearium  •  lac  •  um  •  ad  |  ortam  •  aquam  •  in  •  opi 
dumadqu  |  arduom- pedes -cccxvi/.fornicesq  |  fecit •  fistulas • 
soledas  •  fecit  |  ob  •  hasce  •  res  •  censorem  •  fecere  •  bis  |  sena 
tus  .  filio  •  stipendia  •  mereta  |  ese  •  iousit  •  populusque  •  sta 
tuam  I  donauit  •  censorino  | 

A  letter  or  two  has  been  broken  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  and  loth  lines  (of  the  original). 

Lucius  Bet'il'ienus^  Lucii  films.,  Varus  hac,  qua  infra  scripta  sunt^ 
de  senatus  sententia  facienda  cura'vit^  semitas  in  oppido  omnts^  porti- 
cum  qua  in  arcem  itur^  campum  ubi  ludunt^  horologium^  macellum^ 
basilicam  calcandam  (chalking),  sedes^  laami  balnearium,  lacum 
ad  portam^  aquam  in  oppidum  adque  ardiium  (i.  e.  ad  arceni)  pedes 
CCCXL  fornicesque  fecit,  fistulas  solldas  fecit.  Ob  hasce  res  censorem 
fecere  bis  senatus.,  filio  stipendia  merita  esse  jussit.,  populusque  statuam 
dona'vit  Censorino  (i.e.  under  the  name  of  Censorinus,  because  he 
had  been  twice  Censor). 

XVII. 

On  stone.     At  Polla  in  Lucania.     622  a.u.c. 
Corp.  I.  R.  551.     Ritschl,  tab.  LI.  B. 

uiam  •  fecei  •  ab  •  regio  •  ad  •  capuam  •  et  |  in  •  ea  •  uia  •  ponteis  • 
omneis  •  miliarios  |  tabelariosque  •  poseiuei  •  hince  •  sunt  j 
nouceriam-meilia-vi/i. capuam •xxciiii  |  muranum  •  vi/xxiiii- 
cosentiam  •  cxxiii  ]  ualentiam  •  cvI^xxxe  .  ad  •  fretum  •  ad 
statuam  •  ccxxxia  .  regium  •  ccxxxvii  |  suma  •  af  •  capua  . 
regium  •  meilia  •  cccxxie  |  et  •  eidem  .  prae  tor  •  in  | 

sicilia  •  fugiteiuos  •  italicorum  |  conquaeisiue  i  -redideique  | 
homines  •  bccccxvii  .  eidemque  |  primus  •  fecei  •  ut  •  de  •  agro  • 
poplico  I  aratoribus  •  cederent  •  paastores  |  forum  •  aedisque  • 
poplicas  •  heic  •  fecei 

The  XXI  in  the  6th  line  (as  here  printed)  are  in  the  original 
written  under  the  ccc  and  in  the  next  line. 

The  black  squares  are  marks  of  the  erasure  of  some  figures  by 
the  stonecutter. 

This  relates  to  P.  Popillius  C.  F.  Lasnas,  consul  62a  A.u.G. 
(Mommsen,  Ritschl.) 

I  made  the  road  from  Rhegium  to  Capua  ^  and  on  that  road  placed 
all  the  bridges.,  milestones  and  letter-carriers.  From  here  to  Nuceria 
51  miles  j   to  Capua  84  miles;    to  Muranmn    74  miles;    to  Consent  ia 
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123  miles;  to  Valentia  180  miles',  to  the  strait  up  to  the  statue  231 
miles;  to  Rhegium  237  miles.  Total  from  Capua  to  Rhegium  321 
miles.  And  I  the  same  man^  <when  praetor  in  Sicily^  reco'vered  the 
runa^way  slaves  of  the  Italians^  and  restored  the  men  in  number  917. 
And  I  the  same  'was  the  first  to  make  the  shepherds  give  up  the  public 
land  to  the  farmers^  and  I  erected  a  public  building  here. 


The  two  following  inscriptions  are  on  boundary  stones  erected 
by  the  land  commissioners  under  the  Sempronian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

XVIII.  XIX. 

A.u.c,  622-23.    Corp.  I.  R.  552.  A.u.c.  624-25.    Corp.  I.  R.  554. 

Ritschl,  p.  49.  Ritschl,  tab.  lv.  Ca. 

c  •  s  iipr  m  •  foluius  •  m  •  f  •        ac 

ap  •  Claudius  •  c  •  f  •  pole  c  •  sempronius  •  ti  •  f  •  giac 

plicinius  •  p  •  f  •  eras  c  •  paperius  •  e  •  f  •  earb 
iii'vir-a-i-a  iii-uire-a'i-a 

The  gap  in  the  first  line  of  each  inscription  is  occasioned  by 
the  stones  being  broken.     The  first  w  in  1 8  is  imperfect. 

18.     C.  Sejnpronius^  TiberiifiUus^  Gracchus 
Ap.  Claudius^  Caiifilius.^  Pulcer 
P.  Licinius,  Publiifilius^  Crassus 

Tres  -viri  agris  judicandis  assignandis. 

In  the  later  pillar  M.  Fuhius  Flaccus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  are 
jomed  with  C.  Gracchus. 

XX. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tibur.  Not  now  extant.  'About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,'  Mommsen.  Ritschl  thinks  it  may  have  been 
written  in  A.u.c.  595,  supposing  L.  Cornelius  to  have  been  L. 
Corn.  Lentulus,  consul  in  598,  but  at  any  rate  before  631. 

Corp,  I.  R.  201.  See  Ritschl,  tab.  XLViii.  G,  where  only  a  line  or 
two  are  given  copied  from  Piranesi.  [N.B.  I  have  not  noted 
the  spaces  in  this  inscription.] 

1  •  eornelius  •  en  •  f  •  pr  •  sen  •  eons  •  a  •  d  •  iii  •  nonas  •  maias  • 
sub  •  aede  •  kastorus  |  ser  •  adf  •  a  •  manlius  •  a  •  f  •  sex  •  iulius .  1 . 
postumius . s •  f •  I  quod •  teiburtes •  u- f •  quibusque  •  de -rebus, 
uos  •  purgauistis  •  ea  •  senatus  |  animum  •  aduortit  •  ita  •  utei . 
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aequom  •  fiiit  •  nosque  •  ea  ■  ita  •  audiueramus  |  ut  •  uos  •  deixsis 
tis  •  uobeis  •  nontiata  •  esse  •  ea  •  nos  •  animum  •  nostrum  |  non  • 
in  •  doucebamus  •  ita  •  facta  •  esse  •  propter  •  ea  quod  •  scibamus  | 
ea  •  uos  •  merito  •  nostro  •  facere  •  non  •  potuisse  •  neque  •  uos  • 
dignos-  esse  |  quei  •  ea  •  faceretis  •  neque  •  id  •  uobeis  •  neque  • 
rei  •  poplicae  •  uostrae  j  oitile  •  esse  •  facere  •  et  •  postquam- 
uostra  •  uerba  •  senatus  •  audiuit  |  tanto  •  magis  •  animum  •  no  3 
trum  •  indoucmius  •  ita  •  utei  •  ante  |  arbitrabamur  ■  de  •  eieis  • 
rebus  •  af  •  uobeis  •  peccatum  •  non  •  esse  |  quonque  •  de  •  eieis  • 
rebus  •  senatuei  •  purgati  •  estis  •  credimus  •  uosque  |  animum  • 
uostrum  •  indoucere  •  oportet  •  item  •  uos  •  populo  |  romano  • 
purgatos  •  fore 

Lucius  Cornelius^  Cna'i  filius  prator  senatum  consuluit  ante  diem 
tertium  nonas  maias  sub  a:de  Castoris.  Scribendo  adfuerunt  Aulus 
Manlius  AuliJUlus,  Sextus  'Julius^  Lucius  Postumius  SpuriifJius. 

Quod  Tiburtes  njerba  fecerunt^  quibusque  de  rebus  I'os  purgauistis^ 
ea  senatus  animum  ad'vertit^  ita  uti  ^quum  fuit.  Nosque  ea  ita  audi- 
veramus^  ut  "vos  dixistis  "vobis  nuntiata  esse.  Ea  nos  animum  nos- 
trum non  inducebamus  ita  facta  esse,  propterea  quod  scibamus  ea  njos 
merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse,  neqiie  'vos  dignos  esse,  qui  ea  face- 
retis, neque  id  njobis  neque  reipublica;  "jostr^  utile  esse  facere.  Et 
postquam  'vestra  'verba  senatus  audi'vit,  tanto  magis  animum  nostrum 
inducimus,  ita  uti  ante  arbitrabamur  de  eis  rebus  a  uobis  peccatum 
non  esse.  Cumque  de  eis  rebus  senatui  purgati  estis,  credimus,  'vos- 
que  animum  'vestrum  inducere  oportet,  item  "Vos  populo  romano  pur- 
gatos fore. 

XXI. 

On  stone,  found  at  Capua.     646  A.u.c.  Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  s(i5'   Ritschl,  tab.  LXiii.  A. 

n  •  pumidius  •  q  •  f        m  •  raecius 
m  •  cottius  •  m .  f  n-arrius-m-f 

m-eppilius-m-f         1-ieiolcius-p-f 
c .  antrac  •  ius  •  c  •  f        c  •  tuccius  •  c  •  f 
1  sempronius  •  1  •  f        q-uibius-m-f 
p  •  cicereius  •  c  •  f  •         m  •  ualerius  •  1  •  f  •  2m 
heisce  •  magistreis  •  uenerus  •  iouiae  •  muru  | 
aediticandum  •  coirauerunt  •  pedcco/xxet       | 
loidos .  fecerunt  •  ser  •  sulpicio  •  m  •  aurelio  •  cof 

The  last  m  of  murum  has  had  to  be  written  in  the  line  above, 
the  mark  c)  is  used  here  as  we  should  use  [.    cof'is  a  mistake  for  cos. 
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Hi  magistri  Veneris  Jo'via  murum  ^dlficandum  cur a'verunt  pedes 
CCLXX  (i.e.  270  feet  long)  et  ludos  fecerimt^  Servio  Sidpicio  Marco 
Aurelio  consulibus. 

The  '  magistri '  appear  to  have  been  the  town  council. 


XXII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Aeclanum  '  circiter  664  u.c.,'  Ritschl.  ^ 
Corp.  I.  R.  1230.     Ritschl,  tab.  Lxx.  C. 

c  •  quinctius  •  c  •  f  •  ualg  •  patron  •  munic 
m  •  magi  •  min  •  f  •  surus  •  a  •  patlacius  •  q  •  f 

iiii  •  uir  •  d  •  s  •  sportas  •  turreis  •  moiros 

turreisque  •  a  •  equas  •  qum  •  moiro 

/aciundum  •         coirauerunt 

C.  Quinctius^  Caii  filius,   Valgus  patronus  municipii^ 
M.  Magius,  Mlnatii  fdius^  Surus,   A.  Patlacius,  Quinti  Jilius^ 
Quattuor  -viri  de  senatus  sententia  portas,   turres,   muros^ 
turresque  aquas  cum  muro  f aciundum  cur  a'verunt. 

'faciundum'  is  carelessly  put  for  'faciundas.'  The  c  is  almost  a  g. 

xxiii. 

On  bronze,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  foot  of  the 
Tarpeian  mount  at  Rome.  Sulla's  law  de  xx.  quastoribus 
A.u.c.  673  (674,  Ritschl).     Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  11,  ^^. 

Corp.  I.  R.  202.     Ritschl,  tab.  xxix. 

q .  urb  •  quei  •  aerarium  •  prouinciam  •  optinebit  •  earn  | 

mercedem  •  deferto  •  quaestorque  •  quei  •  aerarium  •  prouin 
ciam  I  optinebit  •  earn  •  pequniam  •  ei  •  scribae  •  scribeisque  • 
herediue  |  eius  •  soluito  •  idque  •  ei  •  sine  •  fraude  •  sua  • 
facere - li •  ceto  •  quod  |  sine -malo  •  pequlatuu- fiat- olleis 
que .  hominibus  -  earn  |  pequniam  •  capere  •  liceto 

1  cos  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt  •  iei  •  ante  •  k  •  decembreis  •  primas  •  de  • 
eis .  quei  |  ciues  •  romanei  •  sunt  •  uiatorem  •  unum  •  legun 
to  •  quei  •  in  |   ea  •  decuria  •  uiator  •  appareat  •  quam  • 

decuriam  •  uiatorum  |  ex  •  noneis  •  decembribus  •  primcis 
•  quaestoribus  •  ad  •  aerarium  |  apparere  •  oportetoportebit  • 

A  part  only  of  the  law  has  been  preserved:  the  above  is  the  first 
two  sections  of  what  has  been  preserved.  j 
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He  shall  report  the  salary  to  the  city  qu^stor^  nvho  shall  ha'ue  the 
treasury  as  his  departtnent^  and  the  qua;stor  ^vho  shall  have  the  trea- 
sury department  shall  pay  the  money  to  the  clerk  and  clerks  and  his 
heir.,  and  it  shall  be  lanvful  for  him  to  do  so  ivithcut  incurring  any 
risk,  so  far  as  it  is  done  ^without  dishonest  embezzlement,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  men  to  recei've  the  money. 

The  present  consuls  shall  before  the  first  of  December  next  choose  a 
messenger  from,  those  nvho  are  Roman  citizens,  to  act  as  the  messenger 
in  that  detachment  of  messengers  <vohich  is  or  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
the  qua;stors  at  the  treasury  after  the  scoenth  December  next  (i.e.  the 
day  on  which  the  quaestors  entered  on  office). 


On  stone,  at  Rome  on  the  Appian  road,     '  Of  the  age  of  Sulla,' 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1006.     Ritschl,  tab.  Lxix.  D. 

hoc  •  est  •  fac  •  turn  •  monumentum 

maarco-caicilio 
hospes  •  gratum  •  est  •  quom  •  apud 

meas  •  restitistei  •  seedes 
bene .  rem  ■  geras  •  et  •  ualeas 

dormias  •  sine  •  qura 

Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  \  Marco  CaectUo. 
Hospes,  gratum  est  cum  apud  meas  j  restit'isti  sedes. 
Bene  rem  geras  et  'valeas:  \  dormias  sine  ciira. 

XXV. 

A  leaden  plate,  formerly  doubled,  found  about  500  paces  from 
Rome  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Latin  road  among  the  tombs. 
'  Written  at  the  end  of  the  republic  or  in  the  Augustan  time.' 
Mommsen.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  very  rough,  as 
that  of  a  person  writing  hastily  on  an  unyielding  material. 
N.B.  The  first  three  letters  project  in  the  original.  I  have  not 
noted  the  spaces  at  end  of  lines. 
Corp.  I.  R.  818.     Ritschl,  tab.  xvii.  30. 

quomodomortuos  qui  •  istic  |  supultus  nst  •  nnc  •  loqui  | 
mi-c  snrmonarn  potust-smc-  |  rhodiDU-apud-m-licinium  j 
faustum-mortua  sit-mic  |  loqui •  n  11c  snrmonarn  pos-sit  |  ita 
uti-mortuos-nnc-addnos  |  nnc  •  ad  hominns  accnptus  •  nst  | 
snicrhodinn  •  aput  •  m  •  licinium  ]  accnptasit  nttantum  ualnat  | 
quant .  um  illn  •  mortuos   quni  |  isticsnpultus  nst  •  ditnpatnr- 
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rhodinii  |  tibni  •  commimdo  •  uti  •  siimpnr  |  odio  sit-m-licin 
io  fausto  I  itiim  •  mhiidium  amphioniim  |  itiim  c  •  popillium  a 
pollonium  |  itiim  uimnonia-hiirmiona  |  itiim  siirgia  glycin 
na  I 

In  the  first  line  on  this  page  the  nii  in  Rhod'me  is  in  the  original 
written  below  (as  in  xvii).  The  double  i  is  an  old  form  of  the 
letter  E  (see  §  226).  So  smc  is  seic^  i.e.  sic.  In  the  original,  of 
course,  no  i  has  a  dot,  but  they  are  often  tall,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity. 

As  he  is  dead  <who  is  buried  there,  and  can  neither  speak  nor 
discourse,  so  may  K.hodine  at  M.  Licinius  Faiistus''  house  be  dead, 
and  not  be  able  to  speak  or  discourse.  So  as  he  being  dead  has 
been  received  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  men,  so  may  Rhodine  at  M. 
Licinius-''  be  recei'ved  and  ha-ve  as  much  strength  (or  be  good  for  as 
much~)  as  the  dead  man  ^iuho  is  buried  there.  Father  Ditis  I  com- 
mend to  thee  Rhodine,  that  she  may  e'ver  be  hateful  to  M.  Licinius 
Faust  us. 

Likewise  (I  commend  to  thee^  Marcus  Hedius  Amphion.  Likenvise 
Caius  Popillius  Apollonius.  Likewise  Fe?i)2onia  Hermiona.  Likewise 
Sergia  Glycinna. 

N.B.  The  name  of  Rhodine  occurs  thrice  to  make  the  impreca- 
tion effective. 

XXVI. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Heraclea.     Lex  Julia  municipalis,   709  u.C 
Corp.  I.  R.  206.     Ritschl,  tab.  xxxiii. 

(Two  sections  only  are  given  here:  a  considerable  number  are 
extant.) 

quae  •  uiae  •  in  •  urbem  •  rom  •  propiusue  •  u  •  r  •  p  •  q  •  ubei  •  con 
tinente  •  habitabitur  •  sunt  •  erunt  •  quoius  •  ante  •  aedificium  • 
earum  •  quae  I  uiae  •  erunt  •  is  •  earn  •  uiam  •  arbitratu  •  eius  • 
aed  •  quoi  •  ea  •  pars  •  urbis  •  h  •  1  •  ob  •  uenerit  •  tueatur  •  isque  •  aed 
.  curato  •  uti  •  quorum  |  ante  •  aedificium  •  erit  •  quamque  • 
uiam-h-1  •  quemque  •  tueri  •  oportebit  •  ei  •  omnes  •  eamuiam  • 
arbitratu  •  eius  •  tueantur  •  neue  eo  |  loco -ao-consistat- quomi 
nus  •  conmode  •  populus  •  ea  •  uia  •  utatur 

I  aed  •  cur  •  aed  •  pi  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt  •  quei  •  quomque  •  post  • 
h  .  1  .  r  •  factei  •  createi  •  erunt  •  eumue  •  mar-  inierint  •  iei  • 
indiebus-v-proxumeis  |  quibus  •  eo  •  mac  •  designatei -erunt. 
eumue  •  mag  •  inierint  -  inter  -  se  -  paranto  •  aut  •  sortiunto  •  qua . 
inpartei  •  urbis  •  quisque  |  eorum-uias- publicas- in -urbem 

.  roma  •  propius  -  ue  -u  •  r  •  p  •  ;;2  refi  ciundas  •  sternendas  •  curet  • 
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eiusque  •  rei  •  procurationem  |  habd-at  •  quae  •  pars  •  quoique  • 
aed .  ita  •  h  •  1  •  ob .  uener  it  ■  eius  •  aed  •  ineis  •  loceis  •  quae  •  inea  • 
partei  •  erunt  •  uiarum  •  reficien  |   darum  •  t  •  uemdarum  • 

procuratio  •  esto  •  utei  •  h  •  1  •  oportebit 
The  c  in  mac  might  be  read  g. 

With  regard  to  the  roads  nvhich  are  or  shall  be  mto  the  city  of 
Rome,  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome  than  1000  paces  (^p.q.  is  a  mastake 
for  p.m.  i.e.passus  milk:  there  is  a  correction  in  the  plate),  cjohere 
the  dwellings  shall  he  continuous.,  the  person.,  before  ^ajhose  house  any  of 
the  said  (earum)  roads  shall  be.,  must  protect  such  road  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  a:dile  on  ^uohom  that  part  of  the  city  shall  by 
this  la^iv  hanje  devolved '^  and  such  adile  shall  take  care  that  all 
such  persons.,  before  nvhose  house  it  shall  be.,  shall  protect  at  his  discre- 
tion the  road  <njokich  (the  que  in  quamque  is  really  superfluous)  by 
this  lanv  they  shall  severally  be  required  to  protect.,  and  shall  take  care 
that  'Water  (ao  mistake  for  aqua)  do  not  settle  iri  the  place  so  as  to 
inconvenience  people  using  the  road. 

The  curule  /tdiles.,  the  adiles  of  the  commons.,  both  those  no'tv  and 
whosoever  shall  after  the  proposal  of  this  law  (post  hanc  legem  roga- 
tam)  have  been  made.,  or  created  or  shall  have  entered  on  that  office., 
shall  Within  the  five  next  ten  days  after  that  they  shall  have  been 
elected  to  (lit.  marked  <with)  that  office.,  or  shall  have  entered  on  that 
office.,  prepare  or  settle  by  lot  among  themselves  in  -what  part  of  the  city 
each  of  them  shall  see  to  the  reparation  and  paving  of  the  public  roads 
into  the  city  of  Rome  (roma  for  romam)  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome 
than  1000 -"^  paces.,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  matter.  The  adile  to 
ivhom  any  ^  part  of  the  city  shall  thus  by  this  law  be  assigned  shall  be 
charged.,  as  shall  be  incumbent  by  this  law.,  with  the  reparation  and 
protection  of  the  roads  in  such  places  as  shall  be  in  that  part. 

^  The  letter  for  1000  in  Ritschl's  facsimile  is  blurred  so  as  to  be 
illegible. 

^  Literally,  the  persons  before  whose  Jioiise  it  shall  be  and  the  road 
which^  &c. ;  thepaj't  which  and  the  cedile  to  whom,  &c. 

XXVII. 

On  stone,  found  at   Rome.     'At   end  of  Republic,'    Mommsen. 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1009.     Ritschl,  tab.  Lxxxi. 

eucharis  •  licini*^^  •  / 
docta  •  erodita  •  omnes  artes  •  uirgo  •  ui^zV-  an  •  xiiii 
heus  •  oculo  •  errante  •  quei  •  aspicis  •  leti  •  domz/j- 
morare  •  gressum  •  et  •  titulum  •  nostrum  •  perlege 
amor  •  parenteis  quern  ■  dedit  •  natae  •  suae 
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ubei  se- reliquiae  conlocarent  •  corporis 
heic  uiridis  •  aetas  •  cum  •  floreret  •  artibus 
crescente  •  etaeuo  •  gloriam  •  conscenderet 
propirauit-hdra-tristis-fatalis  mea 
et  denecauit- ultra  ueitae  spiritum 
docta  •  erodita  •  paene  •  musarum  •  manu 
quae  •  modo  •  nobilium  •  ludos  •  decorauichoro 
et  •  graeca  •  inscaena  •  prima  •  populo  •  apparui 
en  •  hoc  •  intumulo  •  cineremnostri  •  corporis 
infistae  •  parcae  •  deposierunt  •  carmin  e 
studium  patronae  •  cura  •  amor  •  laudes  •  decuj- 
silent  •  ambusto  •  corpore  •  et  •  leto  •  tacent 
reliqui  •  fletum  nata  •  genitori  •  meo 
et  •  antecessi  •  genita  •  post  •  leti  •  diem 
bis  •  hie  •  septeni  •  mecum  •  natales  dies 
tenebristenentur •  ditis  •  aeterna  domu 
rogo  •  ut  •  discedens  •  terr  •  am  •  mihi  dicas  •  leuem. 

The  letters  printed  in  italics  are  supplied  from  (as  is  believed) 
a  transcription  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  stone.    See  Mommsen. 

Two  words,  leti^  hora^  exhibit  the  apex,  §  59  (3). 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  are  due  merely  to  careless  inscribing. 
Thus  7.  propira'vit  for  propera'uit ;  9.  denecwvit  for  denega'vit ;  14. 
infistt£  for  infests. 

In  line  18  genita  post  should  be  taken  together;  though  born  later, 
I  preceded  the  day  of  their  death. 


APPENDIX   C. 

Degrees  of  Nouns  Adjective. 

i.  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed 
in  order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The 
simple  form  is  called  the  posili've.  The  comparati've  expresses  a 
higher  degree  of  the  quality  ia  a  comparison  of  two  things  or 
persons.  The  superlatinje  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison 
of  more  than  tvv^o  things  or  persDUs;  as,  ddrus,  bard,  durior,  harder, 
durissimus,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality 
is  possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  a  'very  high  degree. 
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ii.  Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative. 

These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  the  positive  as  fol- 
lows.    (For  a  more  accurate  mode  of  statement  see  §§  755,  917.) 

I.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  ior  (for  the  nom. 
sing.  masc.  and  fem.)  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by 
changing  the  inflexion  i  or  is  of  the  genitive  into  ior. 

1.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  issimus  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changing  the  inflexion  i  or  is  of  the 
genitive  into  issimus.     Thus, 

dilr-us,  gen.  dur-i,        comp.  dur-ior,      superl.  dur-issimus. 

trist-is,  gen.  trist-is,     comp.  trist-ior,    superl.  trist-issimus. 

felix  (felic-s),   gen.  felic-is,     comp.  felic-ior,     superl.  felic- issimus. 

Some  adjectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  and  adding  imus.     These  are 

{a)  Adjectives  v^ath  stems  ending  in  6ro  or  Sri,  the  e  being 
omitted  or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §  347- 

pulcher,     comp.  pulclir-ior,     superl.  pulcher-runus. 

So  niger,  piger,  ruber,  tseter,  vafer:  acer,  celeber,  salUber. 

asper,  aspgrior,  asperrimus. 

So  c61er,  dexter  (also  rarely  superl.  dextimus),  liber,  miser,  pau- 
per, tener,  uber.     Also 

v6tus  no  comp.  veterrimus 

prospgrus  prosperrimus 

sinister  sinisterior  (sinistimus  only  in 

augurial  language) 

no  positive  det§rior  deterrimus 

ndpgrum  (ace.  nfipgrior  no  superl. 
Plant,  once) 

matfirus  has  matur-rimus,  as  vv^ell  as  the  more  common  form 
maturissimus. 

(sincerus,  austerus,  procerus,  severus  have  superl.  in  issimus.) 

(/?>)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  is  1 ; 
facilis,  easy;  similis,  like;  difficilis,  difficult;  dissimilis,  unlike;  gra- 
cilis, thin^  slender;  Mmilis,  lovj;  as,  facil-is,  facil-limus.  (Imbecillis 
has  imbecillissimus.) 

The  vowel  preceding  mus  in  superlatives  was  in  the  older  lan- 
guage (including  Cicero)  -a  not  i;  thus,  durissiimus,  faciiliimus, 
pulclierrumus.     So  almost  always  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions. 
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iii.  Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides  those  named 

in  2.  a). 


I.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  positive  degree  or 
form  their  comparative  and  superlative  irregularly  or  from  a  different 
stem: 


Positive. 

Comp. 

Superl. 

ijSiius,  good 

melior 

optimus 

malus,  bad 

pejor 

pessimus 

ma,gnus,  great 

major 

maximus 

parvus,  smali 

minor 

(minimus  (parvissi- 
(  mus,  Varr.,  Lucr.) 

multus,  much 

JplUs    (neut.    cf. 
1     §432) 
'd  neqvior 

plilrimus 

neqvam  (indecl.),  cu;/Vid 

neqvissimus 

n  -'^ 

(divitior 
j  ditior      ■ 

divitissimus  (Cic.) 
.  ditissimus  (Aug. 
and  post-Aug.) 

sgnex,  old 

senior 

(natu  maximus) 

(jdnior  (sometimes 

juvgnis,  young 

]     post- Aug.  juvg. 
(     nior) 

-  (natu  minimus) 

pdtis,  p6te(§4i7),  abh 
possible 

''j potior,  better 

pdtissimus,  best 

(no  positive) 

ocior,  sqjjifter 

ocissimus 

frUgi  (indecl.) 

frtigalior 

frugalissimus 

ggens    ) 
6genus \ 

egentior 

egentisRimus 

l3enev61us 

benevolens  (Plaut.,Ter. 

N  toenevolentior 

benevolentissimus 

malevolus                  ) 

malevolens  (Plaut.)  ( 

malevolentior 

malevolentissimus 

maledicus                  j 
maledicens  (Plaut.)  } 

maledicentior 

maledicentissimus 

rbeneficissimus 

Uengficus 

beneficentior 

I    (Cato) 
ibeneficentissimus 

malgficus 

maleficentissimus 

magnificus 

ma,gnificentior 

magnificentissimus 

mClnificus 

munificentissimus 

mirificus 

( mirificissimus 
(   (Ter.  once) 

lidnorificus 

honorificentior 

honorificentisRi  mus 

citra  (adv.),  on  this  side 

citgrior 

eitimus 

(de,  prep,  down  from) 

detgrior,  worse 

deterrimus 
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extra     (adv.),     exter    (adj.]  (extremus 

Papin.)  outside,  (very  rare  ^exterior  extmii2S 

in  sing.)  extemus                 J  ^ 

infra  (adv.),  infer  (adj.),  lo^ \  (infinms 

(chiefly  used   in   plur.   z'/^^Unfirior  j_ 

beings,  places,  &c.  beloqv)     )  ' 

intra  (adv.),  qjuithin                  interior  intimns 

^        j.^  , /•     ,'      ^  [j?osterior,  hinder,   [itostxemus,  last 

post,  posterus,«..*(m  time)  j    /^,^^  '  jpostttmus,  to4<,r« 

prse  (prep.),  before  prior  primus 

prope  (adv.),  near  propior  proximus 

supra  (adv.), super  (adj.), /^/g-z^j  rsupremus,  highest, 

(chiefly  used   in  plur.   z'^^' 'superior  )    last  (in  time) 

beings,  places,  &c.  abonje)     )  (summus 

ultra  (adv.),  beyond  ulterior  ultimus 

2.  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative:  bellus, 
CEesius,  falsus,  inclutus,  invictus,  invitus,  novus,  sacer,  vafer. 

3.  The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative: 

Verbals  in  -ills :  except  amabilissimus  (Cic,  Sen.),  MfcUissinius 
(Cels.),  miraMlissimus  (Col.),  mobilissimus  (Cic,  Tac),  stabilissi- 
mus  (Cato),  fertilissimus  (Cass.,  Liv.,  Plin.  H.  N.),  utilissimus, 
notoilissimus. 

alacer,  agrestis,  arcanus,  ater  (Plaut.),  diuturnus,  exilis,  jeju- 
iius,  juvenis,  longinquus,  obliqvus,  opimus,  proclivis,  proximus  (of 
kinship,  in  Sen.,  Ulp.  &c.),  pronus,  satur,  segnis,  senex,  serus, 
silvestris  (Plin.),  supinus,  surdus,  tacitumus,  tempestivus,  viclnua. 

iv.     Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.  g. 
material  (e.g.  aureus),  time  (e.g.  noctumus),  relationship  (e.g.  pa- 
temus),  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
degree,  have  no  comparative  or  superlative.  In  some  others  they 
are  wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason. 

If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  adding  magis  and  maxima.  Thus,  magis  mirus,  vwre 
^juonderful,  maxime  mirus,  most  <wonderfuL 

Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

I.  Deri'vati'ves  ending  in  -icus,  -inus,  -ivus,  -orus,  -timus, 
-ulus,  -alis  or  -aris,  -ilis,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -atus  and 
-itus,  as  civicus,  natHralis,  &c.,  IsarToatus,  crinitus; 
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Exceptions:  rusticior  (Sen.);  rusticius,  as  adv.  (Hor.). 

seqvalior  (Liv.,  Quint.),  inseqivalior  (Plin.  Ep.)^  insectvalissimus 
(Suet.);  capltalior  (Cic.) ;  frugalior,  frugalissiraus ;  hospitalissimus 
(Cic);  liberalior,  liberalissimus ;  mortalior  (Plin.  H.N.)',  penetra- 
lior  (Lucr.);  regalior  (Plaut.);  vocalior  (Sen.,  Quint.),  vocalissimus 
(Plin.  Ep.). 

familiarior  (Liv.),  familiarissimus ;  popularior  (Liv.);  saluta- 
rior  (Cic). 

civilior  (Ov.);  juvenilior  (Ov.);  puerilior  (Hor.). 

a.     Compounds ;  as  inops,  magnanimus,  &c. 

Except  those  named  above  from  dico,  facio,  volo  (§  iii.  p.  434)- 
amentior  (Cass.,  Cic,  Suet.),  amentissimus  (Cic);  dementior, 
dementissimus  (Cic);  ingentior  (Verg.). 

concordior  (Plant.),  concordissimus  (Cic,  Sen.) ;  misericordior 
(Plant.,  Cic);  vecordissimus  (Or. pro  Domo). 

inertior,  inertissimus  (Cic);  sollertior  (Cic,  Ov.),  sollertissi- 
mus  (Cato,  Sail). 

deformior  (Cic,  Mart.,  Plin.);  insignior  (Liv.);  perennior 
(Hor.);  immanior  (Cic,  Verg.),  immanissimus  (Cic,  Plin.  Ep.). 

3.  Adjectives  eiiding  in  -ns,  preceded  by  a  'vo^eL 

{a)  But  11  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a 
comparative  or  superlative  without  difficulty;  e.g.  in  -qvus  and 
-gvis;  e.g.  antiqvior,  anticLvissimus ;  pingvior,  piagvissimus ;  tenvis, 
teavior,  tenvissiraus. 

ardvior,  arduissimus  (Cato);  assidvior  (Varr.),  assiduissimus 
(Suet.,  and  as  adv.  Cic);  exiguior  (Col.),  exiguissiinus  (Ov.,  Phn. 
Ep.)\  streauior  (Plaut.,  Lucil.),  strenuissimus  (Cato,  Sail.  &:c.); 
vacuissimus  (Ov.);  perpetuior,  perpetuissimus  (Cato). 

{h)  industrior  (Plaut.);  piissinms  (condemned  by  Cic.  Phil. 
13.  19,  but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac);  nojdor  (Sen.).  On 
alsius  see  p.  240. 

4.  The  following:  albus,  almus,  caddcus,  calvus,  canus,  ciciir, 
claudus,  comis  (comior  once  in  Cic),  compos,  curvus,  dims  (dirior 
once  in  Cic),  fSrus,  gnarus,  l§,cer,  luscus,  mancus,  mgdiocris,  mg- 
laor,  immemor,  merus,  mirus  (mirior  Fest.,  Varr.),  miitil'ag, 
mutus,  gnavus,  nSfastus,  par,  impar,  dispar,  r&dis,  trux,  vagus. 
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V.  Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

Neue  (II.  91)  gives  the  following  lists  of  participles,  with  the 
time  of  \.h.t  first  occurrence  of  one  or  other  form  (i.e.  comparative 
or  superlative). 

1.  Present  Participle: 

{a)  In  Cicero:  amans,  appetens,  ardens,  continens,  egens,  fer- 
vens,  flagrans,  florens,  indulgens,  negligens,  patiens,  temperans, 
tuens,  valens. 

{h)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  oTboediens,  patens. 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  abstinens,  audens,  decens,  instans,  me- 
tuens,  obseqvens,  reverens. 

2.  Past  Participle: 

{a)  In  Cicero:  abjectus,  acceptus,  accommodatus,  accuratus, 
adstrictus,  apertus,  apparatus,  attentus,  aversus,  celetoratus,  com- 
mendatus,  commotus,  concitatus,  conditus,  connrmatus,  conjunctus, 
contemptus,  contractus,  cultus,  cumulatus,  demissus,  despectus, 
desperatus,  despicatus,  disjunctus,  dissolutus,  distortus,  doctus, 
effusus,  erectus,  eruditus,  exercitatus,  exoptatus,  expeditus,  explo- 
ratus,  expressus,  excivisitus,  exspectatus,  fractus,  impeditus,  incita- 
tus,  incivinatus,  instructus,  intentus,  junctus,  niunitus,  obstinatus, 
obtusus,  occultus,  optatus,  ornatus,  pacatus,  paratus,  perditus, 
perfectus,  perversus,  politus,  pressus,  probatus,  productus,  promp- 
tus,  refertus,  remissus,  remotus,  restrictus,  sedatus,  solutus,  spec- 
tatus,  suspectus. 

(Jb)  In  Cass,  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  auctus,  citatus,  confertus, 
conspectus,  distinctus,  diversus,  excitatus,  extentus,  insignitus. 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  coloratus,  compressus,  confusus,  effectus, 
elatus,  emendatus,  fusus,  ordinatus. 

But  the  comparative  or  superlative  of  many  other  participles 
occurs  occasionally. 
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In  spelling,  on  the  above  table,  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals 
-ensimus  (instead  of  the  older  -ensmnus,  and  later  -esimus),  and  of 
the  adverbs  -ens  (instead  of  the  later  -es),  and  of  millia  (not  milia), 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  has  been  follov^red. 

In  some  good  MSS.  other  forms  for  the  distributives  of  hun- 
dreds are  (rarely)  found;  e.g.  ducenteni,  qvadringenteni,  &c.,  and 
these  forms  are  mentioned  by  Priscian. 

MuhipUcati've  adjectives  are  formed  w^ith  the  suffix  -plex,  -fold^ 
viz.  simplex,  sescuplex  {one  and  a  half  foW)^  duplex,  triplex,  quad- 
ruplex,  qvincuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex. 

Others  in  -plus  are  generally  used  in  neuter  only,  to  denote 
a  magnitude  t^ice^  Sec.  as  great  as  another.  These  are  simplus, 
sescuplus,  duplus,  triplus,  qvadruplus,  octuplus. 

For  derivatives  like  primanus,  of  the  first  (legion),  see  §  830; 
primarius,  of  the  first  (rank),  §  942,  i ;  and  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers, e.g.  binio,  t^o^  see  §  852. 

Another  series  (see  esp.  Frontin.,  de  aquaduct.^  id — 62)  is  bina- 
rius,  containing  t^o^  temarius,  qvaternarius,  qvinarius,  senarius, 
septenarius,  octonarius,  nSvenarius,  denarius,  duodenarius,  vicena- 
rius  ("lex  quina  vicenaria,"  Plaut.),  tricenarius,  qvadragenarius, 
qvinqvagenarius,  sexagenarius,  septuagenarius,  octogenarius,  nona- 
genarius,  centenarius,  ducenarius,  trecenarius,  qvadringenarius, 
qvingenarius,  septingenarius,  octingenarius,  miilenarius.  Gomp. 
§  942,  I- 

ii.     Signs  for  Numerals. 

In  v^^riting  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates 
thousands,  and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thou- 
sands; e.g.  XVIII.  is  duodeviginti  millia,  xxcccc.  is  viginti  millia 
quadringenti,  [xIclxxxdc  is  deciens  centum  millia  et  octoginta 
millia  sescenti  (1,180,600)  1.     See  also  in  §  xii. 

The  signs 2  for  50,  100,  1000  were  originally  the  three  Greek 
aspirate  letters  which  the  Romans  did  not  require,  viz.  ^,  0,  «»,  i.e. 
V,  ^,  (^.  The  -^V  was  written  ±  and  abbreviated  into  L ;  ©  fi'om  a 
raise  notion  of  its  origin  made  like  the  initial  of  centum ;  and  <p  as- 
similated to  ordinary  letters  cio. 

The  half  of  o,  viz.  d,  was  taken  for  i  1000,  i.e.  500;  x  pro- 
bably from  the  ancient  form  of  ^,  viz.  0,  being  adopted  for  10,  the 
half  of  it  V  w^as  taken  for  5. 

^  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alterth.  iii,  2,  p.  32. 
2  Ritschlj  Rhein.  Mies.  1869,  xxiv.  p.  12. 
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iii.     Inflexions   of  Numerals. 

Unus.  For  mode  of  declension  see  §  371.  In  the  plm^al  it  is 
only  used  with  substantives  whose  plural  denotes  a  singular,  e.g.  unse 
litters,  one  epistle;  unse  aedes,  ojie  house  {set  of  rooms  ^  or  of  hearthsV) ; 
uni  mores,  one  and  the  same  conduct;  uni  Suevi,  the  single  tribe  of 
the  Sue'vi  (or  the  Suevi  alone). 

Duo.  The  masc.  and  neut.  are:  nom.  ace.  duo,  gen.  duorum  or 
duum,  dat.  abl.  duobus.  For  the  m.  ace.  duos  is  also  used.  The 
fern,  is:  nom.  duss,  ace,  duas,  gen.  duarum  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  duabus. 
Ambo,  both,  is  similarly  declined.  In  expressions  like  duodecim, 
duodeviginti,  duoetvicesimus,  duo  is  not  varied. 

Nom.  and  ace.  tres,  n.  tria,  gen.  trium,  dat,  tribus. 

All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centum  are  undeclined : 
so  also  is  mllle  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has 
a  declinable  plural  millia,  millium,  millibus  (cf.  §  177)  :  but  in  the 
singular  is  only  used  in  nom.  or  ace.  In  expressions  like  csesi  sunt 
tria  millia  trecenti  milites,  we  must  supply  militum  after  millia.  If 
the  name  of  the  thing,  &c.  numbered  precede,  it  is  usually  put  in 
the  genitive,  e.  g.  militum  (not  milites)  tria  millia  trecenti  csesi  sunt. 

The  other  cardinal,  all  the  ordinal  and  the  distributive  numbers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  with  -0  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -um  for  -orum  (cf.  §  365); 
e.  g.  non  plus  mille  qvingentum  seris  (for  qvingentorum  nummo- 
rum) ;  senum  septenumque  denum. 

iv.     Order  in   compounding   Numerals. 

In  compound  numbers,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the 
smaller  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  septem  de- 
cern (or  septemdecim),  septimus  decimus,  septeni  deni,  septies 
decies ;  but  in  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed, 
and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  inserted,  especially  if  the  larger  come 
first,  e.g.  decern  septem,  decern  et  septem,  septem  et  decern:  deci- 
mus Septimus  (Sen.). 

From  t'nventy-one  to  ninety-nine,  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  larger 
should  precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  pre- 
cede the  larger  with  et,  e.g.  viginti  qvattuor  or  qvattuor  et  viginti; 
vicesimus  quartus  or  qvartus  et  vicesimus,  &c. ;  but  in  the  ordinals 
and  distributives,  exceptions  to  both  usages  occur,  e.g.  qvadra- 
gesimum  et  sextum,  sexto  tricesimo,  qvinqvagena  et  singula,  qvinos 
vicenos,  &c. ;  and  in  cardinals  and  distributives  the  conjunction  is 
sometimes  inserted  even  when  the  larger  precedes,  e.g.  viginti  et 
septem  (Cic),  qvadraginta  et  qvisque  (Liv.),  vicies  ac  septies,  &c. 
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From  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number  is  usually- 
put  first,  either  without  or  (except  distributives)  with  a  conjunc- 
tion, e.g.  ducentos  (et)  qvadraginta  (et)  qvattuor,  qvingentesimuiu 
(et)  qvincLvagesimum  (et)  octanim,  duceni  septuageni,  centies  (et) 
qvadragies ;  but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardmal  or  ordi- 
nal) number  sometimes  is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qvinqvaginta  et 
ducenta,  septimum  et  qvinqvagesimum  ac  centesimum.  So  also  du- 
centos et  mille,  mille  et  ducentos. 

For  eighteen^  nineteen^  tnxjenty-eight,  tqjuenty-nine^  &c.,  the  sub- 
tractive  forms  (e.  g.  duodeviginti,  undeviginti,  undetrigesimus,  &c.) 
are  most  common,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.  g.  decern 
octo,  decern  et  octo  (frequently),  octodecim  (rare)  ;  novem  et  tri- 
ginta,  qvinqvaginta  octo,  triginta  novem  (Liv.),  octavo  decimo 
(Tac),  octoni  deni  (Liv.). 

v.     Use  of  classes  of  Numerals. 

The  ordinal,  not  the  cardinal,  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.  g.  In 
the  year  1869  is  anno  millesimo  octingentesimo  sexagesimo  nono. 

The  distributi'ves  are  used 

(i)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons 
or  things,  e.g.  Csesar  et  Aiiovistus  denos  comites  ad  colloqvium  ad- 
duxerunt,  took  ten  companions  each;  pueri  senum  septenumve 
denum  annorum,  boys  of  sixteen  or  se'venteen  years  old,  i.e.  each  <was 
16  or  17;  amtoulare  bina  millia  passuum,  to  walk  two  miles  each 
time;  tritici  modius  erat  sestertiis  temis,  corn  -was  at  three  sesterces 
the  (i.e.  each^  bushel.  If  singuli  is  expressed  with  the  persons,  &c., 
the  cardinal  number  may  be  used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g. 
singidis  denarii  trecenti  imperabantur,  each  nvas  required  to  pay 
three  hundred  pence.     In  this  use  terni,  not  trini,  is  used. 

(2)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  bis  bina,  t^ice  tavo; 
ter  novense  virgines,  thrice  nine  girls;  decies  centena  millia,  ten 
times  a  hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  nu- 
merals, e.  g.  decies  centena  millia,  do  not  mean  a  million  to  each  per- 
son, but  a  hundred  thousand  taken  each  of  ten  times. 

(3)  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  bina  castra,  the 
tnvo  camps;  trinis  liostium  spoliis,  ^vith  three  sets  of  spoils  frotn  the 
enemy.     (In  this  use  uni  not  singuli  ;   trini  not  terni  is  used.) 

(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals, 
e.g.  centum  quoi  bracMa  dicunt  centenasque  manus  (Verg.  A.  x. 
565),  i.e.  a  hundred  hands  in  all,  not  a  hundred  in  each  arm.  So 
also  post- Augustan  writers  use  trinus  (not  temus). 

(5)  In  the  singular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly 
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by  poets,  e.g.  centauri  corpore  bino,  a  double  body ;  centenaque 
arbore  fluctum  verberat  assurgens  (Verg.),  <iuitb  an  hundred-fold 
shafts  i.e.  a  hundred  oars-,  noveaa  lampade,  <with  nbie  torches  (a  torch 
repeated  nine  times'). 

Ei'ery  other  is  expressed  by  alterni;  e.g.  altemis  diebus,  eTery 
second  day. 

vi.      Expression  of  Fractions^. 

Fractions  are  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways : 

1.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal 
numbers,  with  or  without  pars,  e.g.  -i,  dimidium  (not  dimidia)  oi 
dimidia  pars  ;  i,   tertia  or  tertia  pars  ;  i,  qvarta,  &c. 

2.  All  fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denomi- 
nator are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partes  simply,  e.g.  f ,  duse 
partes;    J,  tres  partes;    |,  qvattuor  partes;    f ,  qvinque  partes. 

3.  All  fractions  with  12,  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator, 
are  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as,  which  is  taken  as  the  whole 
and  is  equal  to  12  unciae.  (See  below,  §  viii.)  Hence  heres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  the  ^ivhole  inheritance :  ex  triente,  to  a  third]  ex  dimidia 
et  sextante,  to  tivo  thirds  (a  half  and  a  sixth). 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in 
subsection  i)  for  the  denominator,  e.g.  |^,  quattuor  septimse;  -I, 
septem  ncnse. 

5.  Some  fractions  are  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  compo- 
nents, e.g.  ^ ,  dimidia  et  quarta  ;  f ,  pars  dimidia  et  sexta ;  f ,  pars 
tertia  et  nona ;   ~ ,  pars  tertia  et  septima. 

6.  Sometimes  further  division  is  resorted  to,  e.g.  y^-,  dimidia 
qvinta.  And  dimidia  tertia  is  used  for  sexta ;  dimidia  qvarta  for 
octava. 

7.  Sesqui,  if,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  see  §  987  (p.  386). 

vii.  Money  coinage. 
(Chiefly  from  Hultsch,  see  below,  p.  451-) 
Coined  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  Decem- 
viral  legislation  (303  u.c.  =  45i  B.C.).  The  coin  was  called  an  as, 
and  was  supposed  to  weigh  a  pound;  hence  called  in  distinction 
from  the  subsequent  as,  as  libralis  or  librarius.  Coins  also  existed 
for  the  semis,  triens,  qvadrans,  sextans,  and  imcia.  The  real  weight 
(of  unworn  pieces  now  found)  was  9  to  11  imcise  and  may  be  taken 

^  Chiefly  from  Gossrau,  Lat.  Sprachlehre^  §  125. 
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therefore  at  10  unciss.  The  coinage  was  of  copper  (aes),  alloyed 
with  tin  and  lead.  Analysis  of  these  pieces  gives  7-16  to  7-66  per 
cent,  of  tin;  and  19-56  to  29*32  per  cent,  of  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  (=269  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
silver  was  first  coined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  4  uncise  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the 
ist  Punic  war  to  2  uncise)  instead  of  an  actual  to,  nominal  12, 
unciae.  Three  silver  coins  were  introduced,  the  denarius  (often 
stamped  with  a  biga,  or  quadriga,  and  thence  called  bigatus  or 
quadrigatus)  =  io  (reduced)  asses;  the  qvinarius  =  5  asses;  the  ses- 
tertius =  2|-  asses.  The  coin  equivalent  to  the  reduced  as  was  of 
copper  and  called  libella ;  the  half  of  this  was  sembella ;  the  quarter 
(of  the  libella)  was  teruncius.  The  double  as  was  coined  and 
called  dupondius;  other  coins  were  tressis=:3  asses;  decessis^^io 
asses.    The  denarius  was  probably  -^  pound  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (  =  217  B.C.)  the  copper  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  one  uncia,  and  to  the  value  of  -^-^  denarius  or  \  ses- 
tertius. Probably  at  the  same  time  the  denarius,  which  had  been 
gradually  losing,  was  reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  -g^;^  pound  of 
silver.     The  as  eventually  sunk  to  the  value  of  |-  uncia. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  victoriatus,  because  stamped  on  the 
reverse  with  a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the 
year  228  B.C.  At  first  it  was  -|  denarius,  afterwards  by  the  Clo- 
dian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was  reduced  to  be  =.\  denarius,  and  as  such 
was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denarius  was  again  reduced  to  ^  pound 
of  silver,  and  remained  at  this  until  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  the  same 
time  Nero  debased  the  silver,  which  hitherto  had  been  fine,  by  an 
admixture  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alloy.  Under  Trajan,  about  the 
year  100,  the  alloy  was  15  per  cent.,  under  Hadrian  nearly  20  per 
cent.,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  25  per  cent.,  under  Gommodus  30  per 
cent.,  under  Septimius  Severus  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Copper  coinage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.C.  until 
15  B.C.  (Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then 
the  silver  sesterce  being  given  up,  a  four-as  piece  w^as  coined  instead ; 
and  a  piece  of  half  the  value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  dupondius. 
Both  these  were  of  brass  (the  proportions  being  not  quite  \  zinc  to 
more  than  f  copper).     The  as,  semis  and  qvadrans  were  of  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  217  B.C.;  but  sparsely  until  Sulla, 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  Caesar's  coin  called  aureus  was  fixed  as  equi- 
valent to  25  denarii  or  100  sesterces. 

The  value  of  these  different  coins  is  as  follows  according  to 
Hultsch.  Hultsch's  values  are  reduced  to  English  money  on  the 
basis  of  I  silver  groschen  =  i^d,  sterling. 
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Silver  groschen.     Eng.  mon. 
As  libralis  (copper)         .         .         .         4-7  5' id. 

269 — 217  B.C. 

As  sextantarius  (  =  f  sestertius)  (copper)    -8  ^  -9 3*^. 

Sestertius  (silver)  .         .         .         %•  2~^d. 

Denarius  (silver)  .         .         .         8 "2  ()^d. 

217 — 30  B.C.  nearly 

Sestertius  (silver)    .         .         .         .         1-7  2d. 

Denarius  (silver)      .         .         .         .          7-  S^d. 

Aureus  (gold)  =  25  denarii  =100  sestertii  ijs. 

Hence  the  following  amounts  are  deduced : 

Mille  sestertium       .         .         .         .  £S.  los. 

Decies  sestertium  =  1,000,000  sestertii  ^^8500. 

In  intrinsic  value  the  denarius  is  reckoned  by  Hussey  at  8*62 
pence;  the  aureus,  in  terms  of  the  English  sovereign,  at  ^i.  is.  i^d. 
If  the  value  of  the  denarius  (fixed  at  the  tvv^enty-fifth  of  the  aureus) 
is  deduced  from  this  value,  it  would,  of  course,  be  considerably 
higher  than  that  given  above. 

viii.     Expression   of  sums   of  money. 

The  denarius  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was 
little  used  in  reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the 
sestertius,  or  nummus,  or,  in  full,  sestertius  nummus. 

Up  to  2000,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.g.  centum  ses- 
tertii, ducenti  sestertii.  But  for  higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up 
to  a  million,  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used, 
sestertia,  e.g.  duo  or  septem  sestertia  for  duo  or  septem  millia 
sestertium  (the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a 
neuter  substantive) ;  sestertium  sexagena  millia,  sestertium  sexagena 
millia  nummum,  sestertium  nummum  qvinqve  millia. 

For  sums  of  a  million  and  upwards  numeral  adverbs  are  resorted 
to,  e.g.  decies  centum  (or  centena)  millia  sestertium.  Usually  the 
numeral  adverb  and  sestertium  are  put  alone,  e.g.  decies  sestertium ; 
similarly  duodecies  sestertium  (1,200,000),  ter  et  vicies  (2,300,000). 
In  these  expressions  again  sestertium  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  sub- 
stantive, and  described  as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only, 
e.g.  (nom.)  sestertium  (ivadra,gies  relinqvitur  (4,000,000);  (ace.) 
sestertium  qvadragies  accepi ;  (abl.)  sestertio  decies  fundum  emi, 
in  sestertio  vicies  egere  (to  be  poor  in  the  possession  of  2,000,000 
sesterces).  Occasionally,  when  the  context  is  clear,  the  adverb  alone 
is  put,  and  sestertium  omitted.    Sometimes  other  parts  of  the  full 

1  But  intrinsically  worth  from  1*97  to  o"93  silv.  gr. 
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expression  are  omitted,  e.g.  decies  centena  millia,  decies  centena. 
(cf.  §  V,  2.)  As  an  instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Accepi  vicies  ducenta,  triginta  qvinqve  milia,  qvadringentos  decern 
et  septem  nurnmos  (C.  Verr.  Lib.  I.  14),  2,235,417  sesterces ^ 

The  sign  for  a  denarius  was  X,  for  a  qvinarius  V,  for  an  as  I,  for 
a  dupondius  II,  for  a  sestertius  IIS  (for  duo  +  semis).  Sometimes 
a  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  these  signs,  and  hence 
printers  have  substituted  for  IIS  HS.  Hence  IIS  decern  =  10  ses- 
terces; IIS  decern  millia  =.10,000  sesterces;  IIS  decies  =10,00,000. 
If  the  numbers  were  not  written  in  full  but  denoted  by  letters 
an  ambiguity  might  arise,  which  was  however  obviated  by  add- 
ing (see  §  ii.)  a  top  line  for  thousands  IIS;  and  top  and  side  lines 
for  hundred-thousands  when  the  sum  was  equal  to  a  million  or 
more"-^;  e.g.Plin.33.3,  17,  §§  55, 5 6  (ed.  Jan.).  Auri  in  aerario  populi 
Romani  fuere  sex  Julio  L.  Aurelio  co.ss.  septem  annis  ante  bellum 
Punicum  tertium,  pondo  xvii.ccccx.,  argenti  xxii.LXX.  et  in 
numerate  JLXil.xxxv.cccc. ;  Sex.  Julio  d.  Marcio  coss.  hoc  est,  belli 
socialis  initio,  auri  |xvi|.xx.dcccxxxi.:  i.e.  There  njjas  in  the 
'Roman  treasury  in  the  year  157  B.C.,  in  ^weight  17,410  (^pounds')  of 
gold,  22,070  (^pounds')  of  sil'ver,  and  in  count  (i.e.  in  coin)  6,135,400 
sesterces]  in  the  year  91  B.C.  1,620,831  (^poundsV)  of  gold. 


The  as^  consisted  originally  of  12  uncise,  and  there  were  distinct 
names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  uncia  and  for  some  frac- 
tions of  it. 

unciae.  as.         sign. 

12  assis  or  as,  a  pound  i        i 

II  deunx  (de-uncia),  ^;z  oz/«ff-o^  ||-     Szz- 

10  dextans  (desextans),  «  jijc^y6-o^  |-       Szz 

9  dodrans  (deqvadrans),  «ybz^r/j6-o/f  i       Sz- 

8  bessis  or  bes  (dvi-assis),  a  t^voo-as^  ~       S  z 

7  septunx  (septem  uncise),  a  seven-ounce  -^     S 

6  semissis  or  semis  (semi-assis),  a  half-as 

5  qvincunx  (qvinqveunciee),  a  fi've-ounce 

4  triens  (tri-),  a  third 

3  qvadrans  or  teruncius  (qvattvor-),  a  fourth 


c 


1  Madvig,  Lat.  Gr.  Append.  II. 

2  Marquardt,  Ro7n.  Alterth.  Th.  III.  Abth.  2,  p.  32. 

^  See  Volusius  Maecianus  in  Metrol.  Script.  Ii.  p.  61  sqq. ;  Hultsch's 
Preface  to  same,  pp.  xxv.  to  xxviii.;  Prolegom.  pp.  17 — 22;  Marquardt, 
Rom.  Alt.  III.  2,  pp.  41 — 44,  V,  I,  p.  102, 

*  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  vs^hen  the  as  was  equal  to 
4  uncise;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as  (cf.  §  vi.  2). 
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uncise.  as.         s.gn. 

%  sextans  (sexto-),  a  sixth  ^  - 

i|-  BQScuncid^{^Q^(iYi-vin.c,vdi)^  one  and  a  half  ounce  -|  -2 

I  uncia,  an  ounce  ~  - 

i  semuncia,  a  half-ounce  ^^  2  or  £ 

i  sicHicus,  a  Sicilian  farthing  -^-g  3 

•§■  sextula,  a  little  sixth  -^  ^  or  >s 

Of  the  above  the  sicilicus  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
scriptulum  or  scripulum  (ypa/x/na)  was  also  used  for  J-  of  the 
iincia,  =  ^|-g-  as.  The  fraction  -^  as  was  denoted  by  binse  sextulse, 
or  duella;  y^^as  by  dimidia  sextula,  or  duo  scripula. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said) 
as  mere  duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  specific  con- 
crete meaning  to  any  unit.     See  below,  p.  449. 

Though  this  system  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  money  was 
copper,  taken  by  weight,  it  survived  several  changes  in  the  monetary 
system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  silver  money  was  first 
coined  the  denarius  was  the  unit,  and  equal  to  10  asses;  the  sester- 
tius to  2\  asses.  Each  of  these  asses  was  called  libella.  The  half 
of  a  libeiia  was  called  sembella  (Varr.)  or  singula  (Masc);  the  half 
of  the  sembella  or  quarter  of  the  libella  was  called  teruncius.  Pre- 
sently the  denarius  was  made  equivalent  to  16  asses,  and  the  sester- 
tius to  4  asses. 

Now  in  money  accounts  the  denarius  (of  16  asses)  was  some- 
times taken  as  the  unit;  at  other  times  the  sestertius  (of  4  asses). 
The  "  odd  pence  "  (ses  excurrens)  required  to  be  noted  in  each  case. 
The  as  and  each  number  of  asses  up  to  the  denarius,  the  half-as 
and  each  number  of  half  asses  up  to  the  sestertius,  required  a  sign. 
For  the  '  odd  pence,'  when  the  denarius  was  the  unit,  the  old  duode- 
cimal system  was  applied,  and  the  sixteenths  were  expressed  by 
twelfths,  and  combinations  of  twelfths,  half-twelfths,  and  quarter- 
twelfths.  For  the  'odd  pence,'  when  the  sestertius  was  the  unit, 
the  old  decimal  system  (which  was  now  no  longer  required  for  the 
denarius)  was  applied,  and  the  asses  and  half-asses  up  to  the 
sestertius  were  expressed  by  tenths  (libellse),  half-tenths,  and 
quarter-tenths. 

The  following  were  the  modes  of  expressions  used  in  each  case. 
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ix..    Expression   of  Interest   of  Money. 

Interest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
capital,  and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  the  decemviral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  yV  of  the 
capital,  fenus  unciarimn.  This  is  equivalent  to  8^  per  cent.,  and  if 
Niebuhr's  views  be  right,  that  this  originally  related  to  the  old  year 
often  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  lo  per  cent,  for  a  year  of 
twelve  months.  In  347  B.C.  the  rate  was  reduced  to  semunciarium 
fenus,  i.e.  -^-^  of  the  capital,  i.e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve 
months. 

In  and  after  Sulla's  time,  the  more  common  Greek  method  of 
reckoning  interest  hy  the  month  came  in,  and  the  legal  rate  was  ~^ 
of  the  capital  per  month,  called  centesima  (sc.  pars  sortis),  i.e. 
12  per  cent,  for  a  year.  Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  as  (the  centesima  being  taken  as  the  as), 
higher  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combination  of  distributives  and 
fractions).  The  following  expressions  are  found  either  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  or  Cicero  1.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
usurse,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  as : 

usurse  uncise  .     .    i.e.  ^  of  the  centesima    .  :=    i  per  cent. 

usurae  qvadrantes .        i            =   3 

usurse  trientes  or  ter- 

tia  centesimse  pars    \            =4 

usurse  qvincunces .     .^           —  5 

usurse  semisses  or  di- 

midia  centesimse     .    \           =   6 

usurse   besses   or  bes 

centesimse     ...|            =8 

usurse  deunces  .     .     .  \\           =11 

usurse  centesimse  ..                 =12,.. 

"binse  centesimse     .     .                 =24 

ternse  centesimse  .     .                 =36 

qvatemse  centesimse  .                 =48 

qvinse  (centesimse)    .                 =60 

But  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  fenus  ex  triente  factum 
erat  bessibus  (C.  Att.  iv.  15).  Interest  rose  from  \  to  f ,  i.e.  per 
month,  =  4  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  year. 

1  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alterth.  Th.  III.  Abth.  2,  p.  50. 
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X.     Measures   of  Weights 

The  as  and  its  divisions  and  multiples  have  been  already  given, 
§  viii. 

The  Greek  system  also  was  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit 
being  a  denarius,  called  from  the  Greek  drachma,  of  \thich.  the 
libra  (r=as)  contained  until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Gelsus  and  Phny), 
afterwards  96.  This  latter  draclima  was  divided  into  three  scriptula, 
the  scriptulum  =  two  oboli,  the  obolus  =  three  siliquse. 

If  the  libra  be  taken  as  equal  to  5053*2  Engl,  grains  (so  Bockh., 
Mommsen,  Hultsch),  it  will  be  about  f  pound  Troy  (5760  grains). 
Hence  the  denarius  or  draehma  (before  Nero's  time)  was=6o-i6 
grains,  i.e.  nearly  an  Engl,  drachm  (60  grains).  After  Nero's  time 
the  draclima  was  =5Z"6  grains  and  the  ^iliq.tia  2-9  grains. 


XI.     Measufes  of  lengths 

The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  finger-breadth,  digitus ;  four 
finger-breadths  made  a  palm,  palmus  ;  and  four  palms,  a  foot,  pes  ; 
a  foot  and  a  palm  was  palmijJes ;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sssg.uipes)  was 
a  forearm,  cubitus.  The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man's 
height,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these 
the  names  of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used,  T~lvo  feet  was 
similarly  called  dupondius ;    o.^  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

In  land-surveying,  the  rod,  pertica,  contained  ten  feet,  hence 
called  decempeda.  The  actus  (i.e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawing 
(dri'vi-ng)  of  the  plough  oxen)  measured  1 2  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gra,dus,  2f  feet)  but 
the  passus,  5  feet,  i.e.  the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  same 
foot  is  taken  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand 
paces,  mille  passus,  gives  the  origin  of  a  mile.  The  Greek  stadium 
was  also  used  and  taken  at  -|  of  a  mile  (i.e.  our  furlong). 

The  pes  =  1 1-6  Eng.  inches  or  -97  Eng.  foot;  mille  passus  — 4850 
Eng.  feet  or  -919  Eng.  mile.    The  pertica  =9  feet  8-5  inches. 

^  In  §§  X. — xiii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Hultsch's  Griech.  ti.  Rom. 
Metrologie  {1862).  See  also  his  Metrologici  Scriptores,  Vol.  II.  The 
English  equivalents  are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's 
Diet.  Antiqq. 

29 — 2 
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xii.     Measures  of  Surface. 

The  pes  qvadratus  {square  foot) ^  as  contrasted  with  the  pes  por- 
rectus  {foot  in  length)^  was  the  unit.  But  in  land-measurement  a 
higher  unit  was  taken,  the  scripulum  (Varro),  decempeda  qvadrata 
(Pallad.),  i.e.  the  square  rod. 

The  actus  qvadratus,  often  simply  actus,  contained  144  square 
rods^  perticae ;  a  double  actus  was  a  jugerum ;  a  double  jugerum 
formed  an  heredium;  100  heredia  formed  a  centuria;  4  centurisg 
formed  a  saltus  (Varr.  R.R.  110). 

The  fractions  of  the  jugerum  were  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as, 
the  sicilicus  also  being  used  for  ^^ ;  the  sextula  for  yV ;  the  scri- 
pulum for  (i  of  the  sextula,  i.e.  for)  -^^-^  of  the  jugerum. 

The  pes  qvadratus  = -94  Engl.  sq.  feet:  the  actus  qvadratus 
=  1  rood  9  perches  231  sq.  feet:  the  jugerum  =2  roods  19  perches 
189*9  square  feet,  i.e.  almost  -|  of  an  acre ;  an  heredium  was  nearly 
an  acre  and  a  quarter. 


xiii.     Measures   of  Capacity. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  was  the  qvadrantal,  which  was  de- 
fined as  vas  pedis  qvadrati,  i.e.  as  containing  a  square  foot  of  wine. 
The  name  in  and  after  Cicero's  time  was  superseded  by  that  of 
amphora  {afxcfiopevs).  The  amphora  contained  two  umse,  the 
urna  four  congii ;  the  congius  six  sextarii ;  the  sextarius  two 
heminse  ;  the  hemina  two  qvartarii ;  the  qvartarius  two  acetabula. 
A  culeus  contained  20  amphorae. 

The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  to  the  sextarius,  a  twelfth 
of  which  was  a  cyathus  =  uncia.  The  triens  =  4  cyathi,  qvadrans 
=  3  cyathi,  sextans  =2  cyathi,  &c.,  are  spoken  of.  (See  also 
Mart.  II,  36;  12,  28.) 

The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modius,  which  contained  two 
semodii  or  16  sextarii.  The  divisions  of  the  sextarius  (hemiaa,  &c). 
were  the  same  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  sextarius  was  =-96  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amphora  was 
about  =  5  gall.  6  pints  Engl. ;  the  modius  =  i  gall.  7-36  pints  Engl. 
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xiv.     Division   of  Time. 

The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  days,  and  hours. 
A  civil  day,  as  recognised  in  lav^^,  v^as  from  midnight  to  midnight ; 
a  natural  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  duodecimal  system  was 
applied  here  also,  the  natural  day  being  divided  into  twelfths,  called 
horse,  which  were  therefore  of  different  absolute  lengths  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec.  23rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  modern  reckoning,  8  hrs.  54  m.  long,  and  the  Roman 
hour  was  44|m.,  the  length  increased  up  to  25  Jiane,  when  the 
day  was  15  hrs,  6  m.,  and  the  Roman  hour  75|-m.  At  the 
equinoxes,  23  March,  25  Sept.,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  twenty-four  hours. 

The  night  was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  nvatches 
(vigilia  prima,  &c.)  of  equal  length.  And  a  similar  division  of  the 
day  into  four  parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro's  account  of  the  praetor's 
marshal  crying  the  3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour.  Various 
loose  names  for  different  parts  of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue, 
and  are  arranged  by  Censorinus  (c.  24)  in  the  following  order, 
starting  from  midnight: 

I.  De  media  noete;  2.  gallicinium;  3.  Q,ori%\a\x^xiXQ.^  general  si- 
lence; 4.  ante  lucem;  5.  diluculum;  6.  mane;  7.  ad  meridiem; 
8.  meridies;  9.  de  meridie;  10.  suprema;  11.  vespera;  12.  cre- 
pusculum;  13.  luminibus  accensis,  or,  anciently,  prima  facie;  14. 
concuMum;  15.  intempesta  nox;  16.  ad  mediam  noctem;  17. 
media  nox. 


XV.     Expression   of  the   Date. 
(Partly  from  Madvig.  Suppl.  to  Gram.) 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  adopted  by  us  from  the  Romans,  excepting  that,  before 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius  and  Augustus  had  the 
names  of  Quinctilis  and  Sextilis  (i.e.  Jifth  and  sixth  month,  March 
being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  computed  from  three 
leading  days  in  each,  which  were  called  respectively  Calendse  (Kal.), 
Nonse  (Non.),  and  Idus  (Id.) ;  to  these  the  name  of  the  month  was 
appended  as  an  adjective.     The  Calendse  was  the  first  day  of  every 
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month;  the  Non83  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  they  were  the 
seventh  and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted 
backwards,  the  days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  Nones;  the  days  between  the  Nones  and 
Ides  as  so  many  days  before  the  Ides;  and  the  remaining  days  of 
the  month  as  so  many  days  before  the  Kalends  of  the  next  month. 
The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of  these  reckoning  points  was 
called  pridie  Nonas,  &c.;  the  day  next  but  one  before  was  the 
third  day  before,  (in  consequence  of  the  Nones,  &c.  being  them- 
selves included  in  the  reckoning),  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date;  e.g.  the 
27th  of  March  might  be  marked  as  vi  Kal.  Apr,,  or  a.  d.  vi  Kal.  Apr. 
The  first  is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  Kalendas  Apriles ;  the  second  for 
ante  diem  sextum  Kalendas  Apriles.  The  latter  expression  appears 
to  have  originally  signified  before  {on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalejids  of 
April;  the  exact  day  being  thrown  in  parenthetically,  and  attracted 
from  the  ablative  into  the  accusative  case  in  consequence  of  follow - 
mg  ante.  Similarly  we  find  the  date  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  days  preceding  a  festival;  as,  a.  d.  v  Terminalia,  i.e.  19th 
Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on  the  23rd  Feb.). 
This  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which  in  or  ex 
may  stand;  as,  Ex  ante  diem  iii  Nonas  Junias  usque  ad  pridie 
Kalendas  Septembres,  from  the  2^rd  to  the  ^ist  August;  diflferre 
aliquid  in  a^te  diem  xv  Kalendas  Novembres,  to  put  off  something  to 
the  i^th  October. 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to 
subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Nones  or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive 
reckoning) :  (a)  if  the  date  lie  between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends, 
to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
days  in  the  month,  and  add  t<wo  (i.e.  one  for  the  inclusive  reckoning, 
and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of  the  month  in  which 
the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  vi 
Kal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  vii  Kal.  Mart,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bissextum 
Kal.  Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary 
February  to  Feb.  23,  and  a.  d.  viii  Kal.  Mart,  to  Feb.  a  2nd,  Sec. 
(Hence  the  name  of  leap  year,  annus  bissextilis). 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C. 
45,  the  number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October,  31;   in  February  28;    in  all  the  rest  29.     Hence,  as 
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these  four  months  were  two  days  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were 
two  days  later.  This  should  be  remembered  in  reading  Cicero's 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before  45  B.C.  After  that  year 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same  as  it  is  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to 
B.C.  45.  The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Kalendse,  Nonse,  andldusare  feminine,  and  the  months 
adjectinjes ;  that  the  date  {'-on  the  first ^^  &c.)  is  in  the  ablative 
(Kalendis,  Nonis,  Idibus)  ;  and  that  a.  d.  vi  Non.  Mart.  &c.  is  for 
ante  diem  sextum  Nonas  Martias.] 


Day  of         January 
English    (So  also  Aug. 
month.           Dec). 

April 

(So  also  Jun.,  Sept., 

Nov.). 

March 

(So  also  May,  Jul., 

Oct.). 

I 

Kal.  Jan. 

Kal.  Apr. 

Kal.  Mart. 

a 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Jan. 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  vi  Non.  Mart. 

4 

Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

Prid.  Non,  Apr. 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Mart. 

5 

Non.  Jan. 

Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iii  Non.  Mart. 

6 

a.  d.  viii  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  viii  Id.  Apr. 

Prid.  Non.  Mart. 

7 

a.  d.  vii  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  vii  Id.  Apr. 

Non.  Mart. 

8 

a.  d.  vi  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  vi  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  viii  Id.  Mart. 

IZ 

Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

Prid.  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iv  Id.  Mart. 

13 

Id.  Jan. 

Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iii  Id.  Mart. 

14 

a.  d.  xix  Kal.  Feb. 

a.  d.  xviii  Kal.  Mai. 

Prid.  Id.  Mart. 

15 

a.  d.  xviii  Kal.  Feb 

a.  d.  xvii  Kal.  Mai. 

Id.  Mart. 

16 

a.  d.  xvii  Kal.  Feb. 

a.  d.  xvi  Kal.  Mai. 

a.  d.  xvii  Kal.  Apr. 

30 

a.  d.  iii  Kal.  Feb. 

Prid.  Kal.  Mai. 

a.d.  iuKal.  Apr. 

31 

Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

Prid.  Kal.  Apr. 
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APPENDIX   G. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviations  in  Inscriptions  see  Hubner's  Index  to  Corp.  Inscr. 
Rom.  I.  pp.  610 — 613  et  passim,  also  supra  App.  B.  For  others, 
esp.  legal  abbreviations,  see  Keil's  Gram.  Lat.  IV.  p.  276  sqq; 
and  Lachmann's  Gains,  p.  432  sqq. 

For  abbreviations  of  money.,  see  App.  D.  viii.,  oi  date.,  App.  D.  xv. 

(i)    First  Names  (Praenomina). 


A. 

Aulus. 

App. 

Appius. 

C. 

Gaius. 

Cn. 

Gnseus. 

D. 

Decimus. 

K. 

Kseso. 

L. 

Lucius. 

iM. 

Marcus. 

AV- 

Mauius. 

Mam. 

N,  or  Num. 

P. 

S.  or  Sex. 

Ser. 

S.  or  Sp. 

T. 

Ti. 


Mamercus. 

Numerius. 

Publius. 

Qvlntus. 

Sextus. 

Servius. 

Spurius. 

Titus, 

Titoerius. 


Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters;    as,  3 
for  Gaia. 


(2)    Titles  of 
Ces.  or  C ENS.  Censor    or    Cen- 


Cosi 

D. 

Des. 

F. 

Imp. 

Leg. 

L.  or  Lib. 

Mag. 

N. 

P.  C. 

P.  M. 

Pk. 


sores. 
Consul  or  Consules. 

Divus. 
Designatus. 
Filius. 
Imperator. 
Legatus. 

Libertus,  Liberia. 
Magister. 
Nepos. 

Patres  Conscript!, 
PontifexMaximus, 
Praetor,    or   Prae- 
tores. 


Persons.,  &^c. 

PROC.OrPRO. 
COS. 

Pro.  Pr. 
Proq. 
P.  R. 

% 
Quir. 

Resp. 

R.  P.  P.  R.  Q^ 

S, 

S,  p.  Q^R. 

S.  P.  P.  Q^R. 


Proconsul. 

Propraetor. 

Proqvaestor. 

PopulusRomanus. 

Qvaestor. 

Qvirites. 

Respublica. 

RespubUca   Populi 

Romani  Qviritium, 

Servus, 

Senatus     Populus- 

que  Romanus. 
Senatus      Populus 

Plebesque        Ro- 

mana. 


^  Not  until  3rd  cent.  p.  Chr,  was  cons,  used ;  in  Diocletian's  time 
began  the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e.g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
(Mommsen.  Liv.  Cod.  Ver.  p.  189). 
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Tr.  Mil.  Tribunus  militum,  X.  Vir.  Stl.  Decemvir       stliti- 

Tr.  Pl.  Tribunus  Plebis.         Judik.  bus   (i.e.  litibus) 

Tr.  Pot.  Tribunicia     Potes-  judicandis. 

tate.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  Qvindecimviri    sa- 

X.  V.  Decemvir.  cris  faciundis. 

The  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  name  in  an  abbreviated  form;  thus,  Pup.  for  Pupinia; 
Qvi.  or  Qvir.  for  Qvirina.  See  §  11 13,  and  Caelius'  letter  in  Cic. 
Epist.  ad  Fam.  Vlil.  8,  §  5. 


(3)    Sepulchral. 

D.  M.S. 

Dis  Manibus  sacrum.   H.  S.  E. 

Hie  situs  est. 

D.  S.  P. 

De  sua  pecunia.            OB. 

Obiit. 

F.  C. 

Faciundum  curavit.      P.  G. 

Ponendum  curavit. 

H.  G.  E. 

Hie  conditus  est.           V. 

Vixit. 

(4)    In  'voting  on  trials.  In  voting  on  laws. 

Absolve. 
Condemno. 
N.  L.  Non  liquet. 


A.  Absolve.  A.  P.        Antiquam  (legem)  profco. 

C.  Condemno.  V.  R.        Uti  Rogas. 


(5)     Epistolary. 

D.  Data  (est  epistola). 

S.  D.  Salutem  dicit. 

S.  P.  D.        Salutem  plurimam  dicit. 

S.  Salutem  (dicit). 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.    Si  vales,  bene  est :  ego  vaieo. 

S.  T.  E.  Q^V.  B.  E.  E.  Q^V.    Si  tu  exercitusque  valetis  bene 

est :   ego  quoque  valeo. 
S.  V.  G.  V.    Si  vales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 


(6)    In  decrees   of  the   Senate, 

D.  E.  R.  I.  C.   De  ea  re  ita  eensuerunt. 

I.  N.    Intercessit  nemo.  Scr.  arf.  Scribendo  adfuarunt. 

S.  G.     Senatus  consultum.      V.  F.       Verba  fecit. 
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(7) 

Miscellaneous . 

A.U.C 

.     Anno  urbis  condit^.       ITER.      Iterum. 

D.D. 

Bono  dedit. 

L.              Libertas. 

DD. 

Dedemnt. 

M.P.         Mille  Passuum. 

D.D.D 

.     Dat,  dicat,  dedicat 

Q.B.  F.  F.O.S.    Quodbonmnfe- 

F.F.F. 

Felix,  faustum,  fortu-                            lix  faustumq.ue  sit. 

natum. 

(8) 

Modern  Latin. 

A.C. 

Anno  Christi. 

L.  B.     Lectori  Benevolo. 

A.D. 

Anno  Domini. 

1.  c.     loco  citato. 

A.  M. 

Anno  Mundi. 

1. 1.     loco  laudato. 

a.C.n.) 

(  flTrHia+.nm   na+.n 

leg.     lege,  or,  legatur. 

p.  C.n.(   post  J 

c.     caput,  capitis,  &c.  {chapter). 

cet.     cetera. 

cf.     confer,  or,  conferatur. 

Cod.  Codd.     Codex,  Codices. 

coll.     collato,  or,  collatis. 

comp.    compara,  or,  comparetur. 

del.     dele,  or,  deleatur. 

D.  O.  M.     Deo  optimo  maximo. 

ed.  edd.     editio,  editiones. 

e.  g.     exempli  gratia. 

etc'  or  &c.     et  cetera. 

h.  e.     hoc  est. 

I.  C.     Jesus  Cliristus. 

Ictus.     Juris  consultus. 

ibid,     ibidem. 

id.     idem. 

i.  e.     id  est. 

i.  q.     id  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.,  Libb.     Liber,  Libri. 


L.  S.     Locus  Sigilli, 

MS.,  MSS.  Manuscriptum  (orMa- 
nuscriptus,  sc,  liber), 
Manuscripta,  or-ti. 

N.  B.     Nota  bene. 

N.  T.     Novum  Testamentum. 

obs.     observa,  or,  observetur. 

P.  S.     Postscriptum. 

q.  V.     quem,  or  quod,  vide. 

sc.     scilicet. 

sq,,  sqq.     sequent!,  sequentibus. 

s.  V.     sub  voce. 

vid.     vide. 

viz.     videlicet. 

v.     versus,  versum,  &c. 

v.  c.     verbi  causa. 

V.  eel.     Vir  celeberrimus. 

V.  cl.     Vir  clarissimus. 

V.  T.     Vetus  Testamentum. 
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ab-, /.  388 

abavus,  990 

abolere,  209,  2  ;  /.  252 

abstemius,  990 

absurdus,  816,  t: 

-abundo-,  819 

ac,  109 

acceptilatio,  983,  c 

-aceo-,  920 

acer,  430 

Acliillei,  482 

-aci-,  779 

aciei,  357,  ^;  360,  a 

acies,  343 

acii,  357,  d 

-aco-,  773 

acroama,  317 

actus,  151,  I  note 

acuai,  94,  2 

a.  d.,/.  454 

ad-,    Comp.  of,  pp.   381, 

382,  388 
adagium,  129,  2,  </ 
aditio,  144,  2 
adqve,  158,  2 
adsum,  160,  9 
^,  sotmd  of,  Fref.  p.  Ixix 
sedes,  331,  i 
sedituus,  /.  393 
-£elo-,  871 
-^no-,  836 
seqvinoctium,  ^.  387 
ceqviperare,  993 
aerem,  507 
serumna,  825 
ass  excurrens,  p.  448 
-^sculapius,  220,  7 
^tna,  152,  4 


af,  97 

affinis,  390 

agcora,  162 

age,  398 

agere,  -Comp.  of,  992,  997 

agnatus,/.  457 

-agon-  (agin),  845 

all,  999 

ahenus,  836 

Aiax,  129,  2,  d;  p.  240 

aio,    129,    2,  d\     201,   5; 

240 
-aio-,  Prop,  n.,  951 
aire,  airid,  467 
Aisclapi,  259,  ii.  2 
alapa,  no,  3 
Alcumena,  200;  476,  c 
Alexandrea,  229,  ii. 
-ali-,  880 

aliae,  dat.  gen.,  373 
alienigenus,  996 
-alio-,  938 
alioqvi,  168,  4 
alls,  373 
alituum,  444 
aliuta,  510 
-alio-,  868 
-aio-,  871 
alsia,  p.  240 
alteras,  dat.,  372 
alticinctus,  998 
alveo,  232,  3 
amb-,//.  382,  388 
ambulare,  comp.  of  992 
amentum,  792 
amicui,  p.  240 
amphorum,  364 
amplus,  70 


ampsancti,  70 
amurca,  219,  3 
ancile,  882,  2     , 
Androgeos,  478 
-aneo-,  923 
angvimanus,  391 
angvis,  126,  3 
angustus,  201,  3;   78 
-ano-,  830 
ante-,/.  388 
ante  diem,  p.  454 
anteit,  232,  3 
antid,  160,  6 
antiqvus,  772 
Antoniaster,  889 
Anxur,  324 
aperibo,  603 
aperire,  p,  254 
Apolones,  464 
apor  =  apud,  160,  10 
applicare, /.  255 
Aprilis,  882 
aprugnus,  826 
aput,  130 
aqvilex,  p.  392 
-ar-,  897 
ar  =  ad,  160,  10 
aranea,  203 
arcessere,  625 
-ari-,  906 
ariete,  142 
-ario-,  942 
arfuise,  160,  10 
Argiletum,  798 
Argos,  324 
armilustrium, /.  392 
armisonus,  997 
-aro-,  884 

30 
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-aro-,  890 

arqvi,  395 

ars,  803 

artifex,  997 

arvocatos,  160,  10 

arx,  107,  2 

-astgro-,  889 

-astro-,  889 

-at-,  804 

•at-,  809 

Atho,  478,  4 

•ati-,  809 

-atico-,  770 

-atm,  878 

-ato-,  796 

attat,  999 

-atu-,  801 

au-  {for  ab),  78,  3 

ave    (have),  p.    241;    p. 

81  n. 
augur,  /.  392 
-aullo-,  868 
-aulo-,  871 
aurei,  aurea,  232 
-auro-,  891 
aurora,  8qi 
ausculari,  250,  4 
ausim,  620 
auxilium,  937 
Azabenico,  195 

b-,  752 
baboe,  999 
Bacas,  ic6 
balbus,  174,  3 
balneas,  3O9,  922 
barbarus,  74 J,  i 
belli potens,  997 
Bellius,  76 
bellura.  76 
Beneventum,  90,  3 
benevolus,  997 
benignus,  997 
-ber-,  901 
-beri-,  901 
-bero-,  886 
bes,/.  447 
bet  ere,  91,  3 
-bi-,  752 

bi-,  Comp.  ^987 
bibere,  741,  2 


bidental,  880,  2,  b 

bifidus,  997 

biga,  987       ■ 

bigatus,  p.  445 

-blli-,  876 

-bio-,  Prop,  names,  945 

bipartitus,  998 

bis,  76 

bisulcus,  997 

-bo-,  751 

bonus,  76 

bos,  392 

bovare,  209 

boverum,  469 

-bri-,  901 

-brio-,  941 

-bro-,  886,  Pref.  p.  xlii 

Bniges,  74 

bruma,  753,  2,  b 

bubile,  76 

bubulcus,  771 

-bWo-,  861 

buris,  897 

Burrus,  74 

bustirapus,  p.  393 

Buxentum,  791. 

buxus,  322 

c,    sound  of,    104,   sqq., 

Pref  p.  xliii 
-C-,  776 

caedere,  Comp.  of  992 
caeruleus,  176,  7 
CKstus,  800 
calamitas,  810 
calare,  Comp.  of  992 
calecandam,  p.  425 
calefacere,  994 
calx,  '  heel^^  174?  "2 
cancellare,  957 
can  ere,  Comp.  of  p.  395 
canis,  448 
canterius,  181,  3 
capere,  Comp.  of  391,395 
capessere,  625 
carnifex,  997 
carnivorus,  /.  393 
caro,  449 

casmena,  183,  \^d 
castra,  330>/ 
cave,  279 


cavi,  669 

causarius,  942,  1 

caussa, /.  58,  n, 

-ce,  374>  375 

cedo,  p.  242 

celattim,  365,  e 

celer,  430 

Celeres,  900 

celsitudo,  847 

celsus,  787,  b 

censento,  586 

censere,  Pref  p.  Ix 

centenus,  823 

centesima,  p.  450 

-cento-,  795 

centum,  794 

centum-,  Comp.  ofi)^'] 

centuria,  940 

cerdo,  851 

cerritus,  799 

cervus,  761,  2,  a 

ceiTis,  843 

cesna,  836 

cesor,  168 

ceteroqvi,  168,  4 

cette,  150;  p.  242 

chirografis,  98 

chommoda,  132 

choronas,  132 

-ci-,  776 

cieo,  240,  2  ;  p.  242 

-dna-,  verbs,  967 

cincinnus,  741 

cinefactus,  994 

cinerarius,  942,  2,  a 

-cinio,  936 

-cino-,  840 

-cio-,  930 

-cio-,  Pj'op.  names,  946 

-cion,  853 

circlus,  225 

circum-,  Coi7ip.  of,  p.  283 

clvis,  765 

civitas,  445 

Claudi,  193,  5,  b 

Claudius,  944 

clepere,  p.  242 

-cio-,  862 

cloaca,  773 

cludus,  221,  2 

cluere,  /.  243  ;  §  773 
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clupeus,  224,  I 

Clutemestra,  54 

CO-  (y^r  com),  86,  4 

-co-  767 

codes,  805 

coenum,  121 

ccepi,/.  243 

colere,  Comp.  of,  p.  391 

colliqvise,  228,  4 

columen,  225 ;  850,  b 

colus,  398 

com-,  Comp.  of,  p.  388 

comissari,  189,  ii.  3 

comminus,  p.  382 

commodus,  p.  389 

compectiim, /.  253 

compluria,  432 

conclave,  389 

concubium,  p.  453 

condicio,  no,  4 

conqviniscere,  6}, i ;  6'^^'^ 

consentis  (dii),  807 

consobrinus,  p.  457 

conticinium,  p.  453 

contio,  no,  4 

contumelia,  937 

conubium,  142 

conventicium,  931 

convicium,  184 

coplata,  225 

corcodilus,  184,  4 

corculum,  862,  2,  ^ 

corium,  209,  2 

cors,  134;  802 

cos,  p.  46  £ 

-coso,  814 

cosol,  ^d,  4 

Cossus,  788,  « 

cotta,  781 

crapula,  219,  2 

creduas,  589 

creduis,  589 

crepare,  Comp.  of  p.  39 1 

crepida,  502 

crepundia,  933 

creterra,  507 

-cri-,  902 

-cro-,  887 

Ctesipho,  496 

-cto-,  790 

-CU-,  776 


CUl,    2  22 

cuium,  379;  383 
cujus,  cujum,  379 
culleus,  219,  3 
culmen,  850,  b 
-ctilo-,  862 
culter,  888,  2,  a 
cun^e,  835 
cunctus,  941,  b 
-cmido-,  820 
cuniculus, /.  324 
cuppedo,  848 
cur,  539 
cm-ia,  928,  <J 
curulis,  881 
curvus,  761,  I 

d  final,  sound  of   Pref 

p.  Hi 
d-,  822 
damma,  835 
damnas,  445 
damnum,  825 
dampnum,  70 
Danuvius,  72 
dare,  Comp.  of  i\y,  391 ; 

395 
datatim,  534 

de-,  Comp.  of  p.  382,  389 
decem,  987 
decumanus,  830 
dede  =  dedit,  152,  5,  b. 
dedecorus,  p,  389 
dedro,  213,  i 
deferbui,  76 
dehinc,  136,  3 
dei,  deis,  345 
dein,  232,  2 
delere,  p.  259 
delirare,  p.  389 
demum,  754 
dentum,  419 
denuo,  51 1,  2 
desii,  662  ;  p.  259 
deus,  345 
dexter,  347 
di-,  cojHp.  of  p.  382 
-di-,  821 

Diana,  287,  \,  e\  831 
Dibus,  368,  b 
dicj  582 


dica,  369 

dice,  86,  I ;  600 

dicere,  Comp.  cf  p.  391; 

395 
dicio,  no,  4 
dice,  355 
Diespiter,  989 
dimidium,  p.  244 
-dio-,  Prop,  names,  ^j^i 
Diove,  465 
dirrumptum,  p.  25  7 
dispennite,  166 
dispessum,  p'  2^'^ 
dissicere,  144 
distennite,  166 
distingvere,  149,  2 
diuturnus,  827 
dixti,  663 
-do-.  816 

domicilium,  929,  ^ 
domos,  gen.  463 
domus,  394 
-d6n-  (din),  846 
dormire,  209,  3 
-dro-,  889 
Drusus,  155 
-du-,/.  386 
dubius,  926 
Duellius,  76 
duellum,  76 
duelonai, /.  419 
duim,  589 
dvis,  76 

duo,  hiflexioju  of  p.  442 
dulcis,  176,  3 
-dum,  528 
dumus,  193 
dupondius,  p.  245 

e,  sound  of  Pref  .  p.  Ixiii 

e,  C_omp.  of  pp.  383,  389 

-eba-,  miperf.  ind.  607 

-ebundo-,  818 

-ec-  ^Ic),  777 

-ec-,  780 

ec  (^ex),  542 

ecastor,  /.  398 

ecce,/.  398 

eccere,  /.  398 

ecqvis,  381 

ecurria,  940 

30—2 
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ecus,  350 
-ed-  (Id),  822 
-ed-,  822 
edepol, /.  398 
edere,  729,  732 
edim,  589 
-edon-  (edln),  S48 
-edtilo-,  865 
effutire,  974 
egelidus, /.  383 
egestas,  811 
ehem,  999 
eho,  999 

ei,  377 

ei,  mierj.,p.  397 

eia,  999 

eicit,  144 

-eio-,  943 

-eio-,  Prop.  na?}ies,  95  i 

eias,  as  monosyll.^  232, 

elefantus,  98 

element  a,  792 

elephas,  495 

-eli-,  881 

-elio-,  939 

-ello-,  869 

-eimio-,  866 

-elo-  (ello),  872 

elogium,  929,  d. 

Gm,pro7i.,p.  377 

em,  interj.p.  397 

eminus,  p.  3S2 

emptus,  151,  4 

-en-,  849 

-en-  (In),  849 

-endo-,  817 

endo,  prep.,  513 

enim,  532 

enixa,  /.  251 

-eno-,  836 

-ensi-,  815 

-enti-,  807 

-entio-,  953 

ento,  791 

-eo-,  919 

eodem,  232,  3 

eous,  229 

eqvidem,  531 

eqvos,  350 

-6r-,  900 

-er-  {for  gs),  914 


-er-  Oris),  915 

er,  920 

era  (hera),  885 

erciscundae,  618 

-ere-,  imperf.  szibj.,  609 

erebum,  485 

erepsemus,  663 

-eri-,  900 

-erim,  &c.,  592 

-erno-,  828 

-ero-,  885 

-ero-,  894 

ei-udire,  974,  (4) 

-Srunt,  per/.,  577 

-es-  (er),  914 

es,  567;  720 

esca,  767,  2,  b 

escit,  722 

esi,  670 

-esimo-,  758 

est,  151,  2  ;  721 

-estat-,  8 11 

-esteri-,  904 

-esto-,  7S9 

-estri-,  904 

estod,  /.  190,  7d. 

estur,  732 

esurire,  976 

-et-,  804 

-gt-  (it),  805 

et,  535 

-gti-,  812 

-eto-,  798 

eugepse,  /.  398 

excellui,/.  242 

exempkmi,  70 

exest,  732 

exosus,  /.  252 

experiri,  /.  254 

exsecrari,  p.  389 

exta,  788,  (T 

extinxem,  663 

extoms,  234,  5 

exuere,,  972 

exuviae,  928,  a 

fabrefactus,  997 
fabrum,  geiz.  pi.  365 
Tacere,  Comp.  of,  pp.'^gx, 

395 ;  §  994 
facessere,  625 


facie,  357,  r;  360,  b 
facii,  360,  c 
factu,  397 
fenisex,/.  393 
fagus,  99,  2 
fall  ere,  99,  2 
fames,  99,  4;  412 
fami,  360 
famul,  346 


far. 


45o 


farcire,  99,  2 

-fariam,  526 

fas,  459 

fastus,  396 

fatur,  /.  246 

faxem,  66^ 

faxo,  620 

febricitare,  965 

febris,  901 

fecid,  158 

fel,  99,  4 

femur,  454 

fendere,  99,  6 

fera,  99,  6 

feralia,/.  335 

ferire,  p.  220,  n. 

ferre,  235 

ferre,    Comp.  of,   245 ;  /. 

391 
festus,  704,  7toie 
fetialis,  no,  4 
ficus,  395 

fidei,  357,  b;  360,  a 
fidejubere,  982 
fidere,  Comp.  of,  p.  395 
fides,  240,  4;  421 
fidi,  357,  d 
fidicen,  997 
fingere,  99,  6 
fio,  729 

-fio-,  Prop,  names,  946 
flamen,  129,  2,  c ;  850,  a 
Flavins,  90,  3 
flu  ere,  99,  2 
fluere,  Comp.  of,  p.  395 
-fo-,  766 
focaneus,  933 
fodSre,  Comp.  of  p.  392 
foedifragus, /.  393 
forctus,   134,  3 
forda,  134,  3 
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fordeum,  134,  3 

fordicidia,  929,  <: 

foris,  99,  6 

formido,  848 

formonsus,  168 

fortuitus,  799 

fragosus,  813 

frangere,  Conip,  of,  p.  392 

fir^udare,  Comp.  of,  p.  392 

fraus,  421 

fremere,  99,  3 

frenum,  99,  4 

fretense,  815 

fretus  =  frStum,  396 

friare,  99,  4 

fricare,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

frivolaria,  942,  2,  b 

frivolus,  856 

fros,  421 

frudare,  221,  2 

frunisci,  ^^i-^  p.  246 

frui,  /.  246 

fiTistra,  509 

frutectum,  790 

frux,  442 

fuam,  722 

fugere,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

Fulvius,  218,  2 

fumus,  99,  6 

funda,  99,  2  ;  817,  2 

fungus,  99,  2;  193,  I 

funis,  99,  4 

furere,  p.  246 

furfur,  899 

futtilis,  220,  1;  878 

fuvi,  723 

-g-,  784 
Gaius,  139 
gallinacius,  920 
Gavius,  945 
gaudere,  126,  2 
genitum,  698 
-gento-,  795 
genuinus,  838,  a 
gerere,  Comp.  of  ^g2 
gerrae,  883 

-gi-,  784 
gignere,  628 
ginnus,  824 
-gino-,  826 


-ginta,  794 

-ginti,  794 

-gio-.  Prop,  names,  946 

glans,  821 

glaucumam,  492 

gloria,  127 

glos,/.  457 

gn,  Pref.  pp.  liii,  Ixxiii 

Gnseus,  129,  3 

-gneo-,  922 

-gno-,  826 

-go-,  783 

-gdn-  (gin),  845 

grando,  126,  3 

grandiioqvus,  p.  392 

grates,  418 

gratis,  4f8 

gratus,  126,  3 

grus,  392 

-gvi-,  784 

gula,  859 

-gvo-,  783 

gurdus,  816 

gurguiio,  741,  i;  852 

gurgustium,  932,  <:: 

hserere,  Pref  p.  Ix 
haruspex,  136,  4;  p.  393 
haud,  160,  1 1 
have  (ave),  p.  241 
hausurus,  /.    247;    Pref. 

p.  Ix 
haut,  150 
hebes,  417 
hei,  p.  397 
heia,  999 
hem,  999 
herba,  230,  4 
hercle, /.  398 
Herennius,  948 
heri,  here,  524 
heus,  999 
-hi-,  785 
hibernus,  86,  5 
hibus,  377 
hiemps,  70;  192,  2 
hinnus,  824 
hir,  134 

hisce,  110m.  }f>i,  376 
hiscere,  638 
-ho-,  785 


hoc,  160,  II 
homo,  449 
horctus,  134,  3 
horda,  134 
horitur,  237,  n. 
hornus,  823 
hon-ificus,  p,  391 
horrisonus,  p.  393 
horsum,  512 
hospitium,  ^^/^. /.  150 
hostire,  974,  (4) 
hui,  999 
huic,  222 
humi,  134,  2 

j  ace  re,  in  compos.^  144,  2 

-iaco-,  775 

-iano-,  832 

Janus,  143,  E 

ibo,  603 

-Ibundo,  818 

^bus,  377 

-Ic-Orec),  777 

-ic-,  778 

-ic-,  781 

-ka-,  {verbs)  ^  962 

iccirco,  J09,  r 

-ici-,  781 

-Icio-,  930 

-icio-,  930 

ico  (icio),  /.  247 

-ico-,  768 

-ico-,_774 

-iculoso,  814 

-id on-  (idin),  848 

iecit,  p.  247  ;  f.   144 

jecur,  250,  2;   454 

-ieno-,  837 

-iensi-,  815 

-ier,  mfn.,  614,  615 

ignoturus,  />.  251 

-ig_5n-  (igin),  845 

-Wa,  {verbs),  968 

-ilagon  (UagKn),  845 

-Weno-,  837 

-m,  875 

-ili-,  88 2 
ilicet,  982  a 
-ilio-,  939 
-ilia-  {verbs),  968 
illico,  511 
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ilhus,  373 

-illo-,  870 

-illtilo,  866 

-llo-,  867 

-ilo,  873 

imago,  843 

imbuere,  972 

immanis,  843 

immo,  85,  1  ;    511 

-faio-,  754 

impete,  443 

in-,  Comp.of^  p.  383;  389 

in-  = '  not^  Coinp.  of,  p. 

.    381;  383 

incessere,  625 
inchoare,  136,  3 
inclle,  882,  2,  b 
incohare,  136,  3 
mAo, prep.,  ^.381 
indultum,/.  247 
indutise,  no,  4 
-foer,  905 
infandus,  984,  c 
infera,  jz^.  4  ■2 4 
infestus,  p.  110,  n 
infit,/.  245 
infitias,  369  ;  92S,  a 
ingens,/.  383 
ingenuus,  762,  i,  a 
-^no-,  823,  824 
-ino-,  838,  839 
inqvam,^.  248 
inqvilinus,  839 
-inqvo-,  772 
inter-,  Comp.  of,  p.  383 
intercus,  443 
interduim,  589 
interduo,/.  191,  n. 
internuntius,/.  383 
interpres,/.  383 
interrex,/.  389 
invitus,  787 
-io-,  926 — 929 
-ion-,  857 
-ior  {fo7'  ios),  9 [7 
-ios-,  917 
-ioso-,  814 
Jovis,  392 
Joum,  469 
ipsimus,  754 
-iqvo-,  772 


-\XQ-,  895 

-ii-o-,  889 

-is-  (gr),  914 

-isstimo-,  755 

istimodi,  373 

-It-  {for  -Qi-),  805 

it,  662 

-Ita-  (verbs),  965 

-itano-,  833 

iter,  900 

itemm,  888 

-iti-,  812 

-^tie-,  932,  b  {3) 

-ito-,  799 

jubere,  76 

juglans,  989 

jugum,  141,  2 

jumentum,  792 

Juppiter,  T4I,  2 

-1V0-,  763 

jurgare,  997 

jurisconsultus,  983,  c 

jus,    141,  2 

jus,  141 ;  918 
jusjuranduni,  983,  i!^ 
justitium,/.  393 

Kalendse,  817 
Kalendarium,  942 
Kastorus,  213,  6  ;  p.  426 

-1-,  874 

Labici,  Pref.  p.  xli 
labor,  75,  3 
lac,  176,  3 
lacrama,  174,  4 
lact,  418 
lactare,  964 
lacus,  394,  776 
lagoena,  20S,  ii.  2 
lamentum,  176,  3 
lana,  203 
lapicidinae,/.  391 
laqvear,  906 
lases,  183,  I,  a 
latro,  851 
Lavici,  Pref  p.  xli 
laurus,  398 
laus,  446 
-Ico-,  771 
lectisternium,/.  393 


legere,  Comp.  of,  p.  392 

lenibo,  603 

-lenti-,  ^O'jjfn, 

-leo-,  925 

lessus,  80a 

levasso,  622 

levir,  174,  3 

-li-,  874 

liber,  886,  2,  a 

libet,/.  249 

libripens,/.  393 

licere,  liceri, /.  249 

licet,/.  249 

-Hco-,  771 

lien,  423 

-llmo-,  756 

limus,  no 

-lino-,  841 

-lio-,  937 

-lio-.  Prop,  names,  949 

liqvefacere,  994 

liqvidus,  243,  i 

lis,  152  ;  176,  3 

littera,  888,  2,  b 

-I0-,  855 

loculi,  330 

locuples,  812 

locus,  152;  176,  3;  369 

loidos,/.  427 

loqvi,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

-I0S0-,  814 

lucrifacere,  983,  e 

lucrum,  887 

ludificare,  993 

lugubris,  901 

lupus,  66,  5 

lustrare,  Comp.  of  p.  392 

lustrum,  888,  2,  c 

luxuries,  343 

-m-,  759 

Maarco,/.  429 

machina,  239,  ii.,  3 

macilentus,  798 

mactare,  964 

macte,  516 

m actus,  787 

iAlaiia,  137 

mala,  871  ;  ^  870,  2,  b  .. 

maledicus,  997. 

malevolus,  997 
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mains,  20 1,  3 
manclare,  970;  997 
mane,  423 
manipulus,  860 
mamifestus,  998 
manupretium,  989 
Marcipor,  456 
Marcus,  767,  2 
mare,  429 
martulus,/^.  324 
massa,  189,  c 
matertera,  888,  2,  b 
Matho,  132 
maxilla,  /.  870,  2,  b 
med,  385 
mediastimis,  840 
Medientius,  195 
medius,  230,  2 
mel,  453 
melos,  485 
memini,/.  249 
Memmiadee,  475,  c 
memor,  429 
-men-  (mln),  850 
mens,  230,  2 
menstruus,  762 
mensum,  geji.  pL,  460 
-mento-,  792 
mercennarius,  160,  4 
mercules,  136,  3 
mereri,  734 

mereta, /.  425;  cf.  693 
mereto,/.  423 
merges,  805 
meridies,  160,  10 
mertare,  191,3 
messui,/.  212,  n. ;  250 
-mgt,  389 
-mSt-  (mit),8o6 
metus,  396 
Mezentius,  189,  3 
mi,  345 
-mi-,  759 
mille,/.  442 
millia,  177,  i 
-mini  {in  verbs),  572 
-mino-,  825 

-mtno  (imperative),  587 
Minoidi,  500 
-mio,  Prop,  names,  945 
mis,  3S6 


misereri,/.  250 
mitigare,  993 
mixtum,  700 
-mnio-,  934 
-mno,  835 
-mo-,  753 
modestus,  789 
molas,  356,  b 
molestus,  789 
moneta,  798 
-monio-,  935 
monstrum,  888,  2,  c 
monstruosus,  814 
moralis,  880 
mordicus,  543 
morigerus,  p.  392 
mostellaria,  168,  3,  c 
mucus,  220,  I ;  767,  1,  a 
mulgere,  Comp.of,  p.  392 
muliebris,  185,  2 
multifidus,  997 
multo,  Comp.  of,  988 
mundus,  8 1  7 
munia,  458 

municipium,  ^^//., /.  150 
munis,  423 
mutare,  211,  3 
mutilus,  867 
mutus,  787 
myrtus,  396 

nanciam,  /.  251 
nascor,  129,  3 
nassiterna,  829 
nasturtium,  no,  2 
nasutus,  797 
nauci,  369 
nausea,  239,  ii,  2 
-ndio-,  933 
ne-  Comp.  of,  984 
ne  {not  nre),  523 
necesse,  802 
necessus,  432 
nefandus,  984,  e 
nefas,  459 
nefrens,  /^.  381 
negare,  127 
neglegi,  p.  249 
negotium,  1 10,  4 
nemine,  373 
nempe,  517 


-neo-,  922 

nepos,  811 

Neptunus,  835 

neqveuntis,  616 

neqviter,  733 

Nero,  165  ;  851 

nevis,  728 

nexui, /.  25[ 

xd,  effect  of  i6r,  cfPref 

p.  Iv 
-ni-,  843 
nihilum,  369 
ninguit,  632 
-nio-,  934 

-nio-,  Prop.  nam£s,  948 
nisi,  524 
nitela,  160,  4 
niter,  997 
-no-,  823,  824 
noctivagus,  997 
noenum,  86,  2 
nonaginta,  794 
nonvis,  728 
nonus,  754 
-n(5r-  (yyr  nSs),  911 
-norma,  753,  2,  ^ 
-nos-  (nor),  911 
novem,.  209,  4 
noxior,  /.  436 
ns,  effect  of,  Pref  p.  Iv ; 

§  187 
nucerum,  469 
nucifrangibula,  861 
nudius    tertius,    p.    380; 

§  983,  3 
nullius,  372 
numero,  511 
nundinse,  211,  3;  p.  386 
nuntius,  no,  4;  932 

o,  sotind  of,  Pref.  pp.  Ixiii, 

sqq. 
ob-,   Comp.  of,  pp.  381  ; 

389 
obinunt,  631. 
obiter,  541 
obliqvus,  772 
obnoxius,  /.  389 
obstipui,  224,  I 
ocellus,  231,  2 
-oci-,  780 
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-od-,  822 

odi, /.  252 

odivi, /.  252 

odor,  916 

ce,  sound  of,  Pref.  p.  Ixx 

CEdipus,  499 

-oeno-,  834 

ohe,  279;  287,  I,  e;  999 

oino,  86,  2 

oitile,  264,  I  ;  427 

-61a-  {7'erhs),  968 

olere,  /.  252 

olim,  532 

-olio-,  939 

olla,  250,  I 

-0II0-,  868 

-8I0-  856 

-0I0-,  871 

omnipotens,  997 

-dn-  (in),  844 

-on-,  851 

-oneo-,  924 

-ono,  834 

onyx,  323 

opiparus,  p.  393 

oportet,//.  252,  973 

oppido,  511,  (i) 

opportunus,  p.  389 

ops,  437 

optimus,  757 

-5r-,  898 

-6r-  i/o?'  -8s-),  910 

-or-  {/o7'  -OS-),  916 

-or-,  907 

orcinianus,  832 

ordia  prima,  982,  e 

orJmur,  &c.,  p.  252 

-5ro-,  884 

-oro-,  891 

orum,  250,  T 

-8s-  (6r),  910 

-OS-  (or),  916 

-OSO-,  813 

ossuum,  398 

Ostia,  932,  2,  d 

osus,  735 

-6t-,  804 

-ot-,  911 

Otho,  132 

-oti-,  8 1 1 

otium,  1 10,  4 


-oto-,  797 
ovis,  3 [8 

-P-,  750 

pacisci, /.  253 

pjelex,  777 

pEenitet,  p.  15^ 

palatium,  932  c,  (2) 

palatum,  /.  358 

Pampilus,  65 

pangere,  /.  253 

panis,  423 

pannucius,  921  ■ 

panus,  824 

Papirius,  65 

Papisius,   183 

parare,  Covip.  of,  p.  393 

Parcas,  767,  2,  b 

pare  re,  Couip   of,  p.  393, 

395 
parietinae,  839,  b 
Parilia,  176,  7 
parsimonia,  935 
partei,  466 
partus,  464 
pascere,  635 
passu s,/.  451 
paterfamilias,  356,  b 
patricius,  no,  4 
Patricoles,  208 
patrimus,  753 
peculium,  937 
pecunia,  934 
pediseqvus,  p.  393 
pejerare,  143,  1 
pejor,  143,  I 
pelage,  485 
pelagus,  338 
pelex,  777 

pendgre,  Comp.  of  p.  393 
penitus,  544 
penna,  824,  <: 
penu,  398 

per,  Comp.  of  p.  384,  389 
peraccommodatus,  384 
percepset,  663 
perdere,  in  pass.,  p.  244 
perduellis,  /.  389 
perduint,  589 
perendinus,  823 
perjurus, /.  389 


permities,  340 

perosus,  /.  252 

perperam,  526 

Perses,  482 

pertica,//.  451,  452 

pessimus,  757 

pessum  dare,  369 ;  788,  <: 

pestis,  803 

petere,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 

petit,  662 

petulans,  808 

-pho-,  750 

phui,  999 

phy,  999 

-pi-,  750 

pictura,  240,  4 

piget,/.  254 

pignus,  458 

piissimus,  p.  436 

Pilonices,  65 

pilumnoe,  264,  3;  361 

pinguis,  240,  5 

pinus,  no,  i;  398;  839, 

b 
-pio-.  Prop,  names,  945 
Pirasea,/.  t66,  n 
pirata,  239,  ii.,  4 
pitvita,  98 
platea,  919,  2,  b 
plaustram,  888,  2,  c 
plebei,  357;  360 
plebi,  357  ^ 
pleps,  78,  411 
plerique,  754 ;  894 
-plo-,  860 
plus,  p.  432 
-po-,  750 
pol,A  398 
Pollio,  177 
Pompei,  139;  353 
Pompeius,  138 
pondo,  369 
poploe,  358,  361 
-por,  94,  3;  356 
porca,  767,  2,  b 
porricere,  /.  247 
Porsena,  824,  b 
portus,  209,  2 
posivi,  p.  255 
posse,  Coi7ip.  of  p.  395 
post,  535 
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post,  Comp.  of,  p.  390 
postliminium,  929,  c 
postus,  245,  I 
potestas,  8ri 
potiri,/.  255 
potis,  poti,  209,  2  ;  407 

potui,  725 

prae,/.  381,  384;  390 
prsebere,/.  247 
prcecordia,  p.  390 
prJEclium,  929 
prasfiscini,  524 
praemium,  929,  a 
prapostems,  /.  384 
preerat,  725 
praes,  446 
prsesepe,  410 
prsesertim,  533 
prsestare,  p.  260 
pransus,  735 
prehendere,  230,  3 
prelmn,  176,  1 
primipara,  997 
primo-,  Comp.  of,  p.  386 
prior,  neiit.  460 
privilegium,  988 
privjgnus,  826 
pro,  160,  8 
pro-,    Co7np.   of  p.    384 ; 

/•  390 
probeat,  211,  3 
procus,  234,  5 
prod,  1 6c,  8 
prodigimn,  929,  d 
profanus,  p.  390 
profecto,  511,  (r) 
profestus,  p.  390 
progener,  /.  384 
proh,  999 

prohibessit,  619,  622 
proin,  211,2 
proles,  426 
promulsis,  822 
promunturium,  940 
propago,  160,  8 
propalam,  p.  384 
propellere,  160,  8 
propinare,  160,  8 
prosa,  185,  i;  211 
Prosepnais,  356,  a. 


prosperus,  885 

protelum,  p.  384 

proverbium,  929,  c 

proximu's,  754 

-pse,  378 

-pte,  389 

publicus,  69 

Publipor,  94,  3 

Publius,  69 

pudet, /.  256 

puer,  315 

puere,  347 

puerpera,/.  393 

pulcros,  132 

puleium,  929,  b 

pulex,  174.  2 

-ptllo-,  860 

pultare,  191,  3 

pmigere,  Coinp.ofp.  393 

putare,  964 

puteal,/.  334 

putrefacere,  994 

putus,  787 

qvadr-,  Comp.  of  p.  386 

qvadriduum,  184,  2 

qvadriipes,  446 

qvadruplari,  958 

qvase,  234,  6 

qveo,  733 

qvercus,  395 

qverqvetum,  119 

qvi,  abl.,  379,  383 

qvi,  adj.,  380 

qvid,  383 

qvies,  240,  4 

qvilibet,  995 

qvinc-,  Comp.  of  p.  386 

qvindecimsere,  ^.  449 

qvinqvatrus,  902 

Qvintilivis,  90,  2 

qvipiam,  382 

qvippe,  517 

qviqvi,  382 

qvis,  379 

qvivis,  995 

-qvo-,  767 

qvocirca,  160,  11 

qvod,  536 

qvoiei,  379 

qvum,  104,  4 


r  whispered,  Pref  p.  liv 

-r-,  897 

rabula,  859 

Rabuleius,  951 

rana,  831 

rapere,  Comp.  of  p.  393, 

395 
rarefacere,  994 
rationi,  467 
ravus,  761 
-rco-,  771 
reatus,  801 
recido,  160,  6 
recipie,  86,  i 
reciprocus,  767 
recuperatores,  /.  346 
red,  160,  6 
reddibo,  604 
reducere,  160,  6 
reduvia,  928,  a 
refert,  /.  245 
regificus,  996 
regifugium,  996 

i"ei,  359:  ^";  360,  ^ 

reice,  144 

reiculus,  862 

religio,  160,  6 

reliqvid,  158 

reliqvus,  118,  2;  160,  6 

remulcus,  77  r 

repperi,  160,  6 

reprsesentare,  960 

reqvies,  4^5 

res,  343 

restibilis,  876 

-ri-,  897 

-rico-,  771  . 

rigare,  240,  3 

-rimo-,  756 

-rio-,  940 

-rio-,  Prop,  names,  950 

rivus,  761 

-ro-,  S83 

Roma,  753 

rosmarimis, /.  380 

-ru-,  896 

rr.dimentum,  792 

rufus,  99,  6 

runcina,  824,  c 

ruta,/.  257 
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-sa-  (verbs) ^  964 
sacerdos, /.  391 
sacrilegus,  /.  392 
sacrosanctus,  998 
sseculum,  /.  325 
ssepes,  66,  5 
sagum,  783 
Saguntum,  126,  4 
sal,  453 
salix,  201,  3 
salve,/.  257 
salus,  bii 
salvus,  761 
sam,  sas,  377 
Samnium,  78 
sangvis,  449 
satago, /.  240 
satias,  445 
satis,  545 
Saturnus,  828 
saxatilis,  879 
-sc-  {z'e7'bs),  978 
scabellum,  870,  2,  c 
scalse,  871 

scalpere,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 
scalpurire,  977 
scamnum,  78 
schemasin,  492 
scibam,  607 
scibo,  603 
scicidi,/.  258 
scindere,  240,  2 
scriptulum,  858 
scriptura,  893,  2 
scrupulum,  858 
setitula,  858 

scutula  t";-  scytale,  219,  2 
se-,  Comp.  of,  p.  390 
se-  (sex),  Co?np.ofp.  387 
secare,  Co?7tp.  of  p.  393 
sector,/.  347 
secus,  siibsi.  912 
secus,  adv.  543 
-secus,  532 
sed,  160,  6;  385 
sedulus,  /.  390 
seedes,  /.  429 
seispita,  444 
sembella,  //.  386,  445 
semi-,    Comp.  of  142,  2; 
/.  386 


semol,  538 

semper,  540 

senati,  399 

senatuos,  463 

senatus,  801 

senex,  449;  777 

sensiculus,  862,  2,  a 

senticetum,  798 

septem,  Comp.  cf  p.  386 

septentrio,  852 

septuaginta,  794 

seqvester,  388 

seqvi,  Comp.  of  p.  Z9Z 

serere,  litik,  182,  2 

serere,  sow,    Comp.  of  p. 

393 
serum,  230,  4 
sesqvi,  Comp.  of,  p.  386 
sestertium, /.  446 
sestertius,  /.  386 
set,  150 
setius,  1 10,  4 
seu,  518 
severus,  90,  3 
Severus,  894 
sextarius,  942,  1 
sexus,  800 
si,  524 

-si-  l^for  -ti-),  802,  803 
sibe,  234,  6  ;  265,  e 
-siblli-  {for  tiblli),  877 
sic,  524 

sicilicus,//.  448,  449 
siccus,  767 

-sicio-  {for  ticio),  931 
siem,  590;  722 
-slli-  {for  tni),  878 
simia,  318;  928,  b 
simitu,  514 
simitur,  514 
simplex,  190,  3 

sin,  537 

sinciput,  109,  3 
singula,  /.  448 
singuli,  use  of  App.  D. 

V.  I,  3 
s'l!nistimus,  757 
-sio",  Prop,  names,  950 
-sion-  {for  tion),  854 
sis,  728 
siser,  455 


siseres,  322 

-sita-  {verbs),  966 

sive,  518 

-sivo-  {for  tlvo),  764 

-so-  {for  to),  787,  788 

sobrinus,  839 

socer,  887 

socordia,  \\ 

sodes,  /,  398 

solacium,  tio,  4 

soldus,  245 

solere,  p.  259 

solinunt,  632 

sollicitus,  998 

sollistimum,  757 

sollus,  757 

solox,  779 

solstitium,  /.  £93 

solvere,  41 

somnus,  84 

sona,  189,  2 

sonare,  /.  260 

sonare,  Comp.  of,  p.  393  : 

396 
-sor-  {for  tor),  908 
sorbeo,  75,  3 
sordes,  421 
sordi,  421 

-sorio-  {for  torio),  943 
sors,  803 
sorsum,  232,  3 
sortilegus,  /.  392 
sortiunto,  /.  430 
specere,  Comp  of,  p.  393 
spolium,  66,  5 
spurius,  65,  2 
ss,  origin  of  Pref.  p.  Ivii 
-SS-,  contracted  forms  in 

661,  663 
-•s&o,  fittures,  ^c.  ijz,  61c 

— 624 
St,  inter j. ,  999 
-St-,  Pref.  p.  Iviii 
St  {for  est),  721 
statim,  533 

statuere,  Co??ip.  of,  p.  39: 
staturus,/.  260 
Stella,  328 

stemere,  Comp.  of  p.  39^ 
sternuere,  230,  3 
sterqvilinium,  934 
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sti  =  isti,  375 

-sti-,  808 

stillicidium,  177,  i;  996 

stimulus,  129,  2,  c 

stipendium,  p.  393 

stipulari,  955 

stlis,  176,  3 

strictim,'533 

strigilis,  182 

strues,  413 

studere,  149 

-su-  {for  tu),  800 

sub,  68,  I 

sub-,    Comp.  of,  pp.  382 ; 

384;  390 
sublimis, /.  390 
sublustris,  904 
subrupio,  204,  e 
subsellium,  p.  390 
subtilis,  113 
subula,  861 
subulcus,  771 
Subura,  892 
subus,  392 
SVC,  892 
succedaneus,  923 
succensui, /.  248 
succidia,  928,  a 
sucula,  862,  2,  b 
sucus,  107,  3 
sueris,  392 
suerunt,  94,  2 
suffibulum,  861 
suffocare,/.  390;  §  960 
sufFragium,  929,  « 
sugere,  Conip.  of,  p.  393 
-sul-,  874 

sulcare,  Co?7tp.  of,  p.  396 
Sulla,  868 
sullaturire,  976 
sultis,  728 
summus,  754 
suovetaurilia,'99i 
supellex,  878 
supplicium,  929 
supra,  160,  6 
surgere, /^.  257 
-siiro-  { for  tuxo),  893 
surpere,  245,  3 
surrexe,  663 
sums,  219,  I 


sus,  392  ;  400 
suspicio,  no,  4 
susum,  512 

-ta-  {vej'bs),  964 

tabe,  tabo,  411 

taedet,/.  260 

talitrum,  888,  2 

talpa,  149^  3;  349 

-taneo-,  924 

tapeta,  418 

tarpessita,  184,  a 

-tat-,  810 

taxtax,  999 

tecina,  54 

ted,  385 

tela,  872 

-teo-,  921 

temperi,  458 

tempestivus,  763 

templum,  859 

tenebricus,  814 

tenere,  Comp.  of  p.  393 

tennitur,  166 

tensum,  702 

tenuis,  92,  142 

tenus  543 

-ter-,  905 

terere,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 

tgres,  417 

-teri-,  903 

terni,/.  443 

-terno-,  829 

-tero-,  888 

terricola,/.  325 

terrigena,  996 

territorium,  /.  363 

terui,  678 

teruncius,  pp.  445,  44  8 

tessera,  885 

testa,  788,  b 

testis,  803 

testu,  396 

tetini,  667 

Thales,  494 

-ti-  (si),  802,  803 

-ticio-,  931 

-tiga-  {verbs),  963 

tigris,  386 

-till-  (slli),  878 

-tlmo-,  757 


-tlfno-,  827 

-tino-,  840 

-tio-,  932 

-tio-,  Prop.  7iames,  947 

-tion-  (sion),  854 

tis,  386 

-tlta-  {verbs),  966 

-tivo-,  764 

-to-,  786 

-to-  (so),  787,  788 

toga,  234,  5 

toll,  667 

tomentum,  792 

-Jtor-,  908 

-torio-,  943 

torus,  149;   193 

-to,  -tote  {i?)iperative),  584 

totae,  dat.,  372 

totus,  371 

-tr-,  905 

trans-,  Comp.  ofp.  382; 

390 
trapetas,  418 
trastrum,  168,  3,  c 
trepidus,  69,  2 
-tri-,  903 

tribunicius,  1 10,  4 
-trie-,  782 
trini,  p.  443 
-trino-,  842 
tripudium,  929,  c 
triqvetrus,/.  387 
-tro-,  8b8 
trochlea,  925 
-tru-,  902 
trutina,  219,  i 
tt,   mstances  of,  Pref.  p. 

Ix 
tuatim,  534 
tuber,  455 
tubicen,  997 
-tudon-  (tudSn),  847 
tueri,  p.  262 
tueri,  Comp.  of  p.  393 
-tiimo-,  757 
turgere,  149 
-turo-  (suro),  893 
-tut-,  811 
tutu,  2t6 

vacefacere,  994 
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vacillare,  969 

vacivos,  94,  2 

\se,  999 

vagire,  974 

vah,  999 

vapor,  121 

vapularis,  906,  i 

vara,  890 

varus,  884 

varus,  890 

vas  (vad-),  446 

vasa,  459 

vatum,  418 

-ticeo-,  921 

-UCO-,  773 

-tid-,  822 

-ud5n-  (udin),  846 

ve-,  Co7np.  of,  385 

vegetus,  p.  262 

vehemens,  136,  3 

vel,  538 

velificare,  J>.  391 

velivolus,  997 

velle,  176,  5;  612 

velle,  Comp,  of,  p.  396 

velum,  176,  1 

Venerus,/.  427 

veniet,  603 

venificus,  391 

veno,  369 

venum  ire,  982 

vermina,  850,  b 

vernaculus,  8 62 

verrucossus,  168 

versare,  Covip.  of  p.  393 

versipellis,  988 

veru,  398 

vesci,  635 

Vesuvius,  90,  3 

veterinus,  838,  ^ 


vetus,  458 

-ugSn-  (ugin),  845 

-vi-,  765 

-ui-,  765 

vicesma,  417 

videlicet,  982 

videsis,  583 

vietus,  263 

vigil,  453 

viginti,  126,  4;   794 

vilicus,   177,  I 

vinum,  839 

-vio-,  Pj'op.  names,  945 

vipera,  885 

vir,  184,  3;  349 

vires,  432 

virgo,  845 

vis,  240,  2 ;  432 

vivere,  129,  2,  c 

-ilia-  {vej'bs),  968 

-iilento-,  793 

-uli-,  881 

-ullo-,  868 

-uimio-,  868 

-ulo-,  857-859 

-ulo-,  871 

-ultu-,  800 

ululare,  741,  i 

-timo-,  754 

-unculo-,  863 

unde,  12  f,  3 

-undo-,  817 

ungvis,_i26,  3 

universitas,  810 

-unti-  {see  also  -enti),  616 

uno,  Co?np.  of  p.  387 

-uno-,  835 

-V0-,  760,  761 

-U0-,  760,  762 

vocare,  107,  3 


vociferare,  /.  392 

vocivos,  94,  2 

vola,  855 

volar e,  Comp.  of  p.  396 

volones,  851,  « 

voltus,  800 

voluntas,  8ro 

volup,  516 

voluptuosus,  814 

vorare,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 

vorsoria,  943 

-vorsum,  -vorsus,  512 

vortere,  93 

-uoso-,  814 

upilio,  94,  I,  b 

-Hr-,  899 

-ur-  {for  us),  918 

urgere,  126,  2 

-tiri-  {verbs),  976 

-mi-  {verbs),  977 

-tiri-,  909 

-urno-,  828 

-iiro-,  884 

-tiro-,  892 

urps,  78 

ursus,  220,  5 

-tis-  (tir),  918 

-usculo-,  864 

-usto-,  789 

usurse,  /.  450 

tisurpare,  997 

ususfructus,  p.  380 

ut,  150 

-tit-  (it),  804 

-ut-,  811 

-uti-  {verbs),  975 

-tito-,  797 

vulgus,  338 

vulsi,  p.  262 

vulta,  396 
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"  77^1?  Ahtes  are  judicious,  and,  a  rare  merit  in  English  N'otes,  not 
too  numerous  or  too  long.  A  most  useful  feafitre  in  the  work  is  the 
An/dysis  of  Miiller  s  celebrated  dissertations d'' — BRITISH  Quarterly 
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Aristotle.  —  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC.  With  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  E. 
M,  Cope,  Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.     14J. 

This  work  is  introductory  to  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  oj  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  zvhich  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Its  object  is  to  re^ider  that 
treatise  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  author  has  aimed  to  illustrate,  as 
preparatory  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  work,  the  general  bea->'ings 
and  Jactations  oj  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  itself,  as  ivell  as  the  special  mode  oj 
treating  it  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  his  peculiar  system.  The  evidence  upon 
obscure  or  doubtful  questions  connected  with  the  subject  is  examined ;  and 
the  relations  which  Rhetoric  bears,  in  Aristotle'' s  view,  to  the  kindred  art 
oj  Logic  are  fully  considered.  A  connected  Analysis  of  the  work  is  given, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  paraphrase ;  and  a  few  important  matters  are 
separately  discussed  in  Appendices.  There  is  added,  as  a  general  Appendix, 
by  toay  0/  specimen  of  the  antagonistic  systern  of  Isocrates  and  others,  a 
complete  analysis  oj  the  treatise  called  'VTjrooixrj  Trph^  'AKe^avBpoi/,  with  a 
discussion  of  its  authorship  and  of  the  probable  results  of  its  teaching. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES  ;  OR,  THE  SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI.  With  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  Edward  Poste, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     Sj,  U. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  Aristotle  offers,  either  in  this  treatise 
or  in  other  passages  quoted  in  the  commentary,  various  glances  over  the 
world  of  science  and  opinion,  various  suggestions  or  problems  which  are 
still  agitated,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ancient  system  of  dialectics,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  found  both  interesting  and  iiistructive.  ''''It  is  not 
on  'v  scholarlike  and  coj'eful,  it  is  also  perspicuous. " — GuARDI  ^  N.  * '  //  is 
indeed  a  work  of  great  j-/tz7/."— Saturday  Review. 
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Blackie.— GREEK  A^D  ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  FOR  USE 
IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  John  Stuart  Blackte, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

"  Why  should  the  old  practice  of  convo'sing  in  Latin  and  Greek  be 
altogether  discarded?  " — -Professor  Jowett. 
Professor  Blackie  has  been  in  the  habit,  as  part  of  the  regular 
tj'ainiitg  of  his  class  in  Edinburgh  University,  of  accustoming  the  students 
to  converse  in  Greek.  This  method  he  has  found  to  be  eminently 
successful  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  students  zuith  a  copious  vocabulary, 
training  them  to  use  it  promptly,  confidently,  and  7uith  correct  articulation, 
and  instilling  into  them  an  accurate  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  Greek 
Grammar.  The  method  udiich  has  been  so  highly  successful  in  Professor 
Blacklegs  hands,  he  believes,  may  be  used  vuith  equal  sticcess  by  others  ;  he 
has  therefore  in  the  present  little  volume  furnished  a  series  of  twenty  five 
graduated  Dialogues  in  parallel  columns  of  Greek  and  English  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  all  of  them  calculated  both  to  interest  and  instruct  young 
men  going  through  the  usual  course  of  School  and  College  education  in  this 
Country.  In  the  Preface,  the  Author  fully  expcains  the  aim  of  the  book, 
and  the  principle  on  zuhich  he  himself  intends  to  use  it ;  where  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Orthoepy,  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  his 
theory  of  Greek  Pronunciation,  a  theory  which  is  nam  being  gradually 
adopted  by  all  the  most  eminent  English  scholars.  The  tuork  h.is  been 
revised  by  several  eminent  scholar's,  both  English  and  Scotch.  The  Gi.OBE 
says  "Professor  Blackie' s  system  is  sensible ;  his  book  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  teachers  of  Greek  ;  and  his  suggestions  valuable  to  the  learners  of  any 
lanonacre. " 


Cicero.— THE  SECOND  PHILIPPIC  ORATION.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  translated  from  the  German  of  Karl 
Halm.  Edited,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  John  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 
A    2 
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Ci  cero — continued. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  List  of  Books  useful  to  the  Student  of  Cicero, 
including  History,  Chronology,  Lexicojis,  and  some  account  of  variotis 
editions,  mostly  Gasman,  of  the  works  of  Cicero.  The  Intro dtiction  is 
based  on  Hawi :  where  Halm  gives  a  reference  to  a  classic,  the  passage  has 
been  cofmnorJy  printed  at  length  ;  where  the  reference  is  to  Halm^s  notes 
on  other  Ciceronian  speeches,  or  to  modern  books,  the  additional  matter  has 
been  incorporated :  and  the  mimerotis  Greek  quotations  have  been  rendered 
into  English.  The  English  editor  has  further  illustrated  the  work  by 
additions  drawn,  Jor  the  most  part,  (i)  from  the  ancient  authorities ;  (2) 
fro?n  his  own  private  marginal  references,  and  from-  collections  ;  (3)  from 
the  notes  of  previous  commentators.  A  copious  '  argument '  is  also  given. 
"  On  the  whole  tve  have  rarely  met  with  an  edition  of  a  classical  author 
which  so  thoroughly  fulfils  the  requirements  of  a  good  school-book.'''' — 
Educational  Times.      "  A  valuable  edition f  says  the  Athen^um. 

THE  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO  AGAINST  CATILINA.  Witli 
Notes  and  an  Introduction.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Karl 
Halm,  with  many  additions  by  A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  M.  A.  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Fcap.  8vo.     3^.  6<f. 

This  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  one  prepared  by  Professor  Halm  for 
Orelli^s  Cicero.  The  historical  introduction  of  Mr.  Wilkins  brings 
together  all  the  details  zvhich  are  knowji  respecting  Catiline  and  his 
relations  zvith  the  great  orator.  A  list  of  passages  where  conjectures 
have  been  admitted  htto  the  text,  and  also  of  all  variations  from  the  text 
of  Kayser  (1862)  is  added  at  the  end.  Finally  the  English  Editor  has 
subjoined  a  large  nu7iiber  of  notes,  both  original  and  selected  from 
Curtiits,  Schleischer,  Corssen,  and  other  %vell-known  critics,  an  analysis 
of  the  orations ,  and  an  index. 

Demosthenes. — DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN.  The 
Greek  Text  with  English  Notes.  By  B.  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  to  which  is 
prefixed  ^SCHINES  AGAINST  CTESIPHON,  with  English 
Notes.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^-. 
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Ait  Inirodtictioii  discusses  the  inwiediate  causes  of  the  two  oratiojis^  and 
their  gen.  ral  character.  The  Notes  contain  frequent  references  to  the  best 
authorihti,.  Among  the  appendices  at  the  etid  is  a  chronological  table  of 
the  life  and  public  career  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes.  *'  A  neat  and 
usefid  edition." — Athen.^UM. 

Hodgson. — MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIFICATION. 
A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be 
rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for  Schools.  By  F,  Hodgson,  B.D., 
late  Provost  of  Eton.  New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  C.  Hodgson, 
M.A.     i8mo.     3  J. 

The  late  Provost  of  Eton  has  here  stipplied  a  help  to  the  co??iposition  of 
Latin  Verse,  combined  with  a  brief  introdtirction  to  Classical  Mythology. 
In  this  new  edition  a  few  mistakes  have  beeiz  rectified ;  rules  have  been 
added  to  the  Prosody  ;  and  a  more  ti7iifor?n  system  has  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  help  afforded. 

Juvenal. — Thirteen  Satires  of  JUVENAL.  With  a  Commentary. 
By  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Part  I.  Crown  8vo.  sewed. 
3^.  dd. 

The  text  is  acco??ipanied  by  a  copious  Comtnentary.  For  various  notes 
the  author  is  indebted  to  Professors  Munro  and  Conington.  All  the 
citations  have  been  taken  anew  from  the  original  authors.  ' '  A  painstaki?ig 
and  critical  edition.'''' — Spectator.  '''For  really  ripe  scholarship, 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature,  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  continental  criticism,  ancient  and  modern,  it  is  unsurpassed  among 
English  editions.  ^^ — Edinburgh  REVifi:w. 

Marshall. — a  table  of  irregular  greek  verbs, 

classified  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Cui  tius'  Greek  Grammar. 
By  J.  M.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  ;  one  of  the  Masters  in  CHfton  College.  8vo. 
cloth.     IJ-. 

The  system  of  this  table  has  been  borrowed  from  the  excellent  Greek 
Grammar  of  Dr.  Curtius. 
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Mayor  (John  E.  B.)— first  GREEK  READER.  Edited 
after  Karl  Halm,  with  Corrections  and  large  Additions  by  John 
E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
4J-.  dd. 

A  selection  of  short  passages,  serving  to  ilbtstrate  especially  the  Greek 
Accidence,  A  good  deal  oj  syntax  is  incidentally  taught,  and  Madvig and 
other  books  are  cited,  far  the  use  of  masters :  but  no  learner  is  expected  to 
know  more  of  syntax  than  is  cuntained  in  the  Notes  aizd  Vocabulary. 
A  preface  "  To  the  Reader,''''  not  only  explains  the  aim  and  jnethod  oJ 
the  votumcy  but  also  deals  ivith  classical  instruction  generally.  The 
extracts  are  uniformly  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  any  Hellenistic  forms 
occurri7tg  in  the  oi-iginal  classic  authors,  such  as  yElian  and  Polybius, 
have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  corresponding  Attic  expressions. 
This  book  may  be  zised  in  connexion  with  Mayo7'-''s  "  Greek  for  Begiitiiers." 
"  After  a  carefid  examination  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  volume 
unrivalled  in  the  hold  ivhich  its  pithy  sentences  are  likely  to  take  on  the 
me^nory,  a7td  for  the  amount  of  trtu  scholarship  embodied  in  the  annota- 
tions. " — ^Educational  Tlmes. 

Mayor  (Joseph  B.)— GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in 
King's  College,  London.  Part  I.,  with  Vocabulary,  \s.  6d.  ; 
Parts  IL  and  IIL,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index,  3^-.  6d.  ;  complete 
in  one  vol.,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45-.  6d. 

The  distiJtctive  method  oJ  this  book  consists  in  building  tip  a  boy'' s 
knowledge  of  Greek  upon  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  English  and 
Latin,  instead  of  trustiiig  everything  to  the  tinassisted  me77iory.  The 
forms  a7td  co7istructions  of  Greek  have  been  thoroughly  compared  with 
those  of  Lati7i,  a7td  7to  G7^eek  words  have  been  used  m  the  earlier  part  oJ 
the  book  except  such  as  have  co7t7texio7is  either  m  K7tglish  or  Latiit.  Each 
step  leads  7iaturally  071  to  its  successor,  gra7n77iatical  fo^nns  a7id  rides  are 
at  once  applied  m  a  series  of  graduated  exei'cises,  acco77ipaitied  by  atnple 
vocabidaries.  Thus  the  book  sei'ves  as  Granniiar,  Exercise  book,  a7id 
Vocabtdary.  lVhe7''e  possible,  the  Graiinnar  has  been  simplifed ;  the 
ordiiiai-y   teii    decle7isio7is   are  reduced  to  three,  zvhich   correspond  to  the 
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first  iJu^ee  in  Latin  ;  and  the  systeiti  of  stems  is  adopted.  A  general 
Vocalmlary,  afid  Index  of  Greek  -words,  completes  the  -work.  "  We  know 
of  no  book  of  the  same  scope  so  complete  in  itself  or  so  ivell  calculated  to 
make  the  study  of  Greek  interesting  at  the  very  connnencement.'''' — 
Standard. 

Peile  (John,  M.A.) — an  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY.  By  John  Peile,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  formerly 
Teacher  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    los.  6d. 

These  Philological  Lectures  are  the  result  of  Notes  7nade  during  the 
atithor''s  reading  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  These  Notes  w^re 
put  into  the  shape  of  lectures,  delivered  at  Christ'' s  College,  during  the  last 
May  term,  as  one  set  in  the  "  Intercollegiate  "  list.  They  are  now  printed 
with  some  additions  and  tnodifications,  but  substantially  as  they  were 
delivered.  ' '  The  book  may  be  accepted  as  a  veiy  valuable  contribution  to 
the  science  of  language.'''' — Saturday  Revjew. 

Plato.— THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  into  English, 

with  an  Analysis  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,and  D.  J. 

Vaughan,  M.A.     Third  Edition,  with  Vignette  Portraits  of  Plate 

and  Socrates,  engraved  by  Jeens  from  an  Antique  Gem.      l8mo. 

4J,  ()d. 

An  introductory  notice  supplies  sojne  account  of  the  life  of  Plato,  and 

the  translation  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  analysis.      "  The  translators 

have,''''  in  the  jtidgment  of  the  Saturday  Review,  ^^ produced  a  book  which 

any  reader,  whether  acqtiainted  with  the  original  or  not,  can  peruse  with 

pleasure  as  zvell  as  profit.'' 

Plautus  (Ramsay). — THE  MOSTELLARIA  OF  PLAU- 
TUS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  Prolegomena,  and 
Excursus.  By  WiLLiAM  Ramsay,  M.A.,  foraierly  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Professor 
George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.     8vo. 
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"  The  fruits  of  that  exhrntstive  research  ajzd  that  ripe  and  well- digested 
scholarship  which  its  author  brous^ht  to  bear  upon  everything  that  he 
undertook  are  visible  throughout  it.  It  is  furnished  with  a  cotnplete 
apparattis  of  prolego7nena,  notes,  and  excursics ;  and  for  the  use  of  veteran 
icholars  it  probably  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Potts  (Alex.  W.,  M.A.) — HINTS  TOWARDS  LATIN 
PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  Alex.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Assistant  Master  in 
Rugby  School ;  and  Head  Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     3^-. 

Those  engaged  in  Classical  teaching  seem  to  be  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  Composition  in  Latin  Prose  is  not  only  the  most  efficient 
method  of  acquiring  a  ?nastery  of  the  Latin  language^  but  is  in  itself 
a  valuable  means  of  mental  traijiing,  and  an  admirable  corrective  of  some 
of  the  worst  features  in  English  writing.  An  attejnpt  is  here  made  to 
■^ive  students,  after  they  have  inastered  ordinary  syntactical  rules,  sofne  idea 
of  the  characteristics  of  Latin  Prose  and  the  means  to  be  etnployed  to 
reproduce  them.  Some  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  may  h 
gathered  from  the  '  Contents.^  Chap.  I. — Characteristics  of  Classical 
Latin,  Hiiits  on  turning  English  into  Latin;  Chap.  IL — Arrangement 
of  Words  iji  a  Sentence  ;  Chap.  HI. —  Unity  in  Latin  Prose,  Subject  and 
Object;  Chap.  IV. — On  the  Period  in  Latin  Prose  ;  Chap.  V. — Otithe 
position  of  the  Relative  and  Relative  Clauses. 

The  Globe  characterises  it  as  "  an  admirable  little  book  which  teachers 
of  Latin  will  find  of  very  great  service. " 

Roby.— A   GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN    LANGUAGE,  from 

Plautus  to  Suetonius.      By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St. 

John's  College,  Cambridge.     Part  I.  containing  : — Book  I,  Sounds. 

Book  IL  Inflexions.      Book  HI.  Word-Formation.       Appendices. 

Crown  8vo.     %s.  6d. 
This  work  is  not  a  coftipilation  from  other  Latin   Gi'ammars,  but  the 
result  of  an  independent  and  careful  study  of  the  writers  of  the  strictly 
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classical  period,  the  period  embraced  between  the  time  of  Plauttis  and  that 
of  Suetonitis.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  the  facts  of  the  language 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  By  Grammar  the  author  means  an 
ordady  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  concern  the  form  of  a  language,  as 
a  Lexicon  gives  those  which  concei'n  its  matter.  2.  This  is  a  Gramfnar 
strictly  of  the  Latin  language  ;  not  a  Universal  Grammar  illust7'ated  from 
Latin,  nor  the  Latin  section  of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Lndo- 
European  languages,  nor  a  Grainmar  of  the  group  of  Italian  dialects,  of 
which  Latin  is  one.  3.  This  is  a  Grammar  of  Latin  from  Plautus  to 
Suetonius,  with  the  latter  of  whom,  the  author  believes,  the  silver  age  at 
latest  ends.  It  zoill  be  found  that  the  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the 
treatment  of  the  various  divisions  difer  in  many  respects  from  those  of  pre- 
vious grammars.  Mr.  Roby  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  treatinent 
of  Sounds  and  Word  formation  ;  and  in  the  First  Book  he  has  done  much 
towards  settling  a  discussiott  zvhich  is  at  present  largely  engaging  the 
attention  of  scholars,  viz.,  the  pronunciation  of  the  classical  Icmgtiages. 
The  author's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  is  already  well  kjiozvn, 
and  the  publishers  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  his  present  xuork  will  take 
its  place  as  perhaps  the  niost  original,  exhaustive,  and  scientific  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  that  has  ever  issued  fro7n  the  British  press. 

Sallust.— CAII  SALLUSTII  CRISPI  CATILINA  ET  JUGUR- 
THA.  For  Use  in  Schools.  With  copious  Notes.  By  C. 
Merivale,  B.D.  (In  the  present  Edition  the  Notes  have  been 
carefully  revised,  and  a  few  remarks  and  explanations  added.) 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4J.  6^. 

TTiis  edition  of  Sallust,  prepared  by  the  distinguished  historian  of  RomCy 
contains  an  introdicction,  coticerning  the  life  ajid  works  of  Sallust,  lists 
of  the  Constcls,  and  elaborate  notes.  ' '  A  very  good  edition,  to  which  the 
Editor  has  not  only  brought  scholarship  but  independent  judgment  and, 
historical  criticis?n.'' — S pectator. 


The  JUGURTHA  and  the  CATILINA  may  be  had  separately,  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 
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Tacitus, — THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS  TRANSLATED 
INTO  ENGLISH.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  M.A.     With  Notes  and  a  Map.     Svo.      ioj-,  6« 

The  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  as 
ivas  thottght  consistent  with  a  proper  observance  of  English  idiom.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  their  aim  to  reprodiice  the  precise  expressions  of 
the  author.  The  campaign  of  Civ  His  is  elucidated  in  a  note  of  some  length, 
zuhich  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  containing  the  iza?nes  of  places  and  of  tribes 
occurring  in  the  work.  There  is  also  a  cojnplete  accotmt  of  the  Roman  army 
as  it  was  constituted  in  the  time  of  Tacittis.  This  work  is  characterised 
by  the  Spectator  as  ^^  a  scholarly  and  faitJiful  translatio?t." 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA  OF  TACITUS.     A  Revised 
Text,    English    Notes,    and    Maps.      By  A.  J.   Church,   M.A., 
and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
"  We  have  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  recent  editions,  thoroughly  to 
elucidate  the  text,  explaining  the  various  difficulties,  critical  and  gramma- 
tical, which  occur  to  the  student.      We  have  consulted  throughout,  besides 
the  older  cojnmentators,    the  editions  of  Ritter  and  Orelli,    but   we   are 
under  special  obligations  to  the  labours  of  the  recent  German  editors,  Wex 
a7id  Kritz."      Two  Indexes  are  appended,  (i)  of  Proper  Naines,   (2)  of 
Words  and  Phrases  ex  pi  aisled.      "^   model  of  careful  editing,''''  says  the 
Athen^um,  ''''being  at  once  compact,  complete,  and  correct,  as  zuell  as 
neatly  printed  and  elegant  in  style." 

THE  AGRICOLA  and  GERMANIA  may  be  had  separately,  price 

2s.  each. 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English 
by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With 
Maps  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.      2s.  6d. 

The  translators  have  sought  to  produce  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
scholars  zuho  demand  a  faithftd  rendering  of  the  original,  and  English 
readers  who  are  offended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.      The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introdtictions. 
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notes,  maps,  and  a  chronological  stcmmary.  The  KX\x^xiceMrvi  says  of  this 
work  that  it  is  "  a  version  at  once  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be  perused 
with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical  sttident." 

Theophrastus.  —  the     CHARACTERS     OF     THEO- 

PHRASTUS.      An   English   Translation   from   a  Revised    Text. 

Witli  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  R.    C.   Jebb,    M.  A.,   Public 

Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.      6s.  6d. 

To  the  average  English  reader  Theophrastus  is  little  known.     At  the 

present  time,  ivJicn  there  is  a  general  desire  to  see  ancient  life  inore  vividly 

on  eve/y  side  from  which  it  can  ilhistrate  our  ozvn,  it  seems  possible  that 

the  characters  of  Theophrastus  may  possess  some  potent  interest.      The  text 

has  undergone  earful  revision.     An  Introduction  supplies  an  account  of 

tke  origin  of  the  hook,  and  of  writers  who  have  imitated  it:   as  Hall, 

Sir  Thomas   Overbury,  and  others.      The  notes  are  for  the   most  part 

selected  from  ancient  sources.     The  Saturday  Review  speaks  of  it  as 

"  a  very  handy  and  scholarly  edition  of  a  work  which  till  now  has  been 

beset  with  hindrances  aitd  diffictdties,  but  which  Mr.  jfebFs  critical  skill 

and  judgment  have  at  length  placed  within  the  grasp  and  comprehension 

of  ordinary  reader  s.^^ 

Thring.— Works  by  the  Rev.  E.  THRING,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School. 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL.  A  First  Latin  Construing  Book  for 
Beginners.  New  Edition,  enlarged, with  Coloured  Sentence  Maps. 
Fcap.  8vo.      2.S.  6d. 

The  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  has  here  sought  to  supply  by  easy  steps 
a  knowledge  of  grammar,  combined  with  a  good  Vocabtclary.  Passages 
have  been  selected  from  the  best  Latin  authors  in  prose  and  verse.  These 
passages  are  gradually  built  up  in  their  grammatical  structure,  and 
finally  printed  in  f  till.  A  short  practical  manual  of  common  mood  con- 
structions, with  their  English  equivalents,  forms  a  second  part.  To  the 
Ahw  Edition  a  circle  of  grammatical  constructions  with  a  glossary  has 
been  added ;  as  also  some  coloured  Sejztence  Maps  by  means  of  which  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  can  easily  be  disti^tguished,  and  the  practice  of 
dissecting  phrases  carried  out  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  student. 
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Thring — co?itinued. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MOOD  CONSTRUCTIONS.    Fcap.Svo.    \s.bd. 
Treats  of  the  ordinary  mood  constructions,  as  found  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English   languages.     The  Educational  Times  thinks  it  '■^  very 
zvell  suited  to  young  students. " 

A  CONSTRUING  BOOK.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d 

Thucydides. — the  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION.    Being  Books 

VI.  and  VIL  of  Thucydides,  with  Notes.     A  New  Edition,  revised 

and  enlarged,  with  a  Map.     By  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.  A., 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

This  edition  is  mainly  a  grammatical  one.     Attention  is  called  to  the 

force  of  compound  verbs,   and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  various  tenses 

employed.     "  The  notes   are  excellent  of  their  kind.     Mr.   Frost  seldom 

passes   over   a  difficulty,  and  what  he  says  is  always  to   the  point. " — 

Educational  Times. 

Virgil.— THE    WORKS     OF     VIRGIL    RENDERED    INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,   with  Introductions,   Running  Analysis,  and 
an  Index,  by  James  Lonsdale,  M.A.  and  Samuel  Lee,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo.  3^'.  6^.;  gilt  edges,  4J-.  dd. 
The  preface  of  this  new  volume  informs  us  that  "  the  original  has  been 
faithfully  7'endered,  and  paraphrase  altogether  avoided.    At  the  same  time, 
the  translators  have  endeavoured  to   adapt  the  book   to  the   tise  of  the 
English  reader.     Some  amotcnt  of  rhythm  in  the  st7'ucture  of  the  sentence 
has  been  generally  maintained ;  and,  when  in  the  Latijt  the  sound  of  the 
words  is  an  echo  to  the  se?tse  {as  so  frequently  happens  in  Virgil),  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  produ.ce  the  saine  result  in  English.^''      The 
general  introduction  gives  tis   whatever   is  htown  of  the  poet's  life,  an 
estimate  of  his  genius,  an  account  of  the  priticipal  editio?is  and  trans- 
lations of  his  works,  a7td  a  brief  viezv  of  the  ijifltience  he  has  had  on 
modern  poets  ;  special  introductory  essays  are  prefixed  to  the  "  Eclogues,''' 
"  Georgics,"  and  ^^  ^neid.^'      The  text  is  divided  into  sections,  each  oj 
which  is  headed  by  a  cojicise  analysis  of  the  subject ;  the  index  contains 
references  to  all  the  characters  and  events  of  any  importance. 
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Wright. — Works  by  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of 
Sutton  Coldfield  School. 

HELLENICA  ;  OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  IN  GREEK,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  and  Thucydides  ;  being  a  First  Greek  Reading 
Book,  with  explanatory  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical.  Third 
Edition,  with  a  Vocabulary,     i2mo.     3^-.  6d. 

In  the  last  twenty  chapters  of  this  vohime,  Thucydides  sketches  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Athenian  Empire  in  so  clear  a  style  and  in  such  simple 
language,  that  the  editor  has  doubts  zvhether  any  easier  or  more  instruc- 
tive passages  can  be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  pupil  who  is  commencing 
Greek.  This  book  inc hides  a  chronological  table  of  the  events  recorded. 
The  Guardian  speaks  of  the  work  as  '■'■  a  good  plan  well  executed.'''' 

A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR  ;  or,  The  Form  and  Use  of  Words 
in  Latin,  with  Progressive  Exercises.      Crown  8vo.     4^.  6d. 
This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  rival  to  any  of  the  excellent   Gram?nars 
noiv  in  use  ;  but  as  a  help  to  enable  the  beginner  to  understand  thetn. 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.  An  Easy  Narrative,  abridged 
from  the  First  Book  of  Livy  by  the  omission  of  Difficult  Passages; 
being  a  First  Latin  Reading  Book,  with  Grammatical  Notes. 
With  Vocabulary  and  Exercises.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    5^-. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  the  pupil  with  an  easy  cojistruing  book., 
zvhich  may  at  the  same  time  be  made  the  vehicle  for  instructing  him  in  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  principles  of  composition.  The  Jtotes  profess  to 
tra^-h  what  is  commonly  taught  in  gramjnars.  It  is  conceived  that  the 
fitpil  will  learn  the  rides  of  construction  of  the  language  much  m.ore 
easily  from,  separate  examples,  which  are  pointed  out  to  him  hi  the  course 
of  his  reading,  and  which  he  may  himself  set  down  in  his  note-book  after 
some  scheme  of  his  own,  than  from  a  heap  of  quotations  amassed  for  him 
by  others,  "  The  Notes  are  abundant,  explicit,  and  full  of  such  grammatical 
and  other  inforjnation  as  boys  require.^'' — Athen^um.  "  This  is 
really,'^   the  Morning    Post  says^    '^  what  its  title  imports,    and  w^ 
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Wr  i  gh  t — co?itin  ued. 

believe  that  its  general  introduction  into  Gram7nar  Schools  would  not 
only  facilitate  tJie  progress  of  tJie  boys  beginning  to  learn  Latin,  biLt 
also  relieve  the  Masters  from  a  very  considerable  amount  of  irksome  labour 
.  .  .  .   a  recdly  valuable  addition  to  our  school  libraries. " 

Or,  separately, 
SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.     3^-. 

VOCABULARY  AND  EXERCISES  TO  "THE  SEVEN  KINGS." 
2s.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  STEPS  ;  OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  A 
SERIES  OF  EXAMPLES  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
LATIN  LANGUAGE.      CrowTi  8vo.     Ss. 

The  aim  of  the  autJior  of  tJiis  book  is  to  p?it  into  the  hands  of  pupils 
that  which  he  thinks  it  needfid  for  t/iejn  to  know  before  they  commence  a 
Latin  aiitJior.  TJie  following  points  in  tJie  plan  of  the  zuork  may  be 
noted : — l.    The  pipil  has  to  deal  wit  hi  only  07ie  construction  at  a  time. 

2.  TJiis  construction  is  made  clear  to  him  by  an  accumulation  of  instances. 

3.  As  all  tJie  constructions  are  classified  as  they  occur,  the  construction 
in  each  sentence  can  be  easily  referred  to  its  class.  4.  As  the  aiitJior 
thinks  the  pupil  ought  to  be  tJiorougJily  familiarized,  by  a  repetitioiZ 
of  instances,  zvith  a  construction  in  a  foreign  language,  before  Jie  at- 
tempts himself  to  render  it  in  that  language,  tJie  present  volume  contains 
only  Latin  sentences.  5.  The  author  has  added  to  the  Rules  on  Prosody 
in  tJie  last  cJiapter,  a  fezu  fa?Jiiliar  lilies  Jrovi  Ovid's  Fasti  by  way 
of  illustration  ;  if  these  are  translated,  scanned,  and  learnt  by  heart, 
tJie  pupil  zvill  be  in  a  condition  to  derive  from  the  practice  of  Latin 
versification  all  tJie  good  wJiicJi  it  is  calculated  to  afford.  In  a  brief 
Lntroduction  tJie  author  states  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  interesting  manner, 
the  ratioitale  of  the  principal  points  of  Latin  Grammar.  Copious  Notes 
are  appended,  to  wJiich  reference  is  made  in  tJie  text.  From  tJie  clear 
and  ratiojial  metJiod  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  this  elementary  work, 

from  the  simple  way  in  wJiich  tJie  various  rules  are  conveyed,  a7td  from 
the  cdrundance  of  examples  given,  both  teacJiers  and  pupils  will  find  it 
&  valuable  help  to  the  learning  of  Latin. 
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CLASSIC  VERSIONS  OF  ENGLISH  BOOKS, 
AND  LATIN   HYMNS. 

The  following  works  are,  as  the  heading  indicates, 
classic  renderings  of  English  books.  For  scholars,  and 
particularly  for  writers  of  Latin  Verse,  the  series  has  a 
special  value.  The  Hymni  Ecclesise  are  here  inserted,  as 
partly  falling  under  the  same  class. 

Church   (A.  J.,  A.M.)— hor^  TENNYSONIAN^,  sive 

Eclogae  e   Tennysono.     Latine   redditae.      Cura   A.  J.    Church, 
A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j, 

Latin  versions  of  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Ajno7ig  the  authors  are 
the  Editor,  the  late  Professor  Conington,  Professor  Seeley,  Br.  Hessey, 
Mr.  Kehbel,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Latham. — SERTUM  SHAKSPERIANUM,  Subnexis  aliquot 
aliunde  excerptis  fioribus.  Latine  reddidit  Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.  A, 
Extra  fcap,  8vo,      ^s. 

Besides  versions  of  Shakspeare  this  volume  contains,  among  other  pieces, 
Gray's  ''  Elegy,''  Campbell's  "■  Hohenlinden,"  Wolfe's  "•  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,'  and  selections  from  Cowper  and  George  Herbert. 

Lyttelton. — the  COMUS  OF  MILTOxV,  rendered  into  Greek 
Verse.     By  Lord  Lyttelton.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5^-. 
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Ly  ttle  t  o  n  — continued. 

THE  SAMSON  AGONISTES  OF  MILTON,  rendered  into  Greek 
Verse.     By  Lord  Lyttelton.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.      ds.  6d. 

"  Classical  in  spirit,  full  of  force,  and  true  to  the  original.'''' — 
Guardian. 

Merivale.— KEATS'    HYPERION,   rendered    into  Latin  Verse. 
By  C.  Merivale,  B.D.    Second  Edit.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^-.  (>d. 

Newman. —  HYMNI     ECCLESLE.      Edited     by    Rev.    Dr. 
Newman.     Exti-a  fcap.  8vo.     ']s.  6d. 

Hymns  of  the  Mediczval  Church.  The  first  Part  contains  selections 
from  the  Parisian  Breviary  ;  the  second  from  those  of  Rome,  Salisbury, 
and  York. 

Trench    (Archbishop).  —  SACRED    LATIN    POETRY, 

chiefly   Lyrical,  selected    and  arranged  for  Use  ;  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.      Fcap.  8vo.      7^-. 

In  this  work  the  editor  has  selected  hyfims  of  a  catholic  retigious 
sentiment  that  are  common  to  Christendom,  while  rejecting  those  of  a 
distinctively  Romish  character. 
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Airy. — Works  by  G.  B.  AIRY,  Astronomer  Royal  :— 

ELEMENTx\RY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Univer- 
sities.    With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     5j.  6d. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  methods  of  solution  here  explained,  and  the  instances 
exhibited,  will  be  fotmd  sufficient  for  application  to  nearly  all  the  important 
problems  of  Physical  Science,  which  require  for  their  complete  investigation 
the  aid  of  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY  OF 
ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  THE  COMBINA- 
TION OF  OBSERVATIONS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6j-.  6^. 

/;/  order  to  spare  astronomers  and  observers  in  natural  philosophy  the 
confusion  and  loss  of  time  which  are  produced  by  referriftg  to  the  ordinary 
treatises  embracing  both  branches  of  probabilities  {the  first  relating  to 
chances  which  can  be  altered  only  by  the  changes  of  entire  units  or  in- 
tegral multiples  of  units  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  problem  ; 
the  other  concerning  those  chances  which  have  respect  to  insensible  grada- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  element  measured)  the  presejti  tract  has  been  drawn 
up.  It  relates  only  to  errors  of  observation,  and  to  the  rides,  derivable 
from  the  consideration  op  these  erro7S,  for  the  combination  &f  the  reyiilts 
of  observations. 
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Airy  (G.  B.) — contirmed. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OPTICS.  Designed  for  the  Use  ot 
Students  in  the  University.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
ds.  6d. 

The  nndidaiory  theory  of  optics  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  having  the 
same  claims  to  his  attention  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  :  itamely,  that  it  is 
certadnly  true,  and  that,  by  mathematical  opei'ations  of  general  elegance,  it 
leads  to  restdts  of  great  interest.  This  theory  explains  with  accuracy  a 
vast  variety  of  phetioviena  of  the  most  cornplicated  ki7id.  The  plan  of  this 
tract  has  been  to  ijtchide  those  phenofnena  only  which  adj?iit  of  calctdation , 
and  the  investigations  are  applied  only  to  phenomeiia  which  actually  have 
been  observed. 


ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.  With  the 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Music.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  the  University.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     9J-. 

This  volume  consists  of  sections,  zuhich  again  a7^e  divided  into  numbered 
articles,  on  the  follozving  topics :  General  recoi^niiio7i  of  the  air  as  the 
meditim  which  conveys  sound ;  Properties  of  the  air  on  which  the  forma- 
tion and  transmission  of  sound  depend  ;  Theory  of  undulations  as  applied 
to  soujtd,  (5r=(r.  ;  Investigatio7t  of  the  motion  of  a  wave  oj  air  through  the 
atmosphere  ;  Transmission  of  waves  of  soniferous  vibrations  through  dif- 
ferejit  gases,  solids,  and  fluids ;  Experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound, 
^c.  ;  On  musical  sounds,  and  the  manner  of  producing  them  ;  On  the 
elements  of  musical  harmony  and  melody,  and  of  simple  musical  composi- 
tion ;  On  instru77ie7ital  music ;  O71  the  hiwian  o?'ga7ts  of  speech  and 
heari7t<r. 


A    TREATISE    ON    MAGNETISM.       Designed    for    the    use   of 
Students  in  the  University.     Crown  8vo.     9^.  6d. 

As  the  laws  of  Magnetic  Force  have  bee7i  experimentally  examined  with 
philosophical  acciira.-y,  only  m  tts  connection  zvith  iro7i  a7id  steel,  and  i7t 
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the  influences  excited  by  the  earth  as  a  zvhoie,  the  accurate  portions  ofthii 
work  are  confined  to  the  investis^ations  connected  with  these  vietals  and  the 
earth.  The  latter  part  of  the  work,  however,  treats  in  a  more  general  way 
of  the  laxvs  of  the  connection  betzoeen  Magnetism  on  the  one  hand  and  gal- 
vanism  and  thermo-electricity  on  the  other.  The  zvork  is  divided  into 
Twelve  Sections,  and  each  section  into  numbered  articles,  each  of  which 
states  concisely  and  clearly  tha  subject  of  the  following  paragraphs. 

Airy  (Osmund.)^ A    TREATISE    ON    GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS.     Adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 

By  Osmund  Airy,   B.A.,  one  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  in 

Wellington  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3^-.  6d. 

"  This  is,  I  i7nagine,  the  first  time  that  any  aite^npt  has  been  made  to 

adapt  the   subject  of   Geometrical  Optics,   to  the  reading  of  the  higher 

classes  in  our  good  schools.       That  this  should  be  so  is  the  more  a  matter 

for  re/nark,  since  the  subject  zvotdd  appear  to  be  pectdiarly  fitted  for  stick 

an  adaptation I  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 

the  example  of  those  popular  lecturers  who  explain  difficulties  by  ignoring 
them.  But  as  the  nature  of  my  design  necessitated  brevity,  I  have  omitted 
entirely  one  or  two  portions  of  the  subject  which  I  considered  utinecessary 
to  a  clear  tinderstanding  of  the  rest,  and  which  appear  to  me  better  Lurnl 
at  a  7nore  advanced  stage.'^ — Author's  Preface.  "  This  book,''''  the 
Athen^UM  says,  ^^  is  carefully  and  lucidly  %v7-itten,  and  rendered  as 
simple  as  possible  by  the  use  in  all  cases  of  the  ?}wst  elementary  form  of 
investigation. " 

Bayma. — THE    ELEMENTS    OF    MOLECULAR    MECHA- 
NICS.      By  Joseph    Bayma,    S.J. ,    Professor  of    Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst  College.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,      igj-.  6^. 
Of  the  twelve  Books  into  which  the  present  treatise  is  divided,  the  first 
and  second  give  the  deinonstration  of  the  principles  which  bear  directly  on 
the  constitution  aitd  the  properties  of  matter.    The  next  three  books  contain 
a  series  of  theorems  and  of  problems  on  the  laws  0/  motion  of  elem-entary 
substances.    In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  m.echanical  constitution  of  mole- 
cules is  investigated  and  determined :  and  by  it  the  general  properties  cj 
bodies  are  explained.      The  eighth  hook  treats  of  himiniferous  ather.      The 
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ninth  explains  some  special  properties  of  bodies.  The  teitth  and  eleventh 
contain  a  radical  ajtd  lengthy  investigation  of  chemical  principles  and 
relatioTts,  which  may  lead  to  practical  results  of  high  ijnportance.  The 
twelfth  and  last  book  treats  of  molecular  masses,  distances,  and  powers. 

Beasley.— AN    elementary  treatise   on    plane 

TRIGONOMETRY.      With   Examples.      By  R.   D.   Beasley, 

M.  A.,    Head   Master   of  Grantham  Grammar   School.      Second 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3j-.  6d. 

This  treatise  is  specially  intended  for  ttse  in  schools.    The  choice  of  matter 

has  been  chiefly  guided  by  the  reqtciremenis  of  the  three  days''  examinattoft 

at  Cambridge.   A  bout  four  hundred  examples  have  been  added  to  this  editiofi, 

mainly  collected  jrom  the  Examination  Papers  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Blackburn   (Hugh.)  —  ELEMENTS   OF  plane 

TRIGONOMETRY  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Class  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  Hugh  Blackburn,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glalsgow,  Globe 
8vo.      i^.  dd. 

The  author  having  felt  the  want  of  a  short  treatise  to  be  used  as  a 
Text-Book  after  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid  had  been  learned  and  some 
knoivledge  of  Alegebra  acquired,  tuhich  should  contain  satisfactory 
dejnonstrations  of  the  propositions  to  be  tised  in  teaching  Junior  Students 
the  solution  of  Triangles,  and  should  at  the  sajfie  time  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  study  of  Analytical  Trigonometry,  thinking  that 
others  may  have  felt  the  same  want,  has  attempted  to  supply  it  by  the 
publication  of  this  little  zvork. 

Boole. — V/orks   by   G.    BOOLE,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S.,    Professor   of 

Mathematics  in  the  Queen's  University,   Ireland. 
A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.     New  and 
Revised  Edition.     Edited  by  I.  Todhunter.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
I4J-. 
Professor  Boole  has  endeavoured  in  this  treatise  to  cojtvey  as  cojnplete  an 
accotmt  of  the  present  state  of  knozvledge  on  the  subject  of  Differe?ztial  Equa- 
tions, as  was  consistent  zuith  the  idea  of  a  zvork  ifitended,  primarily,  for 
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elementary  instruction.  The  earlier  sections  of  each  chapter  contain  tha' 
kind  oj  matter  which  has  usually  been  thought  suitable  for  the  beginner. 
while  the  latter  ones  are  devoted  either  to  aji  account  of  recent  discovery,  or 
the  discussion  of  such  deeper  questions  of  principle  as  are  likely  to  present 
thernsehes  to  the  7-eflective  stuatnt  in  connexion  with  the  methods  and 
processes  op  his  previozis  course.  "  A  treatise  incomparably  supei-ior  to 
any  other  elementary  book  on  the  same  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  "—Philosophical  Magazine, 

A   TREATISE   ON   DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS.       Supple- 
mentary Volume.     Edited  by  I.  Todhunter.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
8j.  6d. 
This  volume  contains  all  that  Professor  Boole  wrote  for  the  purpose  of 

enlarging  his  treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  lOo.  dd. 
In  this  exposition  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  connexion  of  its  methods  with  those  of  the  Di^erential 
Calculus — a  connexion  which  in  some  instances  involves  far  more  thn.n  a 
merely  formal  analogy.  The  work  is  in  some  Tneasure  desigfied  as  a 
sequel  to  Professor  Boole's  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations.  "  As  an 
original  book  by  one  of  the  first  matfiematicians  of  tfie  age,  it  is  out 
of  all  comparison  with  tfie  mere  second- fiand  compilations  wfiich  fiave 
Jiitfierto  been  alone  accessible  to  tfie  student." — Philosophical  Magazine. 

CAMBRIDGE  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS, 
WITH  SOLUTIONS  :— 
1848-1851.— PROBLEMS.      By  Ferrers  and  Jackson.      8vo. 

cloth.     1 5 J.  dd. 
1848-1851.— RIDERS.     By  Jameson.     8vo.  cloth.     *js.(>d, 
1854.  — PROBLEMS     AND     RIDERS.       By    Walton    and 

Mackenzie.     8vo.  cloth,     \os.  6d. 
1857.  — PROBLEMS    AND    RIDERS.       By    Campion    and 

Walton.     8vo.  cloth.     2>s.  6d. 
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i860.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Watson  and  Routh. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,     'js.  6d. 

1864.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Walton  and  Wil- 
kinson.    8vo.  cloth.     IOJ-.  6d. 

These  volumes  will  be  found  of  p-eat  value  to  Teachers  and  Students,  as  ■ 
indicathig  the  style  and  ratige  of  mathematical  study  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  NATURAL 
PPIILOSOPHY,  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  Originally  compiled  by 
J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  the  Middle- 
Class  Examinations  by  Thomas  Lund,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Editor  of  Wood's  Algebra,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     5J-. 

This  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  wants,  not  only  of  University 
Sltcdents,  but  also  of  many  others  who  require  a  short  course  of  Mechanics 
and  Hydrostatics,  and  especially  of  the  candidates  at  our  Middle  Class 
Examinations.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  series  of  easy  questions  is 
added  for  the  exercise  of  the  student. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  DUBLIN  MATHEMATICAL  JOURNAL. 
The  Complete  Work,  in  Nine  Vols.  8vo.  cloth,  7/.  4.9. 
Only  a  few  copies  remairt  on  hand.  Among  Contributors  to  this 
work  will  be  found  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Stokes,  Adams,  Boole,  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  De  Morgan,  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Jellett,  and  other  distinguished 
mathejnaticians. 

Candler.— HELP  TO  ARITHMETIC.     Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools.      By    H.     Candler,     M.A.    Mathematical    Master    of 
Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2.s.  6d. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  co77ipaiiion  to  aity  text-book  that  may  be 

in  use.      "  The   main  difficidties   which   boys  experience  in  the   different 

rules  are  skilfully  dealt  with  and  removed." — Museum. 
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Cheyne.— Works  by  C  H.  H.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

AN    ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON     THE    PLANETARY 

THEORY.      With   a    Collection  of  Problems.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6j.  6^/. 

In  this  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  7nade  to  produce  a  treatise  on  the 

Planetary  theory,  which,  being  elementary  in  character,  should  be  so  far 

complete,   as  to   contain  all  that  is  usually  required  by  students  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge.     In  the  Nezv  Edition  the  zvork  has  been  carefully 

revised.      I  he  stci,bility  of  the  Planetary  Syste^n  has  been  more  fully  treated, 

and  an  elegant  geometrical  explanation  of  the  formula;  for  the  secular 

variation  of  the  node  and  inclination  has  been  introduced, 

THE  EARTH'S  MOTION  OF  ROTATION.  Crown  8vo. 
3J-.  6d. 
The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  an  application  of  the  method  of  the 
variation  of  elements  to  the  gefteral  problem  of  rotation.  In  the  second 
part  the  general  rotation  fortnulce  are  applied  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  earth. 

Childe.— THE  SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELLIP- 
SOID  AND   ASSOCIATED    SURFACES    OF    THE     Nth 
DEGREE.      By   the   Rev.    G.    F.    Childe,    M.A.,    Author    of 
"Ray  Surfaces,"  "Related  Caustics,"  &c.     8vo.     \os.  6d. 
The  object  op  this  vohime  is  to  develop  peculiarities  in  the  Ellipsoid ; 

and,  ftcrther,  to  establish  analogous  properties  in  the  unlimited  congeneric 

series  of  which  this  remarkable  surface  is  a  constituent. 

Christie. — a  COLLECTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEST- 
QUESTIONS  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  MATHEMATICS  ; 
with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  Synthetic  Division,  and  on  tfoe 
Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  by  Horner's  Method.  By  James 
R.  Christie,  F.R.S.,  late  First  Mathematical  Master  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  8j.  6^. 
The  series  of  Alathematical  exercises  here  offered  to  the  ptcblic  is  collected 

fro?n  those  which  the  author  has,  from  time  to  time,  proposed  for  solution 
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by  his piipiis  during  a  long  career  at  the  Royal  Alilitary  Academy.  A 
student  who  finds  thai  he  is  able  to  solve  the  larger  portion  of  these  exercises, 
may  consider  that  he  is  thoroughly  well  grounded  iji  the  eleinentary  prin- 
ciples of  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics. 

Dalton. — ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Progressively 
arranged,  with  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College.  i8mo. 
cloth.     2s.  6d.  Answers  to  the  Exajuples  are  appended. 

Day. —  PROPERTIES     OF     CONIC      SECTIONS     PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY.       PART     I.,     THE     ELLIPSE,     with 
Problems.      By  the  Rev.   H.   G.    Day,    M.A.,    Head    Master  oi 
Sedburgh  Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo.     3^-.  (yd. 
The  object  of  this   book  is  the  introdtiction  of  a  tj-eatment  of  Conic 
Sections  which  should  be  simple  and  natural^  and  lead  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  analytical  methods,  without  detariing  from  the  strict  geometry 
of  Euclid. 

DodgSOn. — AN    ELEMENTARY   TREATISE   ON   DETER- 
MINANTS,   with    their    Application    to    Simultaneous    Linear 
Equations  and  Algebraical  Geometry.    By  Charles  L  Dodgson, 
M.A.,    Student   and   Mathematical    Lecturer   of  Christ   Church, 
Oxford.      Small  4to.  cloth.      \Qs.  6d. 
The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  the  subject  as  a  continuotis  chain  oj 
argument,  separated  from  all  accessories  of  explanation  or  illustration. 
All  such  explanation  and  illustration  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  beginner 
are  introduced  either  in  the  forjn  of  foot-notes,  or,  where  that  would  have 
occupied  too   much    room,    of  Appendices.        "  The   tvork,^''    says    the 
Educational  Times,  ^'fo?-j?is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  treatises  we 
possess  on  modern  Algebra.^'' 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL    TREATISE      ON     CONIC     SEC- 
TIONS.   By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     4^.  6^. 
In  this  work  the  subject  of  Conic  Sections  has  been  placed  before  the  student 
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in  such  a  form  that,  it  is  hoped,  after  mastering  the  elements  of  Enclid,  he 
viay  find  it  an  easy  and  interesting  continuation  of  his  geometrical  studies. 
With  a  view,  also,  of  rendering  the  work  a  complete  manual  of  what  is 
required  at  the  Universities,  there  have  either  been  embodied  into  the  text  or 
inserted  among  the  examples,  eve-iy  book-work  question,  problem.,  and  rider, 
which  has  been  p7'oposed  in  the  Cambridge  examinations  up  to  the  prese^it 
time. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  DREW'S  CONIC 
SECTIONS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     4^.  6d. 

Earnshaw  (S.)  —  partial  differentl\l  equa- 
tions. An  Essay  towai'ds  an  entirely  New  Method  of  Inte- 
grating them.  By  S.  Earnshaw,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.      CrowTi  8vo.     5^-. 

Edgar  (J.  H.)  and  Pritchard  (G.  S.) — NOTE-BOOK  ON 
PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 
Containing  Problems  with  help  for  Solutions.  By  J.  H.  Edgar, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  G.  S.  PRn  chard,  late  Master  for  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,     Globe  8vo.     3^'. 

Ferrers. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the 
Theory  of  Projectors.  By  the  Rev.  N,  M.  Ferrers,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6j.  dd. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  on  this  subject  has  mainly  been  to 
place  it  on  a  basis  altogether  independent  of  the  ordinary  Cartesian  system, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  only  a  special  form  of  Abridged  Notation. 
A  short  chapter  on  Detentmiants  has  been  introduced. 
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Frost.— THE  FIRST  THREE   SECTIONS    OF  NEWTON'S 

PRINCIPIA.    With  Notes  and  Illustrations.     Also  a  collection  of 

Problems,  principally  intended  as  Examples  of  Newton's  Methods. 

By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 

Mathematical   Lecturer  of   King's    College,   Cambridge.     Second 

Edition.     8vo.  cloth,      ioj-.  (yd. 

The  author'' s  principal  tiitention  is  to  explain  diJficiUties  -which  may  be 

encountered  by  the  student  on  first  reading  the  Principia,  and  to  illustrate 

the  advantages  of  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  ejuployed  by  A'nvton,  by 

showing  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  the  solution  af  prob testis  ; 

he  has  also  endeavoured  to  give  assistance  to  the  sttcdent  who  is  engaged  in 

the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathe?natics,   by  representing  in  a 

geometrical  form  several  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus^  and  in  the  analytical  investigations  of  Dynamics. 

Frost  and  Wolstenholme. — a  treatise  ON   SOLID 
GEOMETRY.      By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,   and  the  Rev.  J. 
Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College.     8vo.  cloth.      i8j-. 
The  authors  have  endeavoitred  to  present  before  students  as  comprehensive 
a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible.     Intending  to  make  the  subject  accessible, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  portion,  to  all  classes  of  studejits,  they  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  c:>7npletely  all  the  processes  which  are  most  tcseful  in 
dealing  with  ordinary  theore?ns  and  problems,  thus  directing  the  student 
to  the  selection  of  methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  each 
proble^n.      In  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject,  they  have  considered 
themselves  to  be  addressing  a  higher  class  op  students  ;  and  they  have  there 
tried  to  lay  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build,  if  any  reader  should 
wish  to  pursue  the  science  beyond  the  limits  to  which  tJu  work  extends. 

Godfray. — Works  by  HUGH  GODFRAY,   M.A.    Mathematical 

Lecturer  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
A   TREATISE    ON    ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges   and 
Schools.     8vo.  cloth,      lis.  6d. 
This  book  embraces  all  those  branches  of  Astrojiomy  luhich  have,  from 
lime  to  time,  been  recommended  by  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Mathematical 
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Studies :  but  by  far  the  larger  and  easier  portion,  adapted  to  the  first  three 
days  of  the  Examination  for  JJonotirs,  viay  be  read  by  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  many  of  our  schools.  The  aii,thor''s  aim  has  been  to 
comiey  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  celestial  phejiome7ia.  ' '  It  is  a 
working  book"  says  the  Guardian,  ''^taking  Astronomy  in  its  proper 
place  in  mathematical  sciences.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  ivhich  is  not  likely  to 
be  ^ot  up  unintelli gently.''' 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR  THEORY, 

with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the   Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton. 

Second  Edition,   revised.      Crown  8vo.  cloth,     ^s.  6d. 

These  pages  will,  it  is  hoped,  for?n  an  introduction  to  Tuore  recondite 

•works.      Difficulties   have  been   discussed  at  considerable  length.       The 

selection   of   the   method  followed  with    regard  to   analytical  solutions, 

which  is  the  sai7ie  as  that  of  Airy,  Herschel,  dr^c.  was  made  on  account 

of  its  simplicity ;  it  is,   juoreover,  the  /neihod  which  has  obtained  in  the 

University  of  Catnbridge.      "  As  an  elejnentary  treatise  and  introduction 

to  the  subject,  we  think  it  may  justly  claim  to  supersede  all  form.er  ones.'''' — 

London,  Edin.  and  Dublin  Phil.  Magazine. 

Hemming.— AN     ELEMENTARY    TREATISE     ON     THE 
DIFFERENTIAL   AND    INTEGRAL    CALCULUS,  for  the 

Use    of   Colleges    and    Schools.      By  G.  W.  Hemming,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.      Second  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.     8vo.  cloth,      (^s. 
"  There  is  no  book  in  common  use  from  which  so  clear  and  exact  a 

knotvledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  can  be  so  readily  obtained.''^ — 

Literary  Gazette. 

Jones  and  Cheyne. — ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES,     Pro- 
gressively arranged.     By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.  A.,  and  C,  H. 
Cheyne,   M.  A. ,  F.  R.  A.  S. ,  Mathematical  Masters  of  Westminster 
School.     New  Edition,     i8mo.  cloth.     2s.  6d. 
This  little  book  is  intended  to  7neet  a  difficulty  which  is  probably  felt  more 

or  less  by  all  engaged  in  teaching  Algebra  to  beginners.     It  is,  that  while 
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new  ideas  are  beiJtg  acquired,  old  ones  are  forgotten.  In  the  belie/  that 
constant  practice  is  the  only  remedy  for  this,  the  present  series  of  miscel- 
laneons  exercises  has  been  prepared.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  thii, 
that  though  miscellaneous  they  are  yet  progressive,  and  may  be  used  by 
the  pupil  ahnost  from  the  cominencement  of  his  studies.  They  are  not 
Intended  to  supersede  the  systematically  arranged  exatjiples  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  treatises  on  Algebra,  but  rather  to  supple77ient  therji.  The  book 
being  intended  chiefly  for  Schools  and  ftinior  Stzidents,  the  higher  parts 
of  Algebra  have  not  been  inchided. 

Kitchener. — a    GEOMETRICAL     NOTE-BOOK,    containing 

Easy  Problems  in  Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  the  Study 

of  Geometry.      For  the  Use  of  Schools.     By  F.  E.  Kitchener, 

M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby.     4to.     7.s. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  make  someway  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 

of  Geometrical  conception,    before  the  mind  is   called  to   the  attack   of 

Geometrical  theorems.     A  few  si?}iple  methods  of  construction  are  given  ; 

and  space  is  left  on  each  page,  in  order  tha  t  the  learner  may  draw  in  the 

figures. 

Morgan. — a  COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  EXAM- 
PLES   IN    MATHEMATICS.      With   Answers.       By   H.    A. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  Sadlerian  and   Mathematical   Lecturer  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6j.  dd. 
This  book  contains  a  Jiumber  of  problems,  chiefly  elementary,  in  the 
Mathematical    subjects   usually   read  at    Cai?ibridge.       They   have  bee?i 
selected  fro7n  the  papers  set  during  late  years  at  fesus  College.      Very  few 
of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  collections,  and  by  far  the  larger 
mimber  are  due  to  so??ie  of  the  most  distingiiished  Mathematicians  in  the 
University. 

Newton's  PRINCIPIA.     4to.  cloth.     31J.  6^. 

It  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  this  complete  edition  0/ 
Newton's  Principia  that  it  has  been  printed  for  and  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Blackburn,  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.     The  following  notice  is  prefixed : — ' '  Pinding  that  all  the  editions 
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of  the  Principia  are  now  out  of  print,  we  have  been  induced  to  reprint 
Newton^ s  last  edition  \of  1 726]  without  note  or  comment,  only  introducing 
the  ^  Cori'igenda^  of  the  old  copy  and  correcting  typogj^aphical  errors ^ 
The  book  is  of  a  handsome  size,  with  large  type,  fine  thick  paper,  and  cleanly 
cut  figures,  and  is  the  only  modern  edition  containing  the  whole  of  Newton^  s 
great  work. 

Parkinson.— Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  For  the 
Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University  and  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools.  With  a  Collection  of  Examples.  Fourth  edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     <^s.  6d. 

In  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  this  work  the  cnithor  has  kept  the  same 
object  in  view  as  he  had  in  the  fontier  editions — namely,  to  include  in  it 
such  portions  of  Theoretical  Mechanics  as  can  be  conveniently  investigated 
without  the  itse  of  the  Difierential  Calculus,  and  so  render  it  suttahle  as 
a  ?nanual  for  the  junior  classes  in  the  University  and  the  higher  classes 
in  Schools.  With  one  or  two  short  exceptions,  the  student  is  not  presztmed 
to  reqiure  a  knowledge  oj  any  branches  of  Alathematics  beyond  the  ele/nents 
of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  Sez'eral  additional  propositions 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  zvork  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
complete ;  and  the  collectioji  of  Examples  and  Problems  has  been  largely 
increased. 

A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ioj".  6d. 
A  collection  of  examples  and  problems  has  been  appended  to  this  work, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous  a7id  varied  in  character  to  afford  useful 
exercise  for  the  student.  For  the  greater  pari  of  thej?i,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the  University  and  the  several 
Colleges  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Phear. — elementary  hydrostatics,  with  Numerous 
Examples.  By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.     5j\  6^. 
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This  edition  has  been  carefidly  revised  throughout,  and  many  neiv 
illustrations  and  examples  added,  which  it  is  hoped  will  iizcrease  its 
usefulness  to  students  at  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.  In  accordance 
with  suggestions  frojn  many  engaged  in  tuition,  answers  to  all  the 
Examples  have  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Pratt. — A  TREATISE  ON  ATTRACTIONS,  LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS,  AND  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 
By  John  H.  Pratt,  M.A,,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  Author  of 
"  The  Mathematical  Prmciples  of  Mechanical  Philosophy."  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6j-.  6<^. 

The  author's  chief  design  in  this  treatise  is  to  give  an  ansrver  to  the 
question,  "  Has  the  F.arth  acquired  its  present  form  fro?n  being  originally 
in  a  fluid  state?  "      This  Edition  is  a  complete  revision  of  the  former  ones. 

Puckle. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CONIC   SEC- 

TIONS    AND   ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.     With  Numerous 

Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution  ;  especially  designed  for  the 

Use  of  Begimiers.      By  G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 

Windermere  College.     New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth.      7^.  (id. 

This  work  is  recommended  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge  Local 

Examinations,  a7id  is  the  text  book  in  Harvard  University,  U.S.       The 

Athen^UM     says   the    Author    ^^  displays    an    intimate    acquaintance 

with  the  difficidties  likely  to  be  felt,  together  with  a  singular  aptitude  in 

removing  thefn.^^ 

Rawlinson. — ELEMENTARY  STATICS,  by  the  Rev.  George 

Rawlinson,  M.  a.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Sturges,  M.  A. , 

of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  the  Applied 

Sciences,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     4^-.  bd. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 

India,  for  tise  in  the  Government  Schools  and  Colleges  in  India.      "  This 

manual  may  take  its  place  among  the  most  exhaustive,  yet  clear  and  simple, 

%ve  have  met  with.'" — Oriental  Budget. 
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Reynolds.— MODERN  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY.  By  E.  M.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  MatheiTiatical 
Master  in  Clifton  College.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  dd. 

Some  change,  it  is  evident,  in  our  English  tvays  of  teaching  can  now  no 
longer  be  postponed,  and  this  little  book,  mainly  derived  from  French  and 
German  sources,  has  been  written  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  that  change, 
li  has  been  constructed  on  one  plan  throughotit,  that  of  ahvays  giving  in 
the  simplest  possible  form  the  direct  proof  fro7Ji  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
axioms  necessary  to  this  simplicity  have  been  asstimed  zvithout  hesitation, 
and  no  scruple  has  been  felt  as  to  the  increase  of  their  number,  or  the 
acceptance  of  as  many  elementary  notions  as  cominon  experience  places 
past  all  doubt.  The  book  diners  most  from  established  teaching  in  its  con- 
structions, and  ill  its  early  application  of  Arithmetic  to   Geometry. 


Routh.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATLSE  ON  THE  DYNA- 
MICS OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  With 
Numerous  Examples.  By  Edward  John  Kouth,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Examiner  in  tiie  University  of  London.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.      14^". 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  made  several  additions  to  each  chapter. 
He  has  ti'ied,  evieit  at  the  risk  oj  some  little  repetition,  to  make  each 
chapter,  as  far  as  possible,  com.plete  in  itself,  so  that  all  that  relates  to  aizy 
one  part  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  same  place.  Ihis  arrangement 
will  enable  every  sttcdent  to  select  his  own  order  in  which  to  read  the 
subject.  The  Examples  which  will  be  pound  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
have  been  chiefly  selected  from,  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been 
set  in  the  University  and  the  Colleges  in  the  last  few  years. 

Smith  (Barnard). — Works  by  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Glaston,  Rutlandshire,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principles  and  Applica- 
tion ;  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples  taken  from 
the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Ordinary  Examination  for  the  B.  A.  Degree.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,      los.  6d. 

This  7na7i7tal  is  now  extensively  nsed  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonies.  It  has  also  been  jotLnd  of  great  service  for 
students  preparing  for  the  Middle  Class  and  Civil  and  Military  Service 
Examinations,  from  the  care  that  has  been  taJien  to  elucidate  the  principles 
of  all  the  rides.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised.  "  To 
all  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehejzd  the  simplest 
?fiathe??iatical  reasoning,  and  wJio  have  not  yet  thoroughly  mastered  the 
principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  great 
advantage.'^'' — Athen^um.  Of  this  work,  also,  one  of  the  highest  possible 
authorities,  the  late  Dean  Peacock,  writes:  ''''Mr.  Smith's  work  is  a  most 
usefid  publication.  The  rules  are  stated  with  great  clearness.  The 
examples  are  well  selected,  and  worked  out  with  just  sufficient  detail, 
without  being  encumbe^'ed  by  too  minute  explanatiojis ;  and  thei'e  prevails 
throughout  it  that  just  proportion  of  theory  and  practice,  which  is  the 
crowning  excellence  of  an  elementary  work.^^ 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     AfS.  6d. 

Adapted  f'-om  the  authoi^s  work  on  ^^  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,^'  by  t/ze 
omission  of  the  algebraic  p07'tio7t,  and  by  the  i7it)'oduction  of  7iezv  exer-cises. 
The  reaso7i  of  each  arith77ietical  p7'ocess  is  fully  exhibited.  The  system  of 
Decir7ial  Coi7tage  is  explai7zed ;  and  a7tswers  to  the  exercises  are  appe7ided 
at  the  e7id.  This  Arithmetic  is  characte7^ised  as  ^^  ad7ni7'ably  adapted  for 
i7istructio7i,  C077ibi7ii7tg  just  sufficient  theory  with  a  la7^ge  a7id  well-selected 
collection  of  exercises  for  practice.'''' — ^JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

COMPANION  TO  ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

\_Preparing. 
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A  KEY  TO  THE  ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     %s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  With  Answers.  Crown  8vo.  limp 
cloth.     2s.  6d. 

Or  sold  separately,  Part  I.  is.  ;  Part  II.  i>r.  ;  Answers,  6d. 

These  Exercises  have  been  published  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  examples 
in  every  rule  of  AritJnnetic.  The  greater  number  have  been  carefully 
comHled  from  the  latest  University  and  School  Examination  Papers. 

SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.     i8mo.  cloth,     ^s. 
Or  sold  separately,  Parts  I.  and  11.  \od.  each  ;  Part  III.  is. 

This  7na7tual,  published  at  the  request  of  many  schoolmasters,  and 
chiefly  inteitded  for  Natio7ial  and  Elementary  Schools,  has  been  prepared 
on  the  same plajz  as  that  adopted  zVz  the  author's  School  Arithmetic,  which 
is  in  extensive  circulatioji  in  Englatid  and  abroad.  The  Metrical  Tables 
have  been  introduced,  from  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that 
the  knoivledge  of  such  tables,  and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  will  be  o 
great  use  to  the  rising  generation. 

KEYS  TO  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume,  l8mo.  cloth,  ds.  6d. ;  or  Parts  I.  II.  and  III. 
2s.  6d.  each. 

SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC  FOR  NATIONAL  AND 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  i8mo.  cloth.  Or  separately, 
Part  I.  2d.  ;  Part  II.  3^. ;  Part  III.  'jd.     Answers,  6d. 

THE  SAME,  with  Answers  complete.      i8mo.  cloth,     is.  6d. 

This  Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Natiojial  and  other  schools  at  the  urgent  reqitest  of  numerous  masters  of 
schools  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Explanations  of  the  Rides,  and 
the  Examples  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fotmd  suited  to  the  most  elementary 
classes. 
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KEY  TO   SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.     i8mo.  cloth. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  i8mo.  cloth. 
\s,  6d.  The  same,  with  Answers,  i8mo.  is.  gd. 
The  object  of  these  Examination  Papers  is  to  test  students  both  in  the 
theory  a7id  practice  of  Arithmetic.  It  is  hoped  that  the  method  adopted 
will  lead  students  to  deduce  restilts  from  general  principles  rather  than 
to  apply  stated  rules.  The  author  believes  that  the  practice  of  giving 
examples  under particitlar  rules  makes  the  working  of  Arithmetic  quite 
mechanical^  and  tends  to  throw  all  but  very  clever  boys  off  their  balance 
when  a  general  paper  on  the  subject  is  put  before  them. 

KEY  TO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo.  cloth.     4^.  6^. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  ITS  PRINCIPLES 
AND  APPLICATION,  with  numerous  Examples,  written 
expressly  for  Standard  V,  in  National  Schools.  New  Edition. 
i8mo.    cloth  sewed,      '^d. 

In  the  Nezu  Code  of  Regulatiojis  issued  by  the  Council  of  Education  it 
is  stated  ^''  that  in  all  schools  children  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  should 
know  the  principles  of  the  Metric  System,  and  be  able  to  explaijt  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  tmifor^nity  in  the  method  of  forming  multiples 
and  sttb-multiples  of  the  tmit.'''  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Smith  in  a 
clear,  simple,  and  interesting  manner  explains  the  principle  of  the 
Metric  System,  and  in  considerable  detail  expotmds  the  French  system, 
and  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  English  method,  taking  the  pupil  on  as 
far  as  Compound  Division.  The  book  contains  numerous  Examples,  and 
two  wood-cuts  illustrating  the  Metric  Tables  of  Surface  and  Solidity. 
Anszuers  to  the  Examples  are  appended. 

A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet,  size  42  in. 
by  34  in.  on  Roller,  is.  6d.  On  Roller,  mounted  and  varnished, 
price  3J-.  6d.     Also  on  a  Card,  price  id. 
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By  the  Neiv  Educational  Code  it  is  ordained  that  a  Chart  of  the  Metric 
System  be  conspicuously  hung  up  on  the  zualls  of  every  school  under 
government  inspection.  The  publishers  believe  that  the  present  Cha^'t  will 
be  found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  Code,  and  afford  a  full  and 
per'fectly  intelligible  viezu  of  the  principles  of  the  Metric  System.  The 
p'inciple  of  the  system  is  clearly  stated  and  illustrated  by  examples  ^fhe 
Method  of  Forming  the  Tables  is  set  forth  ;  Tables  follow,  clearly  shewing 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  Frejich  measures  of— I.  Length;  2.  Surface; 
'^.Solidity;  4.  Weight;  5.  Capacity.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Chart  is  drawn 
a  ftUl-leiigth  Metric  Measure,  subdivided  distinctly  and  intelligently  into 
Decimetres,   Centimetres,  and  Millimetres. 


Smith  (J.  Brook).— ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE,  FOR  ADVANCED  PUPILS.  By  J.  Brook 
Smith,  M,A.     Part  I.     Crown  8vo.    3^.  6^. 

The  following  pages  form  the  first  part  op  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in 
which  the  Author  has  endeavoured  from  very  siinple  principles  to  explain, 
in  a  full  ajtd  satisfactory  manner,  all  the  more  importajit  processes  in 
that  subject.  The  proofs  have  in  all  cases  been  given  in  a  form  entirely 
arithmetical,  and  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  several  examples  have  been 
worked  out  at  length,  and  the  best  practical  method  of  operation  carefully 
pointed  out. 

Snowball. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY;  with  the  Construction  and  Use  of 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Tenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     *]s.  6d. 

In  preparing  the  present  editiojt  for  the  press,  the  text  has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  ;  the  proofs  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant propositions  have  been  rendered  more  strict  and  general ;  and  a 
considerable  addition  of  more  than  two  hundred  examples,  taken  princi- 
pally from  the  questions  set  of  late  years  in  the  public  examinations  of  the 
University  and  of  individual  Colleges,  has  been  made  to  the  collection  oj 
Examples  and  Problems  for  practice. 
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Tait  and  Steele.— a  treatise  on  dynamics  of  a 

PARTICLE.    With  numerous  Examples.    By  Professor  Tait  and 
Mr.  Steele.    New  Edition  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    \os.  6d. 

In  this  treatise  will  be  found  all  the  ordinary  propositions,  connected 
ivith  the  Dynamics  of  Particles,  which  can  be  conveniently  deduced  without 
the  use  of  D^ A lembe^-t'' s  Principle.  Throughout  the  book  will  be  fomtd  a 
nitinber  of  illustrative  examples  introduced  in  the  text,  and  for  the  ?nost 
/l?  ;-/  completely  ivorked  out ;  others  with  occasional  solutio?is  or  hints  to 
assist  the  student  are  appended  to  each  chapter.  For  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  these,  the  Cambridge  Senate-House  and  College  Examination 
Papers  have  been  applied  to.  In  the  new  edition  numerous  trivial  ej'rors, 
.and  a  few  of  a  more  serious  character,  have  been  corrected,  zvhile  ?na7ty 
neiu  examples  have  been  added. 

Taylor. — GEOMETRICAL    CONICS  ;     including    Anharmonic 

Ratio  and  Projection,  with  numerous  Examples.     By  C.  Taylor, 

B.  A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

7J-.  dd. 

This  work  contains  elementary  proof s  of  the  principal  properties  of  Conic 

Sections,  together  with  chapters  Ofi  Projection  and  Anharmonic  Ratio, 

Tebay.— ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  numerous  Examples.     By  Septimus  Tebay,  B.A.,  Head 

Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Rivington.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     3^-.  (yd. 

7^he  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  enable  boys  to  acqtdre  a  moderate 

knovoledge  of  Mensuration  in  a  reasonable  tijne.     All  difficult  and  useless 

matter  has  been  avoided.      The  examples  for  the  most  part  a^-e  easy,  and 

the  rules  are  concise.      "  ^  ve7y  compact  usefid  manual.'''' — Spectator. 

Todhunter. — Works    by   L    TODHUNTER,    M.A.,    F.R.  S., 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  They  are  all  good,  a -id  each  volu??te  adds  to  the  value  of  the  rest." — 
FreeJiIAN.     "  Perspicuous  language^  vigorous  investigations,  scrutiny  of 
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difficulties,     and  methodical    treatment,    characterise  Air.     Tcdhnnter^s 
um-ks.'" — Civil  Engineer. 


THE   ELEMENTS    OF   EUCLID.     For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.     New  Edition,      i8mo.  cloth.      3T.  6d. 

As  the  elements  of  Euclid  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
students,  it  is  important  to  exhibit  the  work  in  such  a  form  as  zvill  assist 
them  in  ove^xoming  the  difficulties  xvhich  they  experience  on  their  first  in- 
troduction to  processes  of  continuous  argument.  N^o  method  appears  to  be 
so  useful  as  that  of  breakirig  up  the  demonstrations  into  their  constituent 
parts  ;  a  plan  strongly  recomme7zded  by  Professor  De  Alorgan,  In  the 
present  Edittojt  each  distinct  assertion  in  the  argument  begins  a  nai)  line  : 
and  at  the  ends  of  tfie  lines  are  placed  the  necessary  references  to  the 
preceding  principles  on  zvhich  tfie  assertions  depend.  Tfie  longer  proposi- 
tions are  distributed  into  suboi'dinate  parts,  wfiich  are  distinguished  by 
hreafis  at  tfie  beginning  of  tfie  lines.  Notes,  appendix,  and  a  collection  of 
exercises  are  added. 


MENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  Numero^js  Examples. 
iSnio.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
The  subjects  inchided  in  the  present  worfi  are  tfiose  "whicfi  fiave  usually 
found  a  place  in  Elementary  Treatises  on  Mensuratioji.  Tfie  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  deta^mined  by  the  fact  that  tfie  worfi  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  beginner's .  Accordingly  it  is  divided  into  sfiort  independent  cfiaptcrs, 
whicfi  are  followed  by  appropriate  examples.  A  fznowledge  of  the  elements 
of  Arithmetic  is  all  tfiat  is  assumed;  and  in  connexion  with  most  of  the 
Rules  of  Mensuration  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  give  such  explana- 
tions and  illustrations  as  will  supply  tfie  place  of  formal  matfiematical 
demonstrations,  ivhich  would  have  been  unstiitable  to  the  character  of  tfie 
"WorJz.  ' '  Eor  simplicity  and  clearness  of  arrangement  it  is  tmsurpasscd 
by  any  text-boofi  on  tfie  subject  wfiicfi  has  come  tinder  our  notice." — 
Educational  Times. 
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ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples.  New 
Edition.  i8mo.  cloth.  2.s.  6d. 
G^-eat pains  have  bee7t  taken  to  render  this  work  intelligible  to  young 
students,  by  the  use  of  sijnple  language  and  by  copious  explanations.  Jn 
determining  the  subjects  to  be  included  and  the  space  to  be  assigned  to  each, 
the  Author  has  been  guided  by  the  papers  given  at  the  various  examinations 
in  elemejttary  Algebra  which  are  now  carried  on  iit  this  country.  The 
book  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the 
elementary  operations  in  integral  and  practional  expressions ;  the  second 
the  solution  of  equations  and proble?ns  ;  the  third  treats  of  various  subjects 
which  are  introduced  but  rarely  into  examination  papers,  and  are  more 
briefly  discussed.  Provision  has  at  the  same  time  been  made  for  the 
introduction  of  easy  equations  and  problejfis  at  an  early  stage— for  those 
who  prefer  such  a  course. 

KEY   TO   ALGEBRA   FOR   BEGINNERS.      Crown  8vo.    cloth. 
ds.  6d 

TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples. 
New  Edition.  i8mo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
Intejtded  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  treatise  on  Plane 
Trigonometry,  published  by  the  Atithor.  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
as  in  the  Algebra  for  Beginners  :  the  subject  is  discussed  in  short  chapters, 
and  a  collection  of  exa^nples  is  attached  to  each  chapter.  The  first  fotcrteen 
chapters  present  the  geojnetrical part  of  Plane  Trigonometry  ;  and  contain 
all  that  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes.  The  range  of  matter  included 
is  such  as  seems  required  by  the  various  exaf?iinations  in  ele77ientary  Tri- 
gonometry which  are  now  carried  on  in  the  country.  Answers  are 
at 


MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples. 
Second  Edition.  iSmo.  cloth.  4>r.  (id. 
Intended  as  a  co7npanion  to  the  two  precedi7ig  books.  The  work  forms 
a7t  eleme7itary  tT-eatise  07i  de77i07isti'ative  77iecha7iics.  It  i7iay  be  true  that 
this  part  of  77iixed  77iathe77iatics  has  bee7i  so77ieti77ies  made  too  abstj'act  and 
speculative ;  but  it  ca7i  hat'dly  be-  doubted  that  a  k7iowledge  of  the  ele77ients 
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at  least  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  extrej7iely  valuable  even  for  thos 
who  are  mainly  concerned  with  -practical  results.  The  Author  has  accord- 
ingly endeavour'ed  to  provide  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study  of  appliea 
as  well  as  of  theoretical  mechanics.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts^ 
namely.  Statics  and  Dynamics.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is 
usually  comprised  in  elemeittary  treatises  on  Mechanics,  together  with  some 
additions. 

ALGEBRA.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  ']s.  6d. 
This  work  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  ustcally  included  in 
elementary  treatises  on  Algebra,  and  a  large  nutnber  of  Examples  for 
Exercise.  The  author  has  sought  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible  to 
students,  without  impairing  the  accuracy  of  the  demonstrations,  or  con- 
trading  the  limits  of  the  subject.  The  Examples,  about  Sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  in  member,  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrate  every  part 
of  the  subject.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself;  and  the  work  will  be 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  who  are  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher.  The  Answers  to  the  examples,  with  hints  for  the  solution  of 
some  i7i  which  assistance  may  be  needed,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
In  the  present  edition  two  New  Chapters  and  Three  hundred  miscellaneous 
Examples  have  been  added.  The  latter  are  arranged  in  sets,  each  set 
containing  ten  examples.  ^^  It  has  merits  which  unquestionably  places 
it  first  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.''^ — EDUCATOR. 

KEY   TO   ALGEBRA   FOR  THE   USE   OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS.     Cro\ra  8vo.     \os.  6d. 

AN     ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON     THE    THEORY    OF 

EQUATIONS.      Second   Edition,   revised.      Crown  8vo.    cloth. 

7J-.  6d. 

This  treatise  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  usually  included 

in  elementary  treatises  on  the  theory  of  Equations,  together  with  Examples 

for  exercise.      These  have  been  selected  from  the  College  and  University 
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Examination  Papa's^  and  the  resuits  have  been  given  when  it  appeared 
necessary.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  comprehejtsive  virun  of  the  subject,  the 
treatise  includes  investigations  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  preceding 
elementary  treatises,  and  also  some  investigations  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  them.  For  the  second  edition  the  work  ha  c  been  revised  and 
some  additions  have  been  made,  the  most  important  being  an  account  of 
the  researches  of  Professor  Sylvester  respecting  A^ewton! s  Rule.  ^'A 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  complete,  and  yet  not  too  elaborate  treatise^ 
Philosophical  Magazine. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     For  Schools  and  Colleges.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth.     t^s. 

The  design  of  this  work  has  been  to  render  the  subject  intelligible  to 
beginners,  and  at  the  same  titne  to  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  all  the  informatio7i  which  he  will  require  on  this  branch  of 
Mathematics.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set  of  Exainples :  those 
which  are  entitled  Miscellaneous  Examples,  together  zvith  a  few  in  some 
of  the  other  sets,  jnay  be  advantageously  resei'ved  by  the  student  for  exercise 
after  he  has  made  sof?ie  progress  in  the  subject.  In  the  Second  Edition 
the  hittts  for  the  solution  of  the  Examples  have  been  considej'ably  increased. 


A  TREATISE   ON   SPHERfCAL   TRIGONOMETRY.      Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     4J-.  dd. 

The  present  work  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  treatise  on 
Plane  Trigonometry,  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a  sequel.  In  the  account 
of  Napier's  Rules  of  Circular  Parts,  an  explanation  has  been  given  of  a 
m.ethod  of  proof  devised  by  Napier,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  most  modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Considerable  labour  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  text  in  order  to  render  it  co?nprehe7isive  and  accurate,  and 
the  Exainples  {selected  chiefly  from  College  Exa?nination  Papers)  ha-^^'. 
all  been  carefully  verified.  * '  For  educatio?ial  pitr poses  this  work  seems 
to  be  superior  to  any  others  on  the  subject.'''' — CRITIC. 
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PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight 
Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.     With  numerous  Examples.     Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     ']s.  6d. 
The  author  has  here  endeavoured,  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  simple 
manner  for  the  benefit  oj  beginjiers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include  in  one 
volume  all  that  students  usually  require.     In  addition,  therefore,  to  the 
propositions  which  have  always  appeared  in  such  treatises,  he  has  intro- 
duced the  methods  of  abridged  notation,  which  are  oJ  more  recent  origin  ; 
these  methods,  which  are  of  a  less  elementary  character  than  the  rest  of  the 
work,  are  placed  in  separate  chapters,  and  may  be  omitted  by  the  student 
at  first. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.     With 
numerous  Examples.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    loj.  dd. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  in  the  tresent  work  to  exhibit  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Differential  Calculus  on  the  method  of  limits.  In  the 
more  eleiuentary  portions  he  has  entered  into  considerable  detail  in  the 
explanations,  with  the  hope  that  a  reader  who  is  without  the  assistance  of  a 
tutor  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  co7npetent  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  method  adopted  is  that  of  Differential  Coefficients.  To  the  different 
chapters  are  appended  examples  sufficiently  ttujnerous  to  render  another 
book  unnecessary ;  these  examples  being  mostly  selected  from  College  Ex- 
amination Papers.  ^^  It  has  already  taken  its  place  as  the  text-book 
on  that  subject'' — PHILOSOPHICAL  Magazine. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  IT 

APPLICATIONS.     With  numerous  Examples.     Third  Editio 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.      \os.  6d. 

This  is  designed  as  a  work  at  once  elementary  and  complete,  adapted 
for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  advanced  students 
In  the  selection  of  the  propositions,  and  in  the  mode  of  establishtngii.  hi  ?/» 
it  has  been  sought  to  exhibit  the  principles  clearly,  and  to  illustrate 
all  their  most  important  results.     The  process    of  summation  has  been 
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repeatedly  brought  forward,  zvitk  the  view  oj-  seacring  the  atteittion  of 
the  student  to  the  notions  which  for77i  the  true  foundation  of  the  CalculiLs 
itself  as  ivell  as  of  its  most  valuable  applications.  Every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  those  difficulties  which  usually  perplex  beginners,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  limits  ofintegratioiis.  A  new  method  has  been  adopted 
m  regard  to  the  transformation  of  multiple  integrals.  The  last  chapter 
deals  with  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  A  large  collection  of  exercises, 
selected  from  College  Examination  Papers,  has  been  appended  to  the  several 
chatters. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE 
DIMENSIONS.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  4^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL   STATICS.     With  numerous 
Examples.      Third  Edition,  revised   and   enlarged.     Crown  Svo. 
'    cloth.      I  ox.  dd. 

In  this  work  on  statics  {treating  of  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies') 
will  be  found  all  the  propositions  which  usually  appear  in  treatises  on 
Theoretical  Statics.  To  the  different  chapters  examples  are  appended, 
which  have  been  pri^icipally  selected  from  University  Examination  Papers. 
In  the  Third  Edition  many  additions  have  been  ??iade,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  si4,bject  to  the  solution  of 
problems. 

Wilson  (J.  M.)  —  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Angles, 
Parallels,  Triangles,  Equivalent  Figures,  the  Circle,  and  Propor- 
tion. By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Mathematical  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     3^.  dd. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  work  are  intended  to  be  the  following. 
The  classification  of  Theorejns  according  to  their  sitbjects  ;  the  separation 
of  Theorems  and  Problems ;  the  ttse  of  hypothetical  constructions ;  the 
adoption  of  independent  proofs  where  they  are  possible  and  simi>le ;   the 
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introdtcction  of  the  terms  \oz\x%,  projection,  &c.  ;  the  importance  given  to 
the  notion  of  direction  as  the  property  of  a  straight  line  ;  the  intermixiitg 
of  exercises,  classified  according  to  the  methods  adopted  for  their  solution  ; 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Theore?}is ;  the  compression  of  p7'oofs, 
especially  in  the  later  parts  of  the  book  ;  the  tacit,  instead  of  the  explicit, 
reference  to  axioms  ;  and  the  treatment  of  parallels.  "  The  methods  em- 
ployed have  the  great  merit  of  suggesting  a  ready  application  to  the  solution 
of  fresh  problems.''' — G  u  ardian. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  PART  II.  (separately).  The 
Circle  and  Proportion.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     2.S.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.  P.)— A  T'REATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  8vo. 
9.^  6d. 


Wolstenholme.  —  A  BOOK  OF  MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS,  on  Subjects  included  in  the  Cambridge  Course. 
By  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  lately  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics at  Christ's  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     8j-.  6d. 

Contents: — Geometry  {Euclid) — Algebra — Plane  Trigonometry — 
Geo??ietrical  Conic  Sections — Analytical  Conic  Sections — Theory  of  Equa- 
tions— Differential  Calculus — Integral  Calculus — Solid  Geometry — Statics 
— Ele77ientary  Dynainics — Newton — Dynamics  of  a  Point — Dynamics  oj 
a  Rigid  Body — Hydrostatics — Geometrical  Optics — Spherical  Trigo7iometry 
and  Plane  Astronomy.  ^''Judicious,  symmetrical,  and  well  arranged.^'' — 
Guardian. 
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SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY    CLASS-BOOKS. 

The  importance  of  Science  as  an  element  of  sound  educa- 
tion is  now  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  obtaining  a  prominent  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  instruction.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  to 
produce  a  complete  series  of  Scientific  Manuals,  affording 
full  and  accurate  elementaiy  information,  conveyed  in  clear 
and  lucid  English.  The  authors  are  well  known  as  among 
the  foremost  men  of  their  several  departments  ;  and  their 
names  form  a  ready  guarantee  for  the  high  character  of  the 
books.  Subjoined  is  a  Hst  of  those  Manuals  that  have 
already  appeared,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  Others 
are  in  active  preparation ;  and  the  whole  will  constitute  a 
standard  series  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  be- 
ginners, whether  for  private  study  or  for  school  instruction, 

ASTRONOMY,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

POPULAR    ASTRONOMY.      With   Illustrations.       By  G.  B, 

Airy,    Astronomer   Royal.     Sixth   and   cheaper  Edition.     i8mo. 

cloth.     AfS.  6d. 

This  work  consists  of  six  lectures^  which  are  intended  *'  to  explain  to 

intelligent  persons  the  principles  on  which  the  instruments  of  an  Obsa'va- 

tory  are  constructed  (o77iitting  all  details,  so  far  as  they  are  mef-ely  sub' 
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sidiary),  and  the  principles  on  which  the  obset'vations  made  with  these 
iiistntments  are  treated  for  deduction  of  the  distances  and  weights  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Solar  System,  and  of  a  few  stars,  oviitting  all  miniitia  of 
^ormulcB,  and  all  troublesome  details  of  calculation. ''''  The  speciality  of  this 
volume  is  the  direct  reference  of  every  step  to  the  Observatory,  and  the  full 
descriptioji  of  the  methods  and  instniments  of  observation, 

ASTRONOMY. 

MR.  LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRO- 
NOMY.    With   Coloured   Diagram  of  the    Spectra  of  the   Sun, 
Stars,  and  Nebulae,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     By  J.  Norman 
LOCKYER,  F.R.S.     Seventh  Thousand.      i8mo.     ^s,  6d. 
The  author  has  here  aimed  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  subject^ 
and  to  supply  facts,  and  ideas  founded  on  the  facts,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
subseqitent  study  ajtd  discussion.     The  chapters  treat  of  the  Stars  and 
Ncbidit;  the  Sun;  the  Solar  System ;  Apparent  Movements  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies;  the  Afeasu}'e?nejit  of  Time;  Light;  the  Telescope  and  Spectroscope ; 
Apparent  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies ;  the  Real  Distances  and  Dimen- 
sions;  Universal  Gravitation.      The  most  recent  astrono??ncal  discoveries 
are  incorporated.    Mr.  LockyePs  work  supplements  that  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.      "  TJie  book  is  full,  clear,  sound, 
and  ivorthy  of  atteiition,  not  only  as  a  popidar  exposition,  but  as  a  scientific 
''Index.'''''' — Athen.^um.      "  The  most  fascinating  of  elementary  books 
on  the  Sciences.'''' — Nonconformist. 

QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS 
IN  ASTRONOMY.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  John  Forbes- 
Robertson.     i8mo.  cloth  limp.     ij-.  6^. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  T.  H. 
Huxley,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines.     Seventeenth  Thousand.     iSmo.  cloth.     4r.  6</. 
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This  book  describes  and  explains,  in  a  series  of  graduated  lessons^  the 
principles  oj  Htiman  Physiology  ;  or  the  Structure  and  Ftinctions  of  the 
Htmian  Body.  The  first  lesson  supplies  a  general  view  of  the  stibject. 
This  is  follozved  by  sectiojts  on  the  Vascular  or  Venous  System,  and  the 
Circidation ;  the  Blood  and  the  Lymph;  Respiration;  Sources  of  Loss 
and  of  Gain  to  the  Blood;  the  Function  of  AlimentatioJt ;  Motion  and 
Locomotion;  Sensations  and  Sensory  Organs;  the  Ojgan  of  Sight ;  the 
Coalescence  of  Sensations  with  one  another  and  with  other  States  of  Con- 
sciousness ;  the  Ne^'vous  System  and  Lnnervation ;  Ldistology,  or  the 
Minute  Structure  of  the  Tissues.  A  Table  of  Anatojnical  and  Physio- 
logical Constants  is  appejtded.  The  lessons  are  fully  illustrated  by 
numerous  engravifigs.  The  manical  is  primarily  intended  to  serve  as  a 
text-book  for  teachers  a7id  learners  in  boys'  and  girls''  schools.  ^^  Pure 
gold  throughout.'''' — Guardian.  "  Unquestio7tably  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  elementary  treatise  on  this  subject  that  we  possess  in  any 
language. " — Westminster'  Review. 

QUESTIONS  ON  HUXLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
By  T.  Alcock,  M.D.      i8mo.     \s.  ^d. 
These  Questions  were  drawn  tip  as  aids  to  the  instrtiction  of  a  class  Oj 
young  people  in  Physiology. 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR    OLIVER'S    LESSONS    IN    ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY.     With  nearly  Two  Hundred   Illustrations.       Eleventh 
Thousand.     i8mo.  cloth.     4J.  6d. 
This  book  is  designed  to  teach  the  Elejuejits    op  Botany  on  Professor 
Llenslow' s  plan  of  selected  Types  and  by  the  tise  of  Schedules.      The  earlier 
chapters,  embracing  the  elements  of  StJ'uctural  and  Physiological  Botany, 
introduce   21s  to  the  methodical  sticdy  of  the  Ordinal  Types.      The  con- 
cluding chapters   are  entitled,  ^^  How   to   dry   Plants'^   and  ^' LLow   to 
desc7'ibe  Plants.'"     A  valuable  Glossary  is  appended  to  the  vohcme.     In 
the  preparation  of  this  work  free  tcse  has  been  7nade  of  the  manuscript 
materials  of  the  late  Professor  Heitslow. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE'S  LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  By  Henry 
E.  RoscoE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromo-Litho.  of 
the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths, 
New  Edition.     Twenty -ninth  Thousand.     i8mo.  cloth.     ^.  6d. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  arrange  the  most  important 
facts  and  principles  of  Modern  Chemistry  in  a  plain  but  concise  and 
scientific  form,  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  ele7nentary  instruction. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  attainment  of  exactitude  in  the  knowledge, 
of  the  subject^  a  series  of  exercises  and  questions  upon  the  lessons  have  been 
added.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  77ieasures,  a^id  the  centigrade 
thermometric  scale,  are  used  throughout  the  work.  The  new  Edition, 
besides  new  wood-cuts,  contains  many  additions  and  ii7iprovements,  and 
includes  the  jnost  importajtt  of  the  latest  discoveries.  '^  As  a  standard 
general  text-book  it  deserves  to  take  a  leading  place.'" — Spectator.  "  We 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  best  of  all  our  elementary  treatises  on 
Chemistry. — Medical  Times. 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.   ByMiLLiCENT 
G,  Fawcett.     i8mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  following  pages  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  hope  that  a  short 
and  elemejttary  book  might  help  to  make  Political  Econotny  a  more  popular 
study  in  boys'  ajzd  girls^  schools.  In  order  to  adapt  the  book  especially  for 
school  use,  questions  have  beeji  added  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  ' '  Clear, 
compact,  and  comprehensive."" — DAILY  News,  "  The  relations  of  capital 
and  labour  have  never  been  more  simply  or  more  clearly  expoiutded. — 
Contemporary  Review. 
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Elementary  Class-Books — co?iti?iued. 
LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  LOGIC  ;  Deductive  and  Induc- 
tive, with  copious  Questions  and  Examples,   and  a  Vocabulary  of 
Logical  Terms.    By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A. ,  Professor  of  Logic 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Second  Edition.      i8mo,      3^-.  6^. 
In  preparing  these  Lessons  the  author  has  attempted  to  show  that  Logic ^ 
even  in  its  traditional  form,  can  be  made  a  highly  useful  subject  of  study, 
and  a  powerful  meatts  of  mental  exercise.      With  this  view  he  has  avoided 
the  use  of  superfluous  technical  terms,  and  has  abstained  from  entering 
into  questions  of  a  purely  spectilative  or  metaphysical  character.     For  the 
piiey-ile  illustrations  too  often  found  in  works  on  Logic,  examples  drawn 
from  the  distinct  objects  and  ideas  treated  in  the  natitral  and  experimental 
sciences  have  been  generally  substititted.      At  the  end  of  almost  every 
Lesson  will  be  found  references  to  the  works  in  xvhich  the  student  will  most 
profitably  contimie  his  reading  of  the  subject  treated,  so  that  this  little 
volume  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  more  extended  cojtrse  of  study.      The 
Guardian  thinks  '''' nothing  can  be  better  for  a  school-book,^^  and  the 
Athen^um  calls  it  "«  manual  alike  simple,  interesting,  and  scientific.'''' 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS    IN    ELEMENTARY   PHYSICS.      By   Balfour 
Stewart,  F.R.S.,   Professor   of  Natural   Philosophy  in   Owens 
College,  Manchester.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromo- 
liths  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars,  and  Nebulse.     Fifth  Thou- 
sand.    i8mo.  4-5-.  (id. 
A  description,  in  an  elementary  7nanner,  of  the  most  important  of  those 
Icizvs  which  regulate  the  phejiojnena  of  nattire.      The  active  agents,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  etc. ,  are  7'egarded  as  varieties  of  energy,  and  the  work  is 
so  arranged  that  their  relation  to  one  another.,  looked  at  in  this  light,  and 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  laws  of  energy  «;r  clearly  brought  out. 
The  volume  contains  all  the  necessary  illustrations,  and  a  plate  rep>resent- 
ing  the  Specti'a  of  Sun,  Stars,  and  NebuliB,  forms  a  frontispiece.      The 
Educational  Times  calls  this  ^^  the  beau  ideal  of  a  scientific  text-book, 
€lear,  accu7'aie,  and  thorough.'''' 
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MANUALS    FOR    STUDENTS. 


Flower  (W.  H.)— xVN  introduction  to  the  oste- 
ology OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of 
the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  1870.  By  W.  H.  Flowek,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatoniy  and  Physiology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Globe  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

Although  the  present  ivork  contains  the  stihstance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures, 
the  form  has  been  changed,  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  it  as  a  handbook  for 
students.  Theoretical  views  have  been  almost  entirely  exchided :  and  uhile 
it  is  impossible  in  a  scientific  treatise  to  avoid  the  employjnent  of  technical 
terms,  it  has  been  the  author^ s  endeavotir  to  iise  no  more  than  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  exercise  dne  care  in  selecting  only  those  that  seem  mcsl 
appropriate,  or  zvhich  have  received  the  sanction  of  general  adoption.  With 
a  very  feiv  exceptions  the  ilhistrations  have  been  drawn  expressly  for  this 
^vorkfj'om  specimens  in  the  Mnsetan  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons. 

Hooker     (Dr.)— THE  STUDENT'S     FLORA     OF     THE 

BRITISH   ISLANDS.  By    J.    D.     Hooker,    C.B.,    F.R.S., 

M.D.,   D.C.L.,   Director  of    the   Royal  Gardens,   Kew.      Globe 
8vo.      I  ox.  6^. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  stipply  students  and  field-botanists  7vitk  a 
fuller  account  of  the  Plants  of  the  British  Islands  than  the  manuals 
hitherto  in  use  aim  at  giving.  The  Ordinal,  Generic,  and  Specific 
characters  have  been  re-written,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  original,  an<l 
draivnjrom  living  or  dried  specimens,  or  both.  "  Cannot  fail  to  perfectly 
fulfil  the  pncrpose  for  zvhich  it  is  intended.''' — Land  and  Water. 
"  Containing  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  mamtcd  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
appeared.''' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Oliver  (Professor).— FIRST  BOOKOF  INDIAN  BOTANY. 
By  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium 
and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j-.  6^'. 

This  manual  is,  in  substance,  the  authoi' s  ''''Lessons  in  Eletjientary 
Botany,"  -^iapted for  nse  in  India.  In  preparing  it  he  has  had  in  vie^a 
the  want,  often  felt,  of  soine  handy  resiune  of  Indian  Botany,  which  might 
be  serviceable  not  only  to  residejits  of  India,  but  also  to  any  one  abozit  to 
■proceed  thither,  desirous  of  getting  some  preliminary  idea  of  the  Botany  oj 
thai  country.  ' '  //  contains  a  well-digested  su7nmary  of  all  essential  knozu- 
ledge pertaining  to  Indian  botany,  zvrought  out  in  accordance  zvith  the  best 
principles  of  scientific  arrangemejit.''' — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

Other  volumes  of  these  Blanuals  luill  follozu. 


Ball  (R.  S.,  A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland.  By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  for  Ireland  (Science  and  Art  Department).  Royal  8vo. 
i6s. 

These  twenty  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  author  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
hcrce  in  i  he  present  volume  been  revised,  and  some  of  them  rewritten.  His 
aim  has  been  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  student  physical  ideas  corre- 
spoadiug  to  theoretical  laws,  and  thus  to  produce  a  toork  which  may  be 
regarded  .either  as  a  supplement  or  an  introduction  to  manuals  of  theoretic 
mccJianics.  To  realize  this  design,  the  copious  use  of  experimental 
ilhtstratioHs  was  necessary.  The  apparatus  itsed  in  the  Lectures,  and 
floured  in  the  volume,  has  been  principally  built  tip  frotn  Professor  Willis's 
most  adiiiirahle  system.  In  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  the  question  of 
i'ractical  utility  has  in  many  cases  been  regarded  as  the  one  of  paramount 
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importance.  The  elementary  truths  of  Mechanics  are  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  novelty,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  mode  of  treat77ient  which  is 
adopted  is  more  or  less  original.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Lectures 
relating  to  friction^  to  the  mechanical pozuers,  to  the  strength  of  timber  and 
structures,  to  the  laws  of  motion,  and  to  the  pendidiiDi,  The  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  apparatus,  are  nearly  all  original,  and  are  beautifully 
executed. 

Cooke    (Josiah    P.,  Jun.).— first  principles   of 

CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jun., 
Ervine  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  IVIineralogy  in  Harvard  College. 
Crown  8vo.     lis. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  book  is  to  present  the  philosophy  of 
Chemistry  in  such  a  fori7i  that  it  can  be  made  with  profit  the  subject  of 
College  recitations,  and  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  means  of  testing  the 
studenfs  faithfulness  and  ability.  With  this  view  the  subject  has  been 
developed  in  a  logical  order,  and  the  principles  of  the  scie?ice  are  taught 
independently  of  the  experimental  evidejice  on  which  they  rest. 

Roscoe  (H.  E.)— SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Six  Lectures, 
with  Appendices,  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Chromolithographs. 
By  H.  E.  RoscoE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.     Royal  8vo.     21s, 

A  Second  Edition  of  these  popular  Lectures,  containing  all  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  several  additional  Illustrations.  "  In  six 
lectures  he  has  given  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  set  forth  the  facts 
relating  to  the  analysis  of  light  in  such  a  way  that  any  reader  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  information  ivill  be  able  to  understa?id  what 
'■Spectrum  Analysis''  is,  and  what  are  its  claims  to  rank  among  the  most 
signal  triumphs  of  science  of  which  eve?i  this  ceiitury  can  boast.'" — Non- 
conformist. "  The  illustrations— no  zmimportant  part  of  a  book  on 
such  a  subject— are  mai"vels  of  zvood-printing,  and  reflect  the  clearness 
-which  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Mr.  Roscoe' s  explanations.'' — 
Saturday   Review.     "  The   lectures  themselves  furnish  a  most  ad- 
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niirable  elementmy  treatise  on  the  subject,  whilst  by  the  insertion  in 
appendices  to  each  lecture  of  extracts  from  the  most  important  published 
memoirs,  the  author  has  rendered  it  equally  valuable  as  a  text  book 
for  advanced  sttidents." — Westminster  Review. 


Thorpe  (T.  E.)_a  series  OF  chemical  problems, 

for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  Adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
Students  for  the  Government,  Science,  and  Society  of  Arts  Exa- 
minations. With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Roscoe.  i8mo. 
cloth,      is. 

In  the  Preface  Dr.  Roscoe  says — "  My  experience  has  led  me  to  feel  more 
and  7nore  strongly  that  by  no  method  can  accuracy  in  a  knowledge  of 
chemist?"}/  be  mo7'e  surely  secured  than  by  attention  to  the  zuorking  of  zvell- 
s  elected  problems,  and  Dr.  Thorpe  s  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wants 
of  the  student  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  selection  has  been  carefnlly 
made.  I  intend  largely  to  use  these  questions  in  my  own  classes,  and  I  can 
confidently  recommend  them  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  science. " 

Wurtz.~A  HISTORY  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORY,  from  the 
Age  of  Lavoisier  down  to  the  present  time.  By  Ad.  Wurtz. 
Translated  by  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo.     6j-. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  admirable,  and  the  translator  has 
evidently  done  his  duty  most  efficiently.'''' — Westminster  Review. 
"  The  discourse,  as  a  resume  of  chemical  theory  and  research,  ztnites 
singidar  luminousness  and  grasp.  A  fnv  judicious  notes  are  added  by  the 
translator.'" —V AiA.  Mall  Gazette. 
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Abbott. — A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  An  Attempt  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern 
English.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  and  En- 
larged Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j-. 

The  object  of  tJiis  tvork  is  to  furnish  students  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
•with  a  short  systematic  account  of  some  points  of  difference  betzueen  Eliza- 
bethan synto.x  and  our  own.  A  section  07t  Prosody  is  added,  and  Notes 
and  Questions,  The  success  which  has  attended  the  First  and  Second 
Editions  of  the  "Shakespearian  Q^km^ik-k,''  and  the  demand  for  a 
Third  Edition  zvithin  a  year  of  the  publication  of  the  First,  has  encouraged 
the  Author  to  endeavour  to  make  the  zvork  somexvhat  more  usefocl,  and  to 
render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  book  of  reference  for  all  difficidties  of 
Shakespeariajz  sy7itax  or  prosody.  For  this  piupose  the  zvhole  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  re-read,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  within 
this  Edition  the  explajiation  of  every  idiomatic  difficulty  {where  the  text 
is  not  confessedly  corrtipt)  that  comes  within  the  province  of  a  gra-inmar 
as  distinct  frojn  a  glossary.  The  great  object  being  to  make  a  useful  book 
of  7-eference  for  students,  and  especially  for  classes  in  schools,  several 
Plays  have  been  indexed  so  fully  that  with  the  aid  of  a  glossary  and 
historical  notes  the  references  will  serve  for  a  cojnplete  co77imentary . 
' '  A  critical  inquijy,  conducted  with  great  skill  a7td  k7iowledge,  a7id 
with  all  the  appliances  of  77ioder7i  philology  .  .  .  We  ve7iture  to  believe 
that  those  who  consider  the77iselves  77iost  proficie7tt  as  Shakespea7'ia7is  will 
find  so^mtJdiig  to  learii  fi'om  its  pages.''' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Valuable  7iot  07ily  as  an  aid  to  the  C7itical  study  of  Shakespeare,  but 
as  tending  to  fniiiliajize  the  reader  %vith  Elizabethan  E7iglish  in 
general''' — Athen,t:um. 
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Atlas   of    Europe.       globe   edition.       Uniform    in   size 

with  Macmillan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on 

a  uniform  scale  and  projection  :  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris, 

and  a  copious  Index.     Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  flexible 

back,  9J. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  oj  Europe  in  a  series  of  48  Maps, 

drawn  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  AWiabetical  Index  to  the  situation  of 

more  than  ten  thousand  places  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  various  maps  and 

countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map.      The  identity  of 

scale  in  all  the  maps  facilitates  the  comparison  of  extent  aitd  distance,  and 

conveys  a  just  impression  oJ  the  magnitude  of  different  countries.      The 

size  su^ffices  to  show  the  provincial  divisions,  the  railways  and  main  roads, 

the  principal  rivers  and  mountaiii  ranges.      "  This  Atlas,^''  writes  the 

British  Quarterly,  "  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  for  the  school,  the  desk,  or 

the  traveller'' s po7'tma7iteau.''^ 

Bates.— A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Adapted  to  the 
recent  Programme  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  By  H. 
W.  Bates,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

\_In  the  Press. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.— See  Yonge  (C.  M.). 

Delamotte. — a  beginner's  drawing  book.  By  p.  H. 

Delamotte,    F.S.A.      Progressively  arranged,  with   upwards    of 
Fifty  Plates.     Crown  8vo.     Stiff  covers.     2.s.  6d. 

This  work  is  intended  to  give  such  instruction  to  Beginners  in  Drawing, 
and  to  place  before  thejji  copies  so  easy,  that  they  may  not  find  any  obstacle 
in  making  the  first  step.  Thenceforward  the  lessons  are  gradually 
progressive.  Mechanical  improvements  too  have  lent  their  aid.  Thetvhole 
of  the  Plates  have  been  engraved  by  a  new  process,  by  means  of  which  a 
varying  depth  of  tone — up  to  the  present  time  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  pencil  drawing — has  been  imparted  to  woodcuts.  "  We  have  seen 
and  examined  a  great  many  drazuing-books,  but  the  one  now  before  us  strikes 
us  as  being  the  best  of  them  all." — Illustrated  Times.  ^^  A  concise, 
simple,  and  thoroughly  practical  work.  The  letterpress  is  throughout 
intelligible  and  to  the  point.'''' — GUARDIAN. 
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D'Oursy    and    Feillet.— a   FRENCH    GRAMMAR    AT 

SIGHT,  on  an  entirely  new  method.  By  A.  D'Oursy  and 
A.  Feillet.  Especially  adapted  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Exa- 
mination.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra.     2s.  6d. 

The  method  followed  in  this  volume  consists  in  presenting  the  gra?7i?nar 
as  much  as  possible  by  synoptical  tables,  zvhich,  striki^ig  the  eye  at  once,  and 
following  throughout  the  same  order — "used — not  used  ;  "  "changes — 
does  not  change  " — are  easily  reme7nbered.  The  parsing  tables  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  parse  easily  from  the  beginning.  The  exercises  consist  of 
translations  from  French  into  English,  and  from  English  into  French  ; 
and  of  a  number  of  grammatical  questions. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.)— OLD- ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Ey  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  With  Five  Coloured  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  half-bound,     ^s. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  zuas  an  experiment,  but  an  experiment' 
which  the  Author  found  had  already  succeeded  with  Ids  own  children. 
The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  and  the  universal  approval  xvith  which 
it  has  been  received,  shozv  that  the  Attthor''s  convictions  have  been  zuell 
founded,  that  his  vieivs  have  been  zvidely  accepted  both  by  teachers  arul 
learners,  and  tJiat  the  work  is  eminently  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
ivhich  it  was  intended.  AltJiough  full  of  instruction  and  calculated  highly 
to  interest  and  even  fascinate  children,  it  is  a  voorkwJiicJi  may  be  and  has' 
been  used  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  clecu% 
accurate,  and  scientific  viezos  of  Jiistory,  or  indeed  of  any  subject,  may  be 
easily  given  to  children  from  tJie  very  first.  ^^  I  have,  I  hopej^  the  Aiifhor 
says,  ''shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  children,  from  the  very 
first,  to  distinguisJi  trice  history  alike  from  legend  and  from  wilful  inven- 
tion, and  also  to  understand  the  naticre  of  JiistoricalautJiorities  and  to  weigh 
one  statement  against  anotJier.  I  have  tJirougJiout  striven  to  connect  the 
history  of  England  with  the  general  history  of  civilized  Europe,  and 
I  Jiave  especially  tried  to  make  the  book  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a 
more  accurate  study  of  historical  geograpJiy.^''  In  tJie  present  edition  the 
whole  has   been  carefully    i-rviscd,  and  such    improvements   as   sjtggested 
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themselves  have  been  introduced.  "  The  book  indeed  is  full  of  instruction 
and  interest  to  students  of  all  ages,  and  he  must  be  a  well-informed  ?nan 
indeed  who  will  not  rise  from  its  perusal  with  clearer  and  fiiore  acctirate 
ideas  of  a  too  much  neglected  portio7i  of  English  History," — Spectator. 

Helfenstein  (James). — a    COMPARATIVE    GRAMMAR 

OF   THE    TEUTONIC    LANGUAGES.      Being  at  the   same 

time  a  Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  comprising 

Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English,  Modern  English,  Icelandic 

(Old  Norse),  Danish,  Swedish,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High 

German,  Modern  German,   Old   Saxon,  Old  Frisian,  and  Dutch. 

By  James  Helfenstein,  Ph.D.    8vo.     \%s. 

This  work  traces  the  different  stages   of  development   through    which 

the  various    Teutonic  languages  have  passed,   and  the  lazvs  which  have 

regulated  their  growth.      The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  study  the  relation 

which  these  languages  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  the  English  hniguage  in 

particular,    to   which   special  attention   is   devoted  throughout.      In   the 

chapters  on  Aiicient  and  Middle  Tmtonic  lan^cages  no  gratmnatical  form 

is   omitted  the  knoivledge  of  which  is  required  for  the  study  of  anciejtt 

literature,  whether  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early  English.      To  each 

chapter  is  prefixed  a  sketch  showing  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  to  the 

cognate  lang7iages,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.      Those  who  have  mastered 

the  book  will  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  intelligence  to   the  more 

elaborate  works  of  Grimm,  Bopp,  Pott,  Schleicher,  and  others. 

Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE.      By  the  Rev.  C.    Hole.      On 
She&t.      IS. 
The  different  families   are  printed    in   distinguishijig  coloicrs,    thus 

facilitating  reference. 

A    BRIEF    BIOGRAPHICAL     DICTIONARY.      Compiled    and 

Arranged  by  Charles  Hole,  M.A,,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Second  Edition,  i8mo.  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  4^-.  (yd. 

Tfie  inquiry  is  frequoitly  made  concerning  an  eminent  man,  wfien  did 

he  live,  or  for  wJiat  was  fie  celebrated,  or  wfiat  biographies  fiave  we  about 

fiim  ?  Sucfi  inforviation  is  concisely  szippliedin  tfiis  Dictionary.    It  co7itains 

more  than  18,000  names.     Extreme  care  has  been  bestowed  on  tfie  verifica- 
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tion  of  the  dates,  and  thus  numerous  errors  current  in  previous  works  have 
been  corrected.  Its  size  adapts  it  for  the  desk,  portfnanteau,  or  pocket. 
^^  An  invaluable  addition  to  our  manuals  of  reference,  and  from  its 
moderate  price  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  is  usefuV^ — TiMES. 

Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S   "TEMPEST."    With  Glossarial 
and  Explanatory  Notes.     By  the  Rev.   J.  M.  Jephson.     iSmo. 
I  J.  6d. 
It  is  important  to  find  some  stibstitzite  for  classical  study,  aiid  it  it 
believed  that  such  a  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Each  sentence  of  Shakespeare  becomes,  like  a  senteiice  in   Thucydides  of 
Cicero,  a  lesson  in  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words,  and  in  the  funda- 
mental I'ules  of  grammatical  construction.      On  this  principle  the  present 
edition  of  the  "  Tenipesf   has  been  prepared.      The  text  is  taken  from  the 
**  Cambridge  Shakespeare." 

M'Cosh     (Rev.     Principal). — For  other  Works  by  the  same 
Author  see  Philosophical  Catalogue. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DISCURSIVE  THOUGHT.  Bemg  a  Text-Book 
of  Formal  Logic.  By  James  M'Cosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  5^-. 
Li  this  treatise  the  Notion  {zvith  the  Terjn  a7id  the  Relation  of  Thought 
to  language,)  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  larger  relative  place  than  in  any 
logical  work  written  since  the  time  of  the  famous  ''''Art  of  Thinking.^^ 
"  We  heartily  welcome  his  cook  as  one  zuhich  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value 
in  Colleges  and  Schools.'" — Athen.^UM. 

Oppen.— FRENCH    READER.     For  the    Use  of  Colleges   and 
Schools.     Containing  a  graduated  Selection  from  modern  Authors 
in  Prose  and  Verse ;  and  copious  Notes,  chiefly  Etymological.    By 
Edward  A.  Oppen.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     4^-.  6^. 
This  is  a  Selection  from  the  best  modern  authors  of  France.     Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  consists  in  its  etymological  notes,  connecting  French  with 
the  classical  and  modern  languages,  including  the  Celtic.      This  subject 
has  hitherto  been  little  discussed  even  by  the  best-educated  teachers. 
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SHILLING  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS     See  Yonge  (C.  M.) 

Sonnenschein  and  Meiklejohn.  —  the  ENGLISH 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ.  By  A.  Sonnenschein 
and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Comprising 
The  Nursery  Book,  containing  all  the  Two-Letter  Words  in  the 
Language,     id.     (i\lso  in  Large  Type  on  Sheets  for  School 
Walls.     5^.) 
The   First   Course,  consisting   of    Short  Vowels  with   Single 

Consonants.     2^. 
The   Second   Course,  with  Combinations    and   Bridges,   con- 
sisting of  Short  Vowels  with  Double  Consonants,     ^d. 
The    Third    and.   Fourth     Courses,    consisting    of    Long 
Vowels,  and  all  the  Double  Vowels  in  the  Language,     (id. 
A  Series  of  Books  in  which  an  atte77ipt  is  made  to  place  the  process  oj 
learning  to  read  English  on  a  scientific  basis.      This  has  been  done  by 
separating  the  perfectly  regular  parts  of  the  langttage  from  the  irregular, 
and  by  giving  the  regular  parts  to  the  lea^'ner  in  the  exact  C7^der  of  their 
difficulty.     The  child  begins  with  the  smallest  possible  eletnent,  and  adds  to 
that  element  one  letter — in  only  one  of  its  functions — at  one  time.       Thus 
the  sequejtce  is  natural  and  complete.      ' '  These  are  admirable  books,  because 
they  are  constructed  on  a  principle,  and  that  the  simplest  principle  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  learn  to  read  English.^'' — Spectator. 

Vaughan  (C.  M.)  ~  a  shilling  book  of  words 

FROM  THE  POETS.  By  C.  M.  Vaughan.  iSmo.  cloth. 
It  has  been  felt  of  late  years  that  the  children  of  our  parochial  schools, 
and  those  classes  of  our  countrymen  which  they  commonly  represent,  are 
capable  of  being  interested,  and  therefore  beitefited  also,  by  somethiitg  higher 
in  the  scale  of  poetical  -coijiposition  than  those  brief  and  somewhat  ptierile 
fragments  to  which  their  knowledge  %v as  formerly  restricted.  An  attempt 
has  hei'e  been  made  to  supply  the  want  by  forming  a  selection  at  once 
various  and  unambitious  ;  healthy  in  tone,  just  in  sentijuent,  elevating  in 
thought,  and  beautiful  in  expression. 
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Thring. — Works  by  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH, 
with  Questions,     Fourth  Edition.      i8mo.     2.s. 

This  little  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  teachers  and  learners.  It  took  its 
rise  from  questionings  in  National  Schools,  and  the  znhole  of  the  first  pari 
is  merely  the  writing  oict  in  orde7  the  anszuers  to  qttestions  which  have  been 
used  already  with  sticcess.  A  chapter  on  Learning  Language  is  especially 
addressed  to  teachers. 

THE  CHILD'S  GRAMMAR.  Being  the  Substance  of  "The 
Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  Enghsh,"  adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Junior  Classes.     A  New  Edition.      i8mo.      \s. 

SCHOOL  SONGS.  A  Collection  of  Songs  for  Schools.  With  the 
Music  arranged  for  four  Voices.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thring 
and  H.  Riccius.     Folio,     '^s.  6d. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  schools  to  ste7'eotype  the  for7Jis  of  life.  Any  genial 
solvent  is  valuable.  Games  do  much;  but  gavies  do  not  penetrate  to 
domestic  life,  and  are  much  limited  by  age.  Music  supplies  the  want. 
The  collection  includes  the  ''^  Agnus  Dei,"  Tennyson'' s  ^^  Light  Brigade," 
Macaulays  "  Ivry.,"  &=c.  among  other  pieces. 


Trench  (Archbishop).  —  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENG- 
LISH   POETRY.        Selected  and    Arranged,   with    Notes,    by 
R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,   Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
5^-.  ()d.     Second  Edition. 
This  volume  is  called  a  ^^  Hoitsehold  Book,''''  by  this  name  implying  that 
it  is  a  book  for  all — that  tha-e  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confidently  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  household.     Speci- 
mens of  all  classes  of  poetry  are  given,  including  selectiojts  fro7n  living 
authors.      The  Editor  has  ai?ned  to  produce  a  book  ' '  which  the  emigrant, 
finding  room  for  little  not  absolutely  necessary,  might  yet  find  room  for  it 
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zji  his  trunk,  and  the  traveller  in  his  knapsack,  and  that  on  some  narrow 
shelves  where  ther-e  are  fetu  books  this  might  be  one."  "  The  Archbishop 
has  conferred  in  this  delightfid  volume  an  important  gift  on  the  zokole 
English-speaking  population  of  the  world." — Pali-  Mall  Gazette, 

Yonge    (Charlotte    M.)— a    PARALLEL   HISTORY    OF 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  :  consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
''  Cameos  of  English  History,"  &c.,  &c.     Oblong  4to.     3^-.  6d. 
This  tabular  history  has  been  drawn  up  to  supply  a  7u  ant  felt  by  many 
teacJiers  of  some  means  of  making  their  pupils  realize  zvhat  events  in  the 
two  cozi-ntries  %vere  contemporary.      A  skeleton  narrative  has  beeit  con- 
structed of  the  chief  transactions   in  either  country,   placing  a   cohwin 
betzveen  for  tuhat  afected  both  alike,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped  that  yoving 
people  may  be  assisted  in  grasping  the  mutual  relatioji  of  events.      "  We 
can  imagine  few  more  really  advantageous  courses  of  historical  study  for 
a  young  mind  than  going  carefully  and  steadily  through  Miss  Yonge'' s 
excellent  little  book.''' — Educational  Times. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  From  Rollo  to  Edward 
II,  By  the  Author  of  "The  Fleir  of  Redclyffe."  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.     Second  Edition,  enlarged,     5^. 

The  endeavour  has  not  been  to  chronicle  facts,  but  to  put  together  a  series 
of  pictures  of  persons  and  events,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  give 
some  individuality  and  dist'mct^iess  to  the  recollection,  by  gathering  together 
details  at  the  most  me?7iorable  moments.  The  "  Cameos''''  are  intended  as 
a  book  for  young  people  just  beyond  the  elementary  histories  of  England, 
and  able  to  enter  in  sojne  degree  into  the  real  spirit  of  events,  and  to  be 
struck  with  characters  and  scenes  presented  in  so?ne  relief  "  Instead  0/ 
dry  details,^'  says  the 'Nonconformist,  "we  have  living picttires,  faithful, 
vivid,  and  striking. ' ' 

A  Second   Series  of  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

The  V/ars  in  France.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  pp.  xi,  415,     5^-, 

77^?^  new  volume,  closing  with  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  is  the  history  of  the 

struggles  of  Plantagenet  and  Valois.     It  refers,  accordingly,  to  one  of  the 

most  stirring  epochs  in  the  mediceval  era,  including  the  battle  of  Foic tiers, 
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Yonge  (Charlotte   M.) — contlmied. 

the  great  ScJiism  of  the  West,  the  Lollards,  Agincourt  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  Authoress  reminds  her  readers  that  she  aims  merely  at ' '  collecting  from 
the  best  authorities  such  details  as  may  present  scenes  and  personages  to  the 
eye  in  some fidness  f  her  Cameos  are  a  ^'■collection  of  historical  scenes 
and  portraits  such  as  the  young  might  find  it  difficidt  to  form  for  themselves 
without  access  to  a  very  complete  library. ^^  "  Though  madnly  intended^'' 
says  the  John  Bull,  '''' for  young  readers,  they  will,  ifzve  mistake  not,  be 
found  very  acceptable  to  those  of  more  mature  years,  and  the  life  and 
reality  imparted  to  the  dry  bones  of  history  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to 
readers  of  eveiy  age. " 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.     Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical  Selec- 
tions from  the  Best  Authorities.       Edited  and  arranged  by  E.  IM. 
Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.      First  Series,  1003 — 11 54.      Crown 
8vo.    6j-.     Second  Series,  1088 — 1228.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
When  young  children  have  acquired  the  outlines  of  History  from  abridg- 
ments and  catechisms,  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  a  more  eiilarged 
viezu  of  the  stibfect,  in  order  to  render  it  really  useful  and  interesting,  a 
dificulty  often  arises  as  to  the  choice  of  books.    Tzuo  courses  are  open,  either 
to  take  a  general  and  conseqicently  dry  history  of  facts,  such  as  Russet's 
Modern  Europe,  or  to  choose  soyne  work  treating  of  a  particular  period  or 
subject,  such  as  the  works  of  Macaulay  and  Froude.      The  form.er  course 
ustially  rendei's  history  luiinta'esting ;  the  latter  is  tmsatisfactory   because 
it  is  not  suficiently  comprehensive.    ■  To  remedy  this  difficulty  selections, 
continuous  and  chronological,  have,  in  the  present  volume,  been  taken  from 
the  larger  zvorks  of  Freeman,  Milmaji,  Falgrave,  and  others,  which  may 
serve  as  distinct  landiyiarks  of  historical  reading.      "  We  know  of  scarcely 
anything,''''  says  the  Guardian  of  this  volicme,  ''^  which  is  so  likely  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level  the  average  standard  of  English  education.^'' 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.     A  Reading  Book 
for  Schools  and  General  Readers.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heif 
of  Redclyffe."     i8mo.  cloth. 
A  record  of  some  of  the  good  and  great  deeds  of  all  time,  abridged  from 

the  target-  work  of  the  same  author  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
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DIVINITY. 

*,..*  For  other  Works  by  these  Authors  see  Theological  Catalogue. 

Abbott    (Rev.     E.    A.)— bible    LESSONS.      By   the   Rev. 

E.    A.    Abbott,    M.A.,    Head   Master   of  the   City   of  London 
School.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.     4^".  6^. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues  carried  on  betiveen  a 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  its  main  object  is  to  make  the  scholar  think  for 
himself.  The  great  bidk  of  the  dialogties  represents  in  the  spirit,  and 
often  in  the  zvords,  the  religious  instrztction  which  the  author  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  For7?is  of  the  City  of  Lo?idon 
School.  The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  dialogues  thoroughly 
unsectariaii.  "  ll'ise,  suggestive,  and  really  prof ound  initiation  into  religious 
thought.''^ — Guardian.  "  I  think  nobody  coiild  read  them  without  being 
both  the  better  for  them  himself,  and  being  cdso  able  to  see  hozv  this  dificult 
duty  of  imparting  a  sound  religious  education  may  be  effected^ — From 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  Speech  at  the  Education  Conference 

AT   AbERGWILLY. 

Cheyne  (T.  K.)— TPIE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH  CHRONO- 
LOGICALLY ARRANGED.  An  Amended  Version,  with 
Historical  and  Critical  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Crovrn  Svo.     7^-.   (id. 

The  object  of  this  edition  is  simply  to  restore  the  p7'obable  meaning  oj 
Isaiah,  so  far  as  this  can  be  expressed  in  moderti  English.      The  basis  of 
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the  version  is  the  revised  translation  of  1611,  but  no  scruple  has  been  felt 
in  introducijig  alterations,  "ivherever  the  true  sense  of  the  prophecies 
appeared  to  reqiiire  it.  ' '  A  piece  of  scholarly  work,  very  carefully  and 
considerately  done.'' — Westminster  Review. 

Golden  Treasury  Psalter.— students'  Edition.    Being  an 

Edition    of    "The    Psalms    Chronologically   Arranged,  by   Four 
Friends,"  with  briefer  Notes.      i8mo.     35-.  td. 

In  making  this  abridgment  of  ^''  The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged, " 
the  editors  have  endcavotcixd  to  meet  the  rejiiirements  of  readers  of  a 
different  class  from  those  for  whovi  the  larger  edition  was  intended.  Some 
who  found  the  large  book  useful  for  private  reading,  have  asked  for  an 
edition  of  a  smaller  size  and  at  a  lower  price,  for  family  ti.se,  while  at  the 
same  time  some  Teachers  in  Fullic  Schools  have  suggested  that  it  would  be 
co7ivenient  for  them  to  have  a  simpler  book,  which  they  could  pmt  into  the 
hands  of  younger  pupils.     "  //  is  a  gem,'"  says  the  Nonconformist. 


Hardwick.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Middle  Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication 
of  Luther.  By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  Edited  by  Francis 
Procter,  M.A.  With  Four  Maps  constructed  for  this  work  by 
A.  Keith  Johnston,     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    \os.  6d. 

The  groundplan  of  this  treatise  coincides  in  many  points  zvith  one 
adopted  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  m  the  colossal  work  of  Schrockh,  and 
since  that  time  by  others  of  his  thoughtfid  cottntrymen  ;  but  in  arranging 
the  materials  a  very  diferent  course  has  frequently  been  purstted.  With 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  author,  he  is  willing  to  avow  distinctly  that  he 
has  construed  history  with  the  specif  c  prepossessions  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  member  of  the  English  Church.  The  reader  is  cojistantly  referred  to 
the  azdhorities,  both  original  and  critical,  on  which  the  statements  are 
founded.  ''As  a  AIa?iual  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  histojy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  knozn  no  English  tvork  which  ca'ti  be  compared  to  Mr. 
Hardwick' s  book.'^ — Guardian. 
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Hardwick — amtinued. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE 

REFORMATION.     By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.     Revised  by 

Francis  Procter,  M.  A.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    \os.  ^d. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  sequel  and  companion  to  the   '■'■  History  of 

the  Christian   Church  during  the  Middle  Age."     The  authoi^s  earnest 

wish  has  been  to  give  the  reader  a  trustzvorthy  version  of  those  stii^ring 

incidents  which  mark  the  Reformation  period,  without  relinquishiitg  his 

former  claini  to  characterise peciiliar  systems,  persons,  and  eveizts  accordii^g 

to  the  shades  and  colours  they  assume,  when  contemplated  from  an  Eji^lisk 

poird  of  vircU,  and  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Maclear. — Works  by   the   Rev.  G.  F.  MAC  LEAR,  B.D.,   Head 
Master  of  King's  College  School,  and  Preacher   at   the  Temple 
Church. 
A   CLASS-BOOK   OF   OLD   TESTAMENT   HISTORY.       Fifth 
Edition,  with  Four  Maps.      iSmo.  cloth.     4^-.  6d. 
This  vohmie  forms  a  Class-book  of  Old  Testament  History  from  the 
earliest  tijnes  to  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     In  its  preparation   the 
most  recent  authorities  have  been  consjtlted,  and  wherever  it  has  appeared 
tise/ul.  Notes  have  been  subjoined  illustrative  of  the  Text,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  more  advanced  students,  references  added  to  larger  works.      The  Index 
has  beeji  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  concise  dictionary  of  the  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  while  the  maps,  ivhich  have 
bee7t  prepared  with  considerable  care  at  Stanford'' s  Geographical  Establish- 
ment, zuill,  it  is  hoped,  jnaterially  add  to  the  value  a7id  tisefulness  of  the 
Book.      '^  A  carcfid  and  elaborate  though  brief  compendium  of  all  thcct 
modern  research  has  doJie  for  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament.      We 
know  of  no  work  which  contains  so  much  important  information  in  so 
small  a  compass.'' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  including 
the  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     With  Four  Maps. 
Third  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     5j.  6^. 
A  sequel  to  the  author's  Class-book  of  Old  Testament  History,  contimting 

the  narrative  from  the  point  at  which  it  there  ends,  and  carrying  it  on  to 
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M  a  clear — continued. 

the  close  of  St.  PaiiVs  second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  its  preparation 
as  in  that  of  the  former  volume,  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  authorities 
have  been  consulted,  notes  subjoined,  afid  references  to  larger  works  added, 
It  is  thtis  hoped  that  it  fnay  prove  at  once  an  useful  class-book  and  a 
convenient  companion  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  '  *  A  singtdarly 
clear  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  Sacred  Story.  His  zvork  is  solidly 
and  completely  done. "— Athen^UM. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  for 
National   and   Elementary  Schools.      With  Map.      i8mo.  cloth. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF    NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  for 

National    and    Elementary    Schools.     With    Map.      i8mo.    cloth. 
These  zvorks  have  been   carefully   abridged  from    the   author'' s   larger 
manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  Class-books  oj  Old  and  Nezv 
Testament  History.  Like  them,  it  is  furnished  zvith  notes  and  references 
to  larger  works,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  fo7ind,  especially  in  the 
higher  forms  oJ  our  Public  Schools,  to  siiptly  a  suitable  manual  oJ 
instrtiction  in  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  useful 
help  in  the  preparation  of  Candidates  for  Confirination.  ^^  It  is  indeed 
the  tvork  of  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  as  such,  though  extremely  simple, 
it  is  also  extremely  instructive.  There  are  few  clergymen  who  zvould  not 
find  it  iiseful  in  preparing  candidates  for  Confirmation  ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  zvho  would  find  it  useful  to  thej?iselves  as  well.'''' — I^ITERARY 
Churchman. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scripture  Proofs,  for  Junioi 
Classes  and  Schools.      i8mo.     6d. 

THE    ORDER    OF    CONFIRMATION.      A   Sequel  to  the  Class 
Book  of  the  Catechism.      For  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Confirma- 
tion.    With  Prayers  and  Collects.      i8mo.     3^^. 
E 
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Maurice.— THE  LORD'S  prayer,   the   creed,   and 

THE  COMMANDMENTS.  A  Manual  for  Parents  and  School- 
masters. To  which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.      i8mo.  cloth  limp.      is. 

Procter. — a  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER,  vi^ith  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By  Francis  Procter, 
M.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
IOJ-.  6d. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  zvhole  question  of  Liturgical 
knowledge  has  beeit  reopened  with  great  learning  and  accurate  research  : 
and  it  is  mainly  with  the  view  of  epitomizijtg  extensive  publications,  and 
correcting  the  errors  and  misconceptions  which  had  obtained  currency, 
that  the  present  vohime  has  been  put  together.  ' '  We  admire  the  Author'' s 
diligence,  and  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
reading.  The  origin  of  every  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  diligently 
investigated,-  and  there  are  fezv  questions  of  facts  connected  with  it  which 
are  not  either  sufficiently  explained,  or  so  referred  to  that  persons  interested 
may  work  out  the  truth  for  themselves.'''' — Athen^UM. 


Procter  and  Maclear.— an  elementary  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
Re-arranged  and  supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Procter 
and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear.     Fourth  Edition.      i8mo.     2s.  6d. 

As  in  the  other  Class-books  of  the  series,  notes  have  also  been  subjoined, 
and  references  given  to  larger  works,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  vohime  will 
he  found  adapted  for  use  in  the  higlier  forms  oj  our  Public  Schools,  and  a 
suitable  mamtal  for  thos:  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations.  This  new  Edition  has  been  considerably  altered,  and 
several  important  additions  have  been  77iade.  Besides  a  re- arrangement 
of  the  work  genei^ally,  the  Historical  Portion  has  been  supplemented  by  an 
Explanation  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  aitd  of  the  Litany. 
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Psalms    of  David  chronologically  arranged.      By 

Four  Friends.  An  Amended  Version,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections,      Crown  Svo.     ^j.  6rf', 

To  restore  the  Psalter  as  far  as  possible  to  the  order  in  "which  the  Psalms 
were  7vritten,  — to  give  the  division  of  each  Psalm  into  strophes,  of  each 
strophe  into  the  lines  which  composed  it, — to  aijiend  the  errors  of  translation, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  Edition.  Professor  E'wald''s  'works,  especially 
that  on  the  Psahns,  have  been  extensively  consulted.  This  book  has  been 
tised  with  satisfaction  by  masters  for  private  work  in  higher  classes  in 
schools.  The  Spectator  calls  this  '■^  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
valuable  books  that  has  been  published  for  ?uany  years."" 

Ramsay. — THE  CATECHISER'S  MANUAL;  or,  the  Church 

Catechism  iUustrated   and  explained,    for    the  use  of  Clergym.en, 

Schoolmasters,   and  Teachers.     By  the   Rev.  Arthur  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Second  Edition.      i8mo.      is.  6d. 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  Catechism,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer. 

'•'  This  is  by  far  the  best  MoMual  on  the  Catechisjn  zue  have  met  with.''^ 

—English  Journal  of  Education. 

Simpson.— AN   EPITOME   OF   THE    HISTORY    OF   THE 
CHRISTIAN     CHURCH.       By    William     Simpson,    M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
A  compendious  stumnary  of  Church  History. 

Swainson.— A  HANDBOOK  to  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.  By 
C.  A.  Swainson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Chichester.  Crown  Svo.  ij-.  dd. 
This  manual  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  handbook  or  road-book  to  the 
Student  in  reading  the  Analogy,  to  give  the  Student  a  sketch  or  outline  map 
of  the  country  on  which  he  is  entering,  and  to  point  out  to  him  matte?'s  of 
interest  as  he  passes  along. 
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WestCOtt. — Works  by  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Peterborough. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DURING  TH^. 
FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Crowr 
8vo.       lOj-.  dd. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  connect  the  history  of  the  Nexv  Testanieftt 
Canon  with  the  grotvth  and  consolidation  of  the  Chtirch,  and  to  point  out 
the  relation  existing  bctiveen  the  amount  of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  oj 
its  component  parts,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Christian  literature.  Such  a 
method  of  inquiry  will  convey  both  the  truest  notion  of  the  connexion  of  the 
writteft  Word  with  the  living  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  stirest  conviction  of 
its  divine  authority.  Of  this  work  the  SATURDAY  Review  wrzY^j ;  "  Theo- 
hgical  students,  and  not  they  only,  but  the  general  public,  ozue  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.    VVestcott  for  bringing  this  subject  fairly  before  them 

in  this  candid  aiid  compreJieiisive  essay As  a  theological  work  it  is 

at  once  perfectly  fair  and  impartial,  and  imbued  with  a  thoroughtv 
religious  spirit;  and  as  a  manual  it  exhibits,  in  a  lucid  form  and  in  a 
narrow  compass,  the  results  of  exteiisive  research  and  accurate  thought. 
We  cordially  reconunend  it." 

NTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  loj-.  dd. 
This  book  is  intended  to  be  a7i  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 
The  author  has  made  it  a  point  carefully  to  sttcdy  the  researches  of  the  great 
writers,  and  consciously  to  neglect  none.  There  is  an  elaborate  discission 
appended''''  On  the  Primitive  Doctri^ie  of  Inspiration.^''  "His  'Intro- 
duction '  and  '  Canon '  are  two  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  to  befouna  in 
any  literature." — Daily  News. 

A.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE.     Crown  8vo.    \os.  6d. 

"■  The  first  trustivorthy  account  we  have  had  of  //'nf  unu]ue  and  mar- 
vellous rnonu}icnt  of  the  pietv  of  our  ancestors  f — DAILY  NEWS. 
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Westcott  (Canon) — continued. 

"  A  brief,  scholarly,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  an  original  contribution  to 
theological  literature.  He  is  the  first  to  offer  any  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  ivhat  he  calls  their  intei-nal  history,  which  deals  zvith  their  relation 
to  other  texts,  with  their  filiation  one  on  another,  and  with  the  principles  by 
which  they  have  been  successively  modified.'''' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Popular  Account  of  the 
Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian 
Churches.     Third  Edition.      i8mo.  cloth,  4^-.  6d. 

The  present  book  is  an  attempt  to  answer  a  request,  which  has  been  made 
fnwi  ti?ne  to  time,  to  place  in  a  simple  form,  for  the  zi.se  of  general  readers, 
the  substance  of  the  author'' s  ^''History  of  the  Cajton  of  the  New  Testament" 
An  elaborate  aiid  comprehensive  Introduction  is  follozved  by  chapters  on 
the  Bible  of  the  Apostolic  Age ;  on  the  Grozvth  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  ;  the  Age  of  the  Apologists  :  the  First  Christian  Bible ; 
the  Bible  Proscribed  and  Restored ;  the  Age  oj  Jerome  and  Augtcstine  ; 
the  Bible  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Two  appendices  on  the  History  of  the  Old  Testametit 
Canon  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  on  the  Contents  of  the  most  anciertt 
MSS.  of  the  Christian  Bible,  complete  the  volume.  ^'' We  would  recommend 
e7jcry  one  who  loves  and  studies  the  Bible  to  read  and  ponder  this  exquisite 
little  book.  Air.  Westcotfs  account  of  the  '  Canon '  is  true  history  in  its 
highest  sense.''' — LITERARY   CHURCHMAN. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.  Thoughts  on  its 
Relation  to    Reason    and    History.     New    Edition.      Fcap.    8vo. 

4^.  fid. 

This  Essay  is  an  endeavour  to  consider  seme  of  the  elementary  truths 
of  Christianity  as  a  miraculous  Revelation,  from  the  side  of  History  and 
Reason.  If  the  arguments  zvhich  are  here  adduced  are  valid,  they  will  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  Resurrection,  with  all  that  it  includes,  is  the  key  to 
ihe  history  of  man,  and  the  complement  of  reason. 
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Wilson.— THE  BIBLE  STUDENTS'  GUIDE  to  the  more  Correct 
Understanding  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  reference  to  the  Original  Hebrev/.  By  William  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised.     4to.  cloth.     2^s. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  almost  incredible  labour  bestozved  on  it  during 
many  years.  Its  object  is  to  citable  the  readers  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  penetrate  into  the  real  jneaning  of  the  sacred  zariters.  All  th^ 
English  words  used  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  beneath  them  are  given  the  Hebrew  equivalents^  with  a  careful  explan- 
ation of  the  peculiar  signif  cation  and  construction  of  each  term.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Hebretv  language  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  profit- 
able tise  of  the  work.  Devout  and  accurate  students  of  the  Bible,  entirely 
unacqtiainted  ivith  Hebrew,  may  derive  great  advantage  from  frequent 
refere^ice  to  it.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  ' '  For  all 
earnest  students  of  the  Old  -  Testxnneut  Scriptures  it  is  a  most  valuable 
Manual.  Its  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  those  who  possess  only  their 
mother -tongue,  if  they  will  take  a  little  pains,  may  employ  it  with  great 
profit. " — Nonconformist. 

Yonge    (Charlotte    M.)— SCRIPTURE  READINGS  FOR 
SCHOOLS   AND  FAMILIES.      By  Charlotte  M,    Yonge, 
Author  of    "The    Heir    of    Redclyffe."      Globe   8vo.        \s.    6d. 
W' ith  Comments,  35'.  6d. 
Every  o-ne  engaged  in  education  must  at  times  have  felt  some  dificulty  on 
the  subject  of  reading  Holy  Scripture  with  children.     Actual  need  has  led 
the  author  to  endeavour  to  prepare  a  reading  book  convenient  for  sttidy 
with  children,  containing  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  with  only  a  few 
expedieiit  omissions,   and  arranged  in-  Lessons  of  such  length  as  by  ex- 
perience she  has  found  to  suit  with  children's  ordinary  power  of  acc?^rate 
attentive  interest.      The  verse  form  has  been  retained,  because  of  its  con- 
vejiience  for  children  reading  in  class,  and  as  mtore  resembling  their  Bibles  ; 
but  the  poetical  portions  have  been  given  in  their  lines.      When  Psabns  or 
portions  from  the  Prophets  illustrate  or  fall  in  with  the  narrative  they  are 
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giveJi  in  their  chronological  sequence.  The  Scripture  portion,  with  a  very 
fciu  notes  explanatory  of  mere  words,  is  hound  up  apart,  to  be  used  by 
children,  while  the  same  is  also  supplied  with  a  brief  comment,  the  pmrpose 
of  which  is  either  to  assist  the  teacher  in  explaining  the  lesson,  or  to  be 
used  by  more  advanced  yottng people  to  zvhom  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give 
access  to  the  authorities  %vhence  it  has  been  taken. 

Professor  Huxley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  particidarly 
mentioned  the  selection  made  by  Miss  Yonge  as  an  example  of  hozv  selections 
might  be  made  from  the  Bible  for  School  reading.  See  Times,  March  30, 
1871. 
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Arnold.— A     FRENCH      ETON;      OR,     MIDDLE     CLASS 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE.     By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

This  interesting  little  volume  is  the  res^dt  of  a  visit  to  France  in  1859 

by  Mr.  Arnold,  authorised  by  the  Royal  Commissionejs,  who  wei'e  then 

inquiring  into  the  state  of  popdar  education  in  England,  to  seek,  in  their 

name,  information  respecting  the  French  Primary  Schools.      ' '  A  very  ii.  - 

teresting  dissertation  on  ihesyste??i  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  and 

on   the   advisability   of  copying  the  sy stein  in    Englandr  —  '$>kr£\]^T)KY 

Review. 

Jex-Blake.— A  VISIT   TO    SOME   AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES.    By  Sophia  Jex-Blake.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

6j-. 

"  In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  simple  and  accurate 

account  of  what  I  saw  duriftg  a  series  of  visits  to  sojne  of  the  Schools  and 

Colleges  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  I  wish  simply  to  give  other  teachers  an 

opportunity  of  seeing  through  my  eyes  what  they  camiot  perhaps  see  for 

themselves,  a7id  to  this  end  I  have  recorded  just  such  particidars  as  I  should 

myself  care  to  know^ — Author's    Preface.     "-Miss  Blake  gives   a 

living  picture  of  the   Schools  and    Colleges   themselves   in   which  that 

education  is  carried  on.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Quain    (Richard,    F.R.S.)— on   SOME   DEFECTS   IN 

GENERAL    EDUCATION.     By    Richard    Quain,    F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo.      3j-.  6d. 

Having  been  charged  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  with  the  delivery  of  the 

Hunterian    Oration  for  1869,  the  Author  has   availed  himself  of  the 

occasion  to  bring  under  notice  some  dejects  in  the  general  education  of  the 

country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  effect  injuriously  all  classes  of  the  people, 

and  not  least  the  members  of  his  ozoji  profession.      The  earlier  pages  of  the 

address  contain  a  short  notice  of  the  genius  and  labours  of  John  Hunter, 

but  the  subject  of  education  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  larger  part— front 

page  twelve  to  the  end.     The  Examiner  calls  the  work  "  an  interesting 

addition  to  educational  literature.^'' 

Thring. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL.     By  the  Rev.  Edward 

Thring.  IVT.A.,    Head  Master  of  Uppingham.     Second  Edition.- 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.      5^-.  dd. 
"An  invaluable  book  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.''^ — ENGLISH 
Independent. 

YoumanS. — modern  culture:  its  True  Aims  and  Require- 
ments.    A  Series  of  Addresses  and  Arguments  on  the  Claims  of 
Scientific  Education.     Edited  by  Edward  L.  Youmans,    M.D. 
Crown  8vo.     8j.  6d. 
Contents  : — Professor  Tyndall  oit  the  Study  of  Fhysics  ;  Dr.  Daube.7iy 
on  the  Study  of   Chemistry ;  Professor  Henfrey  on  the  Study  of  Botany  ; 
Professor  Htixley  on  the  Study  of  Zoology  ;  f)r.  J.  Paget  on  the  Study  of 
Physiology;  Dr.    Whezvell  on  the  Educatiojial  History  of  Science ;  Dr. 
Faraday  on  the  Education  of  the   yudgment ;  Dr.  Hodgson  on-  the  Study 
of  Economic  Science ;    Mr.  Herbert  Spencer    on   Political  Education; 
Professor  Masson  on  College  Education  aiid Self  Education  ;  Dr.  You?nans 
on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Nature.     An  Appendix  contains  extracts 
from  distinguished  authors,  and  from  the  Scientific  Evidence  given  before 
the  Public  Schools  Coinmission. 
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